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CHAPTER SECOND. 


MONARCHIANISM OF THE EBIONITICAL FORM. 





INTRODUCTION. 


The Two Forms of Monarchiansm. 
BN wih en the end of the second century, in harmony 


with the New Testament, the doctrinal development, 

which had started with the historical, and had passed 
gradually from lower to higher ground, arrived preliminarily 
at its goal. Nothing short of attributing to Christ true divinity 
was able to satisfy minds conscious of having attained absolute 
reconciliation through Him. We find, too, that at a far earlier 
date, probably through the influence of the teachings of the 
Apostles, the conviction that Christ had introduced the abso- 
lutely perfect religion, and that evérything, both in its rise and 
continuance, is essentially and originally conditioned by Christi- 
anity, had found an expression in the general doctrine of the 
pre-existence of Christ, and of His second coming to judgment. 
During the second half of the second century, the mind of the 
Church advanced unconcernedly onwards towards the goal 
which the necessity of the case had fixed, until it finally landed, 
and that with clearly defined consciousness, in the inner sphere 
of the supramundane divine itself, and traced back the roots of 
the Logos who appeared in Christ, to the ultimate ground of all 
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things, that is, to the very essence of God Himself. At this point, 
however, a great shock was experienced: the course taken by 
the development of the doctrine of the Person of Christ seemed 
to be adverse to the reigning doctrine of God. A reaction, 
therefore, took place on the part of the doctrine of the unity 
of God,—a doctrine which had always been taken for granted, 
—and Christology was at first refused that resting-place in the 
eternal divine essence which it undoubtedly needed. Nor was 
this any longer a conflict with tendencies outside of the Church, 
but within its own bosom. For the unity of God, which the 
rational and religious mind universally regards as an unassail- 
able certainty (with which conviction Christians had hitherto 
unhesitatingly deemed themselves to be in harmony), appeared 
on reflection to be so irreconcilable with the distinctive prin- 
ciple of Christianity, that one or the other must needs give 
way. Had the new Christian principle given way, a relapse 
of humanity into its ante-Christian state would inevitably have 
followed; and it could have made but little difference whether 
the place of Christianity were taken by a pantheistic doctrine 
of the unity of the All, moulded after a Greek type, or by 
an abstract deistic monotheism, moulded after a Jewish type. 
On the other hand, did the Christian principle firmly maintain 
its position, as might be expected from the life and vigour it 
displayed, and were the monarchy of God sacrificed to it, a re- 
lapse into polytheism would be inevitable. In either case, the 
certain conviction of faith, that Christianity, as the revelation of 
the inmost essence of God, was the perfect religion, would have 
received a deadly blow. For a long time already, a storm had 
been brewing in the sphere of the unity of God, which threat- 
ened to spend its force against the course taken by the develop- 
ment of Christology; and no sooner had the doctrine of the 
Logos led to the distinct and conscious equalization of the Son 
with the Father, and to Christology directly touching the very 
apex of theology, than the storm began to burst. 

The reaction against the hitherto received Christology could 
only originate, it is true, with a defective, partially ante-Christian 
conception of God. For, although it cannot be denied that the 
conception of the attributes of God had already undergone many 

_a change during the Gnostic movements, and that love had been 
recognised as a determination of God alongside of the physical 
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determinations, and also alongside of righteousness and sanctity; 
still the doctrine of the inner nature of God had not been with 
certainty transformed by the Christian principle. And yet all 
depended on this latter. Christology gave thereto a mighty im- 
pulse; and this impulse governed, in the first instance, the fur- 
ther course taken by the matter, till, about the middle of the 
third and during the progress of the foucih century, the Church 
withdrew its attention from the development of Christology, 
and, taking its Christology for granted, applied itself mainly to 
the attainment of the true conception of God,—that is, to the 
task of conciliating the doctrine of the higher nature of Christ, 
and subsequently that of the Holy Spirit, with the idea of God, 
—-and to the clear and conscious exposition of the Trinity as the 
properly Christian conception of God, in opposition to heathen- 
ism on the one hand, and Judaism on the other. 

From the end of the second century, then, we may say, 
Christology demanded that the previously prevailing conception 
of God should undergo a transformation in consonance with the 
divine revelation in Christ. We find, as a general rule, that 
whilst, on the one hand, the old is the fulcrum or stay for the 
development of the Christian principle, on the other hand, this 
development itself is unable to make way save as the truth em- 
bodied in previous systems is incorporated with Christianity ;— 
otherwise humanity relapses irrecoverably from Christianity into 
its ante-Christian condition. And the same process of concilia- 
tion between nature and grace—that is, between the ante- 
Christian and the Christian— we find accomplished again in the 
remarkable stadium to which our attention is now to be devoted. 
There were not lacking men who, though opposed in other 
respects, were agreed in their dread of any approach to an 
undermining of the unity of God (compare Origen in John. T. 
ii. 2,70 trodrods PidoGEous eivat evyouévous Tapdcoor, evAaBov- 
pevous S00 dvayopedoat Ocovs; Tertullian adv. Prax. 3,—“ Sim- 
plices quique, ne dixerim imprudentes et idiote, qua major 
semper credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa regula fidei a plu- 
tibus Diis seculi ad unicum et verum Deum transfert, expa- 
vescunt ad ofxovoyiav. Monarchiam, inquiunt, tenemus”); and 
because they paid sole regard to this one point, they were desig- 
nated Monarchians. The Judaizing Christians, indeed, are no 
longer deserving of much notice in this connection. The rigid 
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conception of God entertained by unbelieving Jews had not 
entirely escaped the corrosive power of Gnosticism; the prin- 
ciples of Hellenism and Judaism had approximated to each 
other, in consequence of their return into their pantheistic 
ground; the old Ebionites, who denied Christ’s supernatural 
birth, whose number even at an earlier period seems never to 
have been large, and who appear to have been in part more 
closely connected with the synagogue than with the Christian 
Church, have now passed away, as far as their importance is 
concerned. At the very moment, however, when the Christo- 
logy of the Church had arrived at the above mentioned theolo- 
gical problem, but, though seeking, had not found the solution, 
old and new elements broke loose; consolidated themselves, as 
at the time when Ebionism and Docetism prevailed, into opposed 
heresies,—to wit, into Patripassianism, which was a higher form 
of Docetism, and into a new form of Ebionism, which had passed 
through, and therefore received a colouring from, Gnosticism. 
As has been remarked, Christology still constituted the moving 
principle ; and the two heresies just mentioned were Christolo- 
gical, and not Trinitarian, like Sabellianism and Arianism proper. 
And as the two earlier Christological heresies found a new prop 
in the doctrine of the unity of God, which now became a factor 
of the movement; so, in conjunction with the opposition raised 
against them by the Church, did they prepare the way for, and 
introduce, the century which in a doctrinal point of view may be 
properly termed, the Trinitarian century. But what we found 
occurring in the case of Cerinthus,—to wit, that when the 
Docetism and Ebionism, confusedly combined in his system, 
were separated, the principle of Ebionism logically led to Doce- 
tism, and vice versd,—occurs again at this higher stage. The 
Alogi (see Epiph. Her. 51; Trenzeus 3, c. 11, 9; compare Hein- 
ichen de Alogis, 1829), opposed to Cerinthus on the one side, 
and to the Montanists on the other, appear, from the indefinite- 
ness which they sought to maintain in reference to the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit and of the Logos, and from the latitudinarian 
and regressive movement which they initiated, to form the point 
of departure for the two possible forms of Monarchianism (Note 
1in the Appendix). The Ebionite Theodotus is expressly termed 
an dréonacpa éx Tis dddyou aipécews. That the Alogi accepted 
the supernatural birth of Christ, we may with certainty conclude 
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from the position they assumed towards the Synoptics, which 
they made the basis of their operations against the Gospel of 
John. On this point, moreover, Epiphanius brings no charge 
against them. Nor is it at all probable that they denied the divi- 
nity of Christ, notwithstanding their rejection of the Gospel of 
John; nay, even although they may have taken up a position, not 
merely of indifference, but of actual antagonism, to the developed 
dogma of the Logos (see Epiphanius’ Her. 51, 28; Anaceph. 
ed. Pet. 2, 144). For such a denial would by no means have 
been excused by Epiphanius; he would then rather have justly 
classed them with the Ebionites: whereas he does the very con- 
trary. They had no intention, therefore, of denying divinity 
to Christ; but still it is not likely that they willingly traced it 
back to the Holy Spirit, as a being distinct from God; for to 
have assumed that, would have been incompatible with their re- 
lation both to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost and to Montanism. 
Even supposing they did the del @eds Adyos trapeEeBaror, Tov ard 
ITarpos (Anaceph. 2, 144, 5), it is improbable that they admitted 
the existence of distinctions in God,—for the purpose of avoid- 
ing which, they contented themselves with simply saying that 
Christ was a man who had in Himself the deity of the Father, 
instead of adopting the doctrine of the Logos, by which His 
divinity was more distinctly defined. Naturally enough, when 
their aim was to preserve the true humanity of Christ, as it de- 
cidedly was (see Note 1, Appendix), the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of the higher nature of Christ became converted into 
the doctrine of the predestination (apoyvwaus, predestinatio) of 
this peculiar union of God with a man.? 

Such a doctrine evidently left undetermined, whether the 
divine in Christ was personal, or a mere force. According, 
therefore, as the mind was more under the sway of religion, or 
of the practical understanding, this Monarchianism necessarily 
took a patripassian or an Ebionitic turn. Let us now consider 
these two tendencies. 


1 The passage from Origen’s Comm. in Ep. Tit. T. iv., in Pamph. Apolog. 
p. 22,—** qui dicunt . . . quod homo natus Patris solam in se habuerit 
deitatem,”—probably relates to the Alogi. If so, the heresies which are 
there enumerated before and after, form a regular and orderly series. To 
the “ Deitas Patris,” «erpixy becrne, would then be opposed the rarpixcs Ozos 
aéyog required by Epiphanius; see Her. 51, 28. 
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I. EBIONITICAL MONARCHIANISM 3 OR, THE REVIVAL OF 
EBIONISM IN A HIGHER FORM. 


The revivification of Ebionism, which we have now to con- 
sider, differed from the old in two respects :—in that, firstly, it 
allowed the supernatural birth of Christ ; and, secondly, perceived 
the impossibility of the belief in the unique and exceptional 
character of Christ standing its ground, or even of allowing the 
reality of His human development, unless the divine element 
which distinguished Him were confessed to have influenced it 
from the very beginning. This form of Ebionism is in advance 
also of that abstract, ethical point of view, which attaches worth 
to a moral development only so far as it springs from human 
power. There is no reason for doubting what Eusebius men- 
tions having found in an old writing (H. E. 5, 28), that Theo- 
dotus the Tanner, of Byzantium, arrived at his thesis—Christ 
was Widds avOpwrros, although born of the Virgin (Tertull. de 
prescript. 53), after a denial of Christ, and that his heresy was 
meant to serve as a cloak to his apostasy. But this ground alone, 
even though, as is not improbable, he added higher predicates to ° 
Christ, should prevent us regarding him as a worthy representa- 
tive of the higher form of Ebionism which was now reviving into 
existence. It is quite certain that neither the Alogi, with whom 
he was connected (see above), nor the school which sprang from 
him, held Christ to be merely an ordinary man ; for then they 
would not have deserved even the name of heretics (Note 2). 
We will direct our attention a little longer to this school. 

It is probable that in the Theodotians a school was found for 
a speculative, or, more precisely expressed, for a pantheistic 
form of Ebionism connected with Gnosticism. The funda- 
mental features of this view, as laid down by Theodotus the 
Money-changer (Theodoret, Her. fab. 2, 6), or by the Theo- 
dotus whom Clemens Alexandr. mentions (with Neander, I hold 
the two to be one and the same person), are the following :-— 
During the second half of the second century, we find, in 
general, that the hypostases and mythical Xon-world of Gnosti- 
cism, which were formerly kept apart, began to be confounded 
with each other; and the same thing is particularly observable 


1 See the Inquiry into the true idea of Heresy, contained in Note U, 
Appendix, Vol. I. Transl. 
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in the Theodotians, in so far as they assert even the Logos to 
be absolutely identical with the Father (Exc. Theod.19). The 
image of this Logos, whom they take pleasure in designating 
High Priest (compare 27), or Melchizedek (Note 3; see Theo- 
doret’s Har. Fab. 2, 6), was borne by Christ (ibid.), as, indeed, 
by all elect souls. No one individual, however, can be said to 
be identical with that eternal idea; not even Christ contained 
all its fulness, but was merely one word of the Word (Adyou 
Aébyos, 19); one ray of the divine was in His soul, and that He 
shares with all elect souls. The presence of the Redeemer in 
the world was but a shadow of the glory He has with the 
Father. Both the elder and the younger Theodotus (Exc. 60) 
readily appealed to Luke i. 35. They considered the words, 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon thee, and the power of the 
Most High will overshadow thee,” to refer to the body of the 
Lord, and to the formative power of God, which moulded it in 
the womb of the Virgin. In this case, also, they meant to exclude 
the indwelling or incarnation of the wvedya or Adyos. To the 
Logos who was in identity with the Father there attached, it is 
true, from eternity the wepvypadpy, but He had no personal exist- 
ence (ovcia). He was the Father’s countenance, or His circum- 
scription (Umschriebenheit) and form; and this is the meaning 
of the word Son, as applied to God apart from the incarnation 
(10, 19); Sonship is, as it were, a determination of the Father 
Himself, the element of finitude in Him. The Father Himself 
is the Son, so far as He turns His countenance towards us,—in 
which alone we are able to know Him (10, 23). But the Logos 
has by no means an exclusive relation to Christ. In becoming 
incarnate,—and we must not suppose there to have been only 
one incarnation, for the Son was incarnate also in the prophets 
(19),—this Son, that is, God, not merely assumed flesh, but 
also personality (ovc/a), out of the subject (man), The person- 
ality, however, held the position of servant; for it was capable 
of suffering, and was subject to the active, supreme cause (19). 

It is scarcely possible not to perceive the after-influence of 
the system of the elder Theodotus in this form of Ebionism. In 
a variety of ways he affirmed, in opposition to the Church, that 
Christ was, after all, a true man; and whatever other divine 
attributes he may have given to Him, rested solely on the basis 
of His full human personality. Such also was the position of 
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the younger Theodotus (Note 4). Now, although, like the 
Gnostic Ebionism which consolidated itself into definite forms 
towards the end of the second century, after the elder Ebionism ~ 
had died out, Theodotus found little difficulty in attributing to 
Christ, or to His elect and predestined soul, a divine substance, 
the Ebionitic character of his views shows itself at once in his 
supposition, that the Redeemer merely awakened the soul out of 
sleep and kindled the divine spark, which lies at all events in 
the elect (3); and in his not leaving to Christ even the dignity 
of being an unique incarnation of the Word. The elect differ 
from each other only in the measure in which the one ap- 
proaches nearer to the tédos mpoxomijs—that is, to the idea of 
the true man, created in the image of God—than the other. 
Accordingly, this form of Ebionism also was at last compelled 
to agree with the elder Theodotus when he says (Tertull. de 
prescr. 53),—“ Christ is raised above other men nulla alia nisi 
sola justitie auctoritate.’ An exactly similar position was oc- 
cupied somewhat later than Theodotus the Elder, according to 
Eusebius (see 5, 28) and Theodoret (see Her. fab. 2, 4), by Ar- 
temon; with the single difference that he had probably cast off 
the Gnostic element (compare Note 3, and take in conjunc- 
tion therewith Heer. fab. 2, 5, at the commencement). Devoted 
to Hellenic philosophy (Euseb. 5, 28), and, as it appears, deal- 
ing arbitrarily with the Old and New Testament records, he 
and his school believed themselves warranted in describing it as 
an innovation to designate Christ, God ;—an assertion, the oppo- 
site of which we have clearly enough shown to be true, and the 
drift and nature of which is perfectly plain from his pretence of 
having the Apostles on his side. The further assertion, that his 
doctrine had prevailed in Rome till the time of Zephyrinus, does 
not accord very well with the reception given to Praxeas there; 
with the exclusion of the elder Theodotus by Victor, prior to 
Zephyrinus ; with the intimate relation existing between Iren- 
wus and the Romish Church; nor, lastly, with the remarks 
made above respecting the dogmatical views of the Romish 
Church subsequent to Clement’s day. In fact, he himself re- 
cedes from this position to the extent of granting, what he could 
not deny, that in ancient hymns deity had already been attri- 
buted to Christ; but he pretends that, in a doctrinal form, his 
ideas had held a place side by side therewith, or had even had 
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the predominance. Taking it, however, to be a fact, as history 
unquestionably teaches, that there was little doctrinal develop- 
ment of the faith in Rome during the second century, this is in 
itself a refutation of his affirmation; for if we deny the exist- 
ence of doctrinal development in general, we must deny also 
the existence of a doctrinal Ebionism. It is, of course, plain 
that a faith as yet doctrinally undeveloped might tolerate many 
principles which a keener eye would have condemned; but it 
does not therefore follow, that the faith itself was identical with 
such principles; although it agreed with the interest of the 
Artemonites to maintain the fairness of such aconclusion. For 
the rest, Artemon does allow that Christ was supernaturally 
born of the Virgin, and that He was exalted above the prophets 
by His virtue (Theodoret’s Her. fab. 2,4). In the matter of 
Monarchianism, therefore, he was at one with his predecessors ; 
but he was scientifically in advance of them, his views having 
acquired clearness and definiteness. Like them, he clung to 
the sinlessness and the supernatural birth; but, instead of mis- 
using the words, 6 Adyos cap éyévero, as did the Theodotians, 
who, notwithstanding their adhesion to the formula of the 
Church, really attributed nothing distinctive to Christ, he en- 
tirely avsids such lofty expressions; at the same time, ee 
he acknowledges the more distinctly that, on account of His 
sinlessness, an unique dignity appenained to Christ. The 
divinity which he concedes to Christ is His virtue, which raised 
Him ‘above the most distinguished of the human race; and that 
Artemon did not take a merely empirical view of this virtue by 
representing it as the sole work of Christ’s human freedom, is 
very evident, partly from the comparison with the prophets, 
who were prophets because they participated in the Divine 
Spirit, and partly from his assigning to Christ a rank above the 
prophets, both in consideration of His supernatural birth and of 
the superior measure of His virtue." 

' Kel Apréwov 06716. 1 we. Ta my nora rev drwy Oecv mapewansing 
quciv Bddkcorv, adrov elpnxds lvoe rod wavrog momrgy’ tov d¢ xvprov ’Inooby 
Xpiorcv dvbpawov ciwe Windy, tx weepbévov yeyevynuivov, ray dé wpoPutav 
cdipern xpeirrove, Taira dé xal rods cwoordrous zAreye xexnpuxtvas, Topep- 
penvedav cav Belov ypadav ray Sicevosev, Tovs d€ peer Exelvovs Osoroyijoos Tov 
Xpiorev, odx dvra Oxy. Artemon’s party extended far into the second 


century, and even Paul of Samosata is classed with it by the teachers of 
the Church,—for example, by Theodoret, Heer. fab. 2, 8. , 
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Paul of Samosata’ gave the completest development to this 
higher form of Ebionism (about 270 after Christ). Many 
points of his system, indeed, are but a repetition of what had 
been taught before; and the early writers regularly described 
him as an adherent of Artemon. He did away with the songs 
of praise to Christ, under the pretence of their being of modern 
origin ;—a mode of procedure resembling that of Artemon in one 
respect, but in another respect in glaring contradiction to him ; 
for Artemon had maintained (see Schleiermacher’s Z. Theol. 2, 
490), that a @codoyetv of Christ was discoverable solely in old 
hymns, and not in strictly doctrinal productions (to which the 
author of the Little Labyrinth already gave a fitting reply: 
Euseb. 5, 20). Like Artemon, with whom the ancients con- 
stantly class him, he starts with the unity of God, denies the 
existence of a codia, or Adyos, distinct from the Father (évu7rd- 
oratos), and represents the Logos in God as merely that which 
intelligence or reason is in the human heart. In this sense he 
took the passage, “ J am in the Father, and the Father in Me.” 
He advances, therefore, no further than that tavrérys of the 
Logos with the Father, which the younger Theodotus so de- 
cidedly taught in opposition to the doctrine of the Church (Exc. 
Theod. 19). Up to this time, the Church had found no better 
way of describing the distinction between the divine in Christ 
and God, than the, as we have seen, unsatisfactory one of 
assigning the divine reason or codia to the Son. Paul further 
resembles his predecessors in laying the main stress on the 
human personality of Christ; but he carries it out more fully. 
His Christ is from beneath («dérwOev, Euseb. 7, 30; Theodoret, 
Her. fab. 2, 8): édwpdOn tov Xpiotov avOpwrrov réyov, elas 
xaprtos Siadepdvtas 7Evwapévov. Huseb. 7, 27 y—Todrov 6é (ITav- 
Aov) Tamrewa kal yapat wrerh rept Tod Xpuorob Tape Thy éxKAN- 
owaotiKny SoacKanriav Ppovrjoavros, & ws Kowvod THY piaw avOpe- 
mov yevopévou, etc. C. 30,—Tov pév yap vidv tod Ocod (so say 
the Bishops in their Synodal Epistle) od Bovrcras cvvoporoyeiv 
€E obpavod Kkaternrv0évar—réyer "Incodv Xpiocrov kdtobev. 
They term Him éfopxenoduevov 76 wvotrpiov (whereas even he 


2 Compare Euseb. 7, 27-30; Hahn’s “ Bibliothek der Symbole u. s. w.,” 
pp. 91-97, 129 f.; Epiph. Hen 65; Theodoret, Heer. fab. 2, 8 ; Ehrlich’s 
‘““de erroribus Boul Samos.” Lips. 1745 ; Schwab's “de Pauli Sam. vita 
atque doctrina,” Diss. inaug. 1839. 
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had previously had faith in Christ as Lord and God: Euseb. ed. 
Heinichen) nal eumopredvovta rh puapad alpéces tod ’Aprewa 
(compare Euseb. 5, 28, at the commencement). The Logos, 
that is, the activity of God which breathed through Him from 
above, did not dwell in Him as a person, but merely as a quality 
or power (ove odawwdas GANA KaTd TrowTHTa) ; and although he 
does not appear to have questioned the supernatural birth of 
Christ (in opposition to the indefinite expression of Euseb. 7, 27, 
we may adduce the distinct declaration of Athanasius c. Apoll. 
2, 3, that he taught, Ocdv é« wapGévov), he laid no particular 
stress on it; and the utmost he could have meant by it was, that 
Christ continued permanently the subject of divine influence, 
and that His humanity was predestined to, and therefore also 
prepared for, this abiding union with the divine power. What 
is peculiar to him, however, is his endeavour to establish the 
Sonship or deity of Christ, on the ground of the divine power 
which dwelt in Him, after the analogy of the prophets, but in a 
fuller measure (according to the Contestatio Cleri Constantinop. 
quod Nestor. ejusd. sit sentent. cum Paulo Samos. Mansi Coll. 
4, 1108, Paul’s doctrine was—iva usjre 6 é« AaBld ypicbels 
GdOtptos 7 THS codias, pire } copia ev ddAd@ ov'Tws evorKh : 
compare Baur 1. c. 1, 296), urging that it was the animating 
principle of His human development, which, having attained its 
goal, constituted Him, for its excellence, worthy of the name of 
Son of God. (Compare the above passage from Theodoret, Her. 
fab. 2, 8; Athan. de Syn. c. 26,—Utorepov airov pera tiv év- 
avOpdrnow ex mpoxomhs TeOcomoujcbat, TS THY piow avOpwrov 
yeyovévat: c. 45,—€& avOparrev yéyove Oeds. Fragm. Ep. Synod. 
in Leontius c. Nest. et Eutych., he taught cvvddeay mrpds tHv 
codiay cata ud0now Kab petovolav; Epiph. Her. 65,—év ai7@ 
évérrvevoev dvwev 6 Aoyos.) As of a like tendency, I am inclined 
to take the passage in Epiph. 65, 1,—éOav 6 Adyos évijpynoe 
Loves Kal avirOe mpos Tov watépa; but I doubt whether it teaches 
a separation of the divine from this man, similar to that which 
Sabellians taught, as Baur affirms (I. c. p. 305). For the only 
idea justificatory thereof—to wit, that after His perfection 
Christ was possessed of deity in Himself, in the way above men- 
tioned, and that He therefore needed no longer the influence of 
the Logos—can scarcely have been entertained by him, seeing 
that it would have still further weakened the, in other respects, 
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feeble proof of the deification of Christ. At what moment 
he considered the deity of Christ to have commenced, whether 
after His resurrection or after His baptism, we are not informed 
(Note 5). If God-manhood did not pertain to Him originally, 
it became His through the medium of His mpoxory, of His 
perfect human development, for the sake of which Paul repre- 
sents Him as deified. This deification is annexed as an external 
consequence ; but it cannot have been anything more than a 
quality, a thing of rank and of dignity, not of essence (Theo- 
doret 1. c.). The divine in the Son, or Christ, continues by itself 
impersonal (dvaipe? Hv Tod viod [of the eternal Son] érécracw, 
hacker pr elvat adtov evuTdctatov, dd\rAd ev atts Oe@, Epiph. 
Her. 65, 1). When, to his doctrine, “God is one person with 
the Logos, é» pocwov (Epiph. 1. c.), even as man is one with 
his reason,” the objection was raised,—“ The doctrine of the 
Church requires one God, but several rpécw7a of the same ;” 
he replied, that as he also held Christ to be a person (namely, 
as a man), his faith too (compare Epiph. 1. c. 7) had several 
mpocona; God and Christ stand over against each other as 
opoovarot, that is, probably, as alike personal (see Note 4). A 
vexatious dialectical procedure of this kind could, of course, 
deceive no one; but it had the effect of rendering the word 
cpoovctos, so employed and referred to personality in general, 
suspicious for a time (according to Athanasius de Syn. Ar. et 
Sel. c. 45, fears were entertained that, if Paul’s view were 
adopted, a human personality must be admitted into the Trinity), 
until the fourth century stamped it with the seal of Church 
authority (Note 6). If the word ote/a be taken in the sense of 
substance or essence (Wesen), Paul teaches an érepoovcla of the 
Son and the Father; in their inmost centre, as to their person- 
ality, they continue apart; and the personality of the Son is 
conceived as merely finite, although év adté évérvevoev dvwbev 
6 Aeyos (compare Pauli Serm. ad Sabian.,—ai Siddopor dices 
Kal 7d Siddopa mpdcwra &va Kal povov &vdcews your tpérov, 
Thy Kata Oédnow ctpBacw). 

This Christology is remarkable for combining within itself 
such varied elements; and, indeed, as Epiphanius already (Heer. 
65, 9) seems to hint, Paul’s aim in its construction apparently 
was to attain a point of view from which principles, otherwise 
antagonistic, would be seen to form part of a higher unity : hence 
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also, until recent times, many were uncertain in what class Paul 
ought to be placed. We have no longer here to do with the old 
Ebionism, and its abstract dualistic conception of God; Paul 
taught, on the contrary, that the power of the divine Logos, in 
its highest energy, had appeared in this man ;—not, however, in 
a docetical manner, as the Gnostic Christology represented, but 
permanently. His conception of it, indeed, was such as to 
enable him to trace out a truly human, free development for 
Christ, in a more complete manner than the Church teachers 
of his day; yet at the same time he never supposed a time 
when the man Jesus, who rose by gradual progress from a lower 
position up to deification, had been without the Logos. He tried 
also to assert for Christ Sonship and deity; on the condition, it 
is true, that it should grow out of the humanity. In conse- 
quence, the deity thus claimed for Christ was neither selfless, nor 
involved a double personality. Further, the Logos who dwelt in 
Christ was not something subordinate, but a truly divine power, 
yea, God Himself in His activity. He formed as large a con- 
ception of this activity as appeared compatible with the require- 
ments of a free human development. In this respect, he occupied 
a far higher position than the Patripassians and Sabellians; for 
they were by no means able to give so perfect a representation 
of the humanity of Christ. On the other hand, he was essen- 
tially one with them in his unitarian conception of God; indeed, 
he harmonized so completely with them, that we can easily ex- 
plain how he should have been frequently classed with Sabel- 
lians. Epiphanius also charges him with the cvvadrupy of the 
Logos and the Father; for he denies the pre-existence of the 
Logos and His possession of an independent hypostasis. On the 
other hand, he did not conceive God to be motionless and inert, 
or far removed from the world; but taught that the one God, 
who is in Himself Logos and Pneuma, and for whose unity he 
pleads, as did the Sabellians, in opposition to the Church, revealed 
Himself, became the Adcyos mpopopixds, and is present in His 
revelation. Indeed, he might himself have laid down a kind of 
economic Trinity; and probably he meant to do something of 
the sort, when, in referring to the Son, he maintained that he 
also taught the existence of two hypostases, Father and Son. 
But even if Schleiermacher’s supposition were correct, that he 
regarded the soul in general as essentially divine, we should be 
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scarcely warranted in attributing to him the idea of a self- 
diremption of God, into the inner Logos and the Aédyos mrpodo- 
poxds; in the sense, namely, that God placed Himself over 
against Himself in humanity (that is, God on earth), specially 
in the perfect man; and that, out of the independent freedom 
with which He had, as it were, enfranchised Himself in man, 
He returns back to Himself through the ethical exercise of 
that freedom, in the first instance, in Christ. For Paul did 
not hold the world or humanity to be the Aoyos évepyds. And 
even when he says,— The Logos dwelt in Christ as in a temple; 
He was in Him what the inner man is in us,”—he merely bor- 
dered on, without actually proceeding to, the recognition of the 
hypostasis of the Logos; for he conceived the inner man rather 
as a simple attribute or quality. Because, however, he regarded 
the free human and the divine personalities as mutually exclu- 
sive magnitudes, we are justified in saying,—So far as Paul saw 
in Christ a manifestation of the Father (Epiph. 1. c. 5), and 
with the Sabellians appealed to John xiv. 9; and, further, so 
far as he held this person, in its ideal development, to be deter- 
mined by the évépyeva of God,—in so far was he on the point of 
passing over into Sabellianism, and under the necessity of sus- 
pending the évépyea of the human aspect, of reducing it to a 
purely passive condition. So far, however, he was unable to go. 
For his fundamental Christological tendency plainly was to lay 
chief stress on the humanity; and therefore, notwithstanding 
some inconsistencies, his theory continued to be Ebionitical, an 
incarnation of God to be an utter impossibility, and the divine 
to occupy a place merely on the surface of the kernel of the 
strictly human personality of Christ. In this sense, we may say 
that Paul considered the humanity to form the inmost centre 
and proper substance of the person of Christ; and that the 
divine, on the contrary, touched merely the actuality of the man 
Jesus, that is, His phenomenal aspect. 

Looking back from the point at which we now stand to the 
commencement of the series here terminated, we have a spec- 
tacle before us which will often be re-enacted,—the spectacle, 
namely, that a system whose basis was originally pantheistic, is 
necessitated, in consequence of the accession of the subjective, 
personal principle, either to become deistic, or to throw aside its 
error and accept the truth. For Judaistic and deistic it cer- 
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tainly is, to represent the essence of God and of man as neces- 
sarily foreign to each other, and as only coming into contact 
with each other through the medium of the divine power which 
dwells in Christ, as in a temple (Contest. cleri Const., etc., 1. c., 
év XpiotS (Fv 4) copia) as év vad Ocod; and Paul frequently 
employs the expression,—in Christ copia évoixet; compare 
Neander 2, 1036). This, therefore, is again simply the inner 
relation of the heathenish and the Jewish principle, as we found 
it existing in the days of the older Ebionism and Docetism : 
they form two extremes, which unavoidably tend to a false 
union ; that is, they ceaselessly pass over the one into the other, 
when they fail to find a true union in Christianity. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
II. MONARCHIANISM OF THE PATRIPASSIAN FORM. 


A FAR mightier tendency than the Ebionism just considered-. 
mightier, because more amicably related to the interests of re- 
ligion—was Patripassianism, which, after undergoing a process 
of refinement and development, attained its most perfect form 
and expression in Sabellianism. After making many uncon- 
nected beginnings during the course of the second century, 
even prior to the time of Praxeas, this system attained sudden 
ripeness and wide diffusion even in the Church ;—first, under, 
the imperfect form of Patripassianism, shortly. before the end 
of the second century; and again, after some links of develop- 
ment had intervened, soon after the middle of the third century. 
Relatively to those beginnings, we may remark in the out- 
set, that Justin Martyr makes us acquainted, in his Dial. c. 
Tryph. 128, with men who are very like the later Sabellians, 
One and the same divine dvvayus, say they, undivided and un- 
separated from the Father, as the light on earth from the light 
of the sun in heaven, has appeared under different names and 
forms, as Messenger, Shechinah, Man, and Word; and these 
appearances are the appearances of the Father. When He 
wills, say they, He causes His power to go forth; and when He 
wills, He calls it back into Himself. Those who held such views 
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must, of course, have regarded all revelation as something mo- 
mentary and abrupt: no such thing as a knowledge of perma- 
nent forms of divine revelation, and of their connection with each 
other is attainable ; everything remains theophany. We find, 
however, even here, the characteristic feature, that the divine 
Svvauus in itself is asserted to be absolutely identical with the 
Father, and that the element of limitation, of distinction from 
God the Father, is supposed to owe its existence to the entrance 
into the world of finitude, to be the effect of the oixovoyia, or 
of revelation; whereas the divine substance in itself resists and 
excludes all distinctions. But if we ask, what is the funda- 
mental philosophical view which lies at the basis of such a 
theory of the revelation of God; and if, in this behoof, we 
apply the above propositions to creation in general, and not 
merely to the Old Testament account (an application which 
they themselves justify us in making, in that they trace back 
the origin of the angels also to that divine dvvayts, in which the 
Father as it were spreads Himself out),—we shall arrive most 
surely at our goal by taking our stand on their favourite image, 
and saying :—God is like the sun, which diffuses itself through, 
and as it were expands itself to the boundaries of, the sphere 
of light; and as the sun draws back every evening, at setting, 
the rays in which it appeared to us, so God draws Himself back 
into Himself. I would just hint with a word also, that the 
Pseudo-Clementines, with their Monas, which dilates itself to 
a Dyas, and again returns into itself, and perhaps also the 
gnosticizing Gospel of the Egyptians, may be placed under the 
same category.' Whether the influence of the stoical cosmology 
or theology should also be taken into consideration as a further 
factor, is doubtful, notwithstanding that common or similar ex- 
pressions, like cvaroAy and Siactody, exoracis, suggest such a 
course. More importance ought probably to be attached to the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, which began to come into vogue, even 
before the end of the second century, specially through Celsus. 
For it does teach that God eternally mediates Himself with 
Himself through the world, that the divine life flows through 


1 Baur, 1. c. p. 274, refers the Gospel of the Egyptians to this connec- 
tion with a positiveness which I am unable to share; for we know only of 
a sexual Dyas (Geschlechtsdyas) which becomes a Monas. Compare Grabe’s 
“ Spicilegium” 1, 35. 
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a circuit, and that God proceeds forth from Himself and be- 
comes a Son to Himself in the world. Related thereto, and 
unquestionably not without considerable influence on Neo- 
Platonism, was finally Gnosticism, between which, with its pan- 
theistic fundamental view and the principle of Sabellianism, the 
affinity was all the greater, the more it turned from its ethniciz- 
ing phantastic theosophy to the more sober doctrine of the unity 
of the Alleinheitslehre—a doctrine essentially involved in it 
from the beginning,—or the more fully it obeyed the injunc- 
tion of Irenzeus, to reduce its endless hypostases to momenta of 
the conception of God. The connection of Sabellianism with 
Gnosticism, apart from the pantheistic basis common to both, 
is specially noteworthy for two reasons. Firstly, the older 
patripassian form of Sabellianism, which did not shrink from 
attributing change and suffering to God, directs our attention 
to the transformation already experienced by the rigid Jewish 
conception of God at the hand of Gnosticism. Secondly, the 
older patripassian form of Sabellianism was guided, not so much 
by a philosophical or cosmological, as by a religious interest 
(not till a later period did it become religio-historical or religio- 
philosophical) ; and even in this aspect, the transition from 
Gnosticism to it was effected by one of the most noted Gnostics, 
Marcion.' This religious interest manifested itself particularly 
in the opposition consciously raised by it to every form of 
Subordinatianism, and in its disposition to put Christ on a level 
with God; nor did it object merely to Ebionitical Monarchian- 
ism, but also to those doctrines of the Church which subordi- 
nate the Son to the Father (compare Origen in Matth. T. 
xvii. § 14, Neander 2, 994 f.). It is of far more consequence, 
however, to note the stadium at which the doctrine of the 
Church itself stood, when this tendency broke out. Here we 
refer not merely to the indeterminateness which prevailed, and 
which did not quite exclude Sabellian principles; for example, 
when the presbyter says, in Irenzeus, “ Mensura Patris filius ;” 
or when Clemens Alexandrinus says, with the younger Theo- 
dotus, “The Son is the countenance of the Father ;” or when 
Melito says, Oeds wémovOev trod Sefvas icpanditiSos (compare 
Routh 1,116). Still more positive countenance was given by 

1 So far as I know, Neander was the first to direct attention to this fact. 
(See above.) 
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two circumstances. Firstly: From the days of the Apostles down 
to Justin, the Church had, as we have seen, laid prime stress on 
the hypostatic pre-existence of the higher nature of Christ; and 
Justin, in connection therewith, had not even avoided subordina- 
tian elements. He himself, however, firmly believed the Logos to 
be of one substance with the Father; and during the course of 
the history of the doctrine of the Logos, this constantly assumed 
a more definite shape, until, in the second half of the second cen- 
tury, the Church was concerned not so much to distinguish the 
Son from, as to establish His unity with, the Father. Inadequate 
momenta, which had been intended to aid in establishing the 
.divine hypostasis of Christ, but which intertwined Him imme- 
diately with the world, were then cast aside, and the Son was 
introduced into the inmost adytum of the divine essence itself, 
as the reason and wisdom of God. Had the matter rested there 
(a thing to which the teachers of the Church were certainly 
opposed), Sabellianism would have found a home in the Church, 
and the impossibility of distinguishing the Son from the Father 
would have become a manifest fact. For if the divine Trias, 
which the faith of the Church had long held to be a settled 
thing, meant nothing more than that reason and spirit (Adyos 
kal mvetwa) are in God, Monarchianism would have had no 
reason for its opposition. Moreover, inasmuch as the Church 
most decidedly maintained that there was only one God, Sabel- 
lianism was the more justified in, as it were, asking the doctrine 
of the Church, whether a merely economic Trinity would not 
meet the wants of the Christian mind; and in the then posi- 
tion of the doctrine of an immanent Trinity, it could with cer- 
tainty reckon on receiving, in many cases, an affirmative reply. 
Secondly: The revival of Ebionism must have caused the Church 
to cling more firmly to the doctrine of the essential equality of 
the Son; and fear both of it, and of the Arianism which now 
began to raise its head,’ must have prevented it from insisting 
too strongly on the distinction between the divine in Christ 
and the Father. And, in fact, it is quite possible that the ever- 


1 Compare Recognit. Pseudoclement. (see Vol. I. 216 and Note BBBB). 
On the other hand, after what has been advanced above (Vol. I. 192 #f.), 
it is not improbable that a class of Ebionites also (of course a higher 
class, to which one scarcely ought to apply the name) approximated to 
Patripassianism. 
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strengthened tendency to affirm, even as regards the soul, the 
completeness of the humanity of Christ in opposition to Docetism 
(Note 7),—a tendency unquestionably little favourable to any 
form of Sabellianism,—was, in many respects, restrained by the 
necessity of combating Ebionism ; for Ebionism postulated above 
all, for the integrity of the humanity of Christ, a complete and 
free personality. 

The weakest side of the newer form of Ebionism, in the eyes 
of simple-minded Christians, was its inability to lay any stress 
on the death of Christ and His atoning work. (It was otherwise, 
perhaps, with those alone who are mentioned in the note on the 
last page.) Some, indeed, are said to have done so (Orig. Comm. 
in Joh. T. xxxii. 9), but it was mere inconsistency ; and the ‘epdv 
Kal ca@tijptov yphua, which, according to them, 6 cravpadels Td 
Koop érrudedyxev, can scarcely be connected, otherwise than 
arbitrarily and magically, with an Ebionitic Christology. In 
this respect especially, the patripassian view was far more satis- 
factory :—the more explicable, therefore, is the great impression 
made by Praxeas, its earliest representative, and a confessor, 
during his first stay in Rome. The heresy which Praxeas in- 
troduced, Victorinus endeavoured to strengthen (corroborare 
curavit), says Tertullian in the passage from his “de preser. 
her.” 53. This was, without doubt, the Roman Bishop Victor, 
who excommunicated Theodotus. The excitement which then 
prevailed precisely in Rome, on account of the revival of Ebion- 
ism, would appear therefore to have favoured the introduction 
of views of a directly opposite character, of which Praxeas, 
coming from Asia, was the advocate and representative. When 
we remember that a certain predominance had hitherto always 
been given to the Father over the Son, we shall confess the ad- 
mission of the idea, that in Christ the Father had appeared, had 
actually manifested Himself in His person, to have been an 
unheard of but a mighty step. The inmost nature of God is 
disclosed,—a completely new period is inaugurated. We thus 
enter into fellowship with the Most High God, who is God alone; 
and no middle being has been able to redeem us. It cannot 
have been the idea of the mere abstract unity of God that led 
Patripassians to the view they advocated; on the contrary, that 
Jewish momentum, in itself, would have absolutely excluded 
the possibility of change and suffering in God. But it was also 
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the consciousness of entering into immediate fellowship with 
the Most High God, who as such is the one God, in conse- 
quence of His completely clothing Himself with our humanity, 
sharing the distress of finitude, and the sufferings which fall 
solely to the lot of our nature,—that constituted a second and 
equally important momentum of Patripassianism. On the one 
hand, Praxeas and Marcion are thus brought into closer proxi- 
mity, the former turning out to be the Church’s continuation of 
the latter; on the other hand, a new explanation is given of the 
warfare they waged in common with Montanism, and it is seen 
to have been the natural result of their essential principles. 
Montanism threatened the Church with a new form of 
legality, incompatible with the revelation of the inmost nature 
of God vouchsafed to men in Christianity. The doctrine of 
the Trinity by no means furnishes a sufficient explanation of 
the opposition raised by Praxeas to Montanism; for, in the first 
place, there are too few traces of an old Montanistic doctrine of 
the Trinity, and Tertullian had arrived at his doctrine of the 
Trinity prior to embracing Montanism ; and, in the second place, 
if, as some affirm, it were certain that the Montanistic doctrine 
of the Trinity was ceconomical, that is, in principle Sabellian, it 
would be difficult to explain Praxeas’ opposition thereto. 
Praxeas, says Tertullian (see Adv. Prax. 20), treats the 
words, “I and the Father are one; He that seeth Me, seeth 
the Father,” as though they formed the entire Bible (Note 8) ; 
and in the Old Testament, appeals most readily to the passages 
which testify to the unity of God (c. 18). This, says Tertullian, 
is right enough in opposing polytheism; but we are not thereby 
shut out from understanding, by the one God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. But what aré the teachings of Praxeas 
concerning the Christian idea of God, which, even in the general 
baptismal formula, takes a Trinitarian form? One and the 
same, says he, is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (c. 2). Now, 
as he absolutely refuses to admit of distinctions in the simple 
divine essence (c. 12, the “unitas simplex,” the “unicus et 
singularis Deus”), what significance can he attach to that tri- 
plicity? The question of the Holy Spirit we must leave un- 
touched, for we do not know what Praxeas said regarding Him ; 
but we know that he denied the pre-existence of the Son, and 
proposed to apply the designation to the Incarnate One alone. 
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It was not a mere power of the Most High that was active in 
the formation of Christ, but the power of the Most High is the 
Most High Himself (c. 26); He descended into Mary. Had 
Praxeas and his school brought the Trinitarian names into con- 
nection with the different revelations, the word Father also would 
have stood to him for a form of the revelation of the one God, 
and this one God he would then have distinguished, as the 
Monas, not only from the Son, but even from the Father. We 
do not find, however, that he did anything of the kind; on the 
contrary, it is probable that he identified the Father with the 
Monas.! The distinction, therefore, that he draws between God 
in general and Christ, is the following,—“ The Father is the 
Spirit, that is, God, that is, Christ: the Son is the Flesh, that is, 
the man, that is, Jesus. The higher element in the person of 
Jesus is God Himself, or the Father; in Jesus, however, He 
entered into finitude and became man. In the one person of 
Christ, Praxeas distinguished the part that was born, to wit, the 
flesh, and God, who is in Himself unalterable. The Father 
proceeded forth from Himself, and returned back into Himself 
(c. 23). In this way, the incarnation is reduced to a mere 
theophany; not even the eternal continuance of this person is 
ensured, especially as Praxeas taught nothing concerning a soul 
of Christ. The man, the “caro,” must have been conceived as 
impersonal, as a mere garment, or as an organ whose office it is 
to present the Father visibly to the world. 

Had Praxeas gone no further, his system would have differed 
little from the old Docetism,—for example, from that of Mar- 
cion. But he conceived the appearance of the Most High God 
to be at all events one of long continuance, a permanent one: 
like Noetus, he represents Jesus as having been actually born 

,of Mary, as growing, hungering, thirsting, suffering, and dying. 
To the assumption of so permanent and peculiar an union of God 
with human nature, Praxeas was undoubtedly impelled by a re- 
gard to the religious nature of man, which feels that in Christ, 
God did enter into the most intimate fellowship with our nature. 
Such a fellowship would not have been established, had not He 


10.16: ‘ Patrem in vulvam Marie deducunt.” C. 27: Out of the ** virtus 
Altissimi” which overshadowed Mary, ‘‘Patrem faciunt.” Compare c. 23, 2. 

2, 23: * Tolerabilius erat, duos divisos, quam unum Deum versipellem 
preedicare.” 
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participated in all the acts and sufferings of the man Jesus, and 
had He assumed human nature merely externally as a garment. 
For this reason, Schleiermacher (1. c. p. 497) had no right to 
throw doubt on the statement frequently made by Tertullian 
and others, to the effect that Praxeas and his school represented 
God Himself, or the Father, as sympathetically suffering with 
us. ‘Tertullian’s expression, “Patrem crucifixit,” must, of 
course, perhaps be taken rhetorically ; for he distinguished be- 
tween the “caro” and the Father, and: therefore also, that 
which could befall the former alone, from that which might also 
touch the latter. But that he in some way or other held the 
Father to have participated in the sufferings of Christ, cannot 
be doubted! He and his school believed themselves the rather 
warranted in doing so, as even the recognised teachers of the 
Church were accustomed to say,—The Son, or even God, suf- 
fered; Christ, the Son of God, died.? But they tried to make 
their meaning more intelligible by the formula, “ compassus 
est pater filio” (c. 29). For fear of directly blaspheming the 
Father, Tertullian supposes, they adopted this milder form of 
expression, and granted that the Father and Son are two. It 
is scarcely likely, however, that Praxeas and his school meant, 
in adopting the formula, to grant that there were two (duos) 
subjects; for this would have thoroughly clashed with their 
theory. Their meaning probably was,—The sufferings affected, 
it is true, in the first instance, merely the body, through which 
God is Son; for the human substance alone was mortal (c. 
80). But the sufferings of the flesh could not remain in- 
different and foreign to the higher part of this person; on 
the contrary, the higher part, or the Father, sympathized in 
the sufferings (compassus est). We do not find Praxeas ever 
alluding to a human soul of Christ; and therefore it was im-, 
possible for him to avoid representing the ipse-Deus, the advo- 
Geos, as taking part in the sufferings of Christ. With this was 

1 In c. 2, where Tertullian professes to give an account of the doctrine of 
Praxeas, we read, ‘“‘Itaque post tempus pater natus, Pater passus:” c. 16, 
—‘‘Tpsum credunt Patrem et visum et congressum et operatum et sitim 
et esuriem passum.” 

2 Ergo inquis, et nos eadem ratione Patrem mortuum dicentes, qua vos 
Filium, non blasphemamus in Dominum Deum, non enim ex divina sed ex 


humana substantia mortuum dicimus:” c. 80; compare Melito in Routh 
1, 116. 
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connected his attributing a passible aspect to the nature of the 
Father, his assuming in the Father Himself that momentum of 
finitude, which others—as, for example, his opponent Tertullian 
—assumed in the Son, even prior to His incarnation. Tertullian 
was quite right in drawing the conclusion,—Sympathy is, after 
all, suffering; suffering, that is, with another. Lither the 
‘Father is incapable of suffering, and then He is incapable of 
sympathy ; or, if He be capable of sympathy, He is also capable 
of suffering. And, in fact, a mere suffering of the body, espe- 
cially as nothing is said of the existence of a human soul, would 
be spiritless, and without significance relatively to redemption. 
If we ask further, how Praxeas found it possible to transfer 
passibility to God, a reply is offered to us by his doctrine, that 
the divine had determined itself in itself as finite, had set forth 
out of itself the momentum of finitude (the “caro”); or rather, 
inasmuch as this would lead to a docetical, heavenly humanity, 
the Father took up this finite momentum, that is, flesh, into His 
essence, out of Mary, fully appropriated it and identified Him- 
self with it, so that He really became man; and “caro,” with all 
its liability to suffering, is, not something foreign to Him, but a 
momentum of Himself. This incorporation of humanity with 
His substance evidently presupposes, however, that the Father 
was in one aspect susceptible to the finite, to the passible; and 
it is this aspect which is manifested in the incarnation. So we 
understand it, when Tertullian finds it necessary, in opposition 
to Praxeas, to assure his readers, “caro non deus est” (c. 27) ; 
and when he gives a long refutation and exposition of the above 
mentioned theory, which at this period was not an uncommon 
one, namely, that God had, as it were, transformed Himself into 
“caro ;” in consequence whereof, Christ’s flesh participated in 
the divine essence, and it was possible to term His sufferings 
divine sufferings (Note 9). None the less, however, was God 
the Father present in this “caro,” even as to His unchange- 
ableness: the distinction between “caro” and “spiritus,” that 
is, “Deus,” is a real one; for, without renouncing Himself, God, 
as it were, gave Himself another form of being (Andersseyn) in 
the “caro” of Christ; but inasmuch as it is God Himself who 
gave Himself this other form of existence, the two aspects meet 
in the person of Christ, and do not stand over against each other 
as foreign. Whether this were the theory of Praxeas or not, we 
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must allow that Tertullian was justified in charging him with 
great inconsequence. For either he was in earnest in asserting 
the Father, the ad7d0eos, to be an absolutely simple Being; and 
then he could not attribute to Him a capability and an incapa- 
bility of suffering at one and the same time, but must have 
reduced the incarnation to a process, which merely transitorily 
affected His unchangeable essence, and must have represented 
Christ as an organ through which the omnipresent, unchange- 
able Father appears differently from elsewhere, although the 
incarnation was not on His part, that is, objectively, a pecu 
liar deed1 Or else, if he were in earnest in saying that God 
took finitude upon Himself in Christ, he must have allowed the 
existence of much more determinate distinctions in God, and 
have renounced on the one hand his doctrine of the abstract 
unity of God, and on the other hand his complaints against the 
doctrine of the Church.? This, too, was the point to which 
Tertullian endeavoured to drive him. With great insight he 
shows him how the incarnation must either be reduced to a 
mere semblance; how, consequently, it must be attributed to 
the subjective manner of consideration, when He, who in Him- 
self is unchangeable, appears in Christ and Christianity differ- 
ently from elsewhere; and how humanity would thus relapse in 


1 C. 11: “*Veracem Deum credens scio, illum non aliter, quam disposuit, 
pronuntiasse, nec aliter disposuisse, quam pronuntiavit. Tu porro eum 
mendacem efficias et fallacem et deceptorem fidei hujus, si cum ipse esset 
sibi filius, alii dabat filii personam” (that is, if God in Christ seemed to be 
another, appeared as another, than the Father, and yet was in reality merely 
an appearance of the Father). Compare c. 23. 

2 What does it mean, says Tertullian, when ‘the Son is said to pray to 
the Father, if there is no distinction between Father and Son? (c. 23). 
What is the resurrection of the Son, and His anointing (c. 28), or the curse 
which Christ was made for us? or the desertion of the Son, when He cried 
out, My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? (c. 30). It is a 
blasphemy to say that the Father became a curse for us.—In fact, the 
fellowship which God holds with man in Christ is reduced to a mere sem- 
blance, if full justice be not done to the distinction between the Father and 
the Son :—we see this most clearly in connection with the work of atone- 
ment. If God continue in simple identity with Himself, the process of 
reconciliation is a mere subjective play and appearance. At this point the 
affinity between Patripassianism and the entire Sabellian tendency on the 
one hand, and Docetism on the other, shows itself, as was hinted above, 
with peculiar distinctness. 
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its ante-Christian condition: or that he must go forwards (c. 4, 
2, 6, 30; Apolog. 21), admit the existence of objective distinc- 
tions in God, reject the abstract simplicity of the divine nature ; 
and then it would be possible for him to regard the divine Son 
as really and truly participating in finitude. This he expresses 
in the following way (c. 13),—“Through the appearance of 
Christ, the name of God has been more perfectly revealed. The 
difference between the worshippers of one God and of many 
gods (plurime divinitatis) is fixed by Christianity; for if we 
really meant that there are three Gods and three Lords, when 
we teach that there are Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, we, the 
sons of light, should have extinguished the torches which light 
us to the martyr’s death. But also between Christianity and 
Judaism (c. 31) there is no other difference than this, that the 
Jews believe monotheism to be incompatible with reckoning the 
Son, and after the Son the Spirit, to the one God. But what 
would be the work of Christianity, and the substance of the New 
Testament, which sets a limit to the law and the prophets with 
John, if Father, Son, and Spirit, believed in as three, do not 
constitute the one God?” 

By several teachers of the Church a connection is supposed 
to have existed between Praxeas and Hermogenes, the well- 
known defender of the eternity of matter (compare Philostr. de 
Heres. c. 54 f.; see Leopold’s “ Hermogenis de origine mundi 
sententia,” 1844, pp. 22 f. 28 ff.). As he does not appear to 
have called in question the deity of Christ (Tertull. adv. Her- 
mog. 1), although he probably doubted His pre-existence as a 
divine hypostasis and His participation in the creation of the 
world, he belongs without doubt to the class now under consi- 
deration. With this agrees the further circumstance, that, 
according to Theodoret, he did not hold the humanity of Christ 
to be eternal, but, like two Galatian heretics, Seleucus and 
Hermias, represented Him as laying aside His body in the sun ; 
in proof of which theory, they appealed to Ps. xix. 4. His 
opinion was perhaps the following :—that Christ laid aside the 
gross material element; whereas the soul, which (in his view) 
appertained to matter, might have continued Christ’s (compare 
Theodoret’s Her. fab. 1,19). It is worthy of remark, that, 
with his view of matter, he was able to attribute a soul also to 
Christ,—without veda, it is true:—vedua, however, was 
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involved in the divine substance of Christ. That the doctrine 
of a matter, independent of God, might very well suit this class 
of Monarchians, we shall see below. 

In Asia, patripassian views appear to Have already existed 
a considerable period ; at all events, the names of several repre- 
sentatives thereof have been handed down to us. So Epigonos 
and Cleomenes (see Theodoret’s Her. fab. 3, 3). But we have 
more precise information regarding Noetus, who, according to 
Hippolytus (c. Noetum, ed. Fabric. T. 1, 235 ff., of the Greek 
text, T. 2, 5 ff.) and Theodoret 1. ¢., as also according to John 
of Damascus, was a native of Smyrna; according to Epiph. 
(Her. 57), of Ephesus. 

Noetus also aimed at conciliating the true and perfect deity 
of Christ with the unity of God,' by saying, “ Christ Himself is 
the Father.” For the Father is God (Fabr. T. 2, 7), but Christ, 
who Himself was God, suffered ; inasmuch, then, as we know but 
one God and no other, to wit, the Father, I must necessarily at- 
tribute suffering to this God (todrov b3d maOos pépew). The 
Father is Himself the Son; the Son was born, suffered, and 
raised Himself from the dead. This explains, says he, why in the 
New Testament the resurrection of Christ is at one time treated 
as the work of the Father, at another time as the work of the 
Son. The meaning of this, again, is undoubtedly that the Father, 
God in Himself, is not the Son, apart from the incarnation ; and 
that the existence of a Son began with the incarnation ; whereas 
the Church terms the Logos doapxos, Son: so, for example, 
Justin, Tertullian, and others.?/ The Father, therefore, consti- 
tuted Himself His own Son in Christ. Besides the passages in 
Praxeas, Noetus appealed to Baruch iii. 35, Isa. xlv. 14, in proof 
of the unity of God; on the other hand, to Rom. ix. 5, 1 Cor. 
vill. 6, which put Christ on a level with the Most High God, in 
proof of His identity with the Father. The fate of finitude, 
of suffering, and the like, Noetus probably transferred to God, 
much more decidedly than even Praxeas: moreover, he does 


? According to Hippolytus c. Noét., he said to his opponents, r/ ob» 
xandy Tod do&alav rev Xpiordv ; according to Epiphanius, c/ yap maxdy we- 
woinna; tye Occv dokela, fue tmlorauas nad odx aArov, yevvnbevra, cbaro- 
Gavévre. To judge from the reply of the presbyters and from the nature of 
the case, Noetus considered the two to be indissolubly connected. 

® From this point of view Hippolytus c. Noetum 15, must be estimated. 
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not appear even to have distinguished so clearly between the odp£ 
and the God in Christ, as did Praxeas; but rather to have re- 
garded God Himself as one nature, which, in one aspect, is inca- 
pable of suffering, in another aspect, capable of suffering, mor- 
tal, and so forth ;—thus, like Praxeas, after blotting out the 
distinction between Father and Son, importing a distinction into 
the very essence of God. It deserves, however, acknowledg- 
ment and remark, that Noetus had already completed the sys- 
tem of Patripassianism, and had stripped it of that ethnic 
appearance of rendering God’s dicis immediately finite, which 
it had in the hands of Praxeas. For, in the passage to be 
immediately quoted from Theodoret, the éOédew plays a great 
réle relatively to the passible aspect of God’s being, recognised 
by Noetus. Everything finite, all change and suffering, affects 
God solely through the medium of His will; which, if it con- 
tinues the same and is in itself absolute (for example, as the 
will of love), is a sufficient guarantee of the unchangeableness 
of the divine being. To be invisible, ungenerated, immortal, 
and impassible, bélongs, on the contrary, to the divine essence in 
itself; at the same time, however, in the view of Noetus, this 
His essence cannot be a check on His will, but remains subject 
thereto, and on that account can be made passible, mortal, and 
so forth. It would be interesting to ascertain Noetus’ precise 
doctrine of redemption, in order to see whether his conception 
of this will of God, on which he lays such great stress, as op- 
posed to the divine nature, or to the physical categories of the 
idea of God, is an ethical one; or whether he regarded it as 
mere unconditioned, perfect power, which, being destitute of 
determinations in itself, is not raised above caprice. All that 
we certainly know, however, is that, in the view of Noetus, the 
eternal God put Himself, by His will, into the condition of pas- 
sibility and visibility ; ‘such is his estimate of the significance of 
the appearance of Christ. I am not inclined, therefore, with 
Schleiermacher (Theol. Nachlass 2, 506 f.), to charge Theodoret 
with error in saying, &a gacly civar Ocdv Kal matépa, Tov Oho 
Snpuoupyov' apavij pev, Stav Orn, pawwopevov 5€ Hvix’ av Bov- 
AnTat, Kal Tov avTOv adpaToy elvat Kal Cpa@pevoY, Kab yevynTOV 
Kat ayéevyntov: ayévyntov pev €& apyfis, yevuntov 6 dre é« THs 
mrapbévov yervnOqvas HOeAncev’ arab Kab aBdvarov Kal maduw 
ad mabntov Kab Ovnrov' amabys yap dv, pyot, TO Tod oTavpod 
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mdbos ebedjoas iméuevev. For Hippolytus, Epiphanius, and 
Theodoret agree too decidedly in representing Noetus as attri- 
buting suffering to God. Moreover, by introducing the element 
of will, he refined the representation; and in the very act of 
apparently undermining the unchangeableness of God (by mak- 
ing the divine nature, which is in itself impassible, unbegotten, 
immortal, dependent on the divine will), he gave it a new hold, 
in the potence of the same will. Besides the passages which 
those Fathers cite, and which, if not correct, they must have 
forged, the view just mentioned is specially favoured by the 
circumstance, that on the minds of Hippolytus and Epiphanius, 
who made use of independent sources of information, the theory 
of Noetus left the same impression,—the impression, to wit, that, 
to be consistent, he ought to have assumed an essential connec- 
tion between the humanity of Christ and the deity ; be it either 
by Christ’s bringing humanity with Him down from heaven, or 
by God’s converting Himself into humanity : and this impression 
evidently arose from the circumstance that on his principles fini- 
tude was constituted a determination of the divine essence (Note 
10). What further distinguishes Noetus from Praxeas is, not 
that he attributes a human soul to Christ,—for that is done rather 
by his opponent Hippolytus (c. Noét. 17),—but that he already 
brings under consideration the other revelations of God. He of 
course believed that it was one and the same divine nature which 
manifested itself in the repeated and multiform revelations; and 
to this one nature, which, like Praxeas, he designates Father, he 
must have attributed the capability of being finite, visible, pas- 
sible. This general possibility became an actuality, in and 
through the various revelations of God. Here the horizon 
widens, and the task presented itself, of pointing out the distinc- 
tion between the revelation in Christ and all other revelations. 
To define this difference was the more necessary, as, from the 
absence of distinctions in the divine nature, we should naturally 
conclude that its revelations would be uniform and identical ; 
and that, consequently, notwithstanding the purpose to exalt 
Christ to the highest rank, there could have been nothing in 
Him, as a revelation, which had not been substantially con- 
tained in all other revelations. Noetus, however, did nothing of 
importance towards the settling of this question. On the con- 
trary, although he broke the ground for a comparison of the 
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Christian revelation with others, he did not advance beyond the 
affirmation, that, when God wills, He is invisible, and when He 
wills, He manifests Himself,—as though his sole task had been 
to show that the unchangeableness of God was not such as to ex- 
clude a revelation like that in Christ, seeing that related revela- 
tions had already been made. In this way, Christianity is plainly 
assigned a place again amongst mere theophanies ; nor, as a 
matter of fact, do we find Noetus expressing any opinion as 
to the duration of the Person of Christ. Quite as suspicious a 
feature of his system is, that it sets no limits whatever to the 
revelations of God. In each of them, it is true, He Himself is 
present; but ever new revelations might appear necessary, un- 
less it were proved that the full idea of a theophany had attained 
realization in Christ, and that God had manifested Himself 
once for all in the God-man. Thus viewed, the objection raised 
by the Noetians to the doctrine of the Church, that it afforded 
no protection against an endless polytheism, might have been 
justly retaliated; for the Church might have objected, that the 
Noetians came to no end with their endless theophanies. 

To the class of men who shared the tendency of Noetus, be- 
long further Beron and his associates (Note 11). “ Recently,” 
says Hippolytus (Fragm. 5, Fabr. 1, 228), “ Beron and some 
others made their appearance ; who quitted the sect of Valentinus 
in order to involve themselves in deeper error. They say,—The 
flesh appropriated by the Logos worked like works with the deity 
(ravtovpyos), in virtue of its assumption (zpoodnyus), and the 
deity had the like capability of suffering with the flesh, in virtue 
of its xévwous ; thus teaching that the two aspects were changed, 
commingled, poured together, and converted into each other.” 
Hippolytus answers,—If both, to wit, the flesh and deity, suffered 
and worked in the like manner, then all distinction between deity 
and flesh must have vanished, and they cannot have retained their 
respective natures (Fragm.6). What conception can they form, 
then, of the one Christ, who is at one and the same time God and 
man by nature? What sort of existence can they attribute to 
Hin, if, as they say, He became man by the conversion of deity 
into humanity; and if, on the other hand, He became God 
through the conversion of the flesh? For the mutation of the one 
into the other (uerdmrwots) is the entire destruction of both. 

However confused this theory may at first sight appear, 
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light is thrown upon it when we commence our examination 
with the point which Hippolytus mentions second ; and when 
we assume, as the first and eighth Fragments justify us in doing, 
that two things, which, according to the representation of Hip- 
polytus, would seem to have been uttered, as it were, in one 
breath, were actually separated by an interval of time. Hippo- 
lytus was led to the view he took by Beron’s presupposition of 
the essential equality of the two natures. But if we take the 
x@voots, which Beron must have posited as the first, for our 
point of departure, we are led into the following course of 
thought :—God has subjected Himself to the determination of 
finitude or of humanity ; He entered into the limitation and cir- 
cumscription of humanity; His self-emptying was real and ob- 
jective (see Fragm. 1); and the result thereof was, that God 
posited Himself as an actual man. The srepeypady) is thus 
taken up into God Himself; the limitation did not affect the 
humanity alone, but in positing Himself as a man, God sub- 
jected Himself to limitation. The man thus originated, as we 
may conclude from the second part of the first Fragment, is 
related to God in Himself, that is, to the complete idea of the 
divine, as the lesser to the greater; and does not correspond to 
the latter. At this point, however, commences the opposed de- 
velopment. The humanity, which arose in such a manner, is 
not foreign to the highest, to the divine; but, conformably to 
its origin, carries the divine within itself, as its inner essence; 
consequently, the development of this humanity is its deification. 
We can now understand the proposition, on which Beron and 
his school laid such great stress, that Hippolytus derived their 
entire error from it (Fragm. 8, Fabr. 1, 229 f.). They maintain, 
says he, that the divine activity, which in reality did but mani- 
fest itself through the medium of the flesh in miracles, became 
the very activity of the flesh itself (iSdav yevéoOas tis capKos 
thy Ociav évépyevav, compare Bibl. Max. iii. 261, c. 7). At the 
same time, we see that the eternal duration of the humanity of 
Christ is thereby secured,—a thing which always remained 
doubtful with the other men of this tendency. One might, 
indeed, here also imagine that God must restore Himself to the 
state in which He was prior to the transformation, after the 
revelation had been accomplished ; but such a supposition would 
involve the disappearance of the humanity. Whereas the deve- 
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lopment of the humanity, which the divine potence constituted 
its own, is itself the return or restoration of God to Himself, for 
it is deification; consequently, to teach the laying aside of the 
humanity was forbidden on the same ground as that urged by 
the teachers of the Church. 

This theory is very far removed from Ebionism; but it is 
equally remarkable as indicating that Patripassianism, which 
had originally put the humanity of Christ surprisingly into the 
background, as compared with His divine nature, had arrived 
at a stadium when it found it needful to lay special stress 
thereon. No allusion, it is true, is made to a human soul; but 
the doctrine that the divine had gained idiav ovetas trepeypapiy 
by the xévwous, and indeed the entire course taken by this 
Christology, secured for the humanity of Christ a dignity and 
importance such as the doctrine of the Church was as yet far 
from attributing to it. 

Hippolytus answered Beron as follows: —“ God is un- 
changeable. The Logos, in the aspect in which He is identical 
with the Father, was not, in any respect whatever, rendered 
identical with the flesh through the xévwaus; but what He was 
prior to assuming the flesh, that He continued,—to wit, indepen- 
dent of all circumscription (sepeypagy). Through the whole- 
some act of incarnation, He introduced into the flesh the activity 
of His own deity; but this activity was neither circumscribed 
by the flesh, in consequence of the xévwous, nor did it grow 
gvaotxas out of the flesh, as it grew out of the deity (Fragm. 1, 
11). What the divine was prior to the incarnation, that it was 
afterwards,—to wit, unbounded as to its essence, incomprehensi- 
ble, impassible, incomparable, unchanged, unconverted, mighty 
in itself, abiding in its own natural existence, and working ac- 
cording to its own nature. So also, what the flesh was as to 
essence and operation, that it continued to be even after it had 
been most intimately united with the deity. Thus the Incarnate 
One worked both after a divine and after a human manner. 
So far as He worked after a divine manner, the divine activity 
shone through the flesh. For the nature of the deity was by no 
means transmuted, as though it had become essentially flesh, 
that is, flesh of deity; but the flesh remained what it was, that 
is, weak flesh, in accordance with the word of the Lord, ‘The 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak.’ In the flesh, He performed 
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and suffered that which pertained to the flesh. The abasement 
of the deity was solely a thing for us; that is, it had no objective 
reality. Moreover, the distinction between deity and humanity 
is not a merely quantitative, comparative one (Kata ovyxpiow) ; 
otherwise, we should have to describe one and the same being 
as both greater and less than Himself. But beings of the like 
essence alone can be compared with each other; not those of 
unlike essence. Between God, the Creator of the universe, and 
the creature, between the unbounded and the bounded, between 
illimitedness and limitedness, no comparison can be instituted. 
God never falls out of Himself (éves avéxrtwros); never did 
He enter on an existence outside of Himself (€& yéyove); and 
yet the incarnation was a reality, and God truly revealed Him- 
self in it.” By way of illustration, he employs the relation of a 
thought to its representation in word, through the medium of 
the tongue, or in signs written by the hand (Fragm. 3). 
Thought is the self-moved energy of the soul, which flows forth, 
according to its nature, in a continual stream (as did the energy 
of Christ out of the deity). ‘When I mould thoughts into 
words, or delineate them in signs, employing the tongue as an in- 
strument, or written signs, which in themselves are foreign to the 
thing represented, the thoughts themselves remain unchanged. 
Although they attain to actuality by means of something unlike 
themselves, they are not changed, but simply revealed and per- 
ceived. It is true, I employ my tongue and letters for the ma- 
nifestation of my thoughts; and yet the thoughts do not belong 
to the words or signs, but to me the speaker ; and I give expression 
to them as mine in both ways, just as they flow out of my rational 
soul, The tongue is merely the organ. Now, as the power, whose 
essence is rational, whilst continuing unaltered in itself, expresses 
itself by means of the bodily tongue; so, if two things utterly 
incomparable may be compared, by means of the supernatural 
copdtwous, was the almighty, all-creating activity of the entire 
deity manifested without change through the holy flesh of Christ, 
in all that He worked after a divine manner; but the deity itself 
remained essentially exempt from srepeypady), although it shone 
through a nature essentially limited. God is equal to Himself, and 
has nothing unequal to Himself.! But for our redemption’s sake, 
and in order to constitute the universe a sharer in unchangeable- 
} Gott ist sich selbst gleich und hat nichts sich Ungleiches, 
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ness, the Creator of the universe appropriated to Himself out of 
the Virgin, without conversion (tpom7), a rational soul and a 
sensitive body, became man, and worked nothing divine without 
the body (yupvdv caparos), and nothing human without the 
participation of the deity (dyorpov OedryTos), in that He pre- 
served for Himself a new and fitting method of working after 
the manner of both, whilst leaving the nature of each unaltered. 
We have no original information to the effect that Beron 

taught that Christ had a human soul; but we need not be sur- 
prised at Hippolytus’ not making this a charge against him, for 
the human soul of Christ plays but an impersonal réle in Hip- 
polytus’ own system: indeed, his favourite name for the humanity 
of Christ is that of a garment; and when he alludes to the soul 
of Christ, it is not so much on its own account, as because he 
meant to postulate the existence of two complete natures, and the 
human nature would not be complete without the soul. But, 
what is of still more importance, Beron is unquestionably in this 
aspect superior to Hippolytus, although he does not give any 
special prominence to the human soul. For the fundamental 
aim of his system was to show, that that which is otherwise attri- 
buted to the deity alone, working through human nature, must 
also be attributed to the human nature itself, and be regarded as 
its own activity.’ Beron’s aim was not an eternal or heavenly 
humanity, although he did not consider it incompatible with the 
eternal nature of God that He should be passible; but he be- 
lieved that God first became passible when He posited Himself 
as a man in Christ, by the act of xévwovs.? But as he held that 
an individual man, Jesus of Nazareth, a limited personality 
(mepbypamros), was thus brought into being, so also did he con- 
ceive the act of incarnation to introduce limits into God Him- 
self :—that is, by His own act, a limitation and circumscription 
was introduced into God, which had not previously existed. In 
Christ, therefore, God was self-emptied, and had acquired an idia 

1 sresabévres idle yevicbos ris ooepxcs ray Osleey evépyesoev. This, like the 
doctrine of the werawoinois capxds in God, reminds us of Paul of Samosata. 
The point of departure, of course, in consequence of Beron’s doctrine of the 
xévaors, ig quite different; and, for this reason, everything stands, from the 
very outset, in a different light. Beron, moreover, appears to have paid 
less regard to the ethical and the intellectual than to the davpere. 

2 Another view was soon afterwards taken by the Manicheans, with 
their ‘‘ Jesus patibilis.” 

VOL. II. Cc 
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mepvypady. It is self-evident that, even though Beron spoke of 
the Logos, as we may perhaps conclude from the fifth Fragment 
(Fabr. 1, 228; Brpov ris, we? érépwv twev thy Bandevtivov 
davraclay adévres, Yelpovt KaK@ KaTeTTapnoar, Aéyovres THY pev 
mpoodndbcicay TH hoy cdpxa yevécOar ravtoupyoy TH Oedryrt, 
Sud THY TpdorAmpw THY OedTyTA 5é yevécOat TavtoTAHh TH capkl 
8a Kévwow, Tpory ouod Kab dipow Kal obyxvaw, Kal THY els 
GAM AoUs duporépwv peTaBor}y Soynarivovtes), he cannot have 
attributed to Him an hypostasis or wrepvypady of His own, apart 
from the incarnation. Apart from the incarnation, he could 
only speak of the Logos as perhaps Sabellius may have done 
(Ang. Mai. l. c. T. 7,170 ff.), and as Noetus (Hipp. c. Noét. 
15) did (see Appendix, Note 16). The more Beron felt him- 
self compelled to attribute objective significance to the xévaais, 
the more necessary was it undoubtedly for him to distinguish, 
from the time of the incarnation, between the divine which 
became man and subjected itself to circumscription and passi- 
bility, and God, so far as He did not enter into the srepuypady ; 
for it could never be his intention to maintain that the absolute 
God existed solely and entirely in this xévwous, subsequently 
to the incarnation. But inasmuch as he represented the divine 
in Christ as acquiring a zrepvypady of its own through the incar- 
nation, it is the more certain that he did not attribute to Him 
a meprypapy previously.! The divine element which thus sub- 
jected itself to the fate of finitude, might, indeed, appear as an 
arroxom of the original divine; nay, even, as though plunged 
and lost in Lethe, through the cévwous which it voluntarily un- 
derwent ; but, even after the transformation, it continued to 


1 Gregor. Thaumat. speaks (see Ang. Mai 7, 170) of men who intro- 
duce an &roxo77 into the essence of God, through the cae of Christ, and 
who, through the body, dvdparivas wepiypeQover thy yévynow rod viovd ix rod 
wartpos. Quite as objectionable is it, says he, to attribute progress and 
wm to the deity, as to separate the progressing and suffering body (i.e., 
the humanity) from the deity (that is, from the non-emptied, unchange- 
able deity); as though the body were itaCévras b@eordc, that is, in the 
language of Beron, as though all évépyera, even the divine, were id/¢ rag 
oapxis OF ovaimdas ExPuoyévy out of it (Fragm. 2). Because Beron did not 
believe in the existence of a Logos, prior to the incarnation, who possessed 
a meprypagy of His own, it was in his power to designate the deity which 
set itself forth as man, the rarpixy dedrng; and for this reason, we have a 
right to class him as above. 
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constitute the inmost essence of the humanity, and manifested 
itself ever more and more fully in the development of the man 
Jesus, until he was at last transmuted into God.1_ Here, there- 
fore, we find a course exactly similar to that taken by the theory 
of Paul of Samosata, though starting from a completely oppo- 
site theological point of view. The Ebionitical element, which 
sinks back to the category of power, and which would be in- 
volved in the azroxo7, does not, however, like the daoxom? 
itself, make its appearance in the Fragments of Beron ; indeed, 
it is scarcely likely that he, on the whole, shared this tendency 
to Ebionism. On the contrary, he may have been influenced 
by the double desire, neither to represent the humanity of Christ 
as impersonal, on the one hand, nor the natures outside of each 
other as a double personality, on the other. 

Similar, if indeed not more than similar, to Beron, both in 
name and in views, was Beryll of Bostra. We have nothing 
certain regarding him, save a passage in Eusebius, which has 
given rise to the most varied combinations.? The views enter- 
tained concerning him diverge as far as possible from each other. 
Furthest removed from each other are those of Schleiermacher 
and Baur. The former (1. c. 519-533) reckons him amongst 
the Patripassians, and maintains, not that he transferred suffer- 
ings into God, but that he believed the objective substance of 
God to have undergone an alteration, a limitation (iS/a odcias 
mepvypady), through the incarnation ; the latter (1. c. 284-292) 
classes him with the Artemonites or Neo-Ebionites. A middle 
course between. these two is taken by Neander (2, 1018-20); 
(similarly also Rossel, the writer of a review of Baur’s “Trin. 
und Menschwerdung” in the Berl. Jahrbiicher, 1844, Nos. 41- 
45.) The idea of areal indwelling of God Himself he does not 
venture on attributing to him, but considers that he occupied a 
middle position between Ebionism and Patripassianism, in that 

1L. c., Fragm. 3; wera Born decrnros yevopevos dvbpwaes, xoel cepes 
Heraromase: Osos. 

2 Huseb. H. EH. 6,33; Béva rived rigs wriorews woepesoQepesy eoreiocro, Tov 
Saripa xal Kipiov quay Adve rorpav wo) wpovQeoraver nur idiev obaias 
wepiypa@hy wpo ring ele dvOpwaous exidnuias, pnde pony Oeérnree IDiav exe, 
aAN Emmrorirevonévny aire pedvny thy werpixgv. The passage quoted from 
Socrates, in Note 7, indicates that the discussions relative to the soul of 


Christ played a great réle at the Synod which was convened on his account. 
Compare Euseb. 6, 20. 
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he taught that the man Jesus was irradiated by a divine power. 
According to Rossel’s further exposition, the humanity of Jesus 
is the personal element; but alongside thereof are also patri- 
passian elements. This view, however, renders the theory self- 
contradictory, and introduces into it elements so heterogeneous, 
that they could not continue in combination. According to 
Neander, on the contrary, that irradiation which by the incar- 
nation became an hypostatization of divine power, was the per- 
sonific element. Even at an earlier period, the opinion was 
expressed by Mosheim (“de rebus Christianis ante Constan- 
tinum Commentarii,” p. 699 ff.), that Beryll did not conceive 
the entire essence of the Father to have passed over into Christ, 
on the one hand; nor, on the other hand, merely a divine power, 
which would have been decidedly Ebionitic; but the purest, 
most glorious, wisest possible soul, taken out of, and therefore 
perfectly like, the nature of the Father. Such an idea would 
have been Arian. Against both Neander and Mosheim, how- 
ever, is the text of Eusebius, which says, not that a power or 
soul of the Father, or deity of the Father, but the (rnv) deity 
of the Father, dwelt in Him. Ullmann (see his “Comm. de 
Beryllo Bostreno ejusque doctrina,” Hamb. 1835; and compare 
“Theol. Studien und Kritiken,” 1836, pp. 1073 f.) is of opinion 
that Beryll did not view the divine in Christ merely ebioniti- 
cally, as a simple power, but conceived it also to be possessed of 
consciousness or of personality ; thus approximating to Schleier- 
macher’s position. On the other hand, however, he represents 
him not merely denying that the incarnation posited a distinction 
in God Himself, but also as maintaining that the circumscrip- 
tive, personific human element (das unschreibende personbil- 
dende Menschliche) constituted the personality of Christ ; which 
is scarcely reconcilable with the recognition of the personal 
existence of the divine in Christ, and involves the assumption of 
a double personality—an assumption, to which both Ebionites, 
Patripassians, and Sabellians were most thoroughly opposed. 
Baur also tries to show that Beryll assumed a twofold person- 
ality, after the manner of Nestorius. His words are (I. c. p. 
289),—“ The expression éuzroduteveo@at, although it involves 
the idea of indwelling, implies, at the same time, that a free 
relation existed between the Redeemer and the Father, even as 
a citizen stands connected with other citizens equal to himself 
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in the place where he lives.” I think, however, that the knot, 
which Ullmann leaves behind, can be untied. We must either 
start with the humanity as the primary, the personific element ; 
and then Beryll must be acknowledged to have been Ebionitical : 
or, we must take our start with the deity, as the personific, or, 
more historically expressed, as the active, the hegemonical ele- 
ment, the element which formed the cvotacis (Hippol. c. Noét. 
15). Those who took this latter view of the matter naturally 
denied that the Son of God had an hypostatical, or an in any 
way circumscribed pre-existence. He first became circumscribed 
when He became incarnate. There is, however, an ambiguity 
in this latter supposition, the clearing up and removal of which 
throws an important light upon the whole; namely, the circum- 
scription of the Son resulted either from the self-determination 
of God, or from the activity of the human nature. In the latter 
case, the divine aspect occupied a purely passive and receptive 
position ; it was subjected to circumscription, to limitation: if, 
however, it were inactive, nay more, passive, we cannot allow 
that God and man were united in the highest way, to wit, per- 
sonally and consciously ; for such an union requires that the 
divine stand in an active, hegemonical relation to the human 
aspect. If the divine aspect were passive, we must assume the 
existence in Christ of a higher principle, of a power, which, 
however, was by no means all-determining ; in other words, we 
must go over to Kbionism. In this way, Ullmann appears to 
have glided over from the initiatory Patripassianism to the ulti- 
mate Ebionism of Beryll. But—and this leads us to the second 
case—it was not necessary that Patripassianism should pay this 
price for the personality of Christ, although we by no means 
intend to deny that many may have taken this course. Those 
are chiefly chargeable therewith who conceived God, after an 
ethnic manner, to be immediately capable of suffering; or who 
resorted to the idea of an dzroxomy of God in Christ, in order 
not to be compelled to represent the entire Father as swallowed 
up and absorbed by Christ, at all events for the period of his 
development as a child: those are least chargeable therewith, 
who, like Noetus, set the é@éew, the divine will, in opposition 
to the ethnic principle, and represented everything as depen- 
dent thereon. Indeed, Patripassians might also have said,—The 
conscious, personal God willed to exist in the form of an actual 
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finite being; He consequently either produced the limited hu- 
manity out of Himself,—which would be a Docetical idea, and 
incompatible with their recognition of the birth from the Virgin ; 
or, and this is the only possible alternative, God so perfectly 
appropriated the body, which sprung from Mary, and took it up 
into His own essence, that the unity of the person was complete, 
and the Father, or the fatherly deity, possessed the finitude and 
the passibleness of this man as its own. To this might be 
added (as we have found Beron doing) the xévwous, and, on the 
basis thereof, have been taught the doctrine of a conversion of 
God into a man born of Mary, which man, however, owed his 
rise out of the elements in Mary to the afore-mentioned divine 
conversion. Finally, Fock, in his Diss. de Christolog. Berylli 
Bostr. 1843, decides—and, as it appears to me, justly—both 
against Baur, with his imputation of Ebionism, and Neander and 
Mosheim, with their attempt to weaken the force of the words, 
Thy matpixny Ocdrnta gumodrevouerny év adT@, which leads to a 
kind of Arianism. For the reason assigned, he is also opposed to 
Ullmann ; he therefore substantially adopts Schleiermacher’s 
view, and classes Beryll with the Patripassians, putting him even 
on the same level with Praxeas. He is above all averse to grant- 
ing that Beryll attributed a human soul to Christ, as do Baur 
and Ullmann (Neander and Rossel ought consistently to do the 
same); justly urging, that unless Beryll had given occasion 
thereto, the Synod which was held on his account would not 
have proceeded so “ ex abrupto,” to the consideration and affir- 
mation of the human soul of Christ (see Notes 7 and 30). He 
fails, however, to answer the important objection, why Beryll 
was never reproached with the denial of the human soul of 
Christ. For we have shown above, that what he says regard- 
ing the absence of a soul of Christ in the systems even of 
Treneus and other teachers of the Church, is historically inac- 
curate. Further, Ullmann’s objection, that the idea of the 
assumption of a mere body would be too coarse, Fock sets aside 
by an appeal to Apollinaris. Nay more, he hints that much may 
be urged in favour of the opinion, that they regarded the divine 
subject as the Ego and the intelligence, in brief, as the Spirit 
in Christ ; if, indeed, it be not quite maintainable. On the other 
hand, however, not content with characterizing (after Schleier- 
macher’s example) the strictly patripassian element, to wit, the 
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subjection of the Father to suffering, as an idea too coarse to be 
entertained by this entire series of thinkers, and in particular by 
Beryll,—a notion which, after what has been advanced above, is 
by itself untenable; he will not even concede, with Schleierma- 
cher, that Beryll believed in the existence of a circumscription in 
the divine nature itself, subsequent to the incarnation. He is 
rather of Baur’s opinion, that we must then read, car’ idiav Ti}s 
ovoias Tepiypadiy, instead of cat’ iSiav ovolas Tepvypapyv. His 
judgment, accordingly, appears to be,—Beryll merely maintained 
that, subsequently to the incarnation, the Redeemer existed in 
the circumscribed form of an individual; whereas, previously, 
He had been neither hypostatical nor circumscribed, but abso- 
lutely identical with the Father. The circumscription was not 
therefore in Him, but He in the circumscription. Here again, 
however, we come upon the ambiguity cleared up above. If the 
Father had not posited circumscription as an objective determi- 
nation of His own being, He could only have existed in circum- 
scription so far as His entire being was embraced and bounded 
by finitude. But on this supposition, the finite would be the 
active element; and, as we have shown, Beryl] must then be de- 
scribed as an Ebionite. As Fock, however, by no means intends 
to class Beryll amongst Ebionites, his only alternative is to re- 
turn to Schleiermacher’s view, and to accept the zrepuypady as 
an objective determination of the divine nature itself, with the 
following proviso—this determination and circumscription was 
not the effect of the action of the human nature on the divine 
(a notion which, besides being essentially Ebionitic, had been 
already given up as untenable by Noetus), but the work of the 
divine will. From what we know of the man as a whole, this 
must be assumed to have been his view, even should the sense 
of the words of Eusebius be, “‘' The Redeemer exists since the 
incarnation in the circumscription of an individual being 
(ovcias).” It is more than questionable, however, whether this 
is the true sense of the words. In the first place, this use of 
ovcia is not the usual one, and is particularly unsuitable here, 
because the idea of individuality is already expressed in the 
words idia mepuypady, as whose object we may very appropri- 
ately take the substance (ovcia) which is circumscribed. The 
article is not absolutely indispensable; for the connection itself, 
as we shall directly see, indicates clearly what sort of an ovcva 
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is meant. Secondly, In the text of Eusebius, nothing is directly 
said of circumscription by means of the incarnation. We first 
arrive at that idea in the way of deduction. Eusebius rather 
says, the Redeemer did not exist xar’ iSiav odaias mepuypagny. 
How, then, can we translate as though Beryll maintained that 
Christ had not pre-existed in the circumscription of an individual 
being? for the Church itself did not assert such a pre-existence, 
and the denial thereof would therefore have been no ground of 
reproach. Eusebius blames him because he denied that the 
general substance (odc/a) of God had been distinguished into 
Father and Son; which is figuratively expressed by saying, he 
attributes to the Redeemer no circumscription of the divine 
substance peculiar to Himself. If we adopt the rendering, 
“not in the special circumscription of an hypostasis,” it is true, 
indeed, that ovc/a, at an earlier period, and down to the fourth 
century, was used as equivalent to brdcracis; but then a new 
difficulty arises, to wit, we shall be certainly compelled to com- 
plete the sense by supplying the thought,—“ but since the 
incarnation, the Lord and Redeemer exists in the particular 
circumscription of an hypostasis.” That, however, would be 
equivalent to saying, that Eusebius conceived the divine hypo- 
stasis to be of precisely the same nature, or identical, with that 
which was posited by the human circumscription ; which is hard 
to believe. For such a human circumscription brings merely 
limitation, finitude; whereas the idea of a divine hypostasis, be- 
sides the negative element, demands in particular a positive, spe- 
cial, independent divine existence. Eusebius, therefore, cannot 
have meant to say,—The hypostasis which Beryll denies to the 
Saviour, prior to the incarnation, he represents Him as acquiring 
subsequently ; for that is not true. Beryll was not of opinion 
that the incarnation introduced a special and distinct hypostasis 
into the divine substance; but that one and the same hypostasis 
or personality of the Father, continued to be the subject, the 
inner personality, of the circumscription effected by finitude. 
If, then, ‘the translation, “ hypostasis,” is inadmissible, we must 
necessarily take the word ovcia in its usual sense; and then the 
entire passage may be rendered,—The Redeemer did not pre- 
exist in a circumscribed form of being of His own (in virtue of 
a distinction in the fatherly deity); but after the incarnation a 
peculiar circumscription was introduced into this substance ;— 
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naturally, as Beryll was not an Ebionite, in consequence of the 
Father's own act. Ovdcias mepypady is, as it were, one con- 
ception—circumscription of essence ; the absence of the article 
cannot, therefore, turn the scale. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the following ideas are con- 
tained in the words of Eusebius :—I. Beryll believed that the 
matpixh Oeorns was in Jesus, but not an (dia Oedrys (Note 12). 
What the latter denotes, will be clear from the foregoing obser- 
vations. II. Our Lord and Redeemer did not exist, prior to His 
incarnation (ézrdnia), in the form of a circumscription of sub- 
stance of His own («ar’ iSiav odcias mepvypadiv) ; that is, He 
did not pre-exist as an independent being: consequently, it could 
only be the divine itself, the fatherly deity, that was in Christ. 
III. But when Eusebius says, that, according to Beryll, the Lord 
did not exist prior to the incarnation in the form of an indepen- 
dent repvypady, he gives us therewith to understand, that, sub- 
sequently to the érudnula, the case was different. From that 
event onwards, the Redeemer, who had previously been identified 
with the sratpixi Oedrns, and destitute of an hypostasis, became, 
at all events, a circumscribed’ being, possessed of an indepen- 
dent existence—in the sense, indeed, that the fatherly deity 
acquired a different determination in Him. Now, if the incar- 
nation introduced limitation and circumscription into the ratpuxy 
Oed7ns, Beryll should unquestionably be classed amongst those 
who import finitude into God Himself. Not, however, by any 
means as though the humanity were a limit imposed from without, 
by which the srarpoxy Oedrns was reduced to a passive condition. 
After what has been advanced above, on the contrary, it must be 
plain that, as Beryll did not adopt the opinion of the Ebionites, 
he, and other men of his age, must have traced the limit up to 
the appropriative act of God itself, and have conceived the 
divine as determining itself to finitude, as positing itself human. 
It would seem, therefore, that, as in the view of Beron—of whom, 
be it remarked, we are very distinctly reminded by some of the 
expressions here employed—so also, in the view of Beryll, the 
acquirement of an idia ovcias mepuypady by the Redeemer, and 
the rise of the humanity, was one and the same act; nay more, 
the Father’s position of finitude and limitation in Himself was 
one and the same act with His self-abnegation. But although 
the matpix} Oedrys thus circumscribed itself, that is, posited 
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itself as finite and human, it did not absolutely cease to exist as 
divine. On the contrary, as its inmost soul and motive power, 
the divine was naturalized, yea, was at home in the human cir- 
cumscription and nature ; for the union between the two was not 
merely momentary, but essential and most intimate,—the latter, 
in fact, owing its very rise to the rarpuxi Oedrns, so far as it had 
given itself the determination of i8/a ovcias rrepuypady). 

If this were Beryll’s idea, we can easily understand that 
Origen should have had greater influence on it than, for ex- 
ample, Hippolytus, and that that teacher’s doctrine of the soul 
should have been able to bring about that crisis in Beryll’s 
views, which, after the hints given above, we may probably 
assume to have taken place. Hitherto, namely, Beryll had 
treated the question of the humanity of Christ rather lightly 
than otherwise; the teachers of the Church, as, for example, 
Hippolytus, held a too impersonal view of the humanity, treating 
it as the mere organ or oroAy of the divine. Patripassianism 
was at first marked by the same feature; in its first forms, it 
conceded no place to the human soul of Christ. But the more 
decided the advances made towards conceiving passibility, and 
even finitude in general (epvypady), as a determination of 
God, and the greater were the importance and worth attached to 
the finitude and the humanity, although merely as an aspect of 
the divine itself. For this, a welcome connecting link was found 
in the Church’s doctrine of the cévwaus. This plainly involved an 
approximation to Ebionism, whatever abhorrence Beryll might 
inwardly feel for that system. In this state of mind, Beryll must 
have welcomed the theory laid before him by Origen, in which 
the free human soul of Christ held so important a place; and 
as coming from the Church, it must have appeared to him a new » 
thing, nay more, as a development of that which he himself 
aimed at, in laying greater stress on the humanity. On the 
other hand, however, the more decided the prominence given 
to the human factor, the more Beryll’s theory assumed uninten- 
tionally a predominantly Ebionitic character; and on this ground 
also we can understand why he would willingly accept from 
Origen the idea of the pre-existent divine hypostasis of Christ, 
offering as it did that counterpoise which his own theory lacked. 
To this course he might be led by several considerations. 
Firstly, Origen did not overthrow the povapyla of God, but 
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protected it by a species of subordinatianism, growing out of 
Sabellian principles. Secondly, Beryll’s own Monarchianism,— 
and Monarchianism was, without doubt, originally one of his 
points of departure,—had gradually assumed such a form, that 
he himself could not have avoided attributing to God a certain 
objective circumscription; that is, he must himself have admitted 
a distinction into his idea of God (Note 13). It: could, there- 
fore, be no great step for him to acknowledge this distinction, 
properly modified, to have eternally existed in the divine nature, 
especially as God Himself, and not the temporal world, was 
represented as the ground thereof (compare c. Celsum, 8, 12). 
From the view just given, it will be clear, on the one hand, why 
in the Synodal Epistle reference was made to the human soul 
of Christ; for it undoubtedly played a part in the conferences 
with Beryll; and, on the other hand, why he was not charged 
with denying the human soul of Christ. By raising the hu- 
manity to the rank of a determination of God Himself, Beryll 
secured it such a degree of relative independence and signifi- 
cance, that, with his general tendency of mind, he must already 
have been on the way towards the assumption of the existence 
of a human soul of Christ. This becomes still clearer when we 
compare the related system of Beron, who, on the ground of 
that divine xévwows which constituted humanity a determination 
of God’s own essence, and of the immanence and hegemony of 
the divine principle, was able to represent all its activity and its 
deification as proceeding from the humanity itself. From our 
exposition, it is also plain why doubts could be entertained whe- 
ther Beryll held the circumscription to have been the work of 
the human or of the divine aspect. For the human aspect un- 
questionably was essentially connected therewith; it formed a 
circumscription. It was, however, merely the means employed 
by God for constituting circumscription a determination of 
Himself, and not in any sense the original cause. To have sup- 
posed the latter, would have been Ebionitic. And now at last 
we are in a position to mediate between Baur and Schleiermacher. 
Neander was right in his surmise, that Beryll held a kind of 
middle position between the Artemonites and the Patripassians ; 
though I consider it should be argued on different grounds. We 
must, in the first instance, direct attention to the consideration, 
that the assumption of finitude into the fatherly deity, forming 
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as it did one act with the cévwots of God, reduced the divine te 
the position of an active potence of the humanity itself ; the 
latter consequently gained considerably in importance, and deity 
pertained as truly to its substance as it pertained to the sub- 
stance of deity. It was therefore possible for it to develop 
itself out of itself. So far the system bears a certain resem- 
blance to Ebionism. On the other hand, however, this person 
and its development owed their existence entirely to the fatherly 
deity, which became man; and therefore, when the person 
attained completion, its actual deity was not a mere title, nor a 
mere moral unity with God, but the realization of its own inner 
essence. Accordingly, the starting-point and the conclusion of 
this theory bear rather an anti-Ebionitical than an Ebionitical 
character. It may be said to occupy a middle position between 
Ebionism and the early Patripassianism: neither treating the 
human as a mere selfless accident, on the one hand, nor viewing 
the divine in Christ after the type of the indwelling of the 
Spirit in the prophets, on the other hand; but aiming to 
combine both in inward, essential, and abiding unity. At the 
same time, it did not teach that this unity was the result of 
an influx of personific, divine power into the humanity. But 
though Beron and Beryll aided decidedly in advancing Patri- 
passianism to a higher position, their theory undoubtedly in- 
volved new difficulties; and these difficulties, in turn, further 
explain Beryll’s adoption of Origen’s views. For the question 
still remained, Did the entire Father, the entire trarpuxi) Oeorns, 
abase itself when God became man, and subjected Himself 
to a human development; or merely one part or one aspect 
of its substance? In the former case, we should come upon the 
monstrous idea, that the Father had no longer an existence save 
in the man Jesus; and that in him, in virtue of the xévwous 
which had taken place, He existed at first as the mere potence 
of true humanity : consequently, during the continuance of the 
Redeemer’s development, the world in general had no actual 
God. In the second case, we should arrive at Ebionism, that 
is, in its new Hellenic form. As Beryll declined being classed 
with the Ebionites, he would naturally welcome the loophole 
offered by the Church, and thenceforth regard the divine in the 
Redeemer, not as mere portion or segment, but as an aspect or 
particular mode of existence, of the entire divine substance. 
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In the line of Monarchians, Beryll forms the connecting 
link between the older ones,—the Patripassians, who allowed of 
absolutely no mpécwmov side by side with the matpuxy OedTns,— 
and Sabellius, who not merely recognised in Christ a distinct 
mpocwroy, a distinct epirypapi, but, by advancing onwards to 
the Holy Spirit, was able to construe a species of trinity. His 
system was the bridge between the two, firstly, because it de- 
scribed the being of God in Christ as a aepuypadi) in God 
Himself; secondly, because it assumed a peculiar relation of 
God to this man; and, lastly, seeing that the relation referred 
to could only be grounded in the divine essence, because Beryll 
necessarily regarded it as a determination of God Himself, con- 
formably to which He had both the will and the power to posit 
Himself asa man. Whether Beryll understood this in a patri- 
passian sense, as a self-subjection of the divine nature to passi- 
bility ; or in Beron’s sense, as a conversion (tpo7) of God into 
the man Jesus; or in a more Sabellian sense, as the non-passive 
activity of God in the circumscription of the rpécwrov of Christ 
(which unquestionably interweaves God with finitude, if He not 
merely acted upon, but really dwelt in, Christ; see above, page 
38) ; he is certainly akin to both, in so far as he attributes to the 
mepvypady, or limitation and finitude, a relation to God’s own 
substance, whilst at the same time denying to it, as indeed to 
distinction in general, any, save perhaps an ideal, reality in God, 
apart from the incarnation. 

All these theories, although it cannot be doubted that their 
authors were stirred by religious motives, necessarily strike at 
the very root of religion in general, and of Christianity in par- 
ticular. If the Father Himself is immediately the revealer—if 
there is no distinction in Him, no Son through whom, as through 
His image, He reveals Himself, first in Himself and for Him- 
self, and then also in the world—then the object of revelation 
is lost, and its idea is destroyed. For if the Father, as the final 
ground, Himself comes forth in revelation; and if, in order that 
the revelation may be complete, nothing can be left behind in 
the ground; then did the Father, that is, God, pass over into, 
and really become, the world ; and there is consequently nothing 
left but the world. This is the ethnical, pantheistic feature of 
Patripassianism and Sabellianism. The final result is, to do away 
altogether with revelation; for, on the supposition referred to, 
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that which was to be made manifest by revelation no longer 
exists. Noetus escaped this danger; for, in the absolute will of 
God, which at one time decrees the assumption of visibility and 
passibility, and at another time the return to invisibility and 
impassibility, he had that potence, which, in that it has power 
over itself, is unalterable, and can neither succumb to the world, 
nor tolerate God’s passing over into it. But, not having laid 
firm hold of the eternal ethical principle in God, which is the 
only basis of an abiding incarnation, the incarnation recognised 
by him is but a momentary thing, originating and grounded in 
a particular act of will. Consistency, therefore, required him to 
treat Christ’s person and appearance as transitory (although it is 
scarcely likely that he actually taught it); unless he were pre- 
pared to suppose that the Father did not again return into that 
unalterableness which his Monarchianism compelled him to re- 
gard as the true essence of God. 
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SECTION II. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SON, AND THE REVIVAL OF MONARCH- 
TANISM IN THE FORM OF SABELLIANISM AND SUBORDINA- 
TIANISM. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CONFUTATION OF THE NEW FORM OF EBIONISM AND 
PATRIPASSIANISM BY THE CHURCH. 


I. The Struggle with the New Form of Ebionism. 


When the Theodotians and Artemonites tried to surround 
their innovation with the nimbus of antiquity, and to represent 
it as the doctrine of the Apostles and the doctrine of the Church 
down to the days of Victor, an old work, attributed, after the 
example of Photius, to the Roman presbyter Caius (Cod. 48), 
answered them drily, but yet correctly,—“ One might perhaps 
believe them, if the Holy Scriptures, above all else, did not 
stand in the way.’ But there exist also works of brethren, reach- 
ing up to a time earlier than Victor, written against heresies, 
and addressed to heathens; as, for example, those of Justin, 
Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, ‘and many others; in all of which 
Christ is designated God (év ofs drract Ocodoyetrat 6 Xpictds). 
For who is not acquainted with the writings of Ireneus and 
Melito, and the rest, who proclaim Christ as God and as man? 
How many psalms and hymns, moreover, have been composed 
by believing brethren, from the beginning to the present time, 
which glorify the Logos of God, the Christ, by lauding Him as 


1 Older writers, like Eusebius (H. EB. 5, 28), Nicephorus (4, 21), and 
Theodoret (Her. fab. 2, 5), were not acquainted with the name of the 
author of the work. Tt bore, however, the title of “The Little Laby- 
rinth.” 
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God?” And how many more witnesses the author might have 
cited against them, we have already shown. In fact, the asser- 
tion of the Artemonites, that theirs was the primitive Christian 
doctrine, was so baseless, that the only witnesses to whom they 
could at all appeal, namely, the older and proper Ebionites, 
would have been held in horror by them; partly because of 
their Jewish tastes, which sorely clashed with their own classical 
culture (Euseb. H. E. 5, 28); and partly because these newer 
Ebionites coincided with the Church in recognising the super- 
natural birth of Christ. Complaints were made of their 
arbitrary treatment of the Scriptures, of the erasures and 
alterations they made in their copies of the Biblical text: 
they were charged with swerving from and throwing it into 
confusion ; with paying more attention to Aristotle and Euclid, 
to syllogistic forms and geometry, than to the investigation of 
the contents of the Sacred Scriptures. The Church felt that 
theirs was a foreign, a worldly spirit: “They speak like men 
who are of the earth, and know not Him who is from above.” 
Their minds were open to worldly science, but not to religion: 
their system, therefore, did not grow out of an interest in reli- 
gion, in Christianity, but their views and their copies of the 
Scripture were cut and shaped in agreement with principles 
foreign to Christianity. We are not informed that they em- 
ployed dogmatical arguments in defending and establishing their 
own views, and in combating the prevailing doctrine: for this 
reason, it was only just that they should neither attain wide 
diffusion, nor be greatly regarded by the Church. Much as Ter- 
tullian wrote about the Trinity and Christology, he passes over 
this heresy, although contemporary, in perfect silence: he does 
not appear to have been at all acquainted with it;’ on the con- 
trary, he speaks as though in his day the divinity of the Person 
of Christ were already accepted as beyond all doubt.’ Not till 


’ The only mention made of it is in the catalogue of heresies at the close 
of the work, ‘‘ de prescr. Her.” (c. 53), which is of doubtful genuineness. 

? Decarne Christi 1: Examinemus corporalem substantiam Domini, de 
spiritali enim certum est. ‘ Spiritalis substantia ” is equivalent, with Ter- 
tullian, to “‘divina substantia.” Compare Apol. 21; de orat. 1; adv. 
Marc. 1, 19; 8, 6.16; 4, 21; adv. Prax. 26.—“‘ Spiritus” with him by no 
means denotes merely the Holy Spirit; but he applies the term also to the 
divine nature. Compare Tertullian, ed. Semler, 1825, T. vi. 572; and John 
iv. 24; Rom. i.4; 2 Cor. iii. 17. See Note QQ, page 391, Vol. I. 
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the second half of the third century did this tendency find a 
vigorous representative in Paul of Samosata. In his hands it 
excited far more attention; for the state of the Church, when 
he appeared, was far more favourable to the introduction of his 
theory, than at the time when the monarchian heresies were rife. 
At the present time (as we have shown in the introductory 
remarks to this third chapter), the mind of the Church was 
powerfully occupied with the question of the equalization of the 
Logos with the Father, and of the expulsion of subordinatian 
elements from the conception of the Son. The patripassian 
form of Monarchianism must, therefore, have worn a greater 
appearance of affinity to the doctrine of the Church; and it was 
really a consequence of the continuous and necessary struggle 
carried on with this heresy, in the persons of the men who from 
time to time attempted its revival, that the Church took so 
strong a turn in the opposite direction, that is, towards the 
assertion of the distinction between Christ and God, and that a 
door was thus opened not merely to preludes of Arianism, but 
even to Ebionitical teachings. For this reason, the struggle 
with Paul shall be narrated at a later period. 


Il. The Struggle with Patripassianism. 


During the period of the development of the doctrine of the 
Church, which extended from the end of the second to the mid- 
dle of the third century, the part played by Ebionism is scarcely 
worthy of notice; but the case was somewhat different with Do- 
cetism. There was a closer affinity between it and Patripassian- 
ism, and that, not merely at the commencement in the hands of 
Marcion, but even later also, in those of Beryll: indeed, one may 
in a certain sense say, that Patripassianism was the continuation 
of Docetism, under a more orthodox garb. At the same time, 
we must be careful to remember, that the principle of Docetism 
had already been negatived by the mind of the Church; and Ter- 
tullian did but, as it were, collect together the manifold and rank 
forms of Docetism, in order to pronounce on them the final judg- 
ment of the Church. The reasons assigned by Tertullian for his 
condemnatory judgment may be taken as the expression of the 
general view, to which the Church had been led in the course 
of the struggle. But the after effects of the Docetical error 
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were far from being rooted out by that condemnation. All that 
it really did, was to lighten the labour of the Church; for the 
future, all that was needed was to bring to light the Docetical 
root of an opinion, and the Church at once, unhesitatingly gave 
the required decision. 

The Docetical aspect of Gnosticism is discussed by Tertul- 
lian, particularly in the work, “ de carne (or humanity) Christi.” 
Marcion, says he, denies both the birth and the flesh of Christ, 
in order that the one may not testify to the other; for the one 
stands or falls with the other. “Thou hast cut away portions 
of the Gospel, cries Tertullian, in which, according to a letter 
of thine, and the confession of thy followers, thou thyself didst 
formerly believe. Thou showest thus, that the faith rejected by 
thee is the older; and that thy present faith is of yesterday.” 
Marcion did not intend to deny the sufferings of Christ; but 
how absurd to leave the sufferings and death standing, and to 
deny the birth and the human body! “Thou leavest the cruci- 
fixion untouched; but how could God suffer without human 
flesh? Or was His suffering a mere show? If so, He might 
as easily have consented to the show of birth and childhood, 
and there is therefore no need for thee to deny them.” (Com- 
pare above, Epoch Second, Section First.) Apelles attributed 
to Christ a solid body, but supposed it to be compounded of 
sidereal elements. What, then, are we to understand by His 
mother and His brethren in the Gospel, if, though He had a 
human body, He was never born? Christ must then be classed 
with the appearances of angels, who also, according to Tertul- 
lian, gave themselves solid bodies, though they were never born. 
But the cause of the appearance in the two cases is a different 
one. No angel ever appeared with a view to being crucified, to 
dying, and to being raised to life again. Christ, however, having 
been sent to die, must needs also be born, in order that He 
might be able to die (de carne Christi 6). This is the “mu- 
tuum debitum” between “nativitas” and “mortalitas,” that 
whatever dies must be born, and whatever is born must die. 
Why do we everywhere discover in His body the signs of its 
earthly origin? Nowhere did men regard it with astonish- 
_ment; nothing of heavenly brilliance clung to it, that it should 

be despised and derided. Tertullian saw the dualistic element 
which lay in this tendency ; and acutely shows, not only that 
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Apelles must needs abide by a “caro peccatrix,” if the prince 
of matter (praeses igneus) is the prince of the world, and if the 
world be a “delictum ;” for the world is one: but also, that he 
cannot represent our earthly world as made partaker of re- 
demption, if he hold that the exaltation of Christ involved the 
annihilation and dissolution of the humanity He had assumed. 
According to another theory, the soul of Christ gave rise to His 
body ; the soul became flesh; His flesh, therefore, was not like 
that of other men, for, as it was derived from the “anima,” i¢ 
was soulical flesh (caro animalis), These latter teach that He 
did not need to assume our flesh, inasmuch as He only came to 
redeem oursoul. “ Why, then, did His soul become that which 
He had no need to redeem, to wit, flesh ; nay more, flesh of a 
different kind from ours, and which therefore-cannot serve us ? 
Nay more, if His soul were made flesh (carnea facta), it was 
not such a soul as ours; but was converted into a fleshly soul, 
such as neither required redemption, nor could aid in the work 
of redemption. They say, His soul became a body, in order 
that we might see it born, die, and rise again ; and in order that 
the soul might look upon and recognise itself (that is, probably, 
its own history, or the momenta of the inner process through 
which it itself passes) in Christ, as the symbol of this inner 
history.! But the body of Christ concealed His soul ; how, then, 
can the soul have been manifested in it? For that purpose, 
they must surely devise another body, capable of making the 
invisible visible.” This argument plainly cannot hold its ground. 
The following, however, may :—“ They have reduced the soul 
itself to flesh ; what, then, remains to be revealed? Further- 
more, the main point is not, that the soul should know itself 
through Christ (as though it were already perfect in itself, and 
only lacked the consciousness of its perfection), but that it 
should know Christ in itself. The soul is not in danger because 
it has not perfect self-knowledge, but because it has not the 
knowledge of Christ.” At the same time, therefore, he protests 
against a theory of redemption which requires merely a process 
of knowledge, and not a real and religious transformation through 
Christ; which confounds religion with a theoretical process ; 
and which, consequently, has no need of the humanity of Christ, 


10.11: Not the “effigies anime” was given by or in Christ, says Ter- 
tullian, but its ‘‘salus ” 
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save as its history is the symbol of a spiritual truth. This pas- 
sage is in other respects remarkable, as showing that Tertullian 
attributed to Christ a true human soul. (C.10: “Ut animam 
salvam faceret in se ipso, suscepit animam Christus, quia salva 
non esset, nisi per ipsum, dum in ipso.”) Others endeavour to 
show that one of the pure, heavenly natures, which Christ (that 
is, the eternal Christ) is supposed to have assumed, might supply 
an organ qualifying Him for historical activity ;—an organ which 
matter and weak human nature appeared to refuse. They say 
accordingly,—“ Angelum gestavit ut satellitem fortem, cum quo 
salutem hominis operaretur.” In support of which, they ap- 
pealed to passages where Christ is designated an angel. Ter- 
tullian, however, simply replied,—An angel is often a messenger, 
an ambassador. -At the same time, Isaiah does not say that an 
angel or a messenger redeemed them, but the Lord Himself. 
It would, therefore, involve a shortening of the work of re- 
demption, to represent an angel as the Redeemer. It is true, 
they say,—Christ, in the angel. But that is superfluous, or too 
much. If He redeemed through the angel, what part did the 
angel take; and vice versi? But it is also too little. For the 
angels did not need to be redeemed : to men, not to them, was re- 
demption promised; and men would then come short. How 
could He further be made lower than the angels, if He were an 
angeland nota man? The Valentinians, lastly, invent a kind 
of spiritual body. They suppose that Christ stood amongst the 
angels invested with an earthly body, and was not born of the 
Spirit, nor of God, but of the will of the man.’ Consequently 
His body was of God, of the Spirit. “ Were it of the earth,” say 
they, “how could He be unperishable? Why was His body 
not dissolved into earth, if it was like ours? Or if we Christians 
are so entirely like Him, even in relation to the body, why do 
not we, like Him, rise again, and ascend into heaven, without 
undergoing corruption? If we attribute flesh at all to Christ, 
we must attribute to Him sinful flesh, and must suppose that 
He then annihilated it, and laid it aside.’ To this Tertullian 
replies, —We say that neither did He lay aside His flesh, nor was 
His flesh sinful in essence. Unquestionably He assumed our 
flesh, in which dwell sin and guilt, and that not merely in ap- 


1 Undoubtedly with reference to the ancient reading 65 éyevyydx, instead 
of of évevvqOnocev, John i. 10. 
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pearance ; but had Christ therefore “caro peccatrix?” No; He 
made our flesh His own by the act of assumption; and by 
making it His own, He made it sinless.” In proof that to the 
reality of the flesh, generation from the seed of aman was not 
necessary, he reminds them of Adam. As, in his case, earth 
was converted into flesh, even so was the Word of God able to 
pass over into the material of the same flesh, without the inter- 
vention of the seed of aman. “ Vacabat viri semen apud ha- 
bentem Dei semen.” Converting his defence into an attack, 
he goes on to say,—“ They believe that He died (c. 15), and 
yet they represent that which died as having been born of the 
unperishable. They desire a man united with God (hominem 
Deo mixtum), and yet they deny the man: for a man who has 
not our body, a body taken from human nature, is a mere ap- 
pearance. ‘Caro ex hominis carne erat sumenda;” therefore 
He cannot have given Himself a body out of Himself. This 
the Valentinians themselves also, strictly speaking, grant; for 
they confess that He was born of the Virgin. And what can 
this mean, if He did not receive from the Virgin the body which 
He bore when He came forth out of her: womb? It would then 
be much simpler to say,—He received a body of aspiritual kind, 
apart from Mary. “Sine causa eo se intulit, unde nihil extulit. 
Sed non sine cause descendit in vulvam, ergo ex illa accepit.” 
Though this line of argumentation goes back merely to the fact 
of Christ’s birth, which was recognised even by his opponents, 
Tertullian did not fail at the same time to recognise the idea 
which was connected therewith. 

Without doubt, says he, the seed of a man was not neces- 
sary to the Person of Christ: had He been entirely, and in 
every respect, like us—entirely and solely the Son of man—He 
would not have been the Son of God. But He lacked nothing 
that was necessary to constitute Him entirely one of us.’ To 
this the seed of a man was not necessary, as Adam proves. On 
the other hand, however, a mere creation (as in Adam’s case), or 
self-generation, or self-conception, was not enough; but He 
must needs stand in blood-relationship to the already existent 
race. To Mary must belong, not indeed that which she con- 
ceived, but what she bore; she must communicate to it her own 
blood. It was necessary that Christ should be the fruit, and 
not merely the guest, of her womb. Whoso denies that He was 
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a blossom and fruit of the royal stem of David, denies not 
merely the root to the branch, and to the blossom, and to the 
fruit; but also the fruit to its root; in order that the root may 
not be able to claim the glory of Him who was destined to be 
its blossom and fruit. In this case, it is necessary to go back 
through all the members (of the human race) to the beginning. 
All participate in this blossom and fruit, and its nature is no 
other than Adam’s; for, indeed, He is the second Adam. Ac- 
cordingly, we must either say, that men have the same spirit-like 
flesh as the second Adam, or else that the body of Christ, not 
having sprung from a spiritual stem, was not a spiritual body. 
Tertullian was not satisfied without declaring, in the strongest 
terms, his conviction of the reality of the connection between 
Christ and our race. “ Adhesit utero, avulsus est; ex utero est 
per illum nervum umbilicarem adnexus origini vulve.” He 
asserts a concarnatio, a convisceratio of Christ with our race. 
Ex humana matrice did He derive the substantia for His caro 
(c. 17). That is the new birth which He was appointed to 
bring: a man was born in God (in Deo); and in this man, God 
also was born; for He-assumed the flesh of the old stem with- 
out the old seed, in order that, in the power of the new seed, 
that is, of the Spirit, He might recreate the old flesh, after hav- 
ing atoned it, by the exclusion of the old impurity. At the 
same time, that entire new birth (novitas) was formed out of the 
old material, as is the case with all, in such a manner, namely, 
that, by a wise arrangement, the Lord was born of a virgin. 
“In virginem adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum edificatorium 
mortis. In virginem eque introducendum erat Dei verbum 
extructorium vite.” 

Nor must we overlook the circumstance, that, when distin- 
guishing between conception and birth, Tertullian designates the 
former alone, not the latter, virginal. After the birth, the womb 
of Mary was no longer that of a virgin, but was in all respects like 
that of any other mother; thus bearing witness to the reality of 
the human body of Christ, which broke loose from her. “ Virgo 
Marie et non virgo; peperit enim que ex sua carne ; non peperit, 
que non ex virisemine. Virgo, quantum a viro, non virgo quan- 
tum a partu. Si virgo concepit (if she conceived as a virgin) in 
partu suo nupsit, ips patefacti corporis lege.” Hence the Apostle 
says, “Nonex virgine sed ex muliere editum filium Dei” (Gal. iv.). 
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His opponents, however, appealed especially to two consider- 
ations, and these Tertullian then proceeds to examine more 
carefully (c. 3,4). These considerations were,—1. It is impos- 
sible for God to be born and become flesh; 2. It would be 
unworthy of Him. Marcion, in particular, raised both these 
objections; but they really lay at the basis of all Docetical and 
dualistic Christologies. Had He been born, and had He truly 
assumed a man, He would have ceased, thinks Marcion, to be 
God, losing what He was in that He became what He previ- 
ously was not. “Converti enim in aliud finis est pristini.” 
Tertullian answers,—The fixed, immoveable being of God runs 
no risk. It is true everything which stands far from God, and 
God from it, is subject to the law, that if its nature undergo an 
alteration, it ¢an no longer remain the same as it was before. 
But God differs from man precisely in this respect, that of 
Him the contrary holds good; that is; He is able to convert 
Himself into whatever He wills, and yet to remain what He is. 
In order to understand his meaning, we must take into consider- 
ation his doctrine of the Trinity, and particularly the mode in 
which he defines the distinction between the Son and the Father; 
and to this point we shall immediately direct attention. Ter- 
tullian demands, and that on religious grounds, that in recog- 
nising the unchangeableness of God, we shall not deny the 
possibility of His undergoing any process whatever, but merely 
such a process as purely finite creatures undergo, change in whose 
nature involves the loss of that which they had previously been. 
This latter thought is unquestionably, to some extent, akin to 
certain features of Patripassianism, though expressed in a tri- 
nitarian form. All depends on the will of God: was it His will 
to be born? For, if He willed it, nothing could prevent it, not 
even His nature. And that He willed it, is clear; for otherwise 
He would not have chosen to appear asa man. Who thinks of 
denying, when he sees a man, that he has been born? If the 
thing itself, the being man, has been displeasing to God, He 
would not have been disposed to assume the semblance of a man. 
If any one object,—He was satisfied with His self-consciousness; 
I answer,—It was better even for His own self-consciousness, 
that He should really be what He willed to seem to be. 

He enters into a still more detailed examination of the second 
objection (c. 4). The Valentinians ask,—“ Ergo Dei filius in 
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tantum humilitatis exhaustus?” Avpelles assures, “carnem habere 
ignominiam ;” Marcion (compare “ de carne Christi” 4; “ad- 
versus Marc.” 3, 10), “aspernatus est Christus carnem illam, 
ut terrenam et stercoribus infersam.” Marcion he meets with 
the apt reply,—He is ever preaching up the “lenitas dei,” and 
the “ benignitas dei,” and will not hear of the stern God, who is 
distant from the world. And yet, when this God really descends 
to the world, he complains that it is unworthy of God, that it is 
a “ pusillitas.” But what you blame as unworthy of God, the 
Son of God has in Himself, in that He unites God and man; 
for He has God in Himself, in His power, and man in His weak- 
nesses (pusillitatibus). The entire disgrace of my God, as you 
term it, is the sanctuary of that grace which is the salvation of 
men. “ Deus pusillus inventus est, ut homo maxinius fieret. Ex 
zquo agebat Deus cum homine ut homo ex equo agere cum 
Deo posset.” If God despised man, why did He not also despise 
the appearance of a man? why did He assume the image (si- 
mulacrum) thereof? “ Nullius rei dedignande imago dignanda 
est.” If He played the part of a man, why did He not play it 
throughout, but omit, for example, its beginning, birth? Be- 
cause a true birth was unworthy of God! In that case, declaim 
against those holy, awe-inspiring works of nature; draw thy 
sword against everything that thou art; cast down the origin of 
the body and of the soul; call the womb of thy mother a cloaca; 
and become the foe and persecutor of the workshop, wherein 
that great being, man, is brought forth (adv. Marc. 3, 10; de 
carne Chr.4)! How canst thou still continue to love any one? 
Thou doest not love thyself ; for thou hatest man, who is subject 
to birth. And yet see to it, whether thou art displeasing to 
thyself, or whether thou wast originated in any other way. 
Christ, at all events, loves the man, who is in impurity, and is 
doubled up in his mother’s womb, who is born in a manner 
which the modesty of woman counts holy, with whom his mother 
plays at her breast. For the sake of this man, He descended 
from on high; He humbled Himself even unto death, the death 
of the cross. So much did He, without doubt, love him, whom 
He has dearly bought. But if He loved him, surely He must 
also love his birth and his flesh. For nothing can be really 
loved, unless we love that through which it is what it is. Or 
take away birth, and still show mea man. Take away flesh, and 
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show me him whom God redeems. If this constitutes the man 
whom God bought, because He loved him, thou convertest that 
which God did into something of which He should be ashamed. 
But if Christ be the Creator of nature, He acts rightly in loving 
His possession. By the transformation of birth, by a heavenly 
new-birth, He restored the flesh from all its sufferings; He 
illuminated the blind, renewed the palsied, awakened the dead 
to life,—and yet He ought to be ashamed of having been born 
into the flesh! (“de carne Christi” 4). 

In the last instance, however, it is invariably the atonement 
which leads Tertullian to attach so much importance to the 
reality of the humanity of Christ. A Docetical Christ would 
have been a vain pretence, a lie: he therefore exhorts his 
opponents to believe (“de carne Christi” 5) that God would 
rather become man than lie, appearing to be what He was 
not, not willing to be what He is. If His human person- 
ality were a mere appearance, so also were His human acts 
and works; and, therefore, the sufferings of Christ deserve no 
faith. The murderers of Christ are thus excused ; for in reality 
He suffered nothing at their hands, and the entire work of 
Christ is overthrown. “ Totum christiani nominis et pondus et 
fructus, mors Christi negatur, quam tam impresse apostolus de- 
mandat, utique veram, summum eam fundamentum Evangelii 
constituens (adv. Marc. 3, 8). Nonne vere crucifixus est Deus? 
vere mortuus et crucifixus?” “Did a mere phantom suffer, 
“ quod vacabat a sensu passionum Dei?” Then is our faith a 
lie, and our hope a phantom. Oh, spare the only hope of the 
entire world! Why dost thou destroy the necessary reproach 
of the faith? Whatever is unworthy of God, is for my benefit : 
willing am I to be shameless and blessed as a fool, and I require 
the material thereto. God’s Son was crucified; I am not 
ashamed (to avow it), for it is worthy of shame: and the Son 
of God died ; it deserves all faith, because it is foolish. He was 
laid in the grave, and rose again: it is quite certain, because it 
was impossible (“de carne Christi” 5). 


1 Those whose nerves are too weak to bear the utterances of such a 
wanpoQopia of faith, will find a tonic in the preceding chapter, where he 
speaks of the divine folly, which confounds and puts to shame the wisdom 
of the world, and where the ethical nature of God, love, is made the stand- 
ard of the truly reasonable. 
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So rich had been the development of Tertullian’s intellect, 
relatively to the truth of the humanity of Christ. No preceding 
writer can compare with him in this respect; no one plunges 
into the act of incarnation with such love and admiration, and 
at the same time with such penetration; no one took the same 
pleasure, as much speculative as religious, in conjoining the 
most glaring contradictions, the furthest extremes, in Christ, in 
order that he might behold in His complete concarnation and 
convisceration (concarnatio et convisceratio) with our race, on 
the one hand, the magnitude of the divine love, and, on the 
other hand, the exaltation of mankind. To the reality of the 
incarnation he considered it to belong, as did also Origen (Hom. 
in Lucam 14), that Mary, after the birth of Jesus, should no 
longer be a virgin, but a mother (Gal. iv.). 

But also as regards the divine aspect, he did not remain in- 
active. In narrating the course taken by the doctrine of the 
Logos, we have found, as might have been anticipated from the 
circumstance of the point of departure being the Person of the 
historical Christ, that in the doctrine of the pre-existence of the 
Son, which had been clearly laid down almost at the commence- 
ment of the process, there was strictly included the momentum, 
that the Son possessed a personality of His own, independent of 
the Father; gradually, however, the efforts made to exclude sub- 
ordinatian elements from the conception of the Son, and to ex- 
hibit Him as a participator in deity, led to His personality being 
no longer so strictly distinguished from that of the Father, as it 
was in the incarnation. Clemens Alexandrinus, in particular, 
furnished us an example of this ; but it appeared still more dis- 
tinctly in his predecessors. The definition of the Son, as a mere 
attribute, was a constant temptation to dissipate His hypostasis. 
For if the Son is the Wisdom of the Father (Ratio, Néyos, codia), 
or His power (virtus, verbum), either the Father by Himself is 
without wisdom and power, or the Father and Son are identical, 
even as a man is identical with His reason and His will. That 
the Fathers desired to establish a deeper distinction between the 
Father and the Son, than that between a subject and its attri- 
butes, could not indeed be denied ; for they gave these attributes 
again the form of a subject in the Son; and they supposed 
themselves to have hit upon that deeper distinction, which 
Christology required, when they had declared that a divine sub- 
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ject, and not a mere divine power, dwelt in Christ. But still 
they fell very far short of supplying that which was necessary 
actually to establish and secure the personality of the Son. 

Tertullian entered on this inheritance; and his opposition to 
the gnostic doctrine of the Afons, which wore to him a mytho- 
logical and pantheistic appearance, must have strengthened his 
antipathy to the introduction of distinct and separate forms into 
the inner sphere of the divine nature, and his tendency to give 
the unity the predominance over the distinctions. “ Valentine,” 
says he (adv. Prax. 8), “rends his ons, his probolas loose from 
the Father, and sets them at such a distance from Him, that 
they no longer know Him. But our Son knows the Father, 
and is in the bosom of Him, whom He reveals. For who knows 
what is in God, save the Spirit who is in Him? Ever was the 
Word with the Father and in God.” This, however, is but one 
aspect of the matter. If we are minded thoroughly to under- 
stand Tertullian’s peculiar doctrine of the Trinity, we must 
remember that his strong realism would naturally lead him to 
insist much more vehemently on the reality of the incarnation 
of the Son, than did Clement. As he gazed on the incarnate 
Logos, he felt certainly convinced of His personality. For it 
was not a mere impersonal power, but a divine subject, that had 
become man in Christ (Note 14). When, therefore, Patripas- 
sianism arose, which he justly deemed tainted with Docetism 
(adv. Prax. 11, 23), and brought to light the consequences of 
neglecting the distinction between the Father and Son, his real- 
istic principles naturally impelled him to assert more strongly, 
that the divine which had appeared in Christ was a distinct 
subject; whilst at the same time he avoided infringing on the 
essential equality of Father and Son, which he recognised along 
with his predecessors, and in which he saw the true element of 
Patripassianism. These, then, are the factors out of which we 
must endeavour to construct and understand Tertullian’s re- 
markable doctrine of God. 

The following is the mode in which he endeavoured to recon- 
cile the equality of the Father and Son, with the Son’s possession 
of a distinct personality. To two Gods he objects as strongly 
as the Monarchians (adv. Prax. 13); he desires but one God. 
Consequently, a double or triple hypostasis seems an impossibi- 
lity; in which case, the personality of the Father must be con- 
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cluded to be that of the Son also, and the distinction between 
the two to be a mere name. This he would be ready to con- 
cede, but for that “dispensatio, qaam Ciconomiam vocamus.” 
But if the distinctions relate solely to God’s revelations, to His 
manifestations of Himself, we arrive merely at different works 
of God, and not at distinctions in the divine being. The Trinity 
is thus reduced to a mere name or appearance, and denotes, 
strictly speaking, simply one and the same God engaged in 
different works; which works themselves, considered in relation 
to God and not merely in relation to man, must be pronounced 
to be momenta of one and the same work. Against such a view 
Tertullian protests (adv. Prax. 13). How, then, can he secure 
objective and real distinctions in God Himself? By regarding 
the deeds of God as modes of the divine being, by bringing 
the divine essence into greater nearness to the world, by attri- 
buting finitude and growth to God Himself in one aspect of His 
being, and by representing to himself the fellowship of man 
with God as more intimate than it was commonly held to be. 
Human souls he deemed to be of divine substance ; humanity 
he held to have been from the beginning an object of the love 
of God, and destined to be exalted and transferred into the 
divine nature, through Christ. Again, he believed that it was 
involved in the eternal idea of humanity from the very begin- 
ning, that its history, and the history of the Son of God, should 
be interwoven with each other; and that, consequently, the Son 
of God was eternally related to and incorporated with humanity. 
When God created Adam out of the earth, He looked on the 
image of the future Incarnate One; and, creating Adam in His 
likeness, God created him in His own likeness. (De resurr. 
carn. 6:—Quodcunque limus exprimebatur Christus cogita- 
batur homo futurus. Id utique, quod finxit, ad imaginem Dei 
finxit illum, scilicet Christi. Jta limus ille jam tune imaginem 
induens Christi futuri in carne, non tantum Dei opus erat, sed 
et pignus.) 

But let us enter into details. “ Seeing that the Patripassians,” 
says he (adv. Prax. 5), “regard the two as one, so that one and 
the same stands both for Father and Son, we must investigate 
the entire question concerning the Son, whether He is, who He 
is, and how He is. According to some, His genesis is referred 
to in the Hebrew text (Gen. i. 1), ‘In the beginning, God made 
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for Himself a Son.’ Supposing, however, that this be not cer- 
tain, I am influenced by other considerations, derived from the 
inner nature (dispositione) of God, which He had before the 
creation of the world till the generation of the Son. For God 
was before all things; He was solitary; He was world, place, 
and everything to Himself. Solitary, because nothing besides 
Himself had outward reality; and yet, again, not solitary even 
then, for with Him was His Reason which He had in Himself. 
For God is a rational being : Reason existed in Him earlier (than 
the world); and so everything is from Him. This Reason is 
His intelligence (sensus), designated Logos amongst the Greeks, 
—a term which is usually not quite appropriately translated 
‘Word’ (sermo). For, strictly speaking, we cannot say that the 
Word was in the beginning with God; for Reason in God is older 
than Word, inasmuch as Word subsists through Reason, Reason 
is its substance, and it is the revelation of Reason.” In these 
words, Tertullian would appear entirely to deny the existence of 
a distinction between Father and Son, in the inmost sphere of 
the divine being; for Reason, which he unquestionably conceived 
to be something substantial (corpus in his language, although 
spiritus), is the Father Himself: Word, on the contrary, which, 
as spoken being, contains, at all events, the first beginning of a 
distinction, he refuses to admit into the inmost divine sphere, 
treating it as the secondary, which the primary precedes, as the 
beginning (of that which is distinct from God in Himself), not 
as that which is prior to all beginnings. And plainly, those 
who translated Logos by “ Word,” and represented the Word 
as existing in the beginning, and not as first constituting the 
beginning by its own rise, were far more decidedly than Tertul- 
lian on the way to introduce the Word itself into the inner 
nature of God, and to give it a place alongside of the Father, 
however imperfect might be the result. And, as though with 
the feeling that he was just on the point of quitting the path 
trodden by the Church, he proceeds to say, as it were retracing 
his steps,—“ Yet that lack of precision (namely, to represent the 
Word as equally eternal with Reason, or to identify the two) is 
of little consequence; for, even if God had not yet sent forth 
the Word from Himself (miserat), He had it within Himself, 
with and in His reason, quietly meditating and ordering what 
He designed shortly to express in word. Consider thyself a 
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copy of God, a rational being, animated by divine substance. 
Dost thou not see that, when thou quietly, through thy reason, 
communest with thyself, the same thing takes place in thee? 
Thy reason takes up a position over against thee, by means of 
words, at every movement of thought, at every pulsation of 
thine intelligence. Whatever thou thinkest or perceivest, be- 
comes a word in thee, and in the word is thy reason itself. In 
thy soul thou must speak, thou canst not avoid it; and when 
thou speakest, the word in thee becomes another than thyself, as 
it were one who speaks with thee; in the which, notwithstand- 
ing, there dwells the same reason, which enables thee to speak 
when thou speakest. Thus there is, as it were, another than 
thyself, a second, the word in thee, through which thou 
speakest when thinking, and through which thou thinkest when 
speaking. After the same manner also, God, in virtue of His 
reason, quietly thinking and ordering, made the reason, word, 
which, in speaking, He set in motion. If thou art a copy of 
God, how much more perfect must this take place in the Arche- 
type! for He, even when He keeps silence, has Reason in Him- 
self, and in Reason the Word. So far, therefore, it is true, that, 
even before the creation of the universe, God was not alone, 
seeing that He had in Himself Reason, and in Reason the Word, 
which, by an inner act, He constituted a Second, another self.” 
Tertullian endeavours thus to give fixity to that eternal distinc- 
tion in God, which, so long as the Logos was deemed equiva- 
lent to Reason, continued a completely precarious and uncertain 
thing, by inweaving the word, to wit, the objectification of 
reason, with reason itself. This interesting passage sets further 
before us an effort to show how there may be a duality in God, 
from the necessity, immanent in all active, spiritual beings, to 
effect a self-diremption into word and thinking reason. Spirit, 
in order to be actually rational spirit, must not merely think, 
but must also have an object which is thought,—the object for 
the subject. That which is thought, again, must, on the one 
hand, be itself rational, or else it is not a thought of reason; on 
the other hand, as something thought, it must be different from 
the thinking reason. Only in that it is fixed as other than 
the reason, can it be termed thought, and can reason be said 
to have accomplished its thinking activity; but this other 
thing is fixed in and by means of a word,—be the word even 
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inner and quiet. It is clear, therefore, that Tertullian was al- 
ready on the traces of those who, at a later period, tried to show 
that the Trinity is the eternal process of the divine self-con- 
sciousness, confronting itself with itself. But from what has 
been advanced, it is equally clear, that Tertullian did not keep 
God’s thought of the world and His thought of Himself apart ; 
or, rather, he still puts the self-consciousness of God quite into 
the background. If the thought of God, which He sets over 
against Himself, and in which He sets Himself over against 
Tlimself, is not God Himself, but the world, then either no dis- 
tinction is effected in God’s being itself,—namely, when the 
world is clearly distinguished from God, and the pretended 
foundation laid for the Trinity turns out to be a mere distinc- 
tion between the God who thinks the world and the world 
thought by God; or—and to this alternative Tertullian neces- 
sarily inclined—that which is thought is God Himself, in alte- 
reity ; though, at the same time, owing to the circumstance of its 
being also immediately the world, or the principle of the world, 
there is the danger of confounding the mundane with the trini- 
tarian process ;—in which case, it is evident that an immanent 
Trinity can never be arrived at. Further, it cannot be regarded 
as an accident that Tertullian, in this entire section, never 
speaks of Father and Son, but solely of God, who is eternally 
“rationalis” and “tacite cogitando” Himself in Himself, con- 
stitutes Himself “sermonalis.” Herein is decidedly involved, 
what he also expressly confesses, namely, that there is no place 
for a real, hypostatic Sonship in the inner, eternal essence of 
God: all that he has tried to point out, is the existence in God 
of an eternally active potence of Sonship. God is the Thinking 
One; the Word in God is His thought absolutely, in fixed objec- 
tive form, though still confined to the inward sphere. As the 
thought of God, He is the sum of the thoughts of the world, or 
the idea of the world; and had Tertullian rested here, he would 
have had no alternative but to follow the example of heathen 
philosophers, and call the world the Son of God, so far as it is 
the external realization of the idea of the world: plainly, how- 
ever, an hypostasis of the Son would then be out of the ques- 
tion. For, on the one hand, the eternal idea of the world was 
not conceived in hypostatical separation from, but in unity with, 
God; and, on the other hand, the realization of this idea is so 
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characterized by discerption, that it no longer represents a real 
unity, to which the predicate personal could be applied. 

Here, however, we must take into consideration, that when 
Tertullian taught that the inner Word was the thought of God 
absolutely, under the impulse of His Chnstian consciousness, 
he treated, though not clearly and definitely, God Himself, and 
not merely the world, as the content of the divine thought. 
Not that he represented God as placing Himself, so to speak, 
over against Himself, even apart from the world and the idea 
of the world; for that would have involved an actual inner, and 
not merely a potential, Sonship: but he viewed God, considered 
as the object of His own thought, solely in and with the idea of 
the world. We are now in a position to understand the further 
course of his entire theory. 

In the first place, the heathen opinion, that the world is 
immediately the Son of God, is set aside; for, on the contrary, 
God, as the object of His own thought, is car’ é£ox7v the Son 
of God, so soon as He attains positive reality in the actual world. 
In the first instance, He has a mere ideal existence in the inner 
essence of God, like the world-idea itself ; but in this world-idea 
is involved that when it arrives at actuality, it will still have, in 
that actuality, the God who was incorporated with its idea, to 
wit, the Word, and in the manifestation of the Word, the arche- 
type become a reality, God amongst men, the Head of humanity, 
with a view to whose future realization God created Adam. 
And because the manifestation of God Himself is thus inter- 
woven with the idea of the world, and all the divine thoughts 
necessarily become realities, not only is the world a progressive 
actualization of the thought to which God gives objective exist- 
ence over against Himself; but this same historical process 
through which the world passes, involves in itself, and requires 
for its own completeness, that the Word (the thought) of God, 
so far as God Himself is its subject-matter, should have its his- 
tory and actuality in the world; and that, abandoning its hidden, 
tranquil, ideal existence, it should progressively manifest itself, 
until, standing in the midst of humanity as the Son of God, it 
give full objective reality over against God, to all that the 
divine thought embraced within itself, that is, therefore, to God 
Himself who is its subject-matter. Thus, in the actuality of the 
God-man, of the Son, an adjustment (Ausgleichung, a squaring 
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up) takes place between God as thinking, on the one side, who 
now for the first time can in the full sense be termed Father, 
and, on the other side, the thought of God, whose inmost sub- 
stance is God Himself ;—primarily, it is true, in the form of 
a conception, a potence; but in due time as actual Son and 
God-man, possessed, like the Father, of objective existence and 
personality." 

The only difficulty yet remaining, is to account for Tertul- 
lian’s not representing the Word as having first attained realiza- 
tion in the man Jesus, who formed the top-stone of that history, 
whose mission it was to subject the entire Word to Himself ; 
and why, on the contrary, he taught.that the procession of the 
Word from God, or, as he terms it, the generation of the Son, 
took place prior to the creation of the world. The key to the mat- 
ter is contained in the account given above. God, objectively 
realized amongst men in Christ, is the climax of the idea of the 
world, is that goal, that final aim which gives unity to the world, 
and completion to the Word, that is, to the self-objectification 
of God. Now the absolute aim, even prior to its full realization 
at the end, must be more than a mere conception, it must be a 
real mundane potence. Hence Tertullian represents God as 
first of all giving utterance to this potence, when the time came 
for the world assuming a real shape; and thus the pre-mun- 
dane Son of God entered on an actual, though still imperfect 
existence, and the one God became Father and Son. But that 
world-potence, although endowed with power, spirit, and wisdom 
(sermo fultus, structus virtute, spiritu, sapientia), was not as 
such sufficient to itself: it manifests, indeed, a certain reality, 
energy, for the Son creates the world; but He creates it with 
an eye to its idea, or to its future form as the God-man; and 
therefore this first appearance of the Son in the form of a person 
was not a renunciation of the goal, that is, of the incarnation, 
but the means and preparation thereto. And during the entire 
period from the creation onwards, Tertullian represents the Son 
as governed by the thought, that something was still lacking to 
His full idea, until the incarnation had taken place ; and that it 
behoved Him to prepare the way for thisincarnation. He pre- 
pared, He trained Himself, for the incarnation. For this reason, 
He appeared so frequently to the patriarchs, to Moses and others ; 

1 See Note and Appendix II. for the German of this passage.—Tr. 
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as it were testing Himself, in sympathy with the sufferings and 
tears of men, and in loving intercourse with them (adv. Mare. 
2,27; adv. Prax. 14,16). The Son of God, says he, revealed 
Himself from the beginning. “Ipse enim et ad humana semper 
colloquia descendit, ab Adam usque ad Patriarchas et Prophetas 
—ordinem suum prestruens ab initio semper, quem erat persecu- 
turus in finem. Ita semper ediscebat, et Deus in terris cum 
hominibus conversari non alius potuit (such seems to be the 
right reading) quam sermo qui erat caro futurus.” These His 
revelations from the beginning stand, therefore, in the closest 
relation to His incarnation; in the former, the Son of God had 
already an eye to the latter. He then proceeds to say,—“ Edis- 
cebat (scil. quee erat persecuturus), ut nobis fidem sterneret ut 
facilius crederemus, filium Dei descendisse in seculum, si et 
retro tale quid gestum cognosceremus. Sic etiam adfectus 
humanos sciebat jam tunc, suscepturus etiam ipsas substantias 
hominis, carnem et animam ; interrogans Adam quasi nesciens: 
ubi es Adam? pcenitens, quod hominem fecisset, quasi non 
presciens, etc., cf. c. 30.” The heretics who blame such things 
as unworthy of God, and misuse them for the degradation of 
the Creator, do not know that they pertained to the Son, who 
was destined one day to take upon Himself hunger, thirst, tears, 
birth, yea, even death itself. (Compare the “de carne Christi” 
6.) But the Son reveals Himself more fully first in the flesh 
(adv. Prax. 14). 

“ With wisdom or reason,” says he (adv. Prax. 6), “ God first 
impregnated His works, to wit, ideally, in the depths of His 
Spirit” (‘in sensu,” equivalent to Augustine’s “ memoria”); 
“afterwards, however, thou shalt know it, as it stands in its dis- 
tinctness alongside of Him, for it says, ‘When He created the 
heavens, I was by Him.’ Now, when God willed to bring into 
visible existence that which He had ordered within Himself, as 
1t were in inward dialogue with reason, with wisdom, according 
to its various forms and substances, He first put forth the Word 
itself (ipsum primum protulit sermonem), which was the vehicle 
of reason and wisdom, in order that the universe might be 
created by the same by which it had been conceived, nay 
more, by which, regarded ideally in God (quantum in Dei 
sensu), it had already been made. For one thing still failed 
the universe of things, to wit, an appearance coram in suis 
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speciebus atque substantiis.” C.7: “Tunc igitur etiam ipse 
Sermo speciem et ornatum suum sumit, sonum et vocem, cum 
dicit Deus; Fiat lux! Hee est nativitas perfecta Sermonis, 
dum ex Deo procedit, conditus ab eo primum ad cogitatum, in 
nomine Sophiz dehinc generatus ad effectum. Ex inde eum 
parem sibi efficiens, de quo procedendo filius factus est primo- 
genitus, ut ante omnia genitus, Unigenitus, ut solus ex Deo 
genitus, proprie de vulva cordis ipsius. Sermo in Sophie et in 
rationis et in omnis divini animi et spiritus nomine filius factus 
est Dei, de quo prodeundo generatus est.” We must have the 
Sermo as substantivum, “in re, per substantiz proprietatem ut 
res et persona quedam videro possit, et ita capiat, secundus a Deo 
constitutus duos efficere, Patrem et Filium, Deum et Sermonem.” 
Now this Word, which was found in the form of God, did not 
deem it robbery to be equal with God. It appeared at the end 
of the times, in order to reveal, or to accomplish fully, what was 
in the Father’s mind. The Father works ideally (sensu agit); 
the Son’s office was to give external, real existence to all that 
the Father inwardly thought (in sensu sentit,c. 14). In Him 
is set before us the principle of objectivity (c. 15, fin.). 

But of this the Son is capable, not merely because in the 
Word also dwelt reason, wisdom, and power,—“ totus animus 
Dei,”—but also, and principally, because He has in Himself the 
momentum of finitude, is in one aspect connected with the 
world. For this reason, He was able to work in the world, 
to constitute it a reality, and finally, to appear as the First-born 
within its limits. The Father is only the Infinite One: division, 
limit, finitude, lie outside of Him; His relation thereto is solely 
that of the thinker. And even when finitude is the object of 
His thought, as it unquestionably is, in the idea of the world, 
He thinks it as a finitude united again with Himself (in Christ 
and the Holy Spirit eternally). For in the entire divine world- 
idea cogitated by the Father, is contained also the union of the 
world with, its eternal return into, God. But the Son super- 
intends the course of the world through time; He leads it, ho- 
vering over it, as the archetype and principle wherein it subsists, 
until He enter into it in complete actuality. 

From this it naturally follows, that Tertullian must have re- 
garded the Son as eternally destined to become incarnate, and 
as capable of appearing in the flesh. The Father is not only 
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not seen, but He cannot make Himself visible; He is “ inac- 
cessibilis,” He alone has immortality, unchangeableness: no mar 
can see God and live. The nature of the Son was, from the 
beginning, otherwise constituted ; it was capable of appearing, 
He would not have become visible at the end of the days, had 
He not been visible from the beginning. To Him we must 
ascribe “mortalitas,” “ accessibilitas ;” and this is, in Tertullian’s 
view, so important a distinction, that he deduces from it the 
existence of a duality in God, of a “ Deus invisibilis et invisus,” 
and a “Deus visibilis et visus” (adv. Prax. 14,15). “It is 
true, the Son also is invisible,” says he, linking on again to 
Trenzeus, “so far as He is the Word and Spirit of God; and, 
prior to the incarnation, He was visible merely in visions, enig- 
mas, and similitudes.! As Spirit, the Word cannot be seen, 
‘nisi imaginaria forma.’ All religion, therefore, was symbolical 
and shadowy prior to the coming of Christ ; for in the flesh the 
Son became for the first time visible, from face to face. His 
body, it is true, veiled His glory, and it could not be beheld 
save by those who were exalted above their usual consciousness.” 
This, however, happened to the three selected Apostles on the 
mountain ; this happened afterwards to Paul; and at His second 
coming the Lord will be seen by all (adv. Prax. c. 14, 15), 
Nevertheless, the incarnate Word entered into visible existence 
through the incarnation; and now we have an actual person, 
whom we have seen, and heard, and handled.” 

We see, accordingly, that Tertullian recognises a threefold 
filiatio:—1. The eternal, inward one, which is shut up in God. 


1 Moses alone appears to have been an exception ; for to him the pro- 
mise was given,—With him will I speak face to face, visibly, with others 
by dreams and in a glass darkly. But even this promise was not fulfilled 
till a later period, on the mount of transfiguration (Matt. xvii.). During 
his earthly life, like the prophets and patriarchs, he did not see Him face 
to face, but merely in a glass and in enigmas, so that he knew that God’s 
face was nigh at hand. 

2 At this point Tertullian’s view shows traces of montanistic influences : 
in the place of the process through which men are conducted from a mere 
historical to a saving faith, which knows Christ in truth, he sets ecstasy ; 
he fails to carry out the beautiful beginnings of an objective, historical 
accomplishment of the work of redemption, which he had made, in his 
teachings, relative to Christ’s connection with our race; and even partially 
retraced his steps, so far, namely, as he now represented the body merely as 
a veiling, and not also as a revealing, of the Logos. 
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This he designates Sonship, not in itself, but solely with refer- 
ence to the second and third stages: strictly speaking, its name 
is Sermo or Sophia. This is the real potence of Sonship, which 
was eternally in God, though it had not yet assumed an inde- 
pendent form; impersonal, but already a personific principle, and, 
as it were, eternally on the point of breaking forth from its inner 
divine root into an existence alongside of God, which, though 
not yet including the world, included the real potence of the 
world, as also the potence of God-manhood. 2. This coming 
forth to the creation of the world: Tertullian designates it, in 
particular, the “generatio of the Son,” of the “secunda per- 
sona” (adv. Prax. c. 6). It would be eternal if he had taught 
an eternal creation ; but as it is, it is to be conceived as occur- 
ring in time.’ 3. Finally, the third stage is that in which the 
Son became man, and stood over against God in the form of a 
visible personality. 

This doctrine of the distinction between the God who can- 
not, and the God who can, become visible; the God who is 
generated, and the God who is ungenerated, he employs in the 
most various ways against the Patripassians. Both cannot be 
predicated of one and the same being, as though they were but 
two aspects ; consequently, we cannot rest in the abstract unity, 
the “singularitas Dei.’ In accordance herewith, those passages 
of the New Testament are explained, which speak of beholding 
God, and of divine appearances. This he confirms by means of 
passages from the New Testament, which refer to the distinction 
between the Father and the Son. He asks,—What meaning 
can Monarchians attach to the prayers of Christ to the Father, 
to His sending, to His cry, “My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” All the finitude, all the passibility, which the 
Patripassians attributed to God in general, or to the Father, he 
transfers to the Son; without, however, entirely denying the 
passibility of God, as might at first sight have been expected. 
That same religious interest, which found so inadequate an ex- 


1 Adv. Hermog. 8. Here he denies that God had been always Dominus, 
and therefore that the world, or something in it, has existed eternally. 
“Non ideo pater et judex semper, quia Deus semper. Nam nec pater potuit 
esse ante filium, nec judex ante delictum. Fuit autem tempus cum ei de- 
lictum et filius non fuit, quod judicem et qui patrem dominum (al. Deum) 
faceret.” Conf. Novatian de Trin. 31. 
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pression in Patripassianism, and which led to the work of atone- 
ment being regarded as God’s sympathy with, and participation 
in, the sufferings intended for us, moved Tertullian, when he 
spoke without bias, to make use of such terms as “ crucifixus, 
passus, mortuus est Deus.” 

We find him, however, at the same time giving expression 
to thoughts apparently of an opposite character, which must 
have strengthened the opposition raised against Patripassianism. 
He had, it is true, partially ensured the unchangeableness and 
impassibility of God by the view he took of the idea of the 
Father; but to have represented the Son as mere finitude, 
visibility, and passibility, would have been Ebionitical. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary to distinguish two aspects of the Son, 
—one eternal, invisible; the other visible, and subject to the 
process of finitude. The former he terms, car’ é£oyny, the 
divine aspect, or God in the Son; and, accordingly, he is able 
to say, towards the end of his work against Praxeas (c. 27 ff.), 
without inconsistency, though differently from before (see the 
“de carne Christi” 3),—God is immutable; consequently He 
undergoes no process, no conversion: and that which he had 
previously treated as an objection of Marcion’s against the ortho- 
dox doctrine—“ transfiguratio interemtio est pristini’—he now 
himself adopts in reference to the divine, that is, to the unalterable, 
in God Himself. This unalterableness was unquestionably en- 
dangered by Patripassianism; for, according to it, the Father, to 
wit, the final ground, Himself comes forth and subjects Him- 
self to change and finitude ;—unless it went on to distinguish 
more plainly between God as He is in Himself, and God as He 
is turned towards the finite ; in other words, unless it accepted 
the distinction laid down by Tertullian in his doctrine of the 
Son. In accordance therewith, Tertullian was able to say,— 


1 For example, ‘‘de carne Christi” 5. Special prominence is given to 
that aspect of the Son on which He is turned towards finitude, in the pas- 
sage above adduced, adv. Prax. 16:—The Son not merely created the 
world, but is the One who, throughout its entire history, has accomplished 
the divine work in and for it; He has been the judge, the revealer. The 
passage concludes with the following words,—Such things “‘ heeretici repre- 
hendunt, quasi Deo indigna, ignorantes, hc in Filium competisse, qui 
etiam passiones humanas et sitim et esuriem et lachrymas et ipsam nativi- 
tatem ipsamque mortem erat subiturus, propter hoc minoratus a Patre mo- 
dicum citra angelos.” 
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“The Word of God also abides eternally, perseverando in sua 
forma.” But defective is it, that he supposes himself able to bring 
this immoveable, unalterable One, the Son of God, immediately, 
and without any connecting link of thought, into union with the 
human in Christ. And the consequence thereof is, that he con- 
verts the incarnation into a being and dwelling in the flesh, or 
into a being clothed with flesh. (Adv. Prax. 27: Quem (sc. 
Sermonem) si non capit transfigurari, consequens est, ut sic caro 
factus intelligatur (Joh. i. 14) dum fit (al. sit) in carne et 
manifestetur.) To this point he allows himself to be driven by 
his fear of the theory of conversion; as though the incarnation 
of the Word were not itself a condition of its abiding in its 
nature, and as though he had not elsewhere usually taught that 
the Word was eternally destined to become incarnate, and that 
the full realization of Sonship was only possible through the 
incarnation.’ There would be no longer two substances,” he 
proceeds to say, “but one, a kind of mixture of spirit and flesh, 
as electrum is a mixture ‘ex auro et argento, if He had been 
converted into flesh. He would be neither God nor man; for 
He would have ceased, through the conversion, to be that which 
He was; and He would not be man, for He who was Sermo 
could not be truly man. He would, therefore, be neither the 
one nor the other, but a third something. On the contrary, 
“videmus duplicem statum, non confusum sed conjunctum, in 
una persona Deum et hominem Jesum. Et adeo salva est 
utriusque proprietas substantia, ut et spiritus res egerit in illo, 
i.e., Virtutes et opera et signa, et caro passiones suas functa sit.” 
Both substances remain “in statu suo (that is, immoveable) dis- 
tincte agentes. Neque caro spiritus fit, nec spiritus caro. In 
uno plane esse possunt: ex his Jesus constitit ex carne homo, 
ex spiritu Deus.” As he refused to allow the Patripassians to 
say, “compassus est Pater Filio,” because sympathy is a suffer- 
ing, whereas the Father is impassible ; so also does he affirm the 
latter of the Son, “ex ea conditione qua Deus est.” And yet, 
precisely at this point, the idea of sympathy, as something 
ethical, might have led him to the recognition of a suffering 
and a participation in finitude, which involved no curtailment of 
God’s infinitude; that is, to the idea of a participation, grounded 
in an act of love, that is, in a “virtus.” The finite, it is true, 
1 Compare the passage cited from the ‘‘ de resurr. carnis,” page 60. 
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could not drag Him into suffering ; nor could His nature, His 
vous, in itself be liable to suffering, as the heathenish and, in 
part also, the patripassian conception of God represents. At 
the same time, however, His dacs could not be a limit to His love 
and the manifestation thereof, but love, as the inmost essence 
of God, must have power over His dius ; and if the will of the 
former be seriously to sympathize with, and truly to participate 
in, finitude, the latter may not throw any hindrance in the way. 

To the above declaration, that the “Spiritus” worked in 
Him the “ virtutes” and the “signa,” and the flesh suffered (a 
formula which we often meet with at a later period, and which 
we find also in Hippolytus, but which, if it be not supplemented, 
destroys the unity of the person in both aspects), he adds, for- 
getting the doctrine of the participation of the Son in finitude 
and suffering, which he had elsewhere laid down,—“ If the dis- 
tinction utriusque substantiz ceased to exist, in a third being 
perhaps, then would have done et spiritus carnalia, et caro 
spiritalia ex translatione;” as though the work of redemption 
were anything apart from the participation of the divine in the 
human, and as though he himself had not also regarded it in all 
other cases as a work accomplished in common by both “ sub- 
stantie.” He had opposed to the Patripassians the capability 
of the Son to make Himself visible,—that is, surely, to become 
finite and passible,—with the design of proving it to be necessary 
that the Father, to whom absolutely no suffering and no process 
can be attributed, should be another than the Son: now, how- 
ever, he makes no allusion to this distinction, and retains only 
the difference, that the Son was born and begotten of the 
Father, and the Father unbegotten. Without doubt he meant, 
in any case, to recognise in the Son an aspect turned towards, 
and accessible to, finitude; but so far was, he from having con- 
ciliated this with his conception of the divine nature, that he 
again denies it entirely to the divine nature, even of the Son. 
In that case, however, the sufferings of Christ were merely finite 
sufferings, and the incarnation was simply the origin of a man. 
For the Word either had or bore the man Jesus as His gar- 
ment; but the Son of God was not really the Son of man. 
Still, it would be unfair to judge him solely from this chapter, in 
which polemical zeal caused him to forget himself, and to strike 
into a path which his living conception of God would not permit 
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him further to pursue. At other times (for example, in the chap- 
ter immediately following), he shows himself to be penetrated by 
the conviction, that the entire “novitas” of the “ nativitas” 
rested upon the circumstance, that the human was taken into the 
divine, and that the divine transported itself into the human, 
with its being and not merely with its activity, without being 
swallowed up therein. We shall find that the anxiety to ward 
off a pagan conception of God drove Hippolytus and others to 
cling very firmly to the pure eternity and immoveability of the 
divine essence, after the manner of the later Jews; instead of ° 
representing God as standing in that more positive relation to 
finitude, which was required by the idea of the incarnation. 
Tertullian saw with particular clearness the importance of 
insisting on a distinction of the Son from the Father; for, 
according to Patripassianism, there was either no divine self- 
consciousness, apart from Christ, but the Father was solely and 
entirely in Christ, and the rest of the world destitute of a per- 
sonal God;* or else the Father must be held to have been in 
Christ merely as a power, and not with His entire personality ;— 
in which latter case, Patripassianism would have been already 
on the point of passing over into Ebionism. The reason why 
Tertullian was so undecided and vacillating in his teachings 
regarding that which distinguishes and unites Father and Son, 
was, probably, apart from the undoubted difficulty of the ques- 
tion, that he had not advanced so far as clearly to deduce from 
ethical principles (which alone suffice in this connection), how 
far it was possible, or not, for the Word to participate in finitude 
and sufferings. At first he attributed finitude to the Word or Son 
immediately, physically, and not ethically,—that is, not as the 
result of a loving act of will (see pp. 68 f.); and the deeper ground 
of this course is to be found in his above noticed supposition, that 
the Son was directly connected and interwoven with the world, 
. in so far as He became a person for the first time, at, and for the 


1 Ady. Prax. 16:—‘t How could the almighty God, the invisible, the 
unapproachable One, who grasps the entire world in His hand like a nest, 
in quo omnis locus, non ipse in loco, qui universitatis extrema linea est, ille 
altissimus in paradiso deambulare, querens Adam, et arcam post introitum 
Noe claudere, etc.? Scilicet et heec nec de Filio Dei credenda, fortasse non 
credenda de patre, licet scripta, quem illi in vulvam Marie deducunt, et in 
Pilati tribune imponunt, et in monumentis Joseph recludunt.” 
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sake of, the creation of the world. And if we trace the matter 
to its final roots, we shall find that the fault lay in his doctrine of 
the Trinity. He recognised no act of self-objectification, by 
which God’s self-knowledge was mediated prior to any creation ; 
but what He knew, what He thought, though not merely the 
world, was still only God so far as He passes over into the world. 

If, then, we can concede him merely a partial victory over 
Patripassianism, to the extent, namely, to which he showed that 
the Son must be distinguished from the Father, in Himself and 
not merely in Christ,—the latter was allowed even by Patripas- 
sians (adv. Prax. 27: Filium carnem esse, i.e. hominem, 4.e. 
Jesum, patrem autem Spiritum, i.e. Deum, i.e. Christum),—how 
do his views stand related to the monarchy of God? How does 
he reconcile the duality, and subsequently the triplicity, of the 
persons, to which he is led by the divine revelations, with that 
unity of God which he maintained inviolate? 

He preserves the unity, in the first place, by asserting the 
equality of the nature of the persons, nay, even the identity of 
their substance. The Son is designated “ Filius Dei” and 
“ Deus ex unitate substantiz. Nam et Deus Spiritus” (Apol. 
21). An Arian Subordinatianism was, therefore, foreign to his 
mind; at that price he did not desire to purchase the unity of 
God. All, Father, Son, and Spirit, are one, because all are of 
one through the unity of their substance (adv. Prax. 2, 4). 
According to Tertullian, all have one essence,—that is, one 
power, one reason and wisdom. But that which gives rise to a 
plurality in God is the “ordo” (adv. Prax. 19), the “ cecono- 
mia,” which has not merely subjective, but also objective signi- 
ficance (c. 11). The words in which Tertullian here gave ex- 
pression to his meaning are remarkable ;—he says, Difference 
and number are not in God, so far as He is conceived in His 
eternal, immoveable being (in statu), but merely so far as He is 
regarded in motion (in gradu; as it were, whilst passing on from 
one form or stage of revelation to another). “ Ciconomie sa- 
cramentum unitatem in trinitatem disponit,—tres non statu, sed 
gradu. Unus Deus, ex quo et gradus isti et forme et species 
in nomine Patris, Filii et Spiritus sancti deputantur” (adv. 
Prax. 2). That is, we are to understand by the Trinity, not 
merely a threefold work, a threefold activity, but a movement 
of God Himself. When a ray proceeds forth from the sun, it 
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is a part of the whole (portio ex summa); but the sun will be in 
the ray, for the ray is a ray of the sun, and does not break loose 
from the substance thereof, but merely dilates itself. So is 
Spirit of Spirit, God of God, like a light kindled at a light. 
Entire and unaffected remains the ground of a substance (ma- 
trix materia), even though thou shouldst make use of its kind 
for several branches; so is that which springs from God,—God 
and God’s Son are both one. Thus did Spirit constitute an- 
other of Spirit, God another of God, not in point of number, 
but of form (modulo alterum, non numero, gradu non statu, et a 
matrice non recessit, sed excessit). That ray of God, having 
entered into a virgin, and made itself flesh in her womb, was 
born as a man united with God (Apol. 21). “I do not desire 
two suns,” he goes on to say (adv. Prax. 13), employing the 
same image, “but Christ I can call God, as does Paul in Rom. 
ix. 5. Jiven a ray of the sun, considered by itself, I call Sun: 
for example, when I say, ‘ There is sun ;’ but I do not, therefore, 
at once designate the sun, from which the ray proceeds, Ray. 
Two forms of existence, of one and the same substance (species, 
forme, effigies, moduli unius et indivise substantiz), I acknow- 
ledge, as of the sun, so of God, when I view Him in connection 
with the ceconomia.” 

In the second place, he retains firm hold of the unity, 
through the intimate connection which he recognises as existing 
between the different persons. He does not regard them as 
three men, merely united by one generic idea, between whom 
there may otherwise be infinite differences ; but they are physi- 
cally and ethically so one, that they may be constantly termed 
one God. (Adv. Prax. 4: Filium non aliunde deduco, sed de sub- 
stantia Patris, nihil facientem sine Patris voluntate.) Every 
originator, says he, is in a sense a father ; everything originated 
is therefore a son. “Nec frutex tamen a radice, nec fluvius a 
fonte, nec radius a sole discernitur, sicut nec a Deo Sermo. 
Radix et frutex duze res sunt, sed conjunctze, du species in 
divise, dus form coherentes. Et tertius a radice fructus 
e frutice, et tertius a fonte rivus ex Flumine, et tertius a sole 
apex ex radio. Ita Trinitas per consertos et connexos gradus 
a Patre decurrens et Monarchie nihil obstrepit et Giconomiz 
statum protegit (adv. Prax. 8). Alium patrem, alium filium 
dico, sed non diversum, separatum ;” “ distinctio,” he affirms, 
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and “ distributio,” but not “ diversitas” and “ divisio.” “ Mo- 
dulo,” that is, through a different mode of existence, each is 
different from the other two; but they are equal to each other, 
as in existence, so also in this, that as the Father constitutes the 
Son a Son, so the Son constitutes the Father a Father :—the 
Father does not constitute Himself His own Son, as the Patri- 
passians teach. (Adv. Prax. c. 10: vanissimi isti Monarchiani 
ipse se, inquiunt (Pater) Filium sibi fecit. Atquin Pater 
Filium facet, et Patrem Filius.” According to Tertullian, God 
was not Pater, but merely Deus, prior to the existence of the 
Son. “Et qui ex alterutro fiunt, a semetipsis sibi fieri nullo 
modo possunt, ut Pater se sibi Filium faciat et Filius se sibi 
Patrem prestet ; que instituit Deus, ipse etiam custodit. Habeat 
necesse est Pater Filium, ut Pater sit, et Filius Patrem, ut Filius 
sit. Aliudest autem habere, aliud esse.) And, indeed, the true 
element in the Valentinian ons (probole), is that the Word 
is produced from God and made His Son. “ Hee erit probola 
veritatis, unitatis custos” (c. 8). Connecting the two together, 
we arrive at an unity, which is not an abstract “singularitas,” 
but admits of distinctions, an “unitas ex semetipsa derivans trini- 
tatem,” which is confirmed instead of being destroyed thereby 
(c. 3). The “ unitas irrationaliter collecta haresim facit,” the 
“trinitas rationaliter expensa veritatem constituit.” 

This trinitarian conception of God is opposed, on the one 
hand, to Heathenism, which clings to a multiplicity, without re- 
ducing it to unity (c. 13); and to Judaism, on the other hand 
(c. 81). The belief of the Jews in one God, is of such a nature 
as not to admit of the Son, and after Him, of the Spirit, being 
reckoned to God. For what difference would there be between 
us and them,—what would become of the work of the Gospel and 
of the substance of the New Covenant, which does not suffer the 
law and the prophets to extend farther than John the Baptist,— 
if from his day onwards the Three in whom we believe, Father, 
Son, and Spirit, do not constitute one God? The novelty of the 
Christian religion consists in the fact, that God willed to be 
believed in as One after a new fashion, to wit, through the Son 
and the Spirit; so that now He who was formerly merely pro- 
claimed by Son and Spirit, but was not known, is known in 
mundane actuality, in His persons. 

This view undoubtedly includes a speculative element, to 
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which the later doctrine of the Church was long in attaining, 
viz., the conception of the Three Persons as inwardly connected 
(as consertos, coherentes). But the type of development to 
which he subjects the Trinity takes again a turn unfavourable to 
the doctrine of the Trinity , and thus he reaped the fruit of that 
immediate interweaving of the Son with the world, to which allu- 
sion has been made above. He shows, it is true, that there was a 
necessity for the objectification of the reason in the Word, which 
was its vehicle ; but he does not explain why this objectification 
should be limited to a triplicity ;—for, so far as we can see, new 
branches might be continually produced. Because he did not 
posit the Trinity as an actuality even of the inner essence of 
God, but merely as a possibility, he found himself, like the 
Patripassians, unable to say,—God is a Trinity, and cannot be 
conceived of otherwise ;—all he could say was,—God wills to be 
a Trinity, really indeed, but still only in the world. Hence also 
this Trinity is threatened with extinction, so soon as the world is 
perfected and returns into God, and the Son shall have given 
up all to the Father. Indeed, he goes so far (adv. Prax. 4) as 
to say,—“ The Monarchy continues so truly unshaken, although 
the Trinity is imported into it, that the kingdom will actually be 
given up again to the Father by the Son. The Trinity, however, 
appears thus to be reduced to a mere movement of God in his- 
tory, unless he meant perhaps to say, that the ever-abiding and 
essentially existent unity undergoes discerption in the world, and 
in the forms of the divine existence in the world; the sole end 
thereof, however, being that the divine persons, who are rendered 
distinct in the course of history, and also continue permanently 
distinguished, may afterwards be reduced to a more complete 
unity.” He says further,—The Ciconomia, or the trinitarian ex- 
istence of God, is posited “in tot nominibus, in guot Deus voluit” 
(c. 4): a formula which is thoroughly patripassian ; but the cor- 
rective thereof was concealed, not only in Tertullian’s doctrine of 
the necessary objectivity of the “ Sermo,” but also partially in his 
doctrine, that not merely a single potence of God, of which 
there might be an infinite number, but “totus animus Dei,” 
was in the “ Sermo ;” that in the revelation of Christ, therefore, 
the inmost essence of God was declared to the world,—the 
“Filius” having been born, “de vulva Patris,” out of the heart 
of the Father (c. 5). Lastly, owing to the somewhat physical 
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character of his view of God, he applies inappropriate physical 
categories to the Son,—such, for example, as that of the part and 
whole: which, however, should be set rather to the account of 
his mode of expression, than of his mode of thought. “ Portio 
totius cessura erat in Filiinomen.” The Son is “ substantiva res, 
ut portio aliqua totius (c. 26). Pater tota substantia est: Filius 
vero derivatio totius et portio” (c. 9); from which might logi- 
cally be deduced a still stronger Subordinatianism than that 
which is involved in the doctrine of the later generation of the 
Word to personal existence, to wit, an Ebionitical view of Christ. 
It may undoubtedly be replied,—“ Portio,” in Tertullian’s usage, 
is also a designation of equality (cf. Index Latinit. Tert., ed. 
Semler, s. h. v.); that he considered the entire sun to be in 
the rays; that the Son knows the Father entirely, and also His 
generation ; and, even more, that Tertullian, describing the re- 
lation between the Father and Son in a quantitative manner, 
gives an opposite view, when he says,—The sun expands itself 
in the rays; or the Son is the river, the Father the fountain- 
head. Too much stress, however, must not be laid on this aspect 
of the images ; but it must be acknowledged that he leaves the 
Son in a certain dependence on the Father, although he repre- 
sented Him as equal in essence, as most intimately conjoined 
with the Father ; and as, indeed, constituting the Father, Father. 
Tertullian refers Christ’s words, “The Father is greater than I,” 
neither to the humanity, nor to the state of self-abasement, 
but to the Son in Himself. It would be, indeed, totally opposed 
to Tertullian’s meaning, to regard the Son as a mere partial 
revelation of God: from Ebionism or Arianism he must be 
pronounced free; for his total view of the Son rather implies 
that he regarded Him and the Spirit as different modes of the 
existence of the one God, who dwelt in His entirety in each of 
them. The more evident is it, however, that the term “ portio” 
was badly chosen ; and that, by giving occasion to the use of phy- 
sical categories, it really disguised Tertullian’s proper meaning. 

Notwithstanding the important defects of his system, the 
fulness of Tertullian’s Christian consciousness, and the vigour 
of his mind, unquestionably lent him a very great influence on 
the development of doctrine in the Church, and enabled him to 
give a new turn to the tendency which had prevailed since the 
time of Justin Martyr. 
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At that time, it is true, the hypostasis of the Logos was 
exalted to the rank of pure divinity; but the price paid was an 
increasing obscuration of the hypostatical distinction. Tertul- 
lian, now provoked by Praxeas, struck into the opposite path, 
and laid again energetic hold on the neglected momentum of 
the hypostatic pre-existence of the Logos; with the feeling that 
Patripassianism was threatening to substitute an ethnic for the 
Christian conception of God. The positive doctrine laid down 
by him may have its weak points; but it has also, as we have 
seen, both religiously and speculatively considered, its excellences; 
and as regards the latter, he pursued a course of his own, in- 
dependent of Irenzus and others. As the point of most im- 
portance, and which gave a direction to the course of the sub- 
sequent development, may be mentioned in this connection his 
doctrine of the “Filiatio.” Inasmuch as the Father also is 
reason, the word Logos no longer satisfied Tertullian as a desig- 
nation of the hypostasis of the divine in Christ, although it 
accurately expressed the nature thereof, its true divinity (and 
herein we see the man who clearly discerned the true tendency 
and work of his age). The other meaning, also, which was 
attached to the Logos by the Church, to wit, “Word,” ex- 
pressed, not His hypostasis, but at the utmost the objectification 
of reason; that is, it contained the hint of an hypostasis, but not 
the hypostasis itself. And Tertullian not merely clearly saw the 
inadequacy of existing terms, but endeavoured to find better 
ones. The new point which he brought to light, and which 
constituted an epoch in the future history of Christology, was 
his designation of the personal element in the higher nature 
of Christ by the name Son; and his endeavour to lay bare 
more fully the genesis of the Sonship, and its relation to the 
divine essence, with which, so long as he was merely termed 
Logos, He was too completely identified. This was undoubt- 
edly an important stroke; and, as we shall see, it met with the 
approbation of the Church. The age of Logology was now 
succeeded, in consequence of his labours, by the age of Son- 
ship. Not that Logology was by any means set aside; but it 
was reduced to its proper, that is, to a lower rank, because of its 
inability adequately to convey and to preserve the Christian 
thought : and, indeed, we find that John, though he began with 
the Logos, ended with the term uovoyerys. The New Testa- 
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ment expression, “Son of God,” had, it is true, naturally been 
often enough employed at an earlier period, but without a de- 
terminate, dogmatic idea being connected therewith ; very fre- 
quently it served merely to designate the entire Christ, or even 
His official dignity. Justin Martyr applied it also to the hypo- 
static Logos, but not constantly. Henceforth, however, whereas 
Logos marks in the first instance the impersonal nature, the 
word “Son” is employed, in a specifically dogmatic sense, to 
express the personality of the Logos and His possession of an 
objective existence of His own, distinct from that of the Father. 
On the history of the doctrine of the Trinity, this new turn had 
an important influence, although much that was transitory was 
connected with it. But even on Christology had the develop- 
ment of the idea of Sonship a favourable influence, owing to its 
suggesting and giving occasion to the attempt to view the reve- 
lation in Christ, not as something external and foreign to the 
divine in Christ, but as the full exhibition of the entire idea of 
Sonship, which lay originally in the Son. 

Closely related to, and dependent on, Tertullian, though 
giving a superficial version of his master’s system, was Nova- 
tian. He says (“ De Trinitate” 29, 30),—Because God alone is 
termed good by Christ, it does not follow that He also was not 
good. In Christ alone dwelt the Holy Spirit, entirely and per- 
fectly, “ nec in aliqua mensura aut portione mutilatus, sed cum 
tota sua redundantia cumulate distributus et missus, ut ex illo 
delibationem quandam gratiarum ceteri consequi possint, totius 
sancti Spiritus fonte in Christo remanente, ut ex illo donorum 
atque operum vene ducerentur, spiritu sancto in Christo affluen- 
ter habitante.” Christ is God and Lord. The unity is not thereby 
affected. God the Father is the Orderer and Creator of the uni- 
verse, but unoriginated, invisible, infinite, immortal, eternal, the 
one God, to whose majesty, greatness, and power nothing can 
be compared, much less preferred. But out of Him has a Son 
been born, the Word; not like a sound which strikes the air, or 
a tone of the voice, but in the substance of a power produced by 
God. As to the time, Novatian employs the words,—The Father 
brought forth the Son quando voluit (c. 31). Nevertheless, he 
says,—He was always in the Father, and the Father was never 
without Son; but the “always” he does not use in the absolute 
sense. Because the procession of the Son took place before 
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time and the world began, time cannot be applied thereto. And 
in so far we may, or rather must, speak of an “always.” 
Strictly speaking, however, He who has no origin must, in some 
way, precede Him of whom He is the source and origin. He 
had no intention of representing the Son as a creature; but still 
the Father is really to him the One God. The Son, it is true, 
knows the Father, and the secret of His own birth, which no 
apostle, nor prophet, nor any creature knows. He is God, but 
God born. “ We will not have two unbegotten ones,” says he; 
“consequently, not two Gods.” Clearly, therefore, he regards 
the Father alone as “ sensu eminenti” God, and the one God; 
whereas Tertullian had endeavoured to show that the unity con- 
stituted out of triplicity was the more perfect. The Father is 
alone “omnium rerum principium et caput.” The Son is the 
“Unigenitus et Primogenitus” of the Father; but, notwith- 
standing His birth from the Father and not from another,— 
notwithstanding that He also is God, He showed the unity of 
God by subjecting Himself to the Father “in morigera obedi- 
entia,’ and by being “ minister voluntatis paterne.” He was 
born in order to be God and Lord, for the Father has subjected 
all things to Him. But the time comes when the Son “ aucto- 
ritatem divinitatis rursus ad Patrem remittit.” So that it fol- 
lows from all, that the Father is the one true and eternal God, 
“a quo solo hac vis divinitatis emissa etiam in filium tradita et 
directa rursum per substantia communionem ad Patrem revol- 
vitur. Gradatim, reciproco meatu illa majestas atque divini- 
tas ad Patrem, qui dederat eam, rursum ab ipso illo filio missa 
revertitur et retorquetur ;” and the Father is the principle of all 
things, even of the Son; the Son is God of all the rest, and ac- 
cordingly Mediator between God and man (c. 31). In what has 
been just adduced we can scarcely fail to discover a Subordina- 
tianism even still stronger than that of Tertullian. Both as- 
serted the unity of the substance of the Father and the Son; 
both viewed Christ during the period of His mediatorship as 
God ; both take up a position of antagonism to the Monarchians ; 
but neither was able to confute them. The Monarchians were 
unable to establish the existence of distinctions in God; but 
Tertullian and Novatian, though they acknowledge and start 
with the distinctions, do not assert the divinity of Christ so 
clearly as the Monarchians. The reason whereof was, that the 
VOL. II. F 
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former had not really transcended the point of view of the lat- 
ter. As the Patripassians rested satisfied with the work of 
revelation, so their two opponents felt the need of the Trinity 
solely for the work of redemption. Relatively thereto, they 
believed it necessary that the Son should have an hypostasis, but 
not otherwise. And as the revelation was not eternal, there 
remained a point “a parte ante,” in respect of which the anta 
' gonists were essentially at one with each other. Prior to His 
generation for the creation of the world, the Son had not a per- 
sonal existence in God. In this respect, both parties were 
agreed; nay, they were even further agreed, with the exception 
of some opposed elements in Tertullian’s system, that the exist- 
ence of the Son or the time of His origin, depended on the will 
of the Father. And so, as soon as a mediator ceases to be neces- 
sary, the personality, or, at all events, the deity (auctoritas divina), 
of the Son will be endangered. The Trinity then threatens to 
sink down to a mere ceconomy, as in the systems of those whom 
they opposed. Irreconcilable, indeed, therewith was the Christian 
consciousness, which regarded Christ not as a transient revelation, 
not as a mere power; from which, however, all that follows is, 
that from the Christian consciousness must proceed the impulse to 
ever fresh efforts to secure for the doctrine of the Trinity a more 
satisfactory form, and to point out eternal and not mere arbitrary, 
both as to number and existence, distinctions in the nature of 
God Himself. This would require, it is true, that the two Per- 
sons, Father and Son, should renounce that exclusiveness towards 
each other attributed to them in the systems of these teachers 
of the Church. If the Son must again give up His deity or 
power, in order that the Father may possess it entirely; or if 
Christ be the ruler of the world in the stead of the Father, and 
no way be found of allowing both, together with the Holy 
Spirit, to participate in the entire work, each in His own way, 
then must the unity of God be purchased with the subordination 
or the merely momentary existence of the hypostases. We have 
already hinted that this relation of exclusiveness arose from the 
obscuration introduced by the application of physical categories ; 
for in the gvaus, not only qualities, but even individuality of being 
is characterized by exclusiveness. This physical exclusiveness is 
only a feeble reflection of the fixed, ineffaceable nmits and dis- 
tinctions which rule in the domain of spirit. But in the domain 
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of spirit, exclusiveness is not necessary to the maintenance of dis- 
tinctions, as in the finite, material world. There, on the con- 
trary, as Tertullian already vaguely felt, distinctions confirm 
unity; for an unity evolved out of distinctions is more compact 
and self-sufficient. This we may learn even from a comparison 
of organic with inorganic nature. In the domain of spirit, the 
unity is not an abstract identity or continuity, but one that 
posits and confirms distinctions. 

As belonging to the same African school, we might further 
mention Cyprian. His sphere was the practical, and he pro- 
duced nothing new in the domain of Christology; but as a 
prince of the Church, whose mind was bent above all things on 
the attainment of unity, and who left aside everything that 
was singular or still unfixed, we may fairly regard him as the 
truest representative of the doctrine regarding the Person of 
Christ, generally held about the middle of the third century. 
With his distinct and individual character, he may be taken 
as the embodiment of the Christological Symbolum of his age. 
For this reason, however, it will be more fitting first to listen to 
the voice of a man who took an active part in the dogmatical 
strugele of the period,—to wit, Hippolytus, of the Oriental 
Church, who combated Patripassianism in its very home. 

As has been already remarked by others, Hyppolytus has 
hitherto been unjustly neglected by writers on the history of 
dogmas,—a course, in excuse for which may be pleaded the 
possible doubts as to the genuineness of several of the works 
attributed to him, but which is not thereby justified. (Note 15.) 

What arguments he advanced against the Patripassianism 
of Noetus, we shall see below. Beron, however, who undoubt- 
edly spoke of the Logos as the manifested aspect of the Father 
(see page 29), he answered to the following effect :—So far are 
we from being able to assume a conversion of the Deity into a 
man, or a xévewots, by which that which was identical (ravtov) 
with the Father became identical with humanity, that we can- 
not even predicate movement, much less change and conversion, 
of God. The divine will (Fragm. 1), by which God created 
and moves all things, remains itself unmoved. For the infinite 
in no way admits of the idea of motion, seeing that there exists 
neither place to which, nor anything about which, it might 
move. ‘To that which is infinite and immoveable in its essence, 
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movement would be already conversion. The Son of God, 
therefore, in becoming incarnate, underwent no conversion of 
any kind, but merely assumed circumscription by the natural 
flesh, for our sake; He himself, however, remaining without 
flesh (Séya capxés) and apart from all circumscription. So im- 
possible is it that a conversion of deity into humanity, or of 
humanity into deity, should take place, that God and man can- 
not even be compared with each other. They are érepoduets. 
Between the Creator of the universe and the creature, between 
the infinite and the finite (76 dzreipq, To Teparov), between the 
unlimited and the limited, no sort of comparison can be insti- 
tuted ; for they are not merely relatively but essentially (duaxds) 
different. What the divine was before, that it remained after 
the incarnation, essentially infinite, unlimited, impassible, in- 
comparable, unchangeable, and immoveable (avaAXolwrov, dr- 
perrov), possessed of all power in itself, and so forth. To the 
ethnic changeableness of God, which was connected-with pan- 
theistic elements, is here therefore opposed His absolute immove- 
ableness. But where God’s dzetpov, dtperrov, is treated as it 
is by Hippolytus,—where even permission, in its distinction from 
act and operation, is excluded from God, on the ground of His 
unchangeableness, as we shall shortly see,—there the world is 
kept impersonal, and God alone is, strictly speaking, allowed to 
have reality. It appears, therefore, that Hippolytus, in the 
fundamental idea of his theology, is chargeable with approxi- 
mating in another way to pantheism, through raising a too hasty 
opposition to Patripassianism. It may be well indeed to say, 
that God cannot suffer through finitude (Fragm. 3: od wépuxe 
mepuypaperOar yevnth ptoe TO Kata dvow ayévntov), even 
though it grew into one whole together with Him, by means 
of the conception which seizes hold on all understanding 
(wepeypdgovoay otddyyw). But it is not good to take the 
love of the Son, its power, and the unity of the Person of Christ 
so little into account, as to maintain that the divine, in its im-, 
moveableness, infinitude, and so forth, and the human, as being 
of a totally different substance, cannot be at all compared with 
each other. Not only is there a forgetfulness of the doctrine of 
the divine image; but with such premises the doctrine of Christ 
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can only assume an imperfect form. It will, nevertheless, be 
instructive to examine the Christological theory of Hippolytus 
more carefully. 

Let us examine, first, what he teaches regarding the divine 
aspect of the Person of Christ; secondly, his view of the incar- 
nation ; and, thirdly, his conception of the union of the divine 
and human in Christ. 

I. Patripassians of the school of Noetus, who appealed to 
the same passages as Praxeas,—to wit, Exod. iii. 6, xx. 3; 
Baruch iii. 36; Isa. xlv. 5; Rom. ix. 5; John xiv. 9,—arrived 
at the conclusion that Christ was the Father Himself, that He 
was the Son, was born, suffered, and raised Himself from the 
dead. In reply, he urged that, in order to withstand Theo- 
dotus, who looked only at the humanity of Christ, we must not 
look solely at His deity, and attribute to Him the entire deity 
(c. Noet. 3, 11). Both are equally one-sided (povdxwdov). 
“ Who will deny that God is one? But shall we, therefore, at 
once set aside the economy,” which introduced distinctions into 
Him? If Christ be God, say they, and God is one, the suffer- 
ings which befell Christ must be attributed to the Father also. 
But the one God, in whom we are compelled to believe, is, on 
the contrary, unbegotten, d7ra67s, d0dvaros, and doeth all things 
as and when He wills (c. 8). This self-identity of God is held 
so firmly by Hippolytus, that he is unwilling to admit even of 
the distinction of willing and not-willing in God (Fabr. ii. 45), 
The Aédyos tod Oeod also is amra67s, and solely through the flesh 
is He passible. It was not, therefore, as in the case of Tertul- 
lian, the desire to constitute God a participator in finitude that 
led Hippolytus to the distinction of the Son (vids, frequently 
mais Qcod), but partly the passages of Scripture, which distin- 
guish the Son from the Father, and partly the need of retaining 
firm hold of the personal indwelling of God in Christ as the 
unity of God. How, then, does he accomplish the task? He says 
(c. 10),—“ Whilst. God was still alone, and had nothing with 
Himself that was contemporary, He willed to create the world. 
Thinking, willing, and uttering the idea of the world, He created 
the world; and soon that which was created was with Him, as 
He had willed it. It is enough for us to know that nothing was 
contemporary with God; nothing was besides Himself. But He, 
although existing alone, existed in plurality (oAvs jv); for He 
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was neither without the Logos nor the Sophia (dAoyos, dcopos), 
without power or counsel: all was in Him, and He was Himself 
the All (rd wav). When it was His will, He showed His Logos 
as He willed, at the times afore appointed by Him, and through 
Him created all things, creating all things through the Word, 
through Wisdom ordering all things in beauty. As the Prince 
of that which then came into existence, as the counsellor and 
master-workman, He brought forth the Logos. The Logos, 
whom He bore in Himself, He made visible. This was His 
own intellect (vods), invisible at first to the growing world, 
and at an earlier period visible only to Himself. In that He 
uttered the first word, and produced light out of light, He sent 
forth for creation its Lord (apofxe TH xtices Tov Kdpsov), to the 
end that the world, seeing Him through His manifestation, 
might be delivered. And so there stood another alongside of 
God” (c. 11). “I have no intention of teaching,” he goes on 
to say, “two Gods, but merely two pécwrra, the preservation 
of the ofxovoyia (c. 11,14), Light of light, water from the 
fountain, a ray from the sun. For He is one force out of the 
whole; but the Father is the whole” (c. 11). Christ in His 
divine aspect is mavroxpdtwp (c. 6); everything is made by 
Him; He alone is of the Father (c.11). Paul ventures to say, 
“He is God over all;” and justly, for He Himself declared that 
all things were given up to Him (c. 6). As, according to John 
xvii. 22, we are not to be one with each other and with God in 
Christ as to our personality (kata ry ovclav, Persdnlichkeit), 
but as regards Svvayus and didOecis ris ouoppovias (that is, 
without doubt, so far as there dwells in us the like divine power, 
and as we are animated by the same disposition); so did He 
confess that He was in the Father duvdper, duabéces, For the 
Son (6 Iais) is the one understanding of the Father. Coming 
forth into the world, God’s vos is set before men as the Son of 
God (wats Ocob; compare also “de Chr. et Antichr.” c. 3,—6 
tod Ocod rrais, 6 wddat AGyos). Do we, then, teach a plurality 
of Gods, which have come into existence in the course of time? 
By no means. All runs back again into one. The Logos is 
the Father’s vods, copia, Xoyos itself, one and the same dvvapis 
with that of the Father (ua Svvayis tratpe@a, c. 8,6,11). As 
regards the S%vauss, it is one God. But as regards the eco- 
nomy, its manifestation is threefold (ériSe£ts, c. 8). The 
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ceconomy, because it. is an harmonious one (olxovoula cvpgpo- 
vias), leads back to one God, for God is one. He who com- 
mands is the Father; He who obeys is the Son; He who 
enlightens is the Holy Ghost. The Father is over all, the Son 
is through all, the Holy Ghost is in all (Eph. iv. 6); and it is 
impossible for us to assume one God, unless we really believe in 
Father, Son, and Spirit. The Jews boasted of the Father; but 
they never got as far as thankfulness (that is, they never had a 
childlike spirit, a real Father), for they did not recognise the 
Son. The disciples knew the Son; but not in the Holy Ghost, 
and therefore they denied Him (c. 14). 

Consequently, besides the equality of substance and the 
sameness of will and thought, it is their common origin from 
the Father, and the identity of the work with which the three 
mpocwma are occupied, each in its own way, that is to preserve 
the unity of the deity, notwithstanding the plurality of the 
mpocwra. The Father wills or speaks; the Son accomplishes ; 
the Holy Spirit enables the mind to apprehend Christ’s work, 
and gives the necessary enlightenment (cuverifer, pavepody, c. 
14). Two different things are therefore connected, but not 
united. The greater the stress laid on the latter point, that is, 
on the identity of their work, the more is the basis withdrawn on 
which the three hypostases rest : the triplicity then relates, not to 
God’s inmost essence, but merely to His manifestations, to His 
work. Hippolytus has, on this ground, been charged with 
Sabellianism, but unjustly." For he claims divine worship for 
each of the three, and must therefore have conceived them to be 
hypostatical (c. 13; compare Theoph. 10). On the other hand, 
the more he insists on the triplicity of the mpocwma, and, in 
particular, as regards the second zpdcwrrop, assigns the precise 
moment, when the Understanding or Word of God was begot- 
ten as His Son, and was set into the world as an érepos over 
against God, the more distinctly do we perceive that he has 
but one means of guarding the unity of God, to wit, Subordina- 
tianism. The power of unity is in the Father, from whom 
everything, even the oixovojia, proceeds, and to whom, as the 
av, the Son is related as a mere ray to the sun, or as a part of 
the whole. He has, it is true, subjected all things to the Son, 
but not Himself ; on the contrary, He commands, whereas the 

1 For example, by Hanell. 
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Son obeys; nay more, He called the Son, His own voids, to an 
hypostatical existence alongside of Himself, because He willed, 
and just when He willed. A clear line of demarcation separates 
this doctrine of the Son from Arianism; for, according to it, 
the Son is equal in substance to the Father, and is not a creature, 
but begotten by God prior to all creation. But though eternal 
as to His essence, He was not eternal as to His personality. 
His essence was the divine understanding, the divine wisdom, 
the divine power itself ; the theologumena of the divine Word 
and the divine Wisdom were united in Him; but because 
the Father Himself cannot be without power and wisdom 
(ddoyos, dcogos), Hippolytus, like Tertullian, ends with identi- 
fying, at all events, the eternal aspect, or the essence, of the 
Son with the Father; although, on the other hand, he broke 
the first ground for an eternal distinction of the Father from 
the Son, by teaching that the Father carried Him in Himself 
prior to His generation. This thought, however, if the potence 
of the Son in God was the votds, the copia, of which, be it re- 
membered, the Father could not be conceived destitute, could 
not be further followed out, without encroachment on the Father; 
unless the divine vots were represented as in some way doubling 
itself, and, whilst abiding in the Father, to use Tertullian’s ex- 
pression, as objectifying itself in the Word. Wisdom and power, 
however, are not, in his view, hypostatical, but predicates of the 
Father Himself : they become hypostases outside of God, in the 
world. We may therefore briefly say,—With one foot, Hippo- 
lytus, like all the Church teachers of his time, still stood on the 
ground of his patripassian opponents ; and yet built up a subor- 
dinatian system, as it were, on Sabellian foundations. 

Not distinctions which exist merely for the mind of the be- 
holder, but real and objective ones; were sought. Eternal dis- 
tinctions of essence, however, were not arrived at. The wisdom 
and word of Omnipotence, considered as an activity or as an 
attribute, must appertain also to the Father: hence the Son, 
who is the Wisdom of the Father, is constantly on the point of 
going back out of His hypostasis, which He owes solely to the 
will, not to the essence, of the Father, into His essence, which 
is undistinguishably one with the essence of the Father, whose 
hypostasis alone is fixed and established. 

Hippolytus gave more definite expression to this temporality 
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of the Sonship than even Tertullian. The Only-begotten One, 
says he, was indeed perfect Logos prior to the incarnation, but 
not yet perfect Son." Who was in heaven, save the Logos 
without humanity, who was sent in order to show that He who 
was on earth is also in heaven? The Logos took the name 
which was customary amongst the children of men, the expres- 
sion of tender love (c. 15); and from the very beginning (for 
example, by Daniel), although He was not yet man, allowed 
Himself to be called Son of man, because He was destined to 
become man, and to be set forth asa perfect Son (c. 4). (Note 
16.) His Sonship, therefore, was a growing one, and first attained 
completion at the incarnation. With the Sonship, however, 
was connected His personality, which, out of consideration for 
the redemption in Christ (c. 10) indeed, he represented the Logos 
as attaining, even prior to the incarnation; but which he must 
have been inclined to derive from finitude, if the only place he 
had for it was one outside of the divine sphere. If God is abso- 
lutely &rpemros (2, 45), immoveable (c. Ber. Fragm. 1), and if 
the divine Logos, notwithstanding, first became an hypostasis or 
Son in time, the hypostatical in Him cannot have pertained to 
God. The essence of the Logos, indeed, cannot by any means 
be described as a creature and finite; but His personality cer- 
tainly :—the latter, so far as it began in time, and gradually 
advanced from imperfection to perfection; the former, in so 
far as not the essence of God is conceived to be trinitarian, but 
His understanding is held to have been constituted by Him into 
an independent hypostasis, as and when He willed (see above, 
and c. Noet.c.16). This birth of the Son, who out of the 
Logos of the Father, and in the Father, was constituted Son, is, 
like His birth in the flesh, a mystery; the result and product 
of which is before our eyes’in Christ, without our being able 
to understand the process. The understanding thereof is re- 
served for the saints, who shall behold the face of God. And 
a still greater mystery than the incarnation is the birth of 
the Son out of God, which took place (Ps. cx. 3) before the 
morning star (c. 16). So much only he held to be certain, that 
the Logos continued one with the Father even after He had 
become a Person or a Son (axdpiotos Tob Harps; c. Noet. c. 

1. 15:—Otre yep doupuos noel nad? sxvrov 6 Adyos réreiog qu vids, 
xwiras teres dv Aéyos poovoyenys, etc., c. 4. 
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18; Theophan. c. 7), and fulfilled all things notwithstanding 
His hypostasis (Fabr. 2,45). He is drreplypamros, aKxatadnTros 
(Theophan. 2). He terms Him povoyerts Ocod Aoyos (2, 29), 
Aoyos ToD maTpds mpo mavTav ryeyevnpevos (de Christo et 
Antichr. c. 11), or mpd alévev povoyerys (de Charism. T. 1, 
246). In his commentary on Genesis (Fabr. 2, 29), he appears 
to go even still further. The words of Christ,—namely, John 
xvii. 5, “Father, glorify Me with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was, ’—he explains in the following man- 
ner,—del yap iy év TH bog Geomperei, TO idip ouvumdpxoy 
yevvyijTope po TayTos alavos Kal ypovov Kal THs TOD Kod- 
poov KaraBorjs; which reminds us of Ireneus. This passage 
cannot indeed prove that Hippolytus recognised the existence 
of the distinction of Father and Son in the eternal divine essence; 
for it would clash with all that we have hitherto advanced: but 
it does show that the apparently Arian elements in his system 
were there, so to speak, against his will. That there ever was 
a time when the Son as yet existed not, it would have been im- 
possible for him to affirm, if for no other reason, because he 
believed that time began with the world, and that the world was 
created by the Son, who was not a creature, but a Son. At the 
very same time, however, he unsuspectingly lays down the pro- 
position, that the Logos was not eternally a person (that is, Son), 
and represents His actual Sonship, His hypostatical existence, as 
following upon His substantial existence in the Father, as the 
Father’s power and wisdom ; or, what is to the same purpose in 
his eyes, he taught that the Father was at first alone, in com- 
pany solely with a plurality of attributes, and that when He 
willed He set the Son over against Himself (c. Noet. 10). The 
bringing forth of the Logos to light (Secxvivas, ib.), who was 
eternally present in the divine essence, but visible only to the 
Father, was, in the view of Hippolytus, His bringing forth, or 
generation’ (yevvdv), as the hypostasis of the Son, so that He 
henceforth stood over against the Father as an érepos (c. 10, 
11). 

This hypostasis of the Son is not merely the Creator of the 


1 T have tried here to render into English the play between the German 
words zeigen and zeugen; to show, and to beget. They might be otherwise 
translated— the producing” (i.e., to view) of the Logos, was His “‘ produc- 
tion” (i.e., generation).—Tr. 
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world (savrev Syusoupyds, Theoph. 2; c. Noet. 10), but also 
the Lord, King, and Judge of all heavenly and earthly things, 
and things under the earth (de Chr. et Antichr. 26). He keeps 
visible and invisible things together, and in a good condition (2, 
29). The Logos or Son is the principle of all revelation; the 
Word spake (1. c. 31) and dwelt in the prophets; in that He be- 
came His own messenger in them, He spake concerning Himself 
(év rovrous moduTevdpevos), showing the Word which was des- 
tined to appear among men (c. Noet. 11). As Hippolytus did 
not deem the prophets in particular, to whom Moses belonged 
(1, 246), to have been themselves active at the moment of reve- 
lation (compare “de Chr. et Antichr.” 2,—épydvev Sixny jve- 
pévov éxovres év éavtots del Tov Adyov, Os TAHKTpOV, Ou’ Ob Kivo’- 
fevot amriyyeANov tadta dmep HOedev 6 Meds; c. 12, where he 
terms the prophets “ Christ’s eyes;” and c. 2, where he terms 
them “our eyes”), he was able to say that Christ sojourned 
already in them; and, as he appears to have done after the ex- 
ample of Theodoret (Fabr. 1, 267), to distinguish three forms 
of the wrapovola of Christ, of which the jirst was undoubtedly 
His walking with the prophets, or His appearance to them (com- 
pare on Gen. iii. 8, Fabr. 2, 22); the second, His walking in the 
prophets, when they became, as it were, forms under which He, 
for a time, manifested Himself ; the third, the incarnation, when 
He perfectly and permanently assumed humanity, and lived a 
thoroughly human life. This third he again distinguishes, in 
the usual manner, into the advent of the Redeemer in humilia- 
tion, and His advent in glory (de Chr. et Antichr. 44). 

II. We confine our attention, in the first instance, to the in- 
carnation. The Father sent the immortal Son and Logos into 
the world; and He, entering into man and begetting us anew to 
immortality of the soul and of the body, breathed into us the 
breath of true life, and clothed us with an imperishable panoply 
(Theoph. 8). What the holy Virgin conceived was the Logos, the 
First-born of God, who descended upon her from heaven; and a 
man, who was formed in her womb as her first-born, in order that 
the first-born Logos of God might exhibit Himself in union with 
a first-born man (1, 267). Both substances, the divine and 
human, must He receive, as it were, as a pledge of His ability 

‘to appear in the character of Mediator, both of the two natures 
and of God and man (1, 266). The protoplast Adam, the 
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Logos sought out in the Virgin; the spiritual Adam sought out 
the earthly in the mother. He became a helper of vanquished 
man, by becoming like him (1, 269). The act of incarnation 
itself Hippolytus describes as follows:—The only-begotten 
Logos of God, God of God, humbled Himself, voluntarily abas- 
ing Himself to that which He was not, and invested Himself 
with this dishonourable flesh of ours (2, 29, xexévwxev éavrov 
xabels COedovTHs éEavTov els Strep ovK Hv, Kal thy AboEov Tabrnv 
cdpxa hyméoyeto). At the same time, as the Logos of God, 
the glory of God belonged essentially and inalienably to Him, 
even after the act of incarnation. But His humanity partici- 
pated also, to a certain extent, in this glory. He gives the fol- 
lowing explanation of the passage Isa. xix. 1, “ Behold, the Lord 
cometh on a light cloud:”—The Lord is the Logos; the light 
cloud is the purest of all tents, enthroned in which our Lord 
Jesus Christ entered into life (1, 271). And on Ps, xxviii. 1, 
he remarks,—“ The ark of imperishable wood was the Re- 
deemer. For His incorruptible tabernacle, which was unaffected 
by the rottenness of sin, was thus signified. The Lord was sin- 
less, was of the wood which knows no corruption, as to His 
humanity; that is, He was inwardly out of the Virgin and the 
Holy Spirit, and outwardly out of the Logos of God, covered as 
with the purest gold” (1, 268). We find in other writers also a 
reference of the ark of the covenant to the humanity of Christ 
(for example, Iren. Fragm. p. 342, Ed. Mass.). But whereas 
Irenzeus gives the image the application,—the ark was inwardly 
gilt, and outwardly covered with gold; and in like manner the 
body of Christ was inwardly adorned with the Logos, and out- 
wardly guarded by the Holy Ghost,—Hippolytus here takes 
Christ’s humanity as corresponding to the wood of the ark, 
that is, as the inner portion, surrounded by the uncircumscribed 
Logos, and as having been, as it were, fitted for union with the 
Logos, by the purifying and glorifying power of the Holy 
Ghost. On Gen. xlix. 11 (Fabr. 2, 24), “In wine washeth he 
his garments, ’—he remarks, “ Through the Holy Ghost and the 
word of truth, He will purify His flesh.” Akin to this is another 
passage, which sets the incarnation in a still more determinate 
relation to the Logos. Prov. ix. 1 ff. he explains (1, 282) as 
follows :—“ Christ, the wisdom and power of God the Father, 
built for Himself a house, to wit, He took the odpxwous from 
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the Virgin for a temple. ‘She set up seven pillars ;’—these, 
according to Isaiah, are the seven powers of the Holy Ghost, 
which descended on Christ. ‘She mixed wine in her cup;’ 
that is, the Redeemer united His deity, the pure wine, with the 
flesh, in the Virgin, and was born of her as God and man, with- 
out commixture. ‘She spread her table;’ that is, she commu- 
nicated the knowledge of the Holy Trias.” Doubts may be 
entertained as to the genuineness of the next sentence, which 
explains the table to signify the Holy Eucharist, in which the 
precious, sacred body of Christ is daily sacrificed on the mystical 
divine table, in commemoration. In another simile, borrowed 
from weaving, he depicts the various factors which worked to- 
gether in the Person of Christ as follows:—When as yet the 
Logos of God in Himself was destitute of flesh, He took upon 
Himself holy flesh out of the holy Virgin, and wove for Himself, 
as it were, a bridal garment in His sufferings on the cross (through 
His death of love, the glory which encompasses Him and His 
redeemed ones). The sufferings which He endured on the cross 
were the loom; the warp was the power of the Holy Ghost; 
the woof was His holy flesh which was woven in with the Spirit; 
the weaving thread is the loving grace of Christ, which binds in 
one that which was dissevered; the Logos was the shuttle; the 
master weavers were the patriarchs and prophets, who wove for 
Christ His precious robe, His coat without seam; through them 
the Logos passed like a shuttle, weaving by them what the 
Father willed. These artificial allegories, which are very much 
to the taste of Hippolytus, show that he conceived the Logos to 
be the properly moving principle, as of all revelations, so also of 
the incarnation; and although he assigns to the Holy Spirit 
His work in connection therewith, he really represents the Logos 
as building for Himself His own tabernacle. Indeed, he says, 
—<He raised His own body from the dead by the power of ‘the 
Father” (€Qwoyover tov vadv éavtod, 2,27). Nevertheless, he 
insists, and repeatedly asserts, that the material, consecrated by 
the Holy Ghost, for the temple in which Christ was to be en- 
throned, was taken from the Virgin. He would not have been 
a Mediator had He not, in the man Jesus, assumed a man of 
our race. He lived through human conditions (c. Noet. 18; de 
Chr. et Antichr. 26, 46), the entire human stadium, and for this 
reason He is the arbitrator: He descended also into Hades, be- 
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cause it was His will to be counted among the dead (de Chr. et 
Antichr. 26 and 1, 269). “Let us believe, dear brothers,” says 
he (c. Noet. 17), “that God the Word descended from heaven 
into the holy Virgin Mary; that He became flesh, assuming 
from her also a human, that is, a rational, soul (compare also 
the Fragment in Ang. Mai’s Coll. Nov. 7, 12; c. Beron. Fragm,. 
8, in Fabr. 1, 229 f.); that, in short, having become all that 
man is, with the exception of sin, He saves the fallen, and is 
able to confer immortality on those who believe in His name. 
Born of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost, He exhibited a new 
man, in that His heavenly nature was constituted of that which 
was of the Father as Logos; and, as far as concerns the 
earthly, He took a body from the old Adam, through the me- 
dium of the Virgin. He now, coming forth into the world, 
revealed Himself as God in a body; came forth as a perfect 
man.” 

III. But since Hippolytus, as we know, laid great stress on 
the unalterableness of God, and also represents the Son, who 
remains inseparable from the Father (the Father in the Son 
and the Son in the Father), as participating therein, even whilst 
He sojourned among men (c. Noet. 4), the question arises,— 
How did He reconcile the incarnation therewith? The idea of a 
humanity, possessed by the Logos already in heaven, must be 
rejected ; there was a time when the Logos was not man (c. 
Noet. 4). Humanity exists in heaven, only since the paternal 
Logos presented a perfect man as a gift to God. Accordingly, 
He became what He was not before, without losing the divine 
essence and glory, which He had from the beginning (2, 29), 
consequently without conversion (c. Beron. Fragm. 1, in Fabr. 
1, 225 f.; c. Noet.17). But from this he deduces, further, that 
the incarnation did not affect His being, but solely His Having 
or Dwelling. It is frequently supposed that Hippolytus conceived 
the divine and the human to have stood in a very intimate rela- 
tion to each other: as, for example, when he says (c. Beron. 1, 
230),—pnSev Oelov yupvov cduaros évepyjoas, nde avOpamwov 
6 adbtés dporpov OedtnTos ; or when he reckons the incarnation 
necessary to the perfection of the divine Sonship. But he does 
not carry these ideas out. Consistently with the mode of thought 
to which he mainly adhered, Hippolytus cannot properly say,— 
The Logos became or was man ; but merely that He wore a man 
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as a garment, or dwelt in him as ina temple. Son, évouya, 
vads (de Chr. et Antichr. 11, 4; Theophan. 4, in Genes. xlix. 11; 
Fabr. 2, 24), are also standing expressions of his; and when he 
lays stress on Christ’s having a human soul, it is merely for the 
sake of the completeness of the human nature, and has not at 
all the effect of freeing the humanity of Christ from its total 
dependence on the Logos. As we have seen, Hippolytus did 
not conceive the freedom of man to involve his being an inde- 
pendent agent ; for that would have led to the recognition of 
the distinction between divine volition and divine permission, 
of the possibility of change in God. He was far, therefore, 
from supposing himself to be curtailing the human aspect of 
the Person of Christ, when he denied it a free human Ego and 
treated it as a selfless organ. He gave the following account 
of the relation between the two natures during their conjunc- 
tion :—The dvvayus ratpda? which dwelt in Him worked all 
that was an expression of power, the miracles, the resurrection, 
and the like; whereas to His humanity appertained weakness 
and suffering. By His weakness He was to prove Himself man 
(2, 45; c. Noet. 15); by His glory He exhibited Himself as God 
(c. Noet. 18; compare Fabr. 2, 28; 1, 218; and Theoph. 7). 
The work against Beron is simply a fuller development of 
these ideas. Through His health-bringing incarnation (cdp- 
xwots), the Logos introduced into the flesh the activity of His 
own deity ;—not that His deity was bounded by the flesh; and 


1 To this connection belongs the well-known passage, c. Noet. 15. 
After the words adduced above (otre yop docepxos xal xd Eevroy 6 Adyos, 
etc.), he proceeds to say :—So off 4 odp& nal Ewuray Sinn Tov Adyou vro- 
ordvees divero dic TO ev Adve Thy ovoracw tysiv.—Svoresis, be it observed, is 
not yet equivalent to personality. The sense is,—it had its subsistence in 
the Logos; He was the connective and vehicular force. This is thoroughly 
unobjectionable: he does not thus necessarily pronounce the humanity of 
Christ impersonal; although, in view of what has preceded and what re- 
mains to be adduced, there can be no doubt that Hippolytus would have 
defended the impersonality, had the question been agitated at the period at 
which he lived. 

2 CO. Noet. 6. 8.10.16. Beryll says, duvepis rerpixy. The above 
phrase employed by his contemporary, Hippolytus, shows how little right 
Baur has to bring it forward in proof of Beryll’s Ebionism. To Beryll’s 
other expression also, ddvaprc warping terorsrevopeevn, x.7.A., parallels may 
be found in the writings of Hippolytus (see c. Noet. 4; de charism. 1, 246). 
For the incarnation, he employs also the term trsdnuia. Fabr. 2, 29. 
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still less that it grew out of the essence of the humanity (Fragm. 
1, 226). That which is revealed through the flesh, can by no 
means be described as belonging to the flesh. In proof of 
which, he brings forward the illustration above mentioned, of 
the thought which is expressed by the tongue, but which neither 
springs from nor belongs to it, nor to the hand that records it 
(Fragm. 8; Fabr. 1, 229 f.; compare Fabr. 2, 29). For our 
salvation, and in order to give the universe a share in unchange- 
ableness, the Creator of the universe incorporated with Himself 
a rational soul and a sensitive body (compare c. Noet. 17), drawn 
from the holy Mary, who was ever a virgin,’ by an immaculate 
conception, without conversion. He thus became a man, who, 
being as to nature foreign to sin, was at once God and Word. 
For, as to His deity, He worked what was divine through His 
holy flesh, that is, such things as did not appertain to the nature 
of the flesh. As to His humanity, He suffered what was human, 
that is, such things as did not appertain to the nature of the 
deity, borne up by the deity (avoy# tis GedTnTos ; compare c. 
Noet. 15, in note 1, page 95); working nothing divine, without 
the body (yupvov céparos), and doing nothing human, without 
participation in deity (dporpov OedTyTos, Fragm. 8; Fabr. 1, 
229 f.). 

But if that which the divine nature worked pertained in no 
sense to the human, as its property; and if the latter was the 
mere passive organ of the former, wherein did the appearance 
of the Logos in Christ differ from His walking in the prophets? 
The distinction has already been mentioned: in Christ the 
union between the Logos and a man was not merely momentary, 
but permanent. By itself, the circumstance, that in the case 
of Christ the Logos first prepared for Himself a man, whereas, 
in the case of the prophets, the man was begotten by men, can- 
not constitute a difference; for Adam also was prepared by the 
hands of the Logos, and Hippolytus must consequently have 
put him on a level with Christ, had he regarded him as a pro- 
phet. If, then, the only difference were that between a momen- 
tary and a permanent indwelling of the Logos, the distinction 


1 This predicate probably signifies merely, that Mary remained, even 
after the birth of Jesus, dixe dpirlas dvdpcc. With this supposition accord 
well the words of Theoph. (c. 3),—‘ The Baptist made the unfruitful fruit- 
ful; Jesus made the Virgin unfruitful.” 
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between Christ and the prophets would manifestly be merely 
quantitative. Christ would in reality have been nothing more 
than a longer continuing theophany. We might thus account for 
the title of his discourse, eis 7a aya Ocopdvera = emipdvera 3 as 
also for his saying therein (c. 7),—He appeared, He did not be- 
come manifest (érepdvn, ovx épavn). The last-mentioned words, 
however, refer to His self-abasement, in that at His baptism He 
took the appearance of subordination, He who had been always 
in the bosom of the Father; and assumed a human body for a 
garment, and therewith concealed His deity, in order to elude 
the snares of Satan. And the word @copdvera had also, in the 
following century (see, for example, the “Theophania” of Euse- 
bius, recently edited by Cramer), a wider signification, which 
included the incarnation of Christ. In the third century, too, 
the Feast of Epiphany bore also the name of Theophany. But 
as to the question, whether Hippolytus teaches a merely quanti- 
tative distinction between Christ’s working and appearance in 
Jesus and in the prophets,—it cannot be denied, that so long as 
the humanity of Christ is merely regarded as a garment or a 
temple, so long as the Logos merely has, or is the vehicle of 
humanity, without being man; and, vice versd, so long as the 
humanity of Christ cannot be termed divine,—so long is there 
no incarnation, but merely theophanies; so long is that imma- 
nent union of the divine and human not logically demonstrated, 
which faith feels to be the essentially new element in Christian- 
ity. (Note 17.) 

In reality, however, the very permanency of the indwelling 
of the Logos in this man, shows that we have to do with some- 
thing more than a theophany. If it be certain that the Logos 
remains eternally clothed with humanity (c. Noet. 4), that He 
no longer works apart from it, its relation cannot be merely 
the accidental one of a garment or of a covering, but it must 
be intimately and essentially united with the Logos Himself. 
Hippolytus also felt this (see, for example, c. Noet. 15, com- 
pare note p. 89, and note 1, p. 95); and when he gives free 
and unbiassed expression to his Christian intuitions, he goes 
far beyond the meagre category of a garment;’ nay, even 


1 Contra Beron, he says,—The union of the two natures is an d&pfnxrog 
and déénrog; the Logos had reserved for Himself a new and fitting method 
of so working what was divine and what was human, without that confu- 
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beyond the merely organic comparison, according to whicn 
the humanity was related to the deity, as the tongue or the 
hand is to thought. For he aimed at showing that in Christ 
humanity had been renovated, and the first perfect man pre- 
sented to God. "AvOpwros év avOpmrois éyyernOn avaTddo- 
cov &: éavtod tov Addy. Man, formed of the earth, and 
bound with the bonds of death, He drew forth out of the 
lowest Hades—He who descended from above and bore aloft 
into higher regions that which was below: the herald, who 
brought the joyous message to the dead, became the Saviour of 
souls, the resurrection of the buried. The Logos became a 
helper to vanquished humanity; in the Virgin He sought out 
the Adam of the first creation, who was formed of the dust of 
the ground; He, the eternally living One, sought out him who, 
through disobedience, had fallen a prey to death. He who was 
nobly born desired, by His own obedience, to put the bondsman 
on the footing of a free man; He transformed him who was 
dissolved into dust, and had become the food of the serpent, into 
a diamond; He set forth Him who hung on the cross as the 
Lord of the conqueror, and was found as a conqueror through 
the wood of the cross (1, 269). Through death He vanquished 
death. In Ady. Jud. 3, Fabr. 2, 2, we read,— For that which 
I have not robbed, says the Logos in Ps. Ixxviii. (Hebr. lxxix.), 
that is, for the sin of Adam, which I did not commit, I suffered 
death.” In i. 266, again,—“ On His arms, stretched out on the 
cross, He bore the sins of Gentiles and Jews, and nailed them, 
along with Himself, to the cross.’ In the de Antichr. 61,— 
“His holy hands, which were extended on the cross, are the 
wings of the eagle in the Apocalypse of John, which delivered 
the woman in the desert. He spreads out the right and the 
left, inviting all who will believe in Him, and He covers them 
as a hen covereth her chickens.” Again, in de Antichr. 11,— 
“Out of His side spring two fountains, one of water, the other 


sion of the natures which he condemns in his opponent, that nothing divine 
took place without the body, and that the humanity in its activity partici- 
pated in the divine (Fragm. 1, 8). This connects itself with the principle 
laid down above, that not even divine activity ever became the property 
of the humanity, by the following link :—It participated in the divine at 
every moment solely in consequence of communication of fellowship with the 
Logos. 
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of blood, wherein the nations are washed and purified; and 
humanity forms, as it were, the bridal garment with which He is 
clothed.” The humanity which belongs to Him is the Church 
(c. 59), the parturient woman (c. 61). Out of her heart she will 
not cease to bring forth the Logos, who is persecuted in the world 
by unbelievers.” She bears a Son,” we read further, “ who 
will feed all nations; to wit, ever bringing forth the man-child, 
the perfect Christ, the child of God (who is preached as God 
and man), the Church instructs all nations.” In this passage, 
Christ is described as the inmost essence, as it were, the heart 
of the humanity renewed by God, and the incarnation as a con- 
tinuous thing: and so we find him elsewhere not shrinking from 
the other view of Christ, as the sun with which the woman, the 
Church, is clothed, as with a garment. If the latter signifies 
that Christ, through his own person, wedded humanity with 
immortality, and that the Logos, descending into it from above, 
and encompassing it from without, transformed it, and set a 
perfect humanity before the Father in Himself (Theoph. 6, 
Fragm. on Ps. xxiv. 7, Fabr. 1, 268; c. Beron 2, 226 f.), the 
former, essentially connected as it is therewith, describes Him 
as the inmost vital principle and true substance of the humanity, 
as the principle of the birth of the divine-human life, which is 
ever continuing, and which diffuses itself through all nations. 
Theoph. c. 6,—“ Christ caused Himself to be baptized; and 
He renewed the old man, and entrusted to him again the sceptre 
of sonship. Immediately were the heavens opened above Him, 
for the visible and the invisible were reconciled ; the heavenly 
hosts were filled with joy; on earth all sicknesses were healed ; 
the mystery was revealed; and enmity was turned to friend- 
ship. Before His baptism, He stood like a bridegroom about to 
enter the heavenly bridal chamber, and the gates opened them- 
selves to Him and to the Holy Ghost, which hovered down- 


1 Similarly c. Beron, Fragm. 2: The God of the universe became man, 
in order that, by suffering through suffering flesh, He might deliver our 
entire race from the death to which it was sold; that, doing wonders by His 
impassible deity, He might lead men through the flesh to His immortal and 
blessed life, and might establish in immoveableness the holy ordinances of 
heavenly rational beings. The work of His cwmérwors was 4 trav oaray sic 
abréy cvaxe@erclwots. (Similarly in de Chr. et. Antichr. 26.) The latter 
passage is like Origen:—The God of the universe became man iva rd xe’ 
avacevods dye Tebynare Tay vospav oboimy aToudan wpos drpepiay. 
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wards, and to the Father’s voice, ‘Thou art My beloved Son, 
which rang through the universe.” C. 2,—“ The Creator of the 
universe (the Son) descended like rain, and divided Himself like 
a stream, which is without limits, and rejoiced the city of God.” 
C. 7,—“ He who was called the Son of Joseph, was the Only- 
begotten One as to His divine essence, He hungered, who fed 
thousands; He was weary, who by His labours relieved the 
weary; He had not where to lay His head, and yet all things 
were in His hand; He suffered, and healed all by His suffer- 
ings; He suffered Himself to be beaten, and made the world 
free.” C. 8,—“The immortal Logos came into the world in 
order to beget mortals again to immortality. When man _be- 
comes immortal, he becomes also God. But if he becomes God 
by being born again of water and the Spirit, he will be also a 
fellow-heir with Christ after the resurrection.” These passages 
should suffice to show, that when he had to do with the prac- 
tical, and wished to set forth the glory of Christianity, Hippo- 
lytus was by no means chary in the use of terms which declare 
the existence of the most intimate vital union between the divine 
and the human in the Person of Christ, and through Him be- 
tween God and humanity in general,—expressions which stretch 
far beyond the strictly scientific results. at which he arrived. 
The two are combined, in that he not seldom refers to the mys- 
tery which, after all inquiry, still encompasses the union of the 
divine essence with human nature. 

In his first two books against the Jews, Cyprian lays down 
the principal momenta of the idea of the Person of Christ, as 
far as they had become clear down to his day, with scriptural 
proofs, as follows :—The entire Scriptures refer to Christ, and 
He is the key to their understanding; not till we believe in 
Christ can we understand them. ‘Then we see that the old 
covenant was destined to give place to a new one, circum- 
cision to baptism, the old temple to Christ, who is to be the 
house and temple of God, the old priesthood to the new eternal 
Priest (B.1). This Christ is the First-born and the Wisdom of 
God, through which all things were made (Prov. viii. ix.; Col. 
i.3 John xvii.); the Word of God (Sermo Dei, John i.); the 
arm and hand of God (Isa. 1. lix.; Ps. xcvii.). He is the 
Maleach Jehovah, the messenger of God, and God Himself 
(Rom. ix. 5, where eds, which Tertullian read, is not adduced). 
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But, besides being Son of God from the beginning, He must 
needs be born the second time in the flesh (cum a principio filius 
dei fuisset, generari denuo habebat secundum carnem); and the 
disinguliny feature of His birth (das Ausgezeichnete, signum) 
was to be His being born of a virgin, God and man, the Son of 
God and the Son of man at the same time (Num. xxiv.; Jer. 
xvil.; Isa, Ixi.; Luke i. 35; 1 Cor. xv.), ex utroque genere 
concretus, ut mediator esse posset (2,10). At His first advent, 
the Scriptures declared that He would be humbled and slain; 
He is termed the Lamb of God, and was presignified in the 
paschal festival; Isaiah (liii.) and Jeremiah foretold His suffer- 
ings. But He became the precious stone laid in the foundations 
of Zion (Isa. lviii.), which shall grow to a mountain, to which all 
the heathen and the righteous shall come. He is the Bride- 
groom of the Church, which spiritually bears Him sons without 
number. For all power and might rest in His sufferings on the 
cross, and in the sign of the cross. This sign is redemption to 
‘all, After His death He was not to remain in the nether world, 
but to rise again on the third day (ab inferis). And then He 
received all power from the Father, and His might is ever- 
lasting (Dan. vii.; Apoc. i.; Matt. xxviii.). No one can come 
to the Father but by Him. He will come again as Judge, and 
be King eternally in His kingdom. ll these titles, given to 
Christ, remind us of the ancient hymns, a specimen of which, 
from Clemens Alexandrinus, was given in the first volume (see 
page 182). At the same time, this collocation of Cyprian’s sets 
clearly before us the essential features of the Christological 
portion of the Apostles’ Creed. 

We will now subjoin a few passages, in which he not merely 
repeats passages of Scripture, but develops more carefully his 
own idea of Christ. We find, indeed, no precise scientific defini- 
tions; but still we gain a picture of that which Christ was to 
him. Special attention must be paid hereby to Cyprian’s doc- 
trine of the death of Christ and of the Eucharist. In his fifty- 
sixth letter (ed. Basil. 1558, Epp. L. 4, 6), he says,—“ How 
can the servant be unwilling to suffer, when his Lord suffered 
before him? how can he refuse to suffer for his sins, when He 
suffered for us, who knew no sin? The Son of God suffered 
in order to make us sons of God; and yet the children of men 
will not suffer in order to continue children of God.” In the 
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“De Idol. vanit.,” ed. c. Sep. 122 f., he says,—“ The Word and 
the Son of God, whom all the prophets proclaimed as the en- 
lightener and teacher of the human race, was sent as the steward 
of grace. He was the power of God—His reason, wisdom, 
glory; He entered into the Virgin,—He, a holy spiritual being, 
clothed Himself in flesh.1 God constantly unites Himself with 
man (semper Deus cum homine miscetur). This our God, 
this Christ it was, who, as mediator between two, put on man, 
in order to lead him to the Father. What man is, Christ was 
resolved to be, in order that man might be what Christ is. The 
Jews also know of His advent :—but, it is true, only of His 
advent in glory. He must needs suffer, however, not that He 
might taste, but overcome death; and that, after the accomplish- 
ment of His sufferings, He might ascend up on high, to exhibit 
the power of the divine majesty, and to set the man whom He 
loved, whom He took upon Himself, whom He redeemed, as a 
victor on the throne, at the right hand of the Father. We 
follow Him as our guide, as the Prince of light and Saviour, 
who promises heaven and the Father to those who seek and 
believe. What Christ is, we Christians shall be, if we have 
followed Christ.” (Compare also Serm. 1, de Eleemos.) But 
especially does he regard Him as the revelation of pure love. 
In Sermo 3, “de bono patientiz,” we read,—“ We shall be- 
come perfect sons of the Father, if the long-suffering of God 
the Father abide in us, and if the divine image, lost in Adam, 
shines out of our actions. What a glory to be like God; what 
blessedness to have, in His virtue, something which is worthy of 
being compared with the divine! And this it is which Christ 
has not merely taught us by words, but fulfilled by deeds. As 
He said regarding Himself, He descended to do the Father's 
will; and therefore, amongst the other marvels of virtue on which 
He stamped the seal of divine majesty, He proved the long- 
suffering of God by the patience which He manifested. De- 
scending from His heavenly glory to the earth, the Son of God 
did not count it a shame to take upon Himself the flesh of man, 
in order that, though Himself free from sin, He might bear the 


1“ Carne spiritus sanctus induitur.” See my remarks on the other read- 
ing—‘‘ (hic)—carnem spiritu sancto cooperante induitur,”—vol. i. page 
391 ;—where also the necessary explanation is given of the expression 
“ Spiritus sanctus.” 
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sins of others. Laying aside for the time His immortality, He 
undertook even to be mortal, that He might die, the innocent 
for the salvation of the guilty.” Concerning the Eucharist, 
he says in the fifty-fourth Epistle (Ep. 2, 1. c.), that he who is 
called upon to shed his blood as a confessor, ought previously to 
partake of the cup of communion in the Church. In the sixty- 
third Letter (Ep. 3), after mentioning the prophecies in the Old 
Testament relative to the Eucharist, and referring in particular 
Proverbs ix., where Wisdom is spoken of, which prepares her 
table and mingles her wine, to the Eucharist, as Hippolytus had 
done, he says, that “its blessing consists in the removal of all care, 
the awakening out of worldly sleep to the understanding of God, 
the forgetting of worldly conversation, the becoming drunk with 
divine wisdom, and the recovering from the intoxication of the 
world.” Then he goes on to say (p. 89),—“ As Christ bore us 
all, nay, as He bore even our sins, so are we to regard the water 
which is mixed with the sacramental wine as the people, the 
wine as the blood of Christ. But as the water is mingled with 
the wine in the cup, even so is Christ adunated with His people 
(adunatur), and believers are married and united with Him, in 
whom they believe. This marriage and union of the water and 
the wine in the cup of the Lord is of such a nature, that it can 
no more be dissolved and broken up. For this reason, the 
Church, the people of the faithful and persevering, can no more 
be separated from Christ, but must ever remain firm in the em- 
brace of the divinelove. Wherefore, no wine without water, nor 
water without wine; even as Christ is not without us, nor we 
without Christ. When both commingle and interpenetrate as 
in marriage, the spiritual and heavenly sacrament is accom- 
plished. As, further, in the Eucharist many grains go to make 
the one bread, so is the people of Christians set before us as 
united: in Christ, the heavenly bread, we know ourselves to be 
one body, with which our race is connected and united. 

As an antagonist of the Monarchians, Origen was more tri- 
umphant than either Tertullian or Hippolytus, mainly from the 
importance of his own positive teachings, and not merely because 
of the arguments he adduced against them. As he not merely 
brought a section to a close, but was the starting-point of the 

1 Compare the beautiful further treatment of the same subject, page 
138, L. c. 
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new development and the new struggles, which took place till 
the Council of Nice, we shall, for this reason, accord him the 
special attention which he deserves. 


TRANSITION TO THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT. 
ORIGEN. 


However different may have been the opinions entertained 
in all ages regarding the great Alexandrian Church teacher 
Origen, he cannot be denied the honour of having combined 
hearty love to the Church and its theology, with high scientific 
culture. He felt, asno one had felt before him, and as few have 
felt after him, the greatness and importance of the Trinitarian 
and Christological questions: with the candour of a noble and 
pure soul, he recognised the element of truth in preceding ten- 
dencies of the most different kind; and his richly endowed mind 
posséssed resources and elasticity enough to overcome the diffi- 
culties which he thus threw in his own way, to combine views 
apparently antagonistic, and to make them subserve the progress 
of the Church. He did justice to the truth in Ebionism, by 
asserting the completeness of the humanity of Christ, in a man- 
ner unlike that of any preceding teacher ; not contenting himself 
with the mere general recognition of the old canon in vogue even 
as early as the second century,—to wit, “it was necessary that 
Christ should assume the first-fruits of the whole of human 
nature, because He could only save that which He assumed,’— 
but assigning to each part of human nature an essential signifi- 
cance, relatively both to the purpose of redemption and to the 
possibility and reality of the incarnation. He allowed also the 
right of the other monarchian tendency, which denied to the 
higher nature of Christ any special hypostasis, in order to avoid 
the introduction of a schism into the divine nature, by endeavour- 
ing most carefully to preserve the unity of the Most High God. 
But he did this quite differently from Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
left the hypostasis of the Logos so far in the background, that 
he gave aid and countenance to Sabellianism. Origen, on the 
contrary, concurred with Tertullian and Novatian in the West, 
and with Hippolytus in the East, in asserting the particular 
hypostasis of the Son; his labours too in this direction bear a 
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far more realistic stamp, and recognise more distinctly the basis 
of the faith of the Church. He made it his aim, so to connect 
the actual deity of the Son, conceived as a person, with the per- 
fect humanity of Christ, as neither to give a low representation 
of the Son of God, nor an unworthy (for example, ethnic or 
polytheistic) one of God, that neither the loftiness of the Son of 
God might curtail the full truth of the man Jesus, nor the 
completeness of the humanity infringe on the deity (de princip. 
L. 2, c. 6, cf. in Levit. hom. 13, 4). This endeavour to ex- 
hibit the truth held by the Church, as the force which holds 
together the scattered elements of truth contained in the various 
heresies, and to show that these different and partial momenta, 
each of which becomes an untruth as soon as it aims to be the 
whole, are organic, and, in their proper place, essential, parts of 
the fully developed system of Christian doctrine, reveals not 
merely the liberality and greatness, the comprehensive and syste- 
matic character, of his mind, but also the love which had enabled 
him, notwithstanding his varied culture, to strike his roots deeply 
into the doctrine of the Church, and to take it and its spirit as 
the regulative of his Christian gnosis, and the goal and soul of 
his efforts. 

All this is seen in his system on a grand scale; bur. it ap- 
peared expressly also in the man. However many ideas of a 
questionable character, and needing continuous agitation and 
discussion, he may have thrown out; however many ideas he 
may have laid down, either tentatively or positively ; he never 
forgot—and herein consists his churchly character—the differ- 
ence between that which was certainly believed by the Church 
and his own theological speculations ; nor failed to demand un- 
conditional recognition for the latter, whilst content that the 
former should be simply examined and tested. It is such an 
equilibrium of the fixed and the alterable as this that renders 
progress possible i in the Church. This he takes as his point 
of departure in the doctrinal work “de principiis” (§ 1), when 
he remarks,—‘ All who believe in Christ are convinced that 
grace and truth were revealed through Him, and are to be 
found in the sacred books of the Old and New Testaments.” 
But he did not rest satisfied with this general recognition of the 
material and formal aspect of the Christian principle. For, 
though this very general norm was enough in itself to distin- 
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guish Christians from those who are not Christians, it was 
insufficient relatively to (heretical) divergencies within the 
Church itself; that is, it was insufficient relatively to such as, 
whilst professing to recognise, at the same time diverged so 
considerably on, essential points of doctrine as really to violate 
that fundamental principle, and to reduce their recognition 
thereof to. a mere seeming. For this reason, he endeavoured to 
lay down a standard, and to draw a clear line separating the 
heretical from the orthodox. This plumb-line is, in his view, 
the “ecclesiastica praedicatio,” also designated by him “eccle- 
siastica et apostolica traditio,” which had been uninterruptedly 
the common property of the Church, and had combined within 
itself the “elementa ac fundamenta” of Christian truth, its 
public and necessary principles. It may be regarded, indeed, 
as an imperfection, that he treats these “fundamenta,” that is, 
the Church’s rule of faith, rather as a distinct authority along- 
side of the first-mentioned principle, than as a necessary deve- 
lopment therefrom; but still he throws a clearer light on the 
common faith of the Church of his age, by setting specially 
before us the “ Regula Fidei” of the period, or the summary of 
the fundamental and essential doctrines of Christianity, as an 
objective authority. This “Summa Fidei,” agreeing substan- 
tially as it does with the “Regula Fidei,” laid down by Nova- 
tian, Tertullian, and Irenzeus,* teaches, in harmony with all the 
older formule, alongside of the unity of God, the deity of the 
Son; alongside of the pre-existence of the Son, His incarnation 
in the Virgin, and the essential features of His history—His 
sufferings, death, resurrection, ascension, and second coming to 
judgment. But whereas Irenzus, in his two “ Regule Fidei,” 
which are substantially identical with each other and with that 
laid down by Tertullian in his “de vel. virginum” 1, as also 
Novatian, rested satisfied with these most general elements, 
which had not yet been determinately distinguished from the 
baptismal formula and the Apostolic Creed (which had gra- 
dually grown out of the baptismal formula), and recognised 


1 Compare Hahn’s ‘‘ Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der 
apostolisch-katholischen Kirche,” 1842, pp. 63-78; Iren. adv. Heeres. 1, 
10; 1,8, 4,2; Tertull. de veland. virgin. 1; adv. Prax. 2; de preeser. her. 
13; Novatian de Trin. c. 1, 9, 29; Cyprian’s ‘‘Ep. ad Magnum” and the 
“Vuibri adv. Jud.” 
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as doctrinal—we find, on the contrary, that the two other for- 
mule of Tertullian (see note), and that of Origen, were con- 
structed with a view not merely to give immediate expression to 
the faith of the Church, but also to set forth this faith in the 
form of dogma, as the summary of those fundamental doctrines 
which are the norm of all doctrine, and shut out that which is 
heretical. Even as it is, the arrangement was still mainly deter- 
mined by the baptismal formula of Matt. xxviii., and by the 
Apostolic Creed. The Regula Fidei also is trinitarian, and in 
its Christology specifies the chief momenta of the history of 
Christ. But that the doctrine of the Church was passing 
through a further development, we see plainly, when we find 
Tertullian placing alongside of the doctrine of the unity of 
God the “ceconomia,” by which that unity became a trinity ; 
or when he not merely mentions the “Filius Dei” in general, 
and more distinctly affirms the actuality of His incarnation, 
but also describes more particularly His relation to the Father : 
—“Unicum quidem Deum credimus, sub hac tamen dispen- 
satione, quam oixovouiay dicimus, ut unici Dei sit et Filius, 
sermo ipsius, qui ex ipso processerit, etc.” (adv. Prax. 2) ;— 
“Unum Deum esse, nec alium preter mundi conditorem, qui 
universa de nihilo produxerat per Verbum suum primo omnium 
emissum ; id Verbum Filium ejus appellatum, in nomine Dei 
varie visum Patriarchis—postremo delatum ex Spiritu Patris 
Dei et virtute in virginem Mariam, carnem factum in utero ejus 
et ex ea natum egisse Jesum Christum etc.” (de prescr. her. 
13).1_ Origen lays down the “certa linea et manifesta regula,” 
which had formed the substance of the “ecclesiastica preedi- 
catio” in relation to the Son, from the days of the Apostles, and 
by which, therefore, he also aimed to be guided, in the following 
terms :—“ Species eorum, que per predicationem apostolicam 
manifeste traduntur, iste sunt. Primo, quod unus Deus est.— 
Deinde, quia Jesus Christus, ipse qui venit, ante omnem crea- 
turam natus ex Patre est.?. Qui cum in omnium conditione 


1 Tn adv. Prax. is subjoined :—‘‘ Hanc regulam ab initio Evangelii de- 
cucurrisse, etiam ante priores quosque heereticos, nedum ante Praxeam hes- 
ternum, etc. ;” and in the ‘‘de prascr. her.” (c. 12) the above is described 
as a rule to which the Church holds in order to guard its truth against the 
assaults of heretics. 

2 That Origen had a good right to lay this down as the doctrine of the 
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Patri ministrasset (per ipsum enim omnia facta sunt), novissi- 
mis temporibus se ipsum exinaniens homo factus incarnatus 
est, cum Deus esset, et homo factus mansit quod erat, Deus. 
Corpus assumsit nostro corpori simile, eo solo differens, quod 
natum ex virgine et spiritu sancto est. Et quoniam hic Jesus 
Christus natus et passus est in veritate, et non per phantasiam 
communem hane mortem sustinint, vere mortuus, vere enim a 
mortuis resurrexit et assumtus est. Deinde honore ac digni- 
tate Patri ac Filio sociatum tradiderunt Spiritum sanctum.” 
That these words really express the collective, objective faith of 
the Church in his day, is clear,—if further evidence, besides 
his own testimony, which deserves perfect credit on the ground 
of his travels, his learning, and his honesty, be required,—from 
the abstinence, which induced him to leave his own doctrine of 
the generation of the Son and of the human soul of Christ en- 
tirely unnoticed, where his object was, not to set forth his own 
views, but the views held by the Church at large. But let us 
now pass on to the review of his own doctrine. 

Tertullian had distinguished between God in Himself, who 
is immoveable (in statu), and therefore without distinctions, and 
God in movement (in gradu); assigning the Trinity to the 
latter. But in this way the Son was not merely ethically, but 
also as to His essence and origin, interwoven with finitude, if 
not with time; in this way, further, he approximated too closely 
both to the Valentinian apoodais (prolationibus) and to the 
very Theopaschitism which he himself combated under the form 
of Patripassianism. The final result was the subordination of 
the Son to a degree which was incompatible with his own gene- 
ral view of the actual God, who had come near to us in Christ. 
Now, Origen denies every kind of physical emanation, of suffer- 
ing, and of changeableness of God—not merely of the Father, 





Church from the days of the Apostles, and of the second century, even 
during that portion of it when the development of the doctrine of the Logos 
endangered the hypostasis and the pre-existence of the Son, is clear not 
only from what is advanced above, but also from the testimony of Celsus. 
To the period from the close of the first century until Athenagoras and 
Irengeus, the words of Origen apply, after what we have demonstrated 
above, almost still more directly ; for the hypostatic pre-existence of the 
Son was recognised as distinctly during the age of the Apostolic Fathers 
and Justin, as in the New Testament writings themselves. 
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but also of the Son ;' though with no intention of thus laying 
hands on the ofxovowia. Herein we see the Alexandrian. His 
Trinity does not belong to the sphere of growth, not to that 
of the yevnra, but to the sphere of eternity. In his view, the 
Son was an eternal hypostasis, and God a trinity “in statu,” 
and not first “in gradu.” At the same time, it is to be remarked, 
that he does not regard the three hypostases as lifeless magni- 
tudes, existing alongside of each other, without motion or ac- 
tivity; but represents the Trinity as an eternal process in God. 
Clement’s doctrine of the Logos, who is co-eternal with God (in 
this respect, indeed, scarcely any longer hypostatical), on the 
one hand; and that of Tertullian and others, of the hypostatical 
Son, who is generated by a movement out of God Himself, on 
the other hand; he combines, by asserting in agreement with 
the latter, the procession of an hypostasis out of God Himself, 
and, in agreement with Clement, assigning that procession to 
eternity. And, indeed, consistency required this course to be 
adopted, if the Son, being divine as to His essence, were 
acknowledged to be identical with the eternal divine essence, 
and the divine were at the same time, with Hippolytus, defined 
to be unchangeable as to its essence. To this antagonism, 
therefore, to the patripassian conception of God; to the con- 
nection with Clement; and, finally, to the realistic doctrinal 
tradition of the Church, which had always tacitly assumed the 
divine aspect of the Son to be hypostatical, and which, since 
Tertullian, had been compelled to insist more strongly than 


1 C. Cels. 4, 16. In Rom. vii. 138:—‘‘ Inseparabilis a patre est per 
naturam et immortalitatem.” C. Cels. 4, 5:—Kd» 6 Oeds ray drwy rH Exevrod 
Suvdwse ovynaraBalvy re Inood elo rev tov cvOporwy Biov, nav 6 ev cpxn 
mpeg Tov Oscv Acryos, Oeds noel cedrros dy, Eoxntes pos needs, ove 22edpog yiverces, 
obde xaranslrer ryy Eavrov Edpav. C. 14:—Mévav ri ovoia drperros ouynata- 
Baiver. The subject is @zcs, with special reference to the Logos (compare 
c. 16).—6, 62 :—Ei 9 dveyvéxes (Celsus, who charged Christians, because of 
their doctrine of the incarnation, with representing God as mutable) ras 
Trav wpodurav rékeis—od 6 aires ef (Ps. ci. 28; Heb. Vers. cii.)—iva eiua 
nak obx rrolaat (Mal. iii. 6), sdpee dv, ors ovdele quav Qrow elvas wereeBo- 
Adu gv 7B Osh, ott’ Zoyw oie’ Zarwofe. De Princip. 1, 2, 6:—‘* Observandum est, 
ne quis incurrat in illas absurdas fabulas eorum, qui prolationes quasdam 
sibi ipsis depingunt, ut divinam naturam in partes vocent, et Deum Patrem, 
quantum in se est dividant, eum hoc de incorporea natura vel leviter sus- 
picari non solum extrem impietatis sit, verum etiam ultime insipientiz.” 
Compare § 10, 4, 28. 
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ever on this point,—we may be said to owe the rise, at the 
present juncture in the history of the Church, of that most 
important principle, the eternal generation of the Son. But, in 
conjunction with more external causes, we must not overlook 
the inner soul of the entire historical process, which, though, it 
is true, ever present, here more plainly manifested itself, as the 
leading impulse. This soul was the-conviction which possessed 
the Christian world, that in Christ it had attained to unity, not 
with a middle being and secondary God, but with God Himself 
—an unity, the archetype of which is set before us in the incar- 
nation of Christ. This conviction,—call it mystical if we will ; 
but whether mystical or not, it contained the kernel of Christi- 
anity,—never permitted the Church to regard the subordination 
of the Son as an end initself, and as an independent dogma (as 
did Arianism). On the contrary, subordination was merely 
taught by the Church for a time; and during that time it was 
an auxiliary doctrine, whose object was to show that the truth 
in the general and ante-Christian conception of God, to wit, 
the divine unity, was not violated by the new conception of 
God set forth in Christianity. It must by no means, however, 
be regarded as indicative of a disposition to give up the elements 
which go to constitute the Christian trinitarian conception of 
God, and to reintroduce ante-Christian conceptions of God, as, 
for example, Arians, and on the whole Sabellians also, did (com- 
pare, for example, Tertull. adv. Prax. 13, 31). The work of 
transforming the ante-Christian conceptions of God, which the 
Church of the first centuries executed to the utmost of its ability, 
was greatly expedited by this proposition of Origen. The divine 
in Christ was removed into the eternal divine sphere, without 
therefore being represented asa mere power. Light cannot 
exist without giving light ; it is never without brightness: even 
so, the Father cannot be conceived without the Son. (Note 18.) 
There never was a time when the Son was not.! If it wasa 


1 De prince. 1, 2, 2,4; Anaceph. § 28 (de prince. 4, 28); c. Celsum 8, 
12; in Joann. T. i. 32; Fragm. ad Hebr. from the Apology of Pamphilus 
in de la Rue’s ed. iv. 697a, ad Rom. 1, 5. The expression fy ére ob» Fy, 
which at a later period became a watchword, is frequently discussed by 
Origen in these passages, but most decidedly rejected by him. Compare 
Note 18; Hom. in Jerem. ix. 43 ¢ cwrnp quay cole tort tov @cov. "Eors dé 
% coQia adwavyacue Cures didlov. El oy 6 cwrdp del yevvdras, etc. The 
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good thing for God to have a Son, why should He not have had 
this good eternally,—why should He have robbed Himself of 
it? These thoughts, recurring as they do frequently in the 
works of Origen, show us that he was already on the point of 
stabilitating the position of the Son in the divine sphere, by 
representing Him as involved in the eternal idea of God Him- 
self (compare Anaceph. 4, 28). That Origen found it easier 
to give utterance to this eternity of the Son than others be- 
fore him had done, because of his doctrine that creation also 
should be conceived as eternal, and that God never was with- 
out dominion and omnipotence, ought not to be denied: but 
it is equally perverse to derive his doctrine of the eternity of 
the Son from it, or even to identify the two.' Against the 
co-ordination or identification of the Son and the world, speaks 
already, that though he represents the world as existing always, 
he at the same time, and for that very reason, leaves it within 
the limits of time and subject to change, whereas the Son 
exists eternally above it, as an hypostasis with the Father. The 
eternal wisdom, which eternally hypostatizes itself as the Son, 
contains within itself, it is true, the logical seeds of all things, 
the world in the form of a conception; but the generation of 
the Son was not eo ipso the position of the world as an actu- 
ality. Neither in His inner wisdom and reason, nor in the 
wisdom which eternally became hypostatical in the Son, had the 
Father an object of His omnipotence and dominion; but He 
first became almighty through the Son, who realized the idea of 
the world.” It is thus put beyond all doubt, that Origen ex- 


fragment ad Hebr. runs as follows :—‘‘ Lux eterna quid aliud est senti- 
endum, quam Deus Pater, qui nunquam fuit, quando lux quidem esset, 
splendor vero ei non adesset ? Neque enim lux sine splendore suo unquam 
intelligi potest. Quod si verum est, nunquam est, quando Filius non Filius 
fuit—non erat quando non erat.” 

1 As Baur does, in his altogether very free account of Origen’s system 
(pp. 208 ff.). Origen was certainly acquainted with the doctrine that the 
world is the son of God, which some seek to fasten on him as a speculative 
ornament; for his books against Celsus show this. But he gave it up as 
ethnic to Celsus, and despised such ornaments. ‘The truth he perceived it 
to contain, took the form in his mind, that the will, or the almighty love 
and the wisdom, of the Logos, are the constant medium through which the 
world is sustained. 

2 De princ. 1, 2, 10: ‘ Per Filium enim pmnipotens est Pater.” 
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alted the Son above the sphere of creatures (in Joh. T. xiii. 25) ; 
and that the eternity of the Son is one thing, and His so-called 
eternal creation of the successive worlds a totally different thing. 
Hermogenes also taught that the world was eternal; but he did 
not, therefore, teach the eternal generation of the Son ;—on the 
contrary, by means of the former, he dispensed with the neces- 
sity of the latter.' Origen proceeds in a different manner, 
because he attached an independent significance to the eternity 
of the Son. It was not merely because of the world, that he 
needed and laid down the doctrine; in other words, his aim in 
teaching the eternal generation of the Son, was, not simply to 
be able to conceive the creation of the world, which fell to the 
lot of the Son, as eternal. In general, the ground on which . 
Origen claimed a Son, was not identical with that to which he 
traced back the existence of the world. A world exists because 
otherwise God would not be an almighty Ruler; the Son exists 
because Light, to wit, the Father, cannot be without brightness. 
For this reason, he was easily able to show that his doctrine of 
the eternal creation of the world did not infringe on the dignity 
of the Son.’ The correct view will therefore be the following: 
Not for the sake of the doctrine of the eternal creation of the 
world, did he posit the eternal generation of the Son; but his 
conception of God was such as to require that both world and 
Son, although the conception of each stood otherwise equally 
firm, should be eternally posited, though without the violation 
of their logical relation; for, even on the supposition of the 
world’s being eternal, he still deemed it to remain a creature, 
whereas he did not intend to represent the Son as an object of 
omnipotence,—as a creature. God, namely, Origen supposes, 
must be recognised as mutable, as needing progress from a de- 
fective to a more perfect condition ; He would be deprived of 
His self-identity ; if on the one hand the Son were not His 
image, and on the other hand, if the world were not, through 
the creative Son, the object of His dominion. When, how- 
ever, we find Origen regarding it as an advantage for God 
to have not merely a world, but an eternal image of Himself, 


1 As also Baur, p. 210, is unable to comprehend why Origen should posit . 
an hypostatical Son alongside of an eternal world, it being in his view un- 
necessary. 

2 De princip. 1, 2, 10 
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which the world cannot be (that image was rather destined 
to be the archetype of the world, and the world to be its 
copy), we must attribute it to the afore-mentioned Christian 
impulse, felt by the Church, to transform the conception of 
God, which had prevailed prior to the advent of Christ (Note 
19). Had he been content with the ethnical idea of God, he 
would naturally have regarded the world as a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for that image, which he deemed a divine good. But 
he refuses to hear anything of a natural God-manhood of our 
race, in any other sense than that of a susceptibility to union 
with God. In reply to the observation of Celsus,—ei rodro 
Aéyels, Ste Tas dvOpwrros Kata Ociav mpovoray yeyoveas, vids errs 
Ocod, ti dv ov adrdov Svadépys (that is, thou agreest with us 
heathens),—he remarks (c. Celsum 1, 57),—“ Many indeed have 
pretended to be sons of God,—as, for example, Judas Gal., 
Theudas, Dositheus, Simon Magus; but their work perished, 
their school is extinguished. Christians, on the contrary, who 
are freed from fear, Paul calls indeed sons of God; but each 
of them 7oAA@ Kat paxpO Suadhépes wavtds Tod dua THY apeTHy 
xpnwarifovros viod Tod Ocod, batts waTeEpel THY) TLS Kat apy? 
TaY TovovTwY Tuyyavet.” As he justly held physical participa- 
tion in the Logos to be something meagre, because immediate, 
and not truly spiritual or ethical, he was necessitated to assume 
for the world the existence of an ethical mediator, in order 
that it might really participate in divine life; and for God 
Himself, the existence of an eternal perfect image of His ethical 
perfection, such as the world could not be, and whose place 
it could not supply. For, even apart from sin, Origen held 
it to lie in the essence of a rational creature, that it should con- 
nect itself, by free efforts, with the ethical perfection of God ; 
and as such a conjunction must be preceded by a process in 
time, it follows that, prior to the termination thereof, even if 
nothing else hindered, the world would not supply to God that 
absolute ethical image of Himself, which notwithstanding 
He ought eternally to possess. It must accordingly be con- 
ceded, that Origen’s doctrine of the eternal generation of the 
Son owed its origin, in the last instance, to the transformation 
of the conception of God brought about by the ethical appear- 
ance of Christ; although, as in all the great productions of the 
mind of man, other causes co-operated. These words of Origen 
VOL. II. H 
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gave expression to that which lay in the heart of the Church— 
to its inmost intent—to that pvoticy mapadocrs of the Church, 
which existed, not as a formulated doctrine, but as an intuition 
of faith. That he had found the word which the Church had 
sought, and that he thus met its unconscious yearnings, is evi- 
dent from the results which followed on its utterance. The 
Church recognised it as its own ; and whereas the other fruits of 
his labours were subjected to a criticism in many respects unjust, 
this determination immoveably held its ground. His doctrine 
of the eternity of creation, with much else, found no recognition ; 
it served merely the purpose of a ferment: his doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son, on the contrary, attained, through 
its own weight, the position of a corner stone in the doctrinal 
edifice of the Church,—it was applied even as a plummet to 
further doctrinal works, and became a standard for the judg- 
ment of other parts of Origen’s own system, which did not ap- 
pear to harmonize with it. 

Origen, however, was not content simply to regard the 
generation of the Son as an eternal act, which, being accom- 
plished, was accomplished once for all. Tertullian, for example, 
still held it to be a single divine act, and naturally, therefore, 
treated it as a revelation, which had become an hypostasis, as a 
mpoBory of God; and, consequently, either as an emanation or 
as dependent on the will of the Father (de prince. 4, 28). Such 
a view not merely involved the introduction of mutability into 
God, contrary to Origen’s conviction, but even the Son was not 
thereby brought into close connection with the divine essence. 
He would owe His existence to a single isolated, and not to an 
eternal, movement in God, essential to the very conception of 
the divine essence; for otherwise a single divine act would not 
have sufficed. Moreover, on the supposition that He originated 
in a single isolated act, the Son would be shut out too much 
from the essence and sphere of the Father; would be too inde- 
pendent, if it were meant to represent Him as God and not as 
creature; would be too far removed from the Father. Accord- 
ingly, we find Tertullian inclined to represent the Son as re- 
turning out of His independence into God at the close of the 
olxovouia; and then it is difficult to see how His distinction 
from the Father can be preserved. Origen, on the contrary, in 
this connection also anxious to exclude both mutability and dead 
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torpor, teaches that in God there is an unchangeably active 
vitality; in other words, that the generation of the Son is an 
eternally completed, and yet an eternally continued, act. On 
the ground of the same conception of God (which aimed at 
combining, in a higher form, the rigid Jewish and the mutable 
heathenish conceptions), he was able to describe the eternal 
creation of the world also as a continuous act: nor did he take 
a different view of the work of the Holy Spirit in believers.’ 
The Son was not generated once for all, but is continuously 
generated by God in the eternal to-day.” 

He thus conceives the persons of the Trinity in most inti- 
mate union with each other. The Son is the stream, of which 
the Father is the source (in Joann. T. vi. 29). He employs 
both this old image and also that of light, which cannot but 
shine, not with the intention of favouring emanatistic ideas, 
but in order to set clearly forth the inseparable connection 
existing between Father and Son (dy@puotds éote tod viod 6 
matnp, in Matt. xiii. 19; contra Celsum 4, 14, 16; in Joann. 
T. ii, 1, xix. 1: His Ocotépa dicts is Hvopévn TH aryervnt@ 
Tov wratpos pice). Giving the former simile a different turn, 
he says (in Jerem. hom. 18, 9),—The three sources (of salva- 
tion) are Father, Son, and Spirit; whoso thirsts not for all three 


1 Hom. in Jerem. ix. 4; de prince. 1,2, 2; Anaceph. § 28. In the first- 
mentioned passage he says:—Maxcpios 6 ots! yevvameevos Ure Tov Ozov. Ov 
yap arak tpa rev Sixcasov yeyevncba: Ur0 Tov Ocov, dAN cel yevvdobas nol? 
ixaotyy weak dyadbiy, tv h yevve roy dixesov 6 Osds. This takes place also 
in the Redeemer, Gri ody) tyévynoey 6 weerip rev vidv, nel awerAvosy witay 6 
werhp awe rng yevécews aired, GAN cel verve adtov'—aralyacun Tis O6Ens 
obyl dareck yeyévynras nat ody) (i.€., odx ers) yevvarou dA ooo torl ro Das 
Tomriney Tov dwavydowaros, xl rocovToy yewvarol TO aTaiyoopwa Tis d6EnS, 
rov cov. For this reason, also, itis said, po 08 wavray Bovyay yevvg jos, 
not yeyévunxé poe, noel abel yevvdiras 6 owrip Ure ro werpés. In Joann. T.1. 
82: Sa@iac, 4 evyevere reploraras cov view, dre-ro" vlog wou el od, éya onpeepov 
rysyivunnd of, Aéyeros pds airdv vad Tov Oxod, H ael eors Td wapeepov" ovx evE 
wep bomépee Oeod, bya dé Hyotuos brs ods mpwle, dAA 6 cvpewepexteivav TH 
eysviare week idle edror Cui, iv ovrms cia, xpdvos qetpa torly wire anjepor, 
ty Hh yeyévunrecs 6 vids’ ckpying yevévemg cebrod otras ox, sUpionoméyns, as vod 
Ths netpas. 

2 The German runs— Der Sohn ist nicht gezeugt, sondern wird gezeugt 
von Gott in dem ewigen Heute.” The distinction between “ist” and 
“< wird” can scarcely here be rendered without paraphrase into English.— 
Tr. 
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cannot find God. The Jews thirst after the Father, but de- 
spise the Son, and therefore they have not the Father. Heretics 
desire the Son, but not the Father, who is the lawgiver ; or not 
the Spirit, who moved the prophets; and so they are without the 
Son and without the Father. On this ground he attributes all 
glory and all divine attributes, in common, to the Son and to the 
Father. That which is in God is in Christ Jesus (in Jerem. 
hom. viii. 2; wdvta yap, dca Tod Ocod, Toadra év atta éoti 
6 Xpiotés éots copia—Sivapus—Sixavootvyn Tov Ocod, etc., in 
Joann. T. xx. 29, 30). When Celsus asked the Christian of 
the second century, Why do you honour a second God, in 
addition to the true one? Origen answered, He is one with 
God; and God, in generating Him, gave over all things into His 
hand (c. Cels. 8, 12, 13). Not alongside of, but in God, do we 
worship the Son (ib. c. 12). In particular, the Son knows all 
that the Father knows, for the Son is the truth, and the truth 
is an indivisible whole; if but one part failed, the entire know- 
ledge of the Son would be defective (in Joann. T. i. 27) ;—éav 
8€ tus Snrh, ef wav oTimote éyvwopévovy bd ToD Tatpos—émi- 
oTaTas 6 cwTIp Huav, Kal pavtacia Tod Sokdtew Tov maTépa 
arogpaivntal twa yiwockopeva bd ToD TaTpos ayvoeiabas bTd 
Tov viod, émiatatéov, avTov (because He is the dA/Oea, and 
GdjGeva is OdoKAmpos) ovdev aAnOes ayvoet (v2) iva pH oKxdty 
Aelrrovaa 1%) adajPeva ols ob ywdoxe. Or let some one point me 
out an object of knowledge which is not included in, but lies out 
beyond, the domain of truth. The case is the same relatively 
to the will. The Son is not merely the executor of the divine 
will, as though He worked outside of God, but the same will that 
is in the Father is an almighty and holy will in the Son. 

In short, the Father possesses in the Son an absolute image 
of Himself. “For no one, I believe, embraces the entire glory 
of the Father in Himself in copy, save the Son. He not only 


1 In Joh. J. xiii. 36,—dore elves rd biAnuon rod Ocod tv rH Hergpars tod 
viod draparranroy Tov bernnaros rov werpdc cic rd unuérs elves OU0 Oernpeorats 
aan’ ev béaAnwa. Hence Christ said, ‘I and the Father are one;” there- 
fore, ‘‘He that hath seen the Son hath seen the Father also.” All the 
deeds of men are imperfect, but not those of the Son; He accomplishes the 
entire will of the Father, for rd déresv rov Ocod yevduevov gv rH vig most 
Taira, drep Bovreros ro bernuen Tov Ocod' pedvos d26 vide wav v6 Oernuoe morel 
xwpiiocs rod weerpos* didrrep xed cindy avrodv. C. Cels. 8,12; in Johann. T. 
xxxll. 18; compare Note 19. 
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participates in wisdom, truth, reason, but is wisdom, truth, rea- 
son itself,’ and all the wise are wise through their participation 
in Him.” There can therefore be no doubt that Origen meant 
to attribute deity seriously, and not merely figuratively, to the 
Son. But as he maintained the eternity of the hypostasis of 
the Son so decidedly in opposition to the Monarchians,” he must 
needs consider how to reconcile the true element in the ante- 
Christian conception of God, to wit, the divine unity, with his 
Trinitarianism. We have seen already that he endeavoured to 
secure this unity by bringing the Son, through the doctrine of 
the eternal generation, into closer proximity to the essence of 
the Father; in other words, he effected an adjustment between 
the disparate elements of Tertullian’s system, with its temporal 
and almost mundane personality of the Son, on the one hand, 
and the eternity of His essence, on the other, by teaching that 
the generation or the personality of the Son was coeternal with 
the divine essence, and thus removing it out beyond the sphere 
of the world. In his view, both eternity and generation consti- 
tute the Father and the hypostasis (not merely the substance) 
of the Son, one essence. No less also the afore-mentioned 
common attributes of intelligence and volition, which can only 
appertain to an hypostasis. But precisely at the point at which 
enough seemed to have been done, a new danger arose. If 
Father and Son have absolutely everything in common, how are 
they distinguished the one from the other? Monarchianism 


1 AbrosoPia, eirowrndese, airdroyos. C. Cels. 38,41; Exh. ad Martyr. 
47; in Joh. T. i. 11. 

2 He speaks against them, for example, in Joh. T, ii. 2, 6, 18, x. 21; 
C. Cels. 4, 5, 8, 12; in Matt. xvii. 14 ;—Od vopsoréoy slvas dorép adrov rovs 
rod Pevdn QDpovodvras wepi wdrod, Qavracig ror dokalew airév (Xpiordv)* dxoios 
claw of ovryxéovres warpog ol vied syvoray, noel TH Uwoordoes Eve Oiddvres elves 
ov waripa nal rev vidv rh emivolee pedvy nel roils duopeceas Dscespovvres +6 ev Uaro- 
xzeiuevov. On John ii. 2, see page 101. Still more explicitly in Joh. T. x. 
21: they say 4} dsecPépew rH apidus rév vidv Tov weerpds, GAN Ev ov podvoy 
ovale drad xeel droxeipéve ruyxavovres &u@oripous xard rivecs trivolas dia- 
Péipoug, ov xared varsorwow, réyeoba worépae xeel vidv. The proof of their 
theory, drawn from the circumstance that the resurrection of Christ is now 
attributed to the Father and then to the Son, does not stand scrutiny ; for 
both were active, the Son through the Father. For the rest, it is necessary 
to oppose to them the passages which prove the distinction between the 
Father and the Son, amongst which he reckons those which speak in a 
lower way of the latter. 
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appears to him as objectionable as Polytheism; and therefore, 
not merely interest for the unity of God, but even for the Son’s 
own hypostasis, would seem to necessitate Origen to the adop- 
tion of determinations, fitted to secure both the one and the 
other. 

This is the origin of the peculiar form of Subordinatianism 
which we find in Origen’s system. He endeavoured to secure 
the unity of the essence of God, by means of the opposed prin- 
ciples of the equality and the subordination of the Son. The 
latter was intended to leave a place for an independent hypo- 
stasis of the Son; the former for His deity. 

Let us now submit this form of Subordinatianism to a more 
careful examination. Above all, we must here refer to his well- 
known distinction between eds and 6 Oeés (in Joann. ii. 2, 3). 
The Son has, indeed, actual edrns; He is Oeds, &repos tiv ids0- 
tta: but He is not originally 6eds; the Father alone is the 
source of His deity.1 For this reason the Father alone is av7o- 
Geos; He alone is the wéysotos él maor Oeds (c. Cels. 8, 14) 
The conception which the Father has of Himself is greater than 
that which the Son has of Himself. But the knowledge of the 
Son is not thereby made imperfect. No one who, like Origen 
(in Joh. T. i. 27, see above), knows that truth constitutes an 
indivisible, organic whole, could style the Son avtocodia, avro- 
a7Gea, if he did not attribute to Him absolute knowledge of the 
Father ; and, indeed, otherwise He would not be the Father’s per- 
fect image or mirror. His meaning rather was :—The Father has 
one self-consciousness, the Son another; the Father is the ulti- 
mate principle (apy), not the Son; in His self-consciousness, 
therefore, the Son cannot, like the Father, appear to Himself as 
the Last, although, nay because, the Son really knows the Father 
as the final principle. The Father, therefore, is higher («peir- 
tov); He is both the first beginning and the final goal of all 
things. Although, therefore, the Son is the representative of 
the Father to those who are still to be saved, is their God, and, 
so to speak, their Father, as the goal at which they are preli- 
minarily to arrive, because He alone is the way to the Father; 
and although it is accordingly natural enough for these to direct 

1 In Joh. T. ii. 3, 6, 18, xiii. 25; c. Cels. 8, 14; in Joh. T. ii. 3. The 


Father alone is xyyi deérnros : in so far, He alone is to be worshipped ; the 
Son and the Spirit are only to be worshipped in Him. 
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their prayers to the Son, it should be otherwise with the re- 
deemed. Christ continues to be their Mediator; but they pray 
to the Father through the Son, not, however, to the Son Him- 
self.1 Still more: it is the duty of a mediator to bring men to 
the Father, who is the first and the last. Christ, therefore, does 
not keep Christians near Himself, because otherwise they would 
not attain to direct participation in the Highest; for the Father 
alone, and not the Son, is the Highest. Christians rise above 
the Son also to the Father, the wovas or the évds (Note 20). 
Not that they become higher than the Son, or that the Son is 
lowered through the completion of His work; but His work 
itself would remain incomplete if He did not lead them out be- 
yond Himself to the final source and goal, even to the Father. 
Naturally, too; for if the Most High God is not also in Christ, 
if He be merely the leader to the goal, or a means, those who 
arrive at full age must go out beyond Him, and, what is more, 
through Him: the only question then is, whether He can, 
strictly speaking, be the Mediator, the personal mediation of 
God and man, if the absolute and final aim be not in Him also, 
as it is in the Father. Origen himself often enough elsewhere 
treats Him as an end in Himself (for example, c. Cels. 6, 68) ; 
thus showing how far he was from considering the subordina- 
tion of the Son to be an end in itself, and that, on the con- 
trary, he intended thereby to show, on the one hand, that the 
Son had an hypostasis of His own, and, on the other hand, that 
the Most High God is in the last instance only One, to wit, the 
Father. But the passage in Joh. T. xiii. 3 is specially fitted to 
unfold the real sense in which he used the above expressions. 
His intention was neither to give a Docetical account of Christ’s 


1 Compare, respecting the knowledge of the Son, in Joh. T. i. 27; 
Anaceph. § 35. The apparent contradiction between these two passages 
Origen reconciled as follows :—The Son has true knowledge in its totality ; 
He knows the Father also truly. But His knowledge of the Most High God 
is never Being, as in the case of the Father. In so far as He knows that 
He Himself and His knowledge have their ground in the Father, His know- 
ledge is less perfect. For His knowledge of the Highest Being is never an 
immediate self-consciousness, but a mediate, reflective knowledge. Solely 
in this respect, however, is it less perfect. In every other respect higher 
knowledge is inconceivable (in Joh. T. xxxii. 17); His exaltation affected 
merely His humanity: ¢ Adyos, év dpyhi wpds rev Oedy beds, ox emridéxeras re 
vxepupwbives (de princ. 1, 2, 10). 
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significance, as though all depended on the difference of the 
point of view; nor an Ebionitical, as though Christ could ever 
be surpassed: on the contrary, as the soul is dead, nay more, is 
nothing, without the Logos, even so the Church owes all that it 
has continually to Christ. It receives from Him, not merely 
the forgiveness of sin, but He is the my) Swrtxod mépuatos ; 
so that the inner sense freely opens itself, and man attains to 
the highest of all, to the knowledge of the Father (rjs Suavolas 
Grouevns, kal tayiota Siimrapévns axodovOas TH evKwHTo 
TovT@ vdate fépovtos avTov, Tod GdNecOat Kat myddv él Td 
averepov (that is, probably, to the Father and the knowledge of 
Him) émi r}v aidvov Sony). 

But if the divine unity is to be secured by the Father's 
being the Most High God, and not the Son; and if the former 
is, notwithstanding, one only, the hypostasis of the Son would 
seem to be entirely excluded from the sphere of the divine, and 
to be relegated to the sphere of the creature. How is it con- 
sistent therewith to represent the unity of God, notwithstanding 
the hypostasis of the Son, as secured by the fact of the Son 
having all that the Father hath?! There appears here to be so 
glaring a contradiction in the system of Origen, that we can 
easily understand why, from of old, the most different opinions 
have been formed of it. In order to make him self-consistent, 
Maran has taken all pains, as far as possible, to deny the subor- 
dination ; but his labour has been in vain. The orthodox oppo- 
nents of Origen, on the contrary, and his Arian friends, have 
left the other aspect of his system out of sight, and have inter- 
preted everything as much as possible in a subordinatian spirit. 
By recent writers the question has been put in the following 
form :—Does Origen derive the eternal generation of the Son 
from the essence, or from the will, of God? (Note 21.) 

It is true, that mode of securing for the Son at once equality 
of essence with, and at the same time hypostatical distinction 
from God, which consists in regarding Him as a “ portio” of 
the entire Deity, was not open to Origen. He justly persisted 
in maintaining that the category of part and whole is not ap- 
plicable to God ; that God is an indivisible unity; that we can- 
not allow of a greater and aless in Him, because wherever He is 


1 Compare the passages quoted page 115 f. 
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at all, He is entirely and indivisibly (de princ. 1, 1, 6 ;—“ Non 
ergo aut corpus aliquod aut in corpore esse putandus est Deus, 
sed intellectualis natura simplex, nihil omnino in se adjunctionis 
admittens; utine majus aliquid et inferius in se habere creda- 
tur, sed ut sit ex omni parte povds et ut ita dicam évas et mens 
ac fons, ex quo initium totius intellectualis nature vel mentis 
est.” C. Cels. 1, 23 ;—@ecds odde pépos, 0088 Orop, érret TO Sov 
éx pepov éotiv. Compare c. 21, 4; 14, 6,62). Accordingly, 
one may fairly say, that Origen’s conception of God was such 
as to render it difficult for him to recognise the presence of the 
divine essence in the second hypostasis. In his eyes, as in Ter- 
tullian’s, the Father is originally the entire Deity ; nay more, not 
merely originally, but permanently: and He cannot constitute 
a part of Himself, His Son. There appears, therefore, to be 
no place for the Son save that of a creature. The case, how- 
ever, does not stand thus. Instead of resorting to a quanti- 
tative division (through which the Father, who is originally the 
entire God, constitutes Himself one portion, another portion the 
Son, and a third the Spirit; on which supposition the Son, 
strictly speaking, would not have what the Father has, and 
either the nature of the Father would be changed, or, if He 
still continued to be the whole even after the generation of the 
Son, the hypostasis of the Son would be continually endan- 
gered), Origen adopts a different view of the mode of exist- 
ence of the divine'as a whole. This is one of the most impor- 
tant and luminous features of Origen’s system. He saw that 
finite things are characterized by a certain exclusiveness: he 
who makes something external his property, by that act with- 
draws it from others; and so far as another is in possession, I 
am not in possession. But in the sphere of the spiritual and 
divine the case is otherwise. The art or science of any man is 
not lessened by its being in the possession of others ; and as it is 
with wisdom, so is it also with goodness, with ethical perfection. 
They are indivisible, it is true, in the sense that no one can truly 
possess any portion thereof without possessing the principle of the 
whole; but this does not imply that only one individual can pos- 
sess them. On the contrary, their nature is, to be principially* 


1 [shall occasionally take the liberty of rendering the German word 
principiell (adj.) by the fresh-coined English adjective principial, instead of 
by the phrase ‘‘in principle,” ‘‘ as to principle.” —Tr. 
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indivisible and yet communicable; that is, they can be entirely 
possessed by more than one subject at the same time. Applied 
to the case before us, this means,—Though he held a division 
of God to be impossible, he did not consider a duplication— 
“ duz positiones” (Lev. hom. 13, 14)—or even a multiplica- 
tion of the divine perfections, that is, their existence in several 
hypostases, to be impossible. (De prince. 1, 1, 9 :—“ Intelligenda 
est ergo virtus Dei, qua viget, qua omnia visibilia et invisibilia 
vel continet vel gubernat, etc. Hujus ergo totius virtutis tante 
et tam immense vapor et ut ita dicam vigor ipse in propria sub- 
stantia effectus, quamvis ex ipsa virtute velut voluntas e mente 
procedat, tamen et ipsa voluntas Dei nihilominus Dei virtus 
efficitur. Lificitur ergo virtus altera in sud proprietate altera in 
sud proprietate subsistens,—vapor quidam prime et ingenite 
virtutis Dei, hoc quidem, quod est, inde trahens, non est autem, 
quando non fuerit.”) He is thus able to attribute the entire 
fulness of the deity, and not merely one part thereof, to the 
Son, and consequently brings out more completely that inner or 
intensive equality of the Son with the Father, which Tertullian 
also aimed at when he asserted that the entire sun is in the ray. 
Tertullian, however, did not succeed like Origen; for in single 
passages, he described the distinction between the Father and 
the Son as a distinction between whole and part; in other, and 
these more standard, passages, however, it is true, he represents 
the entire divine essence as fixed under a determinate “ forma, 
species, modulus,” though the genesis and being of these forme 
are directly interwoven with the world and history. But this 
new idea of a duplication, or multiplication, of the fulness of the 
deity in several hypostases, brought also new difficulties. There 
appears to be a danger of putting the world on a level with the 
Son, inasmuch as the world also is susceptible of spiritual, ethi- 
cal perfections, which may be termed divine. And as Origen’s 
wish was to assign to the Son a distinctive position, which the 
world cannot share with Him, all depends on finding a principle 
of limitation. Such a limitation is set forth in his remarks “ in 
Joh. T. xxxii. 18.” It was not fitting that the Father should 
lack the good of having a perfect image of Himself; but it was 
only possible for one, not for many, fully to reflect the perfect 
glory of the Father in an image, and He who was this full re- 
flection was the Son. The Son, moreover, is the medium through 
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which the divine essence is communicated to all who participate 
therein. The indivisible unity and unchangeableness of God do 
not admit of the multiplicity and mutability of the world, being 
directly grounded in Him, that is, in the Father." Equally im- 
possible is it to conceive the world as existing independently, 
or as an atomistic multiplicity without unity. Jor this reason, 
the Son is the middle between God and the world ;—in Him is, 
(1.) the idea of the world, or its eternal ideal unity; (2.) the 
principle of the actual world,—not, indeed, of an infinite mul- 
tiplicity of objects, but still of the countless multiplication of 
freedom in many subjects, completely resembling each other. 
Therewith is given the possibility of an infinitely manifold 
world; freedom hypostatized in countless Egos is its real po- 
tence. (3.) And lastly, when the individual beings, through their 
freedom, diverge infinitely from each other, the Word, or the 
Logos, continues to be their common, connecting principle. He 
is the substance which runs through the whole world, its heart 
or reason, present alike in every man and in the entire world. 
The Son is the truth, the life, the resurrection of the creatures , 
He is the One, who lies at the basis of their manifoldness, how- 
ever numerous may be His names, and various the modes in 
which He is regarded.?, And however far freedom may go 
astray, however wide a field of action may be allowed it, as 
rational it is indissolubly connected with the Logos, who con- 
stantly manifests and maintains Himself, as the overarching 
(iibergreifend), omnipresent, and all-dominating power, in the 
development of the world. 

. What we have adduced, shows that he considered the Logos 
to be the only perfect divine image, the archetype of the world, 
and the real ground of its being, of its continuance, and of its 
participation in the divine, in rationality, and in goodness. The 
Holy Spirit is, at the utmost, the only other being whom Origen 
would put on the same level as the Son: this latter doctrine, 
however, was but little developed by him. Relatively to the 


1 Ritter 1. c. 294 :—‘ He could not hesitate to maintain that God must 
not be conceived as the ground of a multiplicity of mutable things; for the 
ground of a multiplicity is itself a multiplicity of grounds, and the ground 
of a change is grounded after a mutable manner.” 

2 In Joann. i. 22; hom. in Jerem. 8, 2; de princ. 4, 28 (compare the 
painstaking work of Thomasius on Origen, p. 130). 
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world and revelation, Origen is unable to find expressions strong 
enough to glorify and exalt the Son, the First-born of creation, 
above all creatures, on the one hand; and profoundly to subor- 
dinate them to Him, on the other. And so certainly as he not 
merely recognised man’s need of being united with the Most 
High God, but believed also that Christ alone met that need; 
even so certainly must the Son be the vehicle and communicator 
of veritably divine nature (de princ. 1, 2, 4, 6 ;—the likeness 
borne by the Son contains “nature et substantiz Patris et Filii 
unitatem.” In Levit. hom. 13, 4; in Num. 12, 1). 

When Origen has in view the Most High God and His 
unity, he seems to lay down contradictory principles, and com- 
pletely to forget what he had previously taught; but it only 
needs a deeper consideration of his conception of God, to free 
him from a reproach so unworthy of a systematical theologian, 
and to show that, and why, it was no contradiction for him, on 
the one hand, to attribute an equal divine essence to the Son; 
and, on the other hand, to subordinate Him so decidedly to the 
Father, as even to allow himself the use of an expression such 
as—The Son, as to His oveéa, is other than the Father. 

He regards the Father, as the évas or povas in absolute indi- 
visibility and wholeness, infinitely exalted above all that is mul- 
tifold and divided. Properly speaking, He is not truth and 
wisdom, spirit and reason, but infinitely higher than all these, 
out beyond being and substance (ovcia).? In short, He is the 
utterly unutterable, incomprehensible One, or the Absolute. 
All truth, goodness, power, is derived from Him; but He is not 
adequately described by all these names. He is the Father of 
wisdom and of all good; but will, reason, wisdom, cannot, 
strictly speaking, be attributed to Him without an admixture of 
sensuous impurity. 

The Father alone can be this one, supra-substantial being. 
If, however, we wish catachrestically to apply to Him the ex- 

1 De orat. c. 15. The Son is repos rov rarpds xer ovctav and xad 
uxcoreow. This may signify (compare in Joh. T.i. 28, p. 26),—In abiding 
objective reality, not merely momentary being or subjective seeming. (The 
more precise definition of this objective being different from the Father, is 
his id/c odoias weorypx@y, here termed dxdoracis. But even so, the Son con- 
tinues subordinated.) 


* C. Cels. 7, 38,—2réxewe vod xeel obo/as; de prince. 1, 1, 6; see above ; 
in Joh. ii. 18, xiii, 21, 28. 
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pression odcia, then we must say that the essence of the Father 
is other than that of the Son. For the supra-essential as such 
cannot communicate itself, because it would thus renounce its 
abstract unity, simplicity. The Son is not supra-substantial, 
supra-essential (iiberseyend, iiberwesentlich), but is through and 
through évépyera: the Father is the primary principle, in Him 

self purely ideal, shut up in Himself. Though the Son is the 
Father’s perfect image, and has coeternally attracted to Himself 
all divine perfections (c. Cels, 8, 14), that in which these per- 
fections inhere, which is their vehicle, can never become His: 
the Father alone remains the primal causality. When the Son 
makes Himself the object of reflection, He cannot regard Him- 
self as the original, as the primal apy); otherwise He would be 
the Father, and not the Father’s image, to which the Father 
must hold the relation of archetype. The Son may, indeed, be 
the archetype of the world, and thus imitate, in the lower 
sphere, the relation subsisting between the Father and Himself ; 
but He can never Himself be the absolute archetype. Hence 
Origen was compelled to say, that the Son, in this respect, 
could not be compared with the Father ; that the primal cause 
could only be one. This is the explanation of the comparison 
frequently made by him,—The Father is exalted above the Son, 
as the Son is above the world. Specially significant in this 
connection is the remark adduced above,—The self-consciousness 
of the Father is higher than that of the Son. For it implies, 
that the Father by no means beholds Himself in the Son, but 
that the self-consciousness of each is distinct. In the Son, the 
Father does not recognise Himself, but a derived being; and 
His knowledge of Himself is perfect independently of the Son. 

The duplication of which we spoke above is not a complete self- 
objectification of God ;—not only because the Son is merely the 
reflex, the image, in which, though the Father represents Him- 
self, His knowledge of Himself is not supposed to depend on, 
or to be mediated by, the Son; but it is merely the fulness of 
the deity, the divine 80£a that is duplicated. Light cannot do 
otherwise than shine, the living God cannot do otherwise than 
reveal Himself in an objective, adequate image; but still the 
Father abides ever in the ground, and the ground does not come 
forth in His revelation. The Father does, however, completely 
embody His fulness and glory in the image of Himself. 
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This will enable us to understand why, and how far, Origen 
subordinated the Son. He had no intention whatever of deny- 
ing to Him the fulness of veritable divine powers, that is, divine 
essence ;? but he did not consider Him to be the primary ground. 
In the Son, therefore, is indeed the entire fulness of God—He 
proceeded forth from the divine essence: but He is God ina 
derived sense; the Father alone is the eternal ground of His 
being, and therefore also of the duplication of the divine power, 
goodness and wisdom, which exists in Him. From this we see 
clearly, that Origen approximated pretty nearly to principles 
laid down by the teachers of the Church many centuries after 
his time. For when they represented the Father,—as substan- 
tially they always did,—as the Monas, and not merely as a mem- 
ber of the Trinity, but as the whole, as the pila dons bedrnTos, 
it is identical with Origen’s designation of the Father, as the sole 
any maons Oedrntos, and the Son as the mnyy Oedrnros for the 
world.’ In fact, all that Origen meant in teaching the subor- 
dination of the Son, was to preserve strictly to God the original 
causal relation referred to above. So far from the Son’s co- 
essentiality with God being thus excluded, such an equality of 
essence is required, when the causal relation appears in its abso- 
lute perfection as in the case of the Word, the perfect image of 
God. And, on the other hand, this equality of essence, if we 
limit it, with Origen, to the possession by the image of the 
fulness of divine perfections, does not exclude the subordination 
involved in the image being, not the original, but that which is 
grounded. On the contrary, this image, as being the most per- 
fect possible effect, directs attention very surely to the most 
perfect possible cause, and in so far leads us out beyond itself. 


1 De princ, 1, 2, 4:—He is Son, not by adoption, but by nature. Com- 
pare the fragment from Pamphilus in de la Rue’s Ed. vol. iv. 99. He can- 
not change to a less perfect condition, nor be exalted to a more perfect, ib. 
§ 10, and in Joh. T. xxxii. 17; in Lev. hom. 18, 4: there is one will and 
one substance in the Father and the Son, but there are two ‘‘positiones,” two 
distinct persons.—In the fragment of Pamphil. ad Hebr. (de la Rue, iv. 
6975) it is said, after Sapientia vii. 25 :—‘‘ Vapor est (filius) virtutis Dei 
et aporrhcea gloria Omnipotentis purissima.” As the “‘ vapor de substantia 
aliqua corporea procedit, sic etiam ipse ut quidam vapor exoritur de virtute 
ipsius Dei. Sic et Sapientia ex eo procedens ex ipsa Dei substantia gene- 
ratur.” 

2 See note 1, page 117. 
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But notwithstanding His subordination, the Son belongs as truly 
to the divine sphere, or the divine being, as brightness does to 
light. 

We may regard it, therefore, as proved, that in the system 
of Origen these two aspects do not contradict each other, that 
neither the one nor the other can be put aside, because both are 
equally rooted in his conception of God, and both are necessary 
to its full expression. He knows God as the living God, re- 
vealed in Christ, and communicating His divine, above all, His 
spiritual nature, His wisdom and ethical perfection. But, on 
the other hand, he refuses to allow that the divine ground passes 
entirely over into that which is grounded; for such an admis- 
sion would have led him back to Patripassianism, which he had 
rejected, or to a kind of Pantheism. For this reason, he distin- 
guishes between the communicable and the incommunicable in 
God, terming both, however, divine essence. The incommunica- 
ble in God, which he imagines to be the highest portion of the 
divine nature, is His primary, superessential, self-occluded being; 
the communicable is the fulness of His perfections, especially 
His spiritual essence. For it must be remembered, that, for 
example, moral unity with God is not, in his view, a mere ex- 
ternal relation of resemblance, but implies a real participation 
in the ethical essence of God: so also as respects wisdom. 
Hence, when he attributes to the Son likeness, nay more, identity 
(ravrorns), of will with the Father, it means far more than is 
commonly supposed. The incommunicable the Father cannot 
communicate even to the Son; but, more closely examined, this 
reduces itself entirely to the momentum of grounding (Begriin- 
den), to the fact, that the Father is the primal dpy7, the Abso- 
lute. In the communicable, the world participates solely through 
the Son, in whom all of the divine that can be communicated 
has assumed an hypostatic form. We can understand, there- 
fore, how he could say, at one time, that the Son, as the divine 
image, the unity of the nature or substance of the Father and 
of the Son, was set forth (de princ. 1, 2, 6); or (as in Joann. 
T. x. 21) could allow that Father and Son are one év ovciag, but 
not 7@ Uroxewévp or TH Umoctdces (compare Selecta in Ps. 

1 The Son is the expression of the entire will of the Father Himself, 


embodied in a person. Anac. § 28; in Joh. TT. xiii. 36; c. Cels. 8, 12; de 
princ. 1, 2, 6: and the fragment from Pamphilus in de la Rue, iv. 99. 
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exxxv. and note p. 125); and yet, at another time, say, The Son 
is not one with the Father as to substance. The former, when 
his attention was directed to the essence of the Son, which is 
derived from the Father, as a stream from its source, as a light 
from light; which is an outflow of the divine essence. The 
latter, when his eye was fixed on the essence of the Father, and 
that which distinguishes Him from the Son. If, for example, 
he regarded the momentum of grounding, as that which distin- 
guishes the Father from the Son, or saw in the dpy7 the essence of 
the Father (as he perhaps does once, catachrestically; see de orat. 
15, and note 2 p. 123), he could scarcely avoid maintaining, that, 
in this respect, the Son cannot in any sense be put on a level with 
the Father. In the same manner, also, he says regarding the 
world, that it is of a different essence from the Son, in so far as 
it is in no respect the ground of His existence. We can now 
also more definitely answer the question, whether Origen con- 
ceived the Son to have been posited by the will of the Father, 
as the world was posited by the will of the Son; or whether the 
relation between Father and Son was in this respect a more 
essential one. 

It was impossible for Origen, when he spoke with precision, 
to say, that the Son was posited by the simple will of the Father; 
for he did not allow that either the will, or any other aspect of 
the simple essence of God, could undertake anything in parti- 
cular by itself. It is true, the ground of the will, as of all the 
rest, is the supra-substantial Father; but the will itself be- 
longs to the évépyeva of the divine essence, to the fulness of its 
80£a, which is hypostatized in the Son. For this reason, he 
could not properly say either of the wisdom or of the will, the 
power, the holiness of God,—The Son was posited by the 
Father's will or wisdom ; he must rather say,—The Son is out of 
the will of the Father, or He ts the expressed will and wisdom 


1 We need not resort even to this expedient relatively to the passage 
adduced by Baur, in Joh. T. xx. 16. For his protestation here against the 
generation from the essence of the Father does not refer to the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son, as a glance at the passage will show, but to the incarna- 
tion ; and his opponents were such as Beron. Baur might more easily have 
made use of in Joh. T. ii. 18, diéornxs tH ovoig 6 rarip Tov viov, because, 
whereas the Father is light itself, the Son is the light in the darkness. But 
this passage also is cleared up by the remarks made above. Compare 
note 1, page 134. 
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of the Father. His doctrine of the eternity of the Son would 
thus be explained and established from a new point of view. 
And in point of fact this was his opinion. He styles the Son 
the Soul of God the Father, that is, the principle of actuality, 
the évépyeva. Nay more, he frequently describes the Son in His 
relation to the Father, who is, it is true, the first principle, 
though by Himself He dwells in pure ideality, as the “ voluntas 
ex Patre (mente) procedens.” Jn Origen’s view, there existed in 
God no actual will prior to the Son; the Son Himself was first 
this will. If, then, the Son is not posited by the will of the 
Father, but is Himself the existence of that entire divine fulness 
cat’ évépyetav, which is in the Father in the form of principle, 
a fresh proof is given that the mode in which Origen conceives 
Him connected with the will of the Father, instead of robbing 
Him of His divine essence, as many fancy, ensures it to Him 
afresh. Nor is the world, like the Son, the divine will; but is 
posited by the will of the Father, that is, by the Son. The 
world was the object of the divine omnipotence and predestina- 
tion, but not the Son (ad Rom. i. 5); for, on the contrary, as 
we have seen, the Father is first almighty through the Son. 
It is also further clear, that Origen could not at all shrink 
from the use of emanatistic expressions, although he endea- 
voured to rid them of their sensuous, temporal elements. The 
Son is not, like the world, a work and creature of the paternal 
will, but the ethical and intellectual emanation of God, the re- 
flection of the Father’s glory, which can no more be lacking 
than brightness to light. He is, therefore, eternally equal with 
the Father, and necessarily involved in His essence, though He, 
the hypostatical image, is not the originating principle of His 
own existence, but the Father who logically precedes all évépyesa 
(Note 22). From this, it is evident that Origen already ap- 
proximated to the doctrine of an immanent relation between 
Father and Son. The Son is the form and image of God, eter- 
nally assuming an independent existence (uoppy cod; see note 
1 p. 127); the hypostatical realization of His fulness (80£a) ; so 
far is He from being related to the Father, as something merely 
posited, that He eternally draws into Himself (in Joh. T. ii. 2; 
c. Cels. 8, 14), and exhibits, the deity of the Father. But the 


1 De prince. 2, 8, 4, 5. 
VOL. ITI. I 
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existence of the Son presupposes, of course, not merely His 
having been once for all generated and grounded by the Father, 
but also that He continues to be united with the Father, and to 
behold the depths of the divine being (without which He would 
not be God’s image). Separated from the Father, the Son 
could no longer be God (in Joh. T. ii. 2). Again, the Father 
is not merely the inner substance, the material or content which 
acquires shape in the Son, but remains something for and in 
Himself; for, though the generation of the image is a duplica- 
tion of God’s mode of existence, it is not a mere transformation 
of the archetype into the image. Such a transformation would 
be annihilation. The Father is, in his view, not simply divine 
vAn, but a self-contemplative subject, who passes over into the 
Son with the fulness of His essence, but not as the primary 
ground (8d@os). Origen did not regard the Father as identical 
with the void Neo-Platonic*Ov, the mere dzre:pov ;' but as the 
most positive of all beings, as the highest, unmixed unity, with- 
out any distinction, neither blind nor motionless, but knowing 
and contemplating Himself (in Joh. xxxii. 18), eternally gene- 
rating the Son, who is the causative principle of the many, and 
the connective principle of the manifold. 

Leaving aside for the time, the question, whether this con- 
ception of God, which involves the apparently contradictory 
determinations laid down by Origen, be a sufficient one or 
not, let us consider the relation of the Son to the world. He 
stands to the world in a more direct relation than the Father. 
As we have seen, He is the truth and the soul of the world; 
in Him is all true reality, for only the rational can be said to 
have true reality.” Through Him, therefore, the true spiritual 
substance of the universe, the world, this infinite Sov, is an 
organism ; He is the yeuovexdv, the reason in every soul. This 
substantial relation of the Son to the world, embraces not merely 
men, but also angels—nay, the whole universe, which can only 
have true reality so far as it also participates in spirituality, in 


1} Whether in other respects he was quite free from the abstract "Ov, we 
shall see further on. 

? We must understand it in Origen’s sense, when he assigns to the Son 
the kingdom of the rational. As rational, the world belongs to Him; to 
the Father, so far as it points to a first cause. Compare Huet, “ Ori- 
geniana” |. ¢, 135. 
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the Logos. At first sight, this wears the look of Pantheism. 
But he attributes to the world a relatively independent existence, 
as is clear from the one circumstance, of his representing free- 
dom as the principle which posits the multiplicity of objects. 
The Son, therefore, does not continue alone possessed of being, 
but brings into existence an infinite number of subjects, of Egos, 
all alike free relatively to each other, and essentially connected, in 
common, with Him. No less again is the Son related in various 
ways to the different beings ;—which cannot be said regarding 
the Father. Nor is it a mere result of our mode of apprehen- 
sion, that one and the same Logos wears a different appear- 
ance to each different class, or each separate subject; but He 
in Himself is related to the many, He has objectively different 
modes of existence for different beings, without therefore ceas- 
ing to be the one Logos.’ With all rational creatures, whatever 
paths they may take in the exercise of their freedom, He is 
present: He is wedded indissolubly to men as to angels, to 
Christ as to Paul. This he deduces even from the omnipresence 
of the Logos ;? but He is different in different beings. To this 
may perhaps be referred the thought, which repeatedly occurs :— 
What Paul says regarding himself, that he had become all things 
to all men, has held true in a much more divine manner of 
the Logos in all ages, for He became an angel to angels, and 
amantomen. Origen, however, by no means rests satisfied 
with this natural participation in the Logos. Even the last- 
mentioned thought implicitly attributes to the Logos a new 
form of existence, besides the immanent one in subjects. This 
is His objective appearance alongside of His creatures, particu- 
larly men. In His goodness and loving-kindness, He shows 
Himself to every one, according to his ability to apprehend Him. 
These differences of form also are not mere subjective seeming ; 
but He appears objectively in the forms which are necessary for 

1 De prince. i. 1, 68; in Joh. T. i. 22; c. Cels. 4, 16 ;—Elat yelp dsckopor 
olovel tov Adyou mopQal, xabac Excotw THY sig ExioTHeeny cryomevav Daiveroet 
Crdyos, cdvecroyov TH eEes-rov slowyouévov, y ex cAlyov mpoxdxrovtos y Ext 
wagiov. Christ is objectively all dva8aduol up to the Holiest of all; He 
unites in Himself all the stages, all the momenta of truth: and to each one 
He gives to see that of Himself, for which he has an eye. 

2 Ana. § 29. Although He is omnipresent, He is not ‘‘ similiter in uni- 
versis. Plenius enim et clarius et ut ita dicam apertius in Archangelis 
est, quam in aliis sanctis viris, etc.” 
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His rational creatures; and though these forms are inadequate 
to, or even partially conceal, Him, and in so far may be de- 
scribed as a mere seeming, they nevertheless serve the purpose 
of bringing Him objectively near to men. This is the self- 
abasement to which the Logos consented, concealing so much 
of His divine brightness as men were unable to bear, and ob- 
jectively revealing and setting before men so much as sufficed 
to enable them to rise by its means to the vision of His higher 
form, of his deity (mponyoupévn dicts, wopdn). 

For our purpose, however, Origen’s doctrine of the conde- 
scension of the Logos to men, who occupy perhaps the lowest 
position in the ranks of the classes of rational beings,’ is of the 
greatest importance. As is well known, Origen considered the 
human race to consist of souls, which, during their pre-existence, 
fell away from the Logos, through sin: the consequence of this 
apostasy was, that the lower powers of the yvyi) broke loose from 
their unity with the wvedua (that is, the Logos), and made them- 
selves falsely independent of the Logos, in whom alone it was 
possible for them to occupy their true position—the position, to 
wit, of integrant, but still subordinate, momenta of the true 
personality, which are fired as it were by the mvedua. In con- 
sequence of this their first fall, men walk in bodies, forgetful 
of their origin, forgetful of the Logos. But the Logos could 
not forget them; and in order to remind them of Himself, the 
only true good, in order to enable them to approach Him, He 
assumed the form of man, in the state to which sin had reduced 
it—He took upon Himself a mortal body—He lived a truly 
human life, though without sin—He delivered men from the 
curse of sin and death, partly by doctrine and example, but 
mainly by His death—and He perfectly re-established the union 
of souls with Himself, and, through Himself, with the Father 
(in Joh. T. i. 23-29). 

At this point, however, we must halt and ask :—How far 


1 These classes he represents, however, not as different races, but as 
stages within one and the same race of rational beings. Here also he is led 
by the thought, that reason is one, like truth. Hence he believed that the 
more perfect men become angels, even as, under the impulse of love, angels 
may become men. The essential feature of all is, not the body, but the 
spirit ; and the spirit is of the same nature, essentially alike in all, though 
they may occupy different stages. 
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did the Logos participate in the incarnation? Did He really 
enter into fellowship with mutable, suffering men? Both the 
idea of the incarnation and His work, which consisted not merely 
in teaching, but in divine-human deeds and sufferings, required 
that He should do so. His union with Christ must have been 
different from His union with men generally ; the history of the 
man Christ, must in a certain sense have been His own history. 
Otherwise, the incarnation would have been really nothing 
new; inasmuch as the Logos was previously everywhere present. 
The new feature would be mere subjective seeming, if the Logos 
had not entered into a relation to this man, which had objective 
significance for Himself. But if the history of this man were in 
any sense the history of the Logos, the danger to which Patri- 
passianism succumbed again reappears. In that case, it might 
appear advisable to adopt the expedient of saying,—The Logos 
remained, even in Christ, unchangeably what He had been 
previously and universally, Then, however, His appearance 
was a mere theophany, not an incarnation; the new element 
was at the utmost an act of manifestation, not a being and living 
of the Logos, in new unity with humanity. 

Origen felt the difficulties attending both courses. In the 
Anaceph. (§ 30 f. p. 191), he lays down the principle,—that two 
errors are to be avoided : firstly, that of keeping this divine ele- 
ment entirely or partially outside of Christ; secondly, the oppo- 
site error, of conceiving the deity so shut in by the humanity, as 
to be itself restricted and made finite through the limits of the 
body, deprived of its universality, rent asunder from the Father, 
and subjected to change and suffering.’ In the solution of this 
problem, he was aided to some extent by the spiritual concep- 
tion he had formed of the divine. As the divine cannot be 
divided, nor enclosed in space, but remains everywhere entire 
and identical with itself, no danger can be involved in saying 
even that the entire deity of the Son was in Christ. Those 


1L.¢.: Nonita sentiendum est, quod omnis divinitatis ejus majestas 
intra brevissimi corporis claustra conclusa est, ita ut omne Verbum Dei et 
sapientia ejus ac substantialis veritas ac vita vel a Patre divulsa sit, vel 
intra corporis ejus coercita et conscripta brevitatem, nec usquam preterea 
putetur operata. The two dangers to be avoided are rather—ut neque 
aliquid divinitatis in Christo defuisse credatur, et nulla penitus a paterna 
substantia, quae ubique est, facta esse putetur divisio. 
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who suppose that a true incarnation would have been an un- 
worthy coarctation of the Son of God within the limits of the 
body, and who therefore maintain that merely a part of the deity 
of the Son dwelt in Christ, whilst the other part was elsewhere 
or everywhere, do not understand the nature of an incorporeal 
and invisible substance; they fear that if it entered fully into 
the humanity of Christ, it would entirely lose its infinitude, and 
yet, by their division, they make it a corporeal and finite thing. 

But should it even be premised, that no danger to the deity of 
Christ is involved in the supposition of its dwelling undividedly 
in His humanity, nothing more is thereby done than to show the 
general possibility of a punctual (punktuell) presence of the Logos, 
the possibility of His dwelling entirely and fully in the humanity 
of Christ, without either an Ebionitical attenuation of the divine, 
or a Docetical dissipation of thehuman. ‘That such a presence, 
however, was not an incarnation, was not in reality more than a 
theophany, Origen must have felt; and all the more deeply, as 
he himself, when combating Patripassianism, could not often 
enough repeat,—The Son remained what He was, in that He 
became what He was not.’ The incarnate Logos was like the 
sun, whose rays continue pure whatever may be the nature of 
the place on which they shine (c. Cels. 6, 73). The wisdom of 
God, which is His Only-begotten Son, is unchangeable in all 
things. In Him is the entire sum of essential good, which, as 
such, can undergo no change or alteration (de prince. 1, 2, 10). 
Even during His self-abasement, He lost no part of His edda- 
povia; He continued blessed, even whilst He was labouring and 
suffering for our salvation. Unchangeable in essence (ovcia), 
God descended to men in providence and activity (apovoia kal 
oixovouiiq) on their behalf. 

It could not, therefore, escape him, that if the simple divine 
nature continued entirely by and in itself, and so also the human, 
no such a thing as an incarnation took place. Hence, we find 
a number of passages, in which, starting with the idea of the 
Logos, whom on other grounds he represented as more closely 
related to the world, its multiplicity and finitude, he evinces an 
inclination to bring the Son into the intimate union with the 
finite, required by the Christian consciousness. Accordingly, he 


1 For other passages bearing on the unchangeableness of the Logos even 
during the incarnation, see in Joh. T. xxxiii. 17, and note 1, page 108. 
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says (in Joh. T. ii. 18), the Son is different from the Father; for 
the latter is the light which is unapproachable by, and exalted 
above all conflict with, darkness. The Son, on the contrary, is 
the light which shines in the darkness, which battles with, suffers 
persecution from, but is not overcome by, the darkness.’ Else- 
where he says,—“ He left father and mother, that is, God the 
Father and the heavenly Jerusalem, His kingdom, and descended 
to us.”? From this it would seem that His incarnation involved 
a renunciation of His glory. So also, when Origen endeavours 
to exhibit the entire depth of His participation in our sufferings, 
he is frequently more concerned to assert that He notwithstanding 
retained His deity, that is, His love, unchanged, than that His 
blessedness and glory remained untouched. At such times, he 
does not shrink from the employment of those paradoxes and 
apparent contradictions, than which nothing is dearer to faith, 
because they alone seem to furnish an explanation of that actual 
contradiction which gnaws at the heart of a world created for 
God, and yet lying in destruction. “Christ,” says he, “is both 
Priest and Sacrifice. He committed no sin, but He became sin 
for us through the flesh, in order that He might carry our sins 
and nail them to the cross. He who is immortal, dies ; He who 
is incapable of suffering, suffers; He who is invisible, reveals 

1 Also de princ. i. 2, 8, may be referred to this connection: ‘‘ Ut autem 
plenius intelligatur, quomodo Salvator figura est substantiz vel subsis- 
tentize Dei, utamur etiam exemplo.” After remarking,—this comparison 
may be incomplete, but it is merely intended to show us how the Son of 
God, who was in the form of God, intended by means of His very self-abase- 
ment to reveal to us the fulness of deity,—he goes on to say,—Verbi causa, 
si facta esset aliqua statua talis, que magnitudine sui universum orbem 
terre teneret, et pro sui immensitate considerari a nullo posset: fieret 
autem alia statua, membrorum habitu ac vultus lineamentis, specie ac materia 
per omnia similis absque magnitudinis immensitate, pro eo, ut qui illam 
immensam considerare atque intueri non possent, hanc videntes illam se 
vidisse confiterentur pro eo—quod omnia—prorsus indiscreta servaret: tali 
quadam similitudine exinaniens se filius Dei, de equalitate patris et viam 
nobis cognitionis ejus ostendens figura expressa substantiz ejus efficitur.— 
Filius Dei brevissimse insertus humani corporis forme ex operum virtutisque 
similitudine patris in se immensam ac invisibilem magnitudinem desig- 
nabat. 

2 In Jerem. hom. 10, 7: "Ide peo rov ev opQn Oeod vaapxovra, dvra ev 
roig obpevois, Pe eebrov roy olxoy darepoupaviov—id_ airov olxov byte Tov Oxdv. 
Karaareires cov Tloripa, noel civ penrépoe, vip dive “lepovocan, xecl tpxerccs cig 
roy wepiryetov rorov. Tlapidwxev avrod ray Wuxiy els tals xeipec ray éxOpav. 
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Himself. By coming to become sin for us, He intensified and 
awakened evil. For through His love He made Himself visible 
in the flesh and displeasing to men, so that they killed Him” 
(in Lev. Hom. 3,1). In Hom. Jerem. 8, 8 we read,—‘ Let 
our discourse be bold, and let us say,—The divine which entered 
into the world, humbled (emptied) itself, in order that the world: 
might be filled by its emptiness. But though it had emptied 
itself, its emptiness was still wisdom. For divine folly is wiser 
than men. Had I been the first to make use of this word, 
‘divine folly, how would my accusers have assailed me! But 
Paul himself terms apostolic wisdom divine folly. For, as com- 
pared with the supra-celestial, supra-mundane wisdom, that 
which became man (76 ézrideufjoav) was mere divine folly, but 
yet wiser than men,—wiser not merely than the foolish, but also 
than the wise. It did not need the wisdom of God to put to 
nought the foolishness of the world; the weakness and the folly 
of God were sufficient. And so my Redeemer and Lord took 
upon Himself all contradictions (€vavria), in order, by means of 
contradictions (for example, the humiliation of the Son of God, 
His xévapa), to solve contradictions; in order that we might be 
made strong through the weakness of Jesus, wise through His 
divine folly, and, prepared in such a way, might rise to the wisdom 
and power of God Himself, that is, to Jesus Christ.” What he 
means here is not, that merely one part or one power of the Logos 
became man, but the entire person of the Son. Nor again does 
he mean that, strictly speaking, the entire fulness of the glory 
of the divine Son became man, and was merely not recognised 
by the folly of the world ;—that, consequently, His self-abase- 
ment was mere subjective seeming, which must then be recog- 
nised as such by faith. No; the incarnate One Himself was 
humbled, was emptied of His glory. One thing unquestionably 
was not given up, to wit, love, which retains its majesty even in 
the midst of humiliation, and that most certainly, when the humi- 
liation, though voluntary, is still not a mere show. To this con- 
nection belongs also the remarkable passage from the Hom. in, 
Jerem. i. 8, where he says,—“ We cannot, indeed, say of Wisdom 
in itself, that it was ignorant, and acquired knowledge by learn- 
ing; but it is certainly true of Wisdom as it was in the flesh ; 
for Christ must needs learn to stammer and speak like a child 
with children (men).” Compare also de prine. 2, 6, 1. 
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These passages show that Origen was not so completely 
absorbed in his antagonism to Patripassianism, as to mistake the 
essentially Christian elements, which it concealed under coarser 
forms. The more pressing, therefore, became the question, how 
both interests were to be reconciled :—On the one hand, there 
was the unchangeableness of the Son of God, which, taken by 
itself, reduces the incarnation to a mere theophany; on the 
other hand, there was the not merely apparent, but living and 
genuine, union of the divine with the human nature, which 
threatened to mix up foreign elements with the conception of 
God, especially when we take into consideration that the union 
must embrace also the flesh of Christ. This now is the point at 
which a view can be gained of Origen’s doctrine of the human 
soul of Christ in its full significance. 

With the body, the divine nature could not directly unite 
itself, without subjecting itself, in a manner unworthy of God, 
to mutability and suffering. In order, therefore, not to be 
compelled to transfer sufferings to God, and yet, at the same 
time, to be able to maintain the possibility of a true union with 
humanity, we must note that the Logos assumed the soul of 
Christ directly; the body, however, indirectly, through the 
medium of the soul. But, having secured in the soul of Christ 
a means of carrying the incarnation through, even to the flesh, 
the importance he attached to that soul enabled him to assume 
the existence of a far more intimate relation between the Son 
and the humanity than Hippolytus, for example, had ventured 
to concede, and felt himself, consequently, able satisfactorily 
to meet the true aspect of the yearnings of Patripassianism. 
The perfect soul of Christ was as thoroughly able to participate 
in all the pains and woes of humanity, as to be completely 
united with the Son of God ;—thus also did it give Him a share 
in the sufferings and works endured and performed by it, in 
His power. 

Never before Origen had the human soul of Christ been 
seen to have so profound and integrating a bearing on the 
intellection of the incarnation of God. But, though we may 
grant that his system—laying, as it did, so great stress on free- 
dom of choice, and concentrating therein, to a certain extent, 
the essence of human nature—was, in the highest degree, such 
as to necessitate the postulation, in particular, of the union of 
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the Logos with a human soul, as unconditionally requisite to 
the full truth of the incarnation; whereas all the Fathers who 
preceded him evidently attached chief importance to the body, 
appearing frequently to see in it the real essence of humanity ; 
it cannot be denied, that the very ground which powerfully im- 
pelled him to the development of the doctrine of a true human 
soul, was, in another aspect, the source of great difficulties. For, 
if all souls must be deemed originally equal, on the ground that 
it would have been an act of partiality in God not to make the 
worth of each dependent on the use to which it put its freedom, 
it would appear that the incarnation must, in the first instance, 
have been a purely tentative thing, and that the union could not, 
from the beginning, have related to the inmost centre of the 
human soul,—to wit, its freedom. Jt was not permissible for the 
assumptive divine activity to penetrate at once so completely 
to the inmost centre of human nature as to leave it no longer 
free. In that case, however, an opening would have been left 
for sin and apostasy, and the tendency to incarnation which had 
been initiated would have been arrested. Nay more, if freedom 
of choice permanently belongs to the essence of human nature, 
it would appear impossible for the God-man ever to constitute 
an unity, and necessary that He should ever continue a double 
personality. And, even supposing this unity were finally to be 
in some way brought to pass, the incarnation must apparently 
be attributed rather to human merit than to divine grace; for 
the God-man was at the first a man like others, and the union 
with the deity was the reward of His virtue, as the Ebionites 
teach. These difficulties his clear eye discerned quite well. 
Let us now see how he endeavoured to overcome them. 

In order to set them aside, he goes back to his doctrine of 
the pre-existence of souls. Christ’s soul also must be of like 
nature with ours:’ however exalted Christ may have been 
above other men, however distinguished and unique was His 
appearance (so that even His body must have participated in 
the glory of the soul, although usually concealed), He could 
not have enjoyed this exceptional position from the very begin- 
ning, but must have attained it as the reward of His virtue. 

1 De prince. 2, 8, 4. In general, as in Tertullian, so also in Origen, 


we find the expression: Christ had two natures, He was a odvderov wparyua 
(c. Cels. 2, 9, 24, 31). He first employed the term, dsc&vdpumos. 
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Now, had He earned this distinction on earth, the birth of 
Christ would have been in no respect peculiar, it would not 
have been an incarnation : His soul would have entered into the 
present world as one still accessible to sin; nay more, if it were 
David’s seed, it must have been stained with sin.’ Like all 
souls, however, it pre-existed from the beginning of the world. 
By its decision for the good, and by its virtue, it was fitted for 
unflinchingly carrying out all the will and all the saving revela- 
tions of the Word and Wisdom. The Logos dwelt in an unique 
manner in this soul. At the commencement of creation, it is 
true, He was united with all souls; but this one alone clung to 
Him so closely, faithfully, and unchangeably, that it became 
one spirit with Him. (De prince. 2, 6, 3: Cum pro liberi 
arbitrii facultate varietas unumquemque ac diversitas habuisset 
animorum, ut alius ardentiore, alius tenuiore, et exiliore erga 
autorem suum amore teneretur, illa anima—(Jesu) ab initio 
creature et deinceps inseparabiliter ei et indissociabiliter in- 
heerens, utpote sapientize et verbo Dei et veritati et luci vere, 
et tota totum recipiens, atque in ejus lucem splendoremque ipsa 
cedens, facta est cum ipso principaliter unus spiritus.) Hence 
the Son of God did not dwell in this soul merely as He 
dwelt in the souls of Peter and Paul; for neither of them was 
free from sin. But the soul which was in Jesus had chosen 
the good ere it knew the evil. Connected with the Word of 
God by an unspotted alliance, it alone was incapable of sin, 
and precisely because of its capability of entirely and perfectly 
receiving the Son of God. (De prince. 2, 6, 5: “Verum quo- 
niam boni malique eligendi facultas omnibus preesto est, hac 
anima, que Christi est, ita elegit diligere justitiam, ut pro im- 
mensitate dilectionis inconvertibiliter ei atque inseparabiliter 
inhereret, ita ut propositi firmitas et affectus immensitas et 
dilectionis inextinguibilis calor omnem sensum conversionis 
atque immutationis abscinderet et quod in arbitrio erat positum 
longi usus affectu jam versum sit in naturam.”) Wisdom, 
truth, and life, it had made completely part of itself; it was the 
box of the precious ointment, the Apostles have the smell; in it 
was the entire fire of the Logos, and by His glow and heat it was 
pervaded in love as iron heated in the furnace; the Apostles 


1 Ad. Rom. 1, 5. Even so, if sin had been the substance of our nature, 
Christ also would have been sinful, de prince. 4, 37. 
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had the warmth which streamed forth from it.’ Hence also, 
both the reason and mode of its entrance into this world were, 
of necessity, completely different from other men. The reason 
was not punishment or chastisement for sins, committed during 
its pre-temporal existence; nor the practice of, and establish- 
ment in, good; but love to men. Having continued unchange- 
ably in the Logos, even after men had fallen, and being united 
with Him by the tenderest love, this soul willingly became the 
organ by means of which He appeared on earth, and wrought 
out human redemption. The self-abasement of which the 
Apostle speaks (Phil. ii.) is not seldom referred by Origen, as 
it would seem, to this soul of Christ, which gave up its glory, 
although not its connection with the Logos,’ and entered into 
the fates and sufferings of the finite, into the condition which is 
the consequence of sin, but without being touched by the least 
breath of sin; for, even prior to its entrance into the world, it 
had become incapable of sin, through its perfect love to the 
Logos (Note 23). In dignity, it is true, it is inferior to the 
Only-begotten One, for it was created; but it, the most blessed 
and most exalted of all souls, was so aistinguislied, that it stood 
in the midst between God and the rest of mankind. Hence, 
also, the mission of accomplishing the work of redemption 
mainly devolved on it (ad. Rom. T. iii. 8). But, precisely for 
this reason, its mode of entrance into this world could not be 


1 De prince. 2, 6, 6. The image of glowing iron, so frequently repeated 
at a later period, is here carried out by Origen in the following way :— 
‘Ferri metallum capax est frigoris et caloris. Si ergo massa aliqua ferri 
semper in igne sit posita, omnibus suis poris omnibusque venis ignem reci- 
piens—si neque ignis ab ea cesset aliquando, neque ipsa ab igne separetur, 
num quidnam dicemus hance, que natura quidem ferri massa est, in igne 
positam et indesinenter ardentem posse frigus aliquando recipere? Quin- 
imo magis—eam totam ignem effectam dicimus, quoniam nec aliud in ea 
nisi ignis cernitur: sed et si qui(s) contingere atque attrectare tentaverit, 
non ferri sed ignis vim sentiet. Hoc ergo modo etiam illa anima, que, 
quasi ferrum in igne, sic semper in verbo,—sapientia,—Deo posita est, 
omne quod agit, quod sentit, quod intelligit, Deus est, et ideo nec conver- 
tibilis aut mutabilis dici potest, quee inconvertibilitatem ex Verbi Dei 
unitate indesinenter ignita possedit. Ad omnes denique sanctos calor aliquis 
Verbi Dei putandus est pervenisse; in hac autem anima ipse ignis divinus 
substantialiter requievisse credendus est, ex quo ad ceeteros calor aliquis 
venerit.” 

2 Anaceph. §. 82. cll. 31. 
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the usual one. It was in God and in the Pleroma; thence it 
went forth at the bidding of the Father, and took from Mary 
the Virgin a true human body; and because, in the strict sense, 
those spirits alone can be designated men who have a mortal 
body (for those who have no body ought rather to be termed 
angels), we may fairly say, that Christ then first became man, 
although it be true that His soul, with which the Logos had 
been ever united, had the same nature as all other souls,—con- 
sequently, the same nature as the souls of men. 

According to Origen, therefore, the incarnation was not ac- 
complished in one act, but had a history, progressed from one 
stage to another, and fell into three main acts ;—and this is a 
point of deep significance. The first two acts were played out 
ere time commenced; the third commenced with the earthly 
life of Christ. The first was the original and essential union 
into which the Logos entered with this soul, and which sub- 
sisted from the very commencement of its existence. But as 
this first union with the soul of Jesus was simply that which 
subsisted between the Logos and all souls, at the moment of 
their creation (otherwise, Origen’s view of the divine righteous- 
ness would be violated, de princ. 2, 6, 8), it was not by itself 
any mark of distinction. Strictly speaking, it constituted 
merely the presupposition of the incarnation, and declared 
that human nature was susceptible thereto. To the actual 
realization of the incarnation, it was necessary that the union 
established, in the first instance, by the Logos, should be 
affirmed by the soul of Christ. It actually did decide for 
the Logos, and that with such sincerity and love, that it was 
completely taken up into the Logos, or even, as many passages 
teach, into His essence; in other words, the incarnation was 
perfectly accomplished as far as affects the soul. For, whereas 
previously the bond was dissoluble, by this second act an in- 
destructible union was founded between the soul and the entire 
Logos. Origen did not intend thereby to shut out freedom ; 
but to represent the freedom as one which can no longer 
choose the evil, as one that is bound and perfected by love 
(compare ad. Rom. L. v. 10). Equally far also is this perfect 
love, which includes freedom of choice as a momentum of itself, 
and no longer leaves it to occupy an isolated position (Note 24), 
from shutting out the incarnation from further progress: on the 
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contrary, this perfect love in the soul of Christ is itself the living 
principle and motive of the assumption of a human body. The 
idea of incarnation, so far as it is the work of condescending 
love, arrived with this third act at its extreme limit; for, in 
order to be able to suffer and die on men’s behalf, the Logos 
became flesh, by means of the soul of Jesus: even then, how- 
ever, further development was not rendered impossible, but the 
movement now began to take a reverse direction. At first, the 
Logos learned to stammer in the man Jesus; the child Jesus 
had a truly human development, and participated thoroughly in 
human weakness, so far as it was not marked by sm. But this 
self-abasement of the Logos in the soul which had descended 
to earth, was intended to promote the glorification of humanity, 
primarily in this same man. Even on earth, the glory of His 
higher nature was communicated to the body (c. Cels. 3, 41), 
as the transfiguration proves: usually, however, it was not per- 
mitted to appear, but remained concealed, or was revealed as 
men needed it (c. Cels. 6, 77; 4,16; Tract. in Matth. xxxv. 
100; hom. in Gen. viii. 8; in Joh. T. i. 84; ad Rom. L. i. 4). 
In His miracles was displayed the divine power of His entire 
person ; His death is not to be conceived as mere passive suffer- 
ing, but also as the work of His free will: His resurrection also 
was effected, not by the Father alone, but also by Himself (in 
Joh. T. x. 21). Finally, the entire Person of Christ, even His 
body, ascended up to heaven and was glorified. In reward for 
its condescension and love, His soul was then exalted, and ad- 
mitted to a participation in the divine omniscience ; which was 
not the case on earth (Tract. in Matth. xxx. 55). Its glory 
communicated itself also to the body of Christ. When He 
ascended into heaven, He took with Him His earthly body; 
and the heavenly powers were filled with amazement when they 
beheld humanity coming in Him into their midst. Elias and 
Enoch did not, strictly speaking, ascend to heaven; Christ, 
however, as He was the first-born from the dead, was also the 
first to raise flesh into heaven (Fragm. in Ps. xv.). And now 
there is no longer any difference between His humanity and 
His deity, the former having passed over into, and been entirely 
blended with, the latter.’ 

. 1c. Cels. 8,41 :—To dvarev ebrod otipece, not thy dvOpamtvny ty adra Puxiy 
Th wpos Extivov od udvov xowavig, &AAG nal Evocet noel ckvexpaoss Ta eyloTa 
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These expressions are so strong, that at an early period 
Origen was suspected of holding the humanity to be a transient 
phenomena of the Logos.’ It is inaccurate, indeed, to charge 
him with teaching that Christ laid aside His humanity: so far 
from that, he rather conceived it to have been constituted, as it 
were, a momentum of the Logos Himself, and regarded its 
passage into deity as its perfection. All human weakness was 
removed; divine power and glory took its place. 

At the same time, we here come upon a defect which, on closer 
examination, we find running through Origen’s entire system, 
and which leaves unsettled difficulties at all the chief points. 

It is true he believed human nature to be destined for the 
divine, and incapable of attaining its truth, save in union there- 
with. But this divine is, strictly speaking, something which 
transcends human nature; and human nature must be exalted 
above itself, that is, must change its nature, in order to fulfil 
its destiny. Its ideal lies immediately in God, not in God’s 
idea of man, of which unity with Him is an essential consti- 
tuent. In order, therefore, to reach its goal, humanity must 
cease to be humanity, must pass into another substance, to wit, 
the divine, and be swallowed up by it. Accordingly, his theory 
exposed him to the danger of representing the perfection of” 
humanity as the termination of its existence. The reverse aspect 
thereof is, that when he attributes independence to the man, he 
is compelled to exclude the action of God; as we find from his 
not regarding the decision for the Logos formed by the soul of 
Christ as the decision of the Logos Himself. At this point, 
therefore, the view he takes of Christ is really Ebionitical, not- 
withstanding its relating to His pre-temporal existence. It is 
an important defect of Origen’s Christology, that when it aims 
to assert the full truth of the humanity of Christ, it does not 
entirely avoid Ebionism; and, on the other hand, when it sets 
forth the deity of Christ in its victorious, all-conquering might, 


Dopey mpoceranQevent, nol rig exeivou bedrnros xexosvavnxoree cig bedv perce Be- 
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1 Compare Huet’s “ Origeniana,” in de La Rue’s Ed. iv. 152. 
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it approximates too closely to Docetism, by representing the hu- 
manity as absorbed in the deity. An exactly similar fault cha- 
racterizes also his doctrine of the Trinity. The common root of 
both defects is his peculiar conception of God. We have found 
that Origen’s doctrine of the Son follows necessarily and clearly 
from his conception of God, according to which, the Son, who, 
at one and the same time, is eternally generated, and is being 
eternally generated (der ewig gezeugte und gezeugtwerdende), 
possesses all that is communicable of the divine essence (that is, 
volition and knowledge); and further, that he denies to the Son 
solely that which appears to him absolutely incommunicable, 
indivisible, and inconceivable in different hypostases, save on the 
condition of denying the unity of the ultimate, ungenerated, 
and generating ground. The consequence thereof was, that, 
contrary to his soteriological principles, the Son was shut out 
from the inmost sphere of the divine, and reduced to the rank 
of something secondary, almost to the rank of a creature. That 
which the Son did not possess, is represented as the inmost, the 
highest part of God; this the highest part of God, therefore, is 
incommunicable, exclusive. Here we come again upon the false 
idea of God, which teaches that something physical, the physical 
category of the Absolute, and not love and goodness, not His 
spiritual attributes, are the highest, the inmost, the proper being 
of God. Origen had not yet succeeded in entirely breaking 
loose from the “Ov of Hellenic philosophy ; and the direct result 
thereof was the impossibility of the Son’s being one with the 
Most High God. His primary and predominant tendency to set 
the essence of the Son, as far as possible, on an equality with 
that of the Father, fails because of this rigid “Ov, this dark 
remnant of the old heathenish view of the world, which trans- 
fers the inmost constituent of the conception of God to the 
sphere of the natural, where all things are characterized by ex- 
clusiveness. Everything would have assumed an entirely dif- 
ferent position, had he regarded love and the spiritual attributes 
as constituting the inmost essence of God; for therein the Son 
might participate. Aseity, on the contrary, instead of being 
described as the inmost essence of God, in which it was impos- 
sible for the Son to participate, would then have denoted simply’ 
that which was distinctive of the Father, whilst the entire divine 
nature would have been recognised as belonging in common to 
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the Father and to the Son. Origen, however, puts the matter 
-as follows :—The Son could only participate in the inmost and 
highest part of the divine nature, so far as He entirely lost 
Himself in the One, Indivisible God, and ceased to be any 
longer Son; but so far as there is a difference between Him ant 
the Father, the latter sets forth the entire and inmost divine 
essence, whereas the former remains excluded from this sphere. 

We remark, therefore, in Origen a phenomenon which fre- 
quently reappeared at a later period, especially in the Mystics,— 
namely, because the divine, in its dissociation from all multipli- 
city, singularity, or determination, was conceived to be the 
Highest, whereas man in general, and the Christian in parti- 
cular, demands that the very divine itself, and not merely a 
derivative divine, be accessible to him; he was compelled to 
speak of a going out beyond the image of God, to wit, the Son, 
into the depths of the divine nature, into the essence of the 
Father,—the effect of which naturally was, to threaten both the 
mediatorship of the Logos, and the historical significance of 
Christ. It is false, indeed, to regard it in Origen’s sense as a 
mere subjective seeming ;* he had, at all events, no intention of 
modalistically dissolving the hypostasis of the Logos and His his- 
tory in the divine Monas; but still he by no means completely 
extricated himself from this error, for, according to his teaching, 
the inmost essence of the Most High God scarcely penetrates to 
the essence of the Son. In the Son, we know the Father solely 
according to His 80a, and to the divine substance thereunto 
appertaining, not according to His inmost essence. The world 
represents to him, as in another form to Pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita, a divine hierarchy, all the members of which are rational 
in themselves, but in different degrees; and the higher stage, 
by stretching out its hand in aid of the lower, leads it out be- 
yond itself to a higher. Those who cannot lay hold on Christ’s 
external appearance are retained in connection with the Logos, 
by means of rational beings in whom He dwells more perfectly. 
The second class lays hold on the outward appearance of Christ, 
but does not understand the highest and alone true element in 
Hin, into which His own humanity passed, after enjoying for 
a moment an individual existence. The third class is led on 
through the humanity of Christ to His pure deity, and then 

1 As notwithstanding Baur does, 1. c. p. 219. 
VOL. IT. K 
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knows Him no longer after the flesh. But even to be united 
with the Logos is not the highest attainment; for, inasmuch as 
He Himself is not in Himself the Highest, He directs us beyond 
Himself to the Most High God, the Father, to whom we are to 
enter into a relation of contemplation (@éa), as intimate as that 
of the Logos. Origen forgets not, indeed, to remark that per- 
fect Christians owe their attainment of this highest stage to the 
Logos, that is, not merely to the eternal, but to the incarnate, 
Logos; and that there is no way to this height, save the way 
through the God-man and the Logos. In particular did he 
regard the death of Christ as the eternally operative means of 
reconciliation, which continues to be a necessary preliminary to 
the attainment of the highest stage,—a circumstance which 
leads us to form a favourable estimate of the depth of his Chris- 
tian consciousness. His endeavours to exalt the sacrifice of 
Christ to an absolutely universal significance, to strip it of the 
limits of time and space, and to represent it as having been pre- 
sented in heaven, were not dictated by a wish to dissipate His 
historical death, but rather, on the contrary, by a desire to set 
it forth as the central event of history and of the universe, as 
the point in which heaven and earth meet, and God and the 
world are reconciled. For this reason, though the sacrifice of 
Christ was presented on earth, he places it in heaven, and 
teaches that even the pious who lived prior to His advent, were 
counted among the reconciled, for its sake ;—indeed, he repre- 
sents the entire world as participating in its blessing. But if in 
Christ by Himself and in the Logos, we do not merely not 
possess the entire God (for even the Church does not suppose 
that), but not even the Most High God, then is merely a porch 
of heaven, and not heaven itself, come down to us, and thus we 
see clearly that the revelation of the highest in Christ can only 
be viewed as a modalistic shining into Him. At this same 
point, we are not less instructively reminded also of the essential 
connection between Modalism and Subordinatianism. For when 
Modalism endeavours to conceive the revelation in Christ as a 
permanent, fixed thing, and not as a mere theophany, it falls into 
Subordinatianism ; and so, on the other hand, all Subordinatian- 
ism unavoidably represents the truly divine as merely shining 
into the Son. Neither of them, consequently, possesses in Christ 
the absolute religion, and both are impelled to aspire beyond this 
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revelation to a fanciedly higher and deeper mystery. This mys- 
tery is, it is true, empty enough; but its influence is pernicious, 
because it weakens the conviction that in Christ we possess the 
highest ; it reduces His revelation from the rank of an absolute 
to that of a relative one; and it may turn away the eye from the 
mysterious treasures which are contained in Christ Himself, and 
which demand to be revealed to our consciousness (Note 25.) 

The statement just given may. show us that the attempt 
made by Origen, with a clear insight into the nature of his 
task, to free the momenta of truth, scattered through the sys- 
tems of his predecessors, from the one-sidedness of heresy, and 
to unite them in one great whole, necessarily failed because of 
the imperfection of his conception of God. Origen therefore 
forms a knot in the history of doctrine. Many threads meet in 
him; his far-reaching mind saw that they must be united in 
one web; and, standing as it were at the cradle of the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine, he, the first Christian dogmatician, 
lays down the problems which should busy the mind of the 
Church for a long period, but was himself unable to find the 
solution. The threads of thought, which, like so many lines, 
had converged towards a centre in his great mind, separate 
again still more widely from each other in quitting him; the 
various aspects which he aimed at uniting, did not find a form 
capable of embracing them all; and the more closely he brought 
them together, the more clearly was their permanent disharmony 
revealed. His attempt at effecting an union became, on the 
contrary, a watchword for the unchaining of antagonisms and 
the initiation of new struggles. This point now demands our 
attention. 

Let us first cast a glance at the development of doctrine 
during this remarkable period, and at the three principal figures 
who acted the part of representatives of the Church. From the 
end of the second century and onwards, the teachers of the 
Church arrived at the common conviction, that, in order to 
secure doctrinally the hypostasis of the Logos, they must advance 
beyond the literal signification of the term, inasmuch as God in 
general is also Reason (Adyos). Following Tertullian’s example, 
the term “Son” was therefore adopted for a watchword. Hippo- 
lytus now says, the Son is out of the Logos; the Logos is the 
spiritual substance of God or of the Father Himself; so far is 
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He from being Himself the Son, that logically the Logos pre- 
cedes the Son,—a thought which is further carried out by Ori- 
gen. <A great part of Tom. i. in Joh., where he represents the 
apy of John (in which was the dédyos, that is, the wovoyers or 
Son) as the divine codia, that is, as the vots or Adyos of God 
Himself, out of which the Son then proceeds, is occupied with 
the development of this same thought. By means of the word 
Son, a clearer distinction was now drawn between the essence 
and the personality of the second hypostasis ; but, at the same 
time, Sonship was understood at first to denote, not the essence, 
but merely the personality (for example, by Tertullian and 
Hippolytus); whereof the natural consequence was, that whereas, 
or because, the essence of the second hypostasis is eternal, its 
personality was conceived to be non-eternal. The temporal 
diremption, namely, was intended to aid in setting plainly forth 
and establishing the distinction between the eternal substance 
still undistinguished from the Father, and the personality. The 
less mature and ready mind of Tertullian (for example) was 
unable to discover any other means of mastering the distinction, 
than by fixing it in time. Without doubt, too, the watchword now 
chosen, “Son,” brought with it the temptation to conceive the 
Sonship as having begun in time. At all events, one can easily 
understand that men like Clemens Alexandrinus and Irenzus 
(the latter of whom had already begun to treat the doctrine of 
the Logos critically), who in the main rested satisfied with the 
word Logos, must have found it easier, yea, even more neces- 
sary, to affirm the eternity of the divine wisdom and reason 
(that is, the eternity of the Son, in their sense), than those who 
started with the word Son. The consequent commixture of the 
Son with finitude, which on the one hand brought Tertullian 
nearer to Patripassianism, and on the other hand involved him 
in contradiction with himself, seeing that he, notwithstanding, 
deemed the Son to be derived from the eternal essence of God, 
Hippolytus endeavoured to set aside by drawing a clear distinc- 
tion between God, as the alone infinite, supra-infinite One, and 
the world. His determinism, however, reduced the world, nay, 
even the humanity of Christ, to selflessness; and he also sub- 
jects the hypostatic existence of the Son to the almighty will of 
God. His gaze was already directed away from the later mani- 
fested personality of the Son, back to His eternal essence; and 
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he tried to establish a connection between the two, by means of 
the idea of the predestination of the personality of the Son. 
But the Son is plainly thus reduced to still greater dependence 
on the divine will; and that eternal essence is represented as 
belonging to the Father alone, and as communicated to the 
hypostatic Son, according to His will and counsel. Origen 
first rose decidedly above this point of view. He saw the con- 
tradiction between the supposition of an hypostasis, whose exist- 
ence commences at a later time, on the one hand, and the 
attribution to it of an eternal divine essence, and the denial that 
it is a creature, on the other hand. He therefore combined the 
eternity of the divine essence with the fact of the genesis of 
the personality, by means of the doctrine of the eternal, that is, 
the eternally processive generation of the Son by the Father. 
Earlier writers had spoken much of the will of the Father in a 
way that equalized the Son and creatures, contrary to their in- 
tention ; and Origen, in whose system the will plays so impor- 
tant a part, did not entirely escape this fault : at the same time, 
he described the Son as the hypostatized will of the Father, which 
proceeded forth from His wisdom, spirit, vods —Adyos. In har- 
mony with the doctrine of the eternal generation, Origen thus 
brought the tendencies of Tertullian and Hippolytus to a certain 
sort of conclusion; but at the same time set himself into strong 
realistic antagonism to the men of the second century, who had 
viewed the Son more idealistically as the divine reason and wis- 
dom, or, at the utmost, as the divine thought which is at the 
same time world-creative. It is evident, however, that the 
definition of the Son as Will, can, in itself, no more secure the 
distinction of His hypostasis from the Father, than the definition 
of Him as the Logos. For as the Father is, and must continue 
to be, Logos, Reason, so also is He Will,—a circumstance which 
might escape the attention of Origen, with his peculiar concep- 
tion of God, but could not be concealed from the Church, 
holding, as it did, the Christian idea of God. The only means 
of averting that danger, was the idea of a diremption of the 
divine essence. We have seen, also, that Origen repeatedly 
approximated to this idea, but was unable fully to carry it out, 
because his conception of God was essentially opposed to such a 
diremption, and was interwoven with the Hellenic Absolute or 
"Ov. On the other hand, it deserves to be noted with approval, 
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that he tried to assign to the will also a place in the humanity 
of Christ, although his efforts ended somewhat ebionitically. 
Still more does it deserve mention, that, primarily for the sake 
of securing the truth of the ethical development of the humanity 
of Christ, he represented the incarnation, not, after the universal 
custom in his day, as a fact once for all accomplished and con- 
cluded, but as a continuous, nay more, progressive one. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
SABELLIANISM. 


SABELLIANISM—taking the word in its doctrinal, not in its 
historical signification—is capable of assuming many forms, the 
attainment of an acquaintance with which is our present object. 
The essential feature, it is true, of all the forms of Sabellianism, 
is the Movapyia, the unity of God; but the assertion thereof 
was compatible with a recognition of the distinction between 
God as He is in Himself, and God as revealed. The relation 
between the two, however, may be very differently viewed. 
Sabellianism, in its earliest form, did not deem the unchange- 
ableness of God, His freedom from processes of growth and 
from suffering, necessary to His absolute unity: on the con- 
trary, the early Patripassians taught that God entered into 
change and suffering. That God Himself was present in His 
revelation, was maintained by them with such intensity, that 
they directly identified the two. They took for granted, it is 
true, that God still continued God; but how His subjection to 
suffering and processes of growth was compatible therewith, 
they did not further inquire: in other words, they did not 
define the inner essence of God to be that which continues ever 
the same, and permanently distinguish it from the sphere of 
that which He became. Noetus does this more distinctly than 
Praxeas. He distinguished God’s permanent being in Himself 
and the revelations, in which He manifests Himself as He 
pleases. It is clear, however, that even so, the unchangeable- 
ness of God is not fully secured. For, in the act of manifesting 
Himself, He enters, according to Noetus, into externality and 
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passibility. At the same time, he thus affirmed the objective 
truth of the revelations in harmony with the claims of the reli- 
gious mind. But the speculative knowledge of God seems all 
the more strongly contradictory thereto, as, on the one hand, no 
motive is assigned why God should begin to reveal Himself, nor 
the revelation reconciled with His unchangeableness; and, on 
the other hand, the mode and number of God’s revelations are 
not shown to be conditioned by His eternal essence. Beron and 
Beryll also neglected to give more attentive consideration to the 
divine unchangeableness, though, in a Christological point of 
view, they occupy higher ground. 

Another more refined form of Monarchianism was that which, 
whilst aiming to exclude all suffering whatever from God, never- 
theless held that God Himself was really present in His reve- 
lations under the form of deeds; and sought to reduce their in- 
defined plurality within fixed limits. God would then be in all 
His revelations unalterably one and the same; the possibility of 
a difference of revelations being based on the distinction drawn 
between God’s unchangeable inseity (Insichseyn) and His his- 
torical life in the world, and the attribution of the change of 
revelations solely to this latter. 

A still more sublimated form of this tendency was, thirdly, 
that which not merely excluded suffering and change from God’s 
essence, but, instead of His historical life, admitted solely the 
existence of a movement, which, as the movement of His will, 
was held to have nothing to do with His being. So far as 
revelation is regarded merely as a work, and not as. a mode of 
the existence of God, all that is present therein, is undoubtedly 
His thought or will; He Himself, however, is not revealed, but 
remains withdrawn from the world. But as the Christian mind 
could never be content with the meagre description of Christ as 
a mere work of God, the expedient might be adopted of saying, 
that though the entire God was not present in the revelation, 
or in the actuality, yet a ray of. the divine essence was. A 
merely quantitative distinction from Patripassianism,—a distinc- 
tion, too, which, in addition, pays an earnest-money to Ebion- 
ism,—is thus effected, but nothing more. 

The final logical result of this tendency to give prominence 
to the abstract simplicity and immutability of God, would natu- 
rally be to transfer this abstract simplicity to the so-called reve- 
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lation also. For, as the divine omnipresence itself forbids the 
separation of the will and work of God from His being, seeing 
that He continues present in both, the movement or change 
which was meant to be confined to them, falls back into His being. 
Consequently, if God be regarded as the abstractly simple One, 
we can no longer represent Him as active in the work of revela- 
tion; for if He were, especially on the supposition of different 
revelations, He must be brought under the limits of time. That, 
therefore, which is termed revelation, is a simple subjective 
matter: the objective God remains in His being and doing ever 
and eternally the same: He merely appears as a different being, 
be it that the objective medium through which He presents 
Himself to the consciousness, breaks the rays of His essence 
differently ; or be it that the individual subject, at different 
stages, knows the divine, which is one and the same, and which 
presents itself always alike, more or less perfectly. In the for- 
mer case, we should have a feeble remainder of an objective self- 
revelation of God, in the sense, namely, of the world, and not 
God, being the cause of different aspects of the divine nature 
being revealed at different times; in the latter case, no objective 
revelation at all takes place, but the entire process of religion 
and revelation is dissipated, after a Pelagian (or deistic) fashion, 
into a simple matter of subjective human development :—so, in- 
deed, that not even in the creation of the world is a place left for 
a revelation of God; for the creation of the world must be as 
incompatible with the abstract simplicity and unchangeableness 
of God as the act of the second creation. The entire mode of 
thought of early thinkers indisposed them for carrying this prin- 
ciple out to its logical results ; but representatives of the second 
and third forms of Monarchianism made their appearance even 
as late as the third and fourth centuries. 

We see thus, within this tendency, a gradual progress from 
a pantheistic principle, that is, a principle which commingles 
God and the world, to a deistic principle: these two extremes, 
however, are connected by the predominance given to the con- 
ception of God as substance, relatively to which the ethical 
aspect of God is thrown into the background, and which, from 
its unsatisfactory character, sways about between the extremes 
of a God who is immediately passible, and one who is separated 
from the world. 
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After these preliminary observations, let us return to the 
history. The result of the development of the Church, which 
since the days of Hippolytus and Origen had brouglit the doc- 
trine of the immutability of the inner, divine essence decidedly 
to the foreground, had been to repress Patripassianism. About 
the middle of the third century, it withdrew from the scene ; 
and only a few forlorn, anonymous voices were raised on its 
behalf: unless we take into consideration the pantheistic, dual- 
istic movement which went forward almost outside of the limits 
of Christianity, and whose occurrence at this precise period 
cannot be regarded as accidental (Note 26). 

But we have seen also, that even the system of Origen had 
not advanced beyond the idea of the abstract simplicity of God. 
If, ashe maintains, the supra-essential God suffers within Him- 
self noinner distinctions; and if, notwithstanding, on the other 
hand, the main matter is, that the Most High God should come 
forth and enter into fellowship with humanity ; it appears more 
correct, with Sabellianism, to posit the latter, and, whilst re- 
taining hold on the simplicity of God in Himself, to distinguish 
between the revealed and the hidden God, than, with Origen, 
to represent the Most High God as constantly hidden. And 
almost still more strongly than the interest in religion is the 
interest in science opposed to the reduction of the Son, after 
the example of Origen, to an uncertain middle being between 
God and the world. 

Sabellius the Libyan, Presbyter of Plotemais in the Penta- 
polis, endeavoured to purify the patripassian system, and to 
bring it to far more complete development." What had never 
at all before, or only very indefinitely, been done by earlier re- 
presentatives of this tendency, he drew the Holy Spirit into the 
circle of his theory, and so laid down a doctrine of the Trinity 
of his own. He thus reduced the indefinite plurality of the re- 


1 Sources :—Athanas. c. Arian. Orat. iv. c 2, 9, 18, 14, 25, cll. 12, 22; 
de Synod. c. 16; Expos. Fid. c. 2; Epiphan. her. 62; and the Anaceph. ; 
Eusebius, H. E. 7,6; Theodoret, her. fab. 2,9. Compare also Basilius, 
Ep. 210, 214; Ambrosius, de Fide 1, 1, 2; 4, 4, 6. Augustine con- 
stantly confounds him with the Patripassians, but communicates some in- 
teresting particulars in the Tract. in Joh. 36 ff., 53 l.c., iv. 725 ff. 731, 
853. Hilarius, de Trin. 7, 89. Compare also Schleiermacher’s Simmtliche 
Werke ; Erste Abtheilung, Bd. i. pp. 485-575. 
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velations of the one God, to the number three, in agreement with 
the Church. His fundamental idea is the following :—That 
which in God is an unity, undivided and indistinguishable, sepa- 
rates into a plurality in the world, and in it alone. Only in 
virtue of the mundane aspect (Weltseite) can we speak of dis- 
tinctions or of a plurality in God. These distinctions, it is true, 
are not mere names, or mere subjective seeming ; but the divine 
Monas is really and objectively in them, so that a real objective 
something corresponds to the different revelations. For, though 
they are by no means distinguished from the divine unity, in 
which they are contained as momenta, and which is in them, 
the one form of revelation is not identical with the other; for 
example, law and incarnation are not the same: therefore, also, 
Father and Son, which according to Theodoret correspond to the 
above-mentioned two, are not the same. The Sabellians illus- 
trated the relation between the divine unity and plurality by a 
reference to the relationship between the Holy Spirit and His 
charisms.' The Holy Spirit is one in the many gifts which He 
bestows, although the gifts themselves really differ from each 
other. But as the gifts can only be apprehended and appear, 
in their difference, through the addition of the world, even so 
the plurality in God. The question then arises,—Did Sabellius 
conceive this plurality to be the work of God, or (just as the 
differences in the charisms arise from the differences in the 
natural bases on which they are engrafted) the effect of the al- 
ready existing nature of the world, which reflects the one divine 
ray in different ways, although it, for its share, strictly speak- 
ing, works undividedly always and everywhere, and is merely 
dividedly appropriated and reflected by the objective world ? 
The former supposition would lead to a divine history, be it of 
the nature or of the deeds of God: the latter would characterize 
the differences in the revelations, as the mere effect of the world. 
Applied to the incarnation, the latter would lead to Ebionism ; 
applied to the Holy Ghost, to Pelagianism: for it depended, for 
example, entirely on the man Jesus, how much of the divine 
unity appeared in Him. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that Sabellius referred the 

1 Athan. c. Ar., Orat. iv. 25,—@nal ryotp (Sa Péirrrsos) Somep Dicespéoeic xoepio- 


, fol. 7g 38 ceded ocveh « 16 Sie ree * 
foray siol, ro be cbro mueiuet, ovTw nol 6 maTHp 6 edTOS fey éoTs, TARTUVETOL 
de cis vicv ol mvevpece. 
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differences in the revelations back to God Himself, and insisted 
on their being regarded not merely as different deeds and works, 
but as different modes of the existence of God, although un- 
doubtedly in the world.! For the divine Monas is not, in his 
view, motionless, but living. If it keep silence, it is without 
operation ; if it speak, it is active. So far as it speaks, it may be 
termed Logos, and that poopixds ; so far as it keeps silence, 
it answers to the Logos évé:dferos. Logos, therefore, in the 
language of Sabellius, means something different from Son, 
who is but one of the forms of the speaking God.’ Epiphanius 
and Augustine also (in Joann. Tract. 53) designate the speak 
ing of the Monas, deed or will. The Son is also called the arm 
which God stretches out for action: probably, too, the Spirit is 
represented in the same manner agreeably to older Church ana- 
logies ; so that the image refers again to the entire God. The 
outstretched arm is God engaged in action; the arm drawn back 
is God in rest, in His inseity® (Insichseyn). The arm denotes, 
therefore, that the revelation contains no new divine hypostasis ; 
but simply that the Monas, besides its motionless inseity, is also 
to be viewed as active and living. What and how many move- 
ments and outstretchings of the arm, or revelations, pertain to 
God, is no more clearly indicated by this image than by the 


1 To the question of Athanasius, c. Ar. 4, 14,—Whether the Monas 
expands itself for others or for itself? the answer may be given,—For 
others, but also for itself ; it is itself that whereto it expands itself. This 
ig not inconsistent with the charge brought against Sabellius, that, like 
Arius, he made men of greater consequence than the Logos, representing 
the Logos as proceeding forth from God for our sake. Athanasius himself 
(c. Ar. 4,11) affirms both of him. If, as they say, the silent God is power- 
less (divevépynros), and first powerful when He comes forth on our behalf, 
we are the means of His completion, our origin contributes to His perfec- 
tion. We therefore are higher than He, because our creation gives Him 
that which He did not yet possess: He needs us for His own existence. 

2 The Logos is referred to the incarnation according to Athan. l. c. 22, 
cll. 20: He did not, however, first come into existence in Christ, but merely 
became a Son. The Monasas Logos creates the world, 1. c. 11:—awadv 0¢ 
uriley Gpkaro. They say :—Tév adyov tv dpyi petv elves Adyou ama, Ore d2 
dvyvdpamnot, rére dvopeceaBoes vid» pd yep ris exiPaveloes pur} elves viov drra 
adyou pévov' wal Bawep 6 Adyos ocbpS iyévero ox dv wpdrepav acipt, ovras 6 Adyos 
vide yéyovev oon dv mpérepov vids. The Logos, therefore, advanced to Son- 
ship by degrees, as Tertullian taught. 

3 After the analogy of “ aseity.”—TR. 
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analogy of the charisms. All that we learn is, that in the 
silent and motionless God, there is a potence of speech and 
action; and this potence Sebalitus undoubtedly conceived to be 
eternal, 

But now, as regards the relation between God’s being and 
essence, on the one part, and His doing, on the other, there 
arises the question,—Whether the Monas continues outside of 
its doing and work, or whether its being is in the work, whether 
it is itself each of the movements? The latter is deciiedly to 
be assumed, and the different revelations are different modes of 
existence, which the Monas assumes by means of its movements. 
In proof of this, we cannot indeed appeal to the cynuaritec bas 
of Sabellius; for this word, by itself, might characterize the 
different cynuaticpovs as the result of the conjunction of the 
Monas with different parts of the world, through which the One 
appears as though it were diverse. But it is strikingly evident 
from the proposition, that the Monas expands itself to a trias 
(wrariverat, éxreiveras), even as the one Spirit exposes and dif- 
‘fuses its fulness in the multiplicity of charisms. ‘This expan- 
sion, extension, also termed evolution, wAaTucps, Extacts, ava- 
TAacpos tpocwrev (Athan. c. Ar. 4, 13, 14), is the positive 
ground of the rise of the Sabellian plurality or trinity ; its anti- 
thesis is the cvoroAy, the withdrawal or constriction, which is a 
mere negative presupposition of a new IIAatucpos. In order, 
namely, to accomplish a new act of revelation, or to assume a 
new form of existence, the Monas must undoubtedly recede 
from its full surrender to the previous mode, and must again 
collect itself, so as to be able to come forth in its entirety 
under a new shape. These two momenta, which appertain 
to a divine revelation, Sabellius appears to have termed the 
divine didA¢fts, dialectic (see Basil. Ep. 210, compare Note 
29). Revelation may, therefore, progress intensively, and yet, 
extensively considered, the circles of the self-evolution of God 
may become ever narrower, as he unquestionably appears to 
declare, when he draws the parallel between body, soul, and 
spirit, and Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The general spirit 
of the system, however, requires stress to be laid on the 
fact, that all the forms of existence assumed by the Monas 
‘in the course of the process through which it passes, are 
of equal value, in so far as no one of them can fail, and in 
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all of them the entire Monas is present after some manner or 
other. 

But if it be taken as certain that the revelations are move- 
ments of the divine life itself, and that Sabellius does not dis- 
tinguish the doing and work of God from His living being, his 
system must plainly be pronounced completely pantheistic, unless 
its Trinity presupposes a creation, and with the creation, the 
distinction of the world from God. For then the world is no- 
thing more than a mode of existence which God assumes ; 
whereas, on the contrary, if an already created world be taken 
as their scene and medium, the revelations may be regarded as 
different modes of the divine existence, without any danger of 
Pantheism: nay more, they must be so regarded, if God is not 
to be kept strange to, and at a distance from, the world, and the 
purpose of revelation to be frustrated. If Sabellius regarded 
creation also as a self-expansion of God out of straitness (azo 
otevotntos), he must have designated this mode of existence 
either Father or Monas or Logos, not Son; for one of the charges 
most frequently brought against him, was that of denying the 
pre-existence of the Son and the Spirit. He can no more have 
termed that mode of existence Monas, than all the other modes 
of existence ; for Sabellius regarded Monas, not as the individual 
mode of the divine existence, but as the unity which continues 
the same in all. If the relation between the Monas and the 
revelations is similar to that between the Holy Ghost and His 
charisms, it follows, that as the Holy Ghost cannot have a real 
existence in the world and reveal Himself, save by means of His 
charisms, so also the Monas can only come forth through the 
medium of one or the other of its modes of existence and actions, 
though it itself cannot be at all identified with a single action. 


1 According to the work ‘‘ c. Sabellii Gregales,” in Athan. Opp. 2, 37 ff. 
(in Basil. Opp. as the 27th Homily), the image of body, soul, and spirit is 
employed by the Sabellians as follows :—As man consists of different parts, 
and is notwithstanding one, even so the Trinity: it may be compounded— 
that they were willing to allow (c. 13)—but the parts together form the 
one divine hypostasis. Athanasius says :—Ov0! dvépwmoy tx tTpiav vrovoay 
ovvberov, Tevparos, Wuxins, oaparos, ora xol Ocdv xaddwep xaneivo: (i.€., 
the Sabellians) roawaos.—Tea yap rod ovvberov pépn, noel Tad xivovpeevov xiv7- 
pore, mpds Thy dovvderov xal cdvarrolwrov Quasw ovderciay exes xowwavicey, ’ Emel 
nal wig drooréAans 70 peépos h 0 xlynpece adrov 6 werip, dwrocrtAnwy tov viov s 
Hr0 wvedpece t6 dyioy $ uldg éxwrée way Eig Tov xdopeov ; 
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On one supposition alone could Sabellius refer the Monas to the 
creation,—the supposition, namely, that he regarded creation or 
the world, not as a single revelation, but as a living presence or 
existence of God in actuality. In that case, however, the dis- 
tinction between the silent and the speaking God would be done 
away with as regards creation, and a coarse Pantheism be substi- 
tuted in its place. Every form of the actualization of the being 
and life of God should rather, on the contrary, be conceived, if 
not as one of the Sabellian pocw7ra, yet as something different 
from the Monas in itself. Only in consequence of a confusion 
of the Father with the Monas, therefore, could a single revela- 
tion, like the creation of the world, be reduced back to the 
Monas. It is quite possible that Sabellius may have made such 
a confusion (Note 27); it was a common fault of the Church 
teachers of this and even of a later period. The entire God, 
the Monas, is undoubtedly designated Father in His relation to 
the world (Athan. c. Ar. 4, 22, xowds rdvtwv matnp), and does 
not bear this title solely in the Trinity. The Sabellians, there- 
fore, may also have frequently used the word Father, without 
fault, for Monas. Be that as it may, so far as we know, the 
Sabellians never traced back the creation of the world to the 
Father, or to the Monas in itself. Legislation alone is attri- 
buted to the Father (Note 28). It cannot be at all historically 
shown that Sabellius referred one of his trinitarian d:arpécess, or 
the trinitarian 7Aatucpovs, to the creation also. It is not even 
certain whether he believed creation in general to have been 
brought about by a self-extension of God. All that Athanasius 
says (c. Ar. 4,13) is——The Sabellians perhaps derived their 
doctrine from the Stoics, who represented God as contracting 
and expanding Himself with the creation of the world 

Though it cannot be at all shown that Sabellius held the 
Monas or the Father to be the Creator of the world :—it seems 
certain rather, on the one hand, that his trinitarian distinctions 
first arise within the world which had come into existence in 
some other way, but do not refer to the creation ; and equally 
certain, on the other hand, that the creation was ascribed to 
the Logos, whom Sabellius regarded as the Monas in life and 
motion. But how could he posit a particular deed of the Logos 
alongside of, and in addition to, the trinitarian revelation of 
God in the world? If the silent God is powerless, and the 
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speaking God strong; if He could do nothing whilst silent, and 
began to create when He spake, that is, as the Logos (Athan. 
ce. Ar. 4,11); we have a hint which distinguishes the act of 
creation essentially from all the rest. Apart from the world, 
God cannot be, cannot be conceived; it would be to conceive 
Him powerless, whereas He is not fully conceived, unless con- 
ceived as icyvovta, as speaking, or as in motion. Very similar 
was the judgment both of Origen and of Hermogenes, whom 
several older writers classed with the Sabellians. The distinc- 
tion in God, on which is based the rise of the world, Sabellius 
deemed essential to Him; for God cannot lack power; God 
cannot, as to His essence, be merely the silent God; whereas 
the case is a totally different one with the other revelations of 
God in the world. They are not grounded in the nature of 
God, but are occasioned by the world, by its necessities. The 
condition of the world rendered them necessary or desirable. 
One of the most frequent accusations brought by the teachers 
of the Church against Sabellius, was that of representing God 
as appearing in the world, solely wpds tas éxdotote ypelas, 
either as Father, as Son, or as Holy Ghost (Note 29). Therein 
was involved also the transitoriness of the single Sabellian zpo- 
cata. When the ypela was once met, the mpdcwzrov was no 
longer required. The need arises from sin, that is, from some- 
thing which is not meant to be eternal; but if the ground of the 
existence of the rpécwrra is ephemeral, they themselves also must 
be ephemeral. Such is the representation given by Gregory 
of Nyssa, in a passage hitherto unnoticed (A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 
T. 8, Appendix, p. 4). The Sabellians, says he, through reading 
such words as,—“I and the Father are one;” “ Whoso seeth 
Me, seeth the Father also ;” “ When He shall have given up the 
‘kingdom to the Father and God,”—with too little acuteness of 
judgement, have fallen into godless error, oldjwevor Sia ev Aevtro- 
takiay avOpwreivny mpoednrvbévat Tov vidv ex TOD Ta1 pds Tpoc- 
kaipws adOis S€ peta THY SupOwow Tov dvOpwrivev TyypEdn- 
patov avareunora évddvat te Kal dvapeuiyOar Te Tatpi. The 
same follows also from Sabellius’ notion, that God proceeds 
from one revelation or self-extension to another by resumption, 
which he appears to have figuratively described as a drawing in 
again of His outstretched arm (Aug. in Joann. 53, Opp. 4, 
853). 
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A more fully developed system than that of Sabellius seems 
to have been, would have been compelled to make greater efforts 
to bring the creation, that general work of the speaking God, 
which continues the same through all revelations, into connec- 
tion with its doctrine of the Trinity, and, as the first and funda- 
mental revelation, to co-ordinate it with the succeeding ones ; 
in other words, to ascribe it to a wpéceov after the manner of 
those which followed. But, on the one hand, even the Church 
itself did not do this, so far as it ascribed the creation indiffe- 
rently both to Father and Son; and, on the other hand, crea- 
tion itself and its character furnished Sabellius with an occasion 
and starting-point for the assumption of certain distinctions in, 
and manifold revelations of, the undivided divine unity : conse- 
quently, the Trinity, in his view of it, presupposed creation as 
an already accomplished thing; and apart altogether from a 
Trinity, he necessarily attributed it to the speaking Monas, 
which he terms Logos. If the work of creation pertained to 
one member alone of the Sabellian Trinity, and not to the 
speaking Monas in general, then the Monas must be divided, 
independently of, and prior to, the creation, into a simple prin- 
ciple of the creation of the world, a principle of incarnation, 
and so forth ;—that is, God would be distinguished in Himself. 
Sabellius, therefore, abode by the position,—The divine unity 
does not divide itself; wherever it is, it is in its entirety; as far 
as concerns the eternal essence of God, the sole distinction is 
that into a silent and a speaking God; but the world which 
exists through His word, gives occasion, by the differences in its 
constitution, not merely to three different acts of revelation, but, 
as was indicated above, to three different modes of existence of 
Himself, in the Jaw, in the incarnation, in the Holy Ghost. 
(Note 30.) 

From all this it would appear that the relation of the Monas 
to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, is the following :—The 
Monas is the éy tzroxeievoy, the one hypostasis, which mani- 
fested itself, during the course of the history of religion, in those 
three in different ways. Out of its fulness and unity, which 
continue ever the same, it sets forth different things for the 
different needs of the world. But it is not led to this manifesta- 
tion by inner distinctions of essence, but by the world. It is 
true, the world alone does not make the distinctions. Not that 
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it and revelation in general are mere subjective representation , 
or that, as Ebionites might suppose, the one, indivisible, divine, 
which in itself stands related alike to all, is unequally appre- 
hended by the world,—perfectly, for example, by the most vir- 
tuous man, Jesus. On the contrary, Sabellius recognised really 
different divine deeds and movements; but because these dis- 
tinctions owe their existence solely to peculiarities of the world, 
which have not their ground in God, they are transitory, so far 
as the said peculiarities are transitory (Note 31); they do not 
contribute to the perfection of the divine essence; whereas that 
the silent God should speak, was necessary to the completion of 
the conception of God. The teachers of the Church, taking the 
opposite course, looked upon creation as in itself an accidental 
feature of the conception of God, and in no respect necessary 
to its complete intellection. By the Trinity, on the contrary, 
they deemed it to be perfected; and they would sooner have 
allowed, in opposition to Sabellius, that the ceconomic Trinity 
set forth essential momenta of the divine life itself (which, be 
it noted, is also of an ethical nature), than, in agreement with 
him, teach that the genesis of the world was the completion of 
God. Ath.c. Ar. 4, 11:—Odrou ¢ratrov 76 Oca, 7) Hiv Sidcacw. 
“Hyeis yap jordans Kab cvorevres ev, evOvpotpevos 5é évep- 
yoduev, @oTe TA ex Ths evOvuncews Kal cidwrorroteioOas ; these, 
however, Tov Ocdv ciwrrdvta pev avevépyntov, Aadobvta 6é io- 
xvew adrov BotrAovtau' eltye TowTPOY ev oVK HOUVATO TroLEV, NAAGV 
8é xriteiv npEato. ’Epécbat yap avrovs Sixasor, ef 6 Nyos &v TO 
Ocd dv, réretos Fv, Bote Kat Toseiv Sivacban ; Ei pév ob dreds 
Hy, ev Ocd dv, yevundels Sé rérev0s yéyovev, Hels al'riot THs TEAELO- 
THTOS avTOd, eltye OL Huds yeyeryntas 80 Huds yap Kab Td Sdva- 
aba rrovety mpoceianger’ ef 56 Tédevos Hv ev Oc@, date Kab rroveiv 
Sivacbat, TEepiTTi) 4 yevynots avdTod, édtvaTo yap, Kal év Trarpl 
adv, Snpsoupyeiv’ dare } ov yeyévyntat, fj yeyéevuntas ob 80 Huas, 
GAN bre det éx TOD TaTtpos eotw. “H yap yérvynors adtod od THv 
hav criow Selxvucw, dda 76 éx TOD Ocod eivar. This passage _ 
shows that the Sabellians spoke not merely of a Adcyos, but also 
of ayévynots Tod Noyou; probably they identified this latter with 
the Aadety of the Father. Like Tertullian and the Arians, they 
represent this yévynots as taking place before the creation of the 
world, nay more, as taking place for the sake of the creation. 
In common with the former, they assume a process of growth, 
VOL. II. . L 
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a progressive hypostatization. But they differ from both in con- 
ceiving the yévynous, not as the origin of the hypostasis, but as 
the manifestation of the world-creative power. This passage, 
therefore, is an evidence, partly, that Monarchianism, about the 
year 260, had already assumed a form in many respects like the 
Trinity of their opponent Tertullian; and partly, also, that the 
Sabellians decidedly ascribed creation to the Logos. 

Having investigated the relation of the divine Trias to the 
Monas, let us now take a glance at the relation of the members 
of the Trias to each other. It is clear, from what has been 
advanced above, that, as was frequently objected by the teachers 
of the Church, these three were never simultaneously, and, 
therefore, never properly speaking, members of the Trinity. 
During the period when God revealed Himself as Father, the 
Son did not yet exist ; and during the period of the Holy Ghost, 
the Son and the Father no longer exist (cf. Montfaucon, Nov. 
Coll. T. ii. 2, Epiph. her. 62,1; and in Athan. c. Ar. Or. 4, 
12). According to Epiphanius and Theodoret (her. fab. 2, 9; 
compare Germanus Constantinop. de heres. et Synodis in A. 
Mai, Spicileg. Roman. T. 7, 11, 12), to the Father was attri- 
buted legislation, to the Son the incarnation, to the Holy Ghost 
the inspiration of the Apostles, as also the quickening and ani- 
mating of believers. The objective difference of these revela- 
tions is thus expressed and characterized with sufficient clear- 
ness (Note 32). But they employed two images in order to 
describe this relation with greater precision. Father, Son, 
Spirit, are analogous to body, soul, and spirit;—the three mo- 
menta or modes of existence of the one man. There is a similar 
trinity also in the sun. Firstly, there is its form in itself, its 
outward appearance (eios, oyfua maons Ths brogtdcews, which 
is to be distinguished from the brderacts itself). This corre- 
sponds to the revelation of the law, which was a strange and 
purely objective thing; or, when the word Father is taken 
strictly, to the Father. Secondly, the pure disk of the sun 
makes its appearance for men, and enters into their sphere, in 
that it expands itself, as it were, to a circle of light and illumin- 
ates the earth. This corresponds to the revelation of the Son. 
Lastly, the sun penetrates into things themselves, bringing 
warmth and light. This corresponds to the visits of the Holy 
Spirit. Both images connect the individual members of the 
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Trias with each other, and both imply progress ;—not, however, 
in the sense that those who have the Holy Spirit are more than 
those who have Christ ; but merely in the sense, that the divine 
revelation or Monas penetrates ever more deeply into the exist- 
ing world. The progress, therefore, is on the side of men, to 
whom one and the same God approaches constantly nearer 
through His different cynuaticpots. To God Himself the 
Trinitarian process (S:dAefus) brings no progress. The sun 
does not first acquire enlightening and warming power, but has 
it from the beginning. Through the employment of special 
means (law, incarnation), the entire divinity comes ever more 
fully into activity. But although the entire divine essence is 
present in each of these cynuarticpol, each of them sets forth a 
different aspect of the objective divine essence, according to the 
requirements of men; and thus prepares the way for an in- 
creasing appropriation of God. 

This, of course, implies that the incarnation of God, for 
which Sabellius employs also the expression évavOpémnats Tod 
Aoyou, could merely have the significance of a means to an end 
in his system; and that, as such, it might cease as soon as it had 
accomplished that for which it was brought into existence. He 
did not regard the Person of Christ as an end in itself ; Christ 
is not the essential good, or, as Head and King, an essential 
part of the highest good, whose glorification we also have to 
subserve. But the Logos was born for our sake, and returns 
that He may be again as He was.’ The reason thereof is, that 
the incarnation was occasioned solely by the world, and had not 
a necessary ground in God Himself, that is, in an inner distine- 
tion of the divine essence. Such a distinction did not exist in 
God, prior to His appearance on earth: “ Before the appearance 
of Christ, there was no Son, but merely the Logos; and when 
the Logos became flesh, not having previously been flesh, the 
Logos became Son, not having previously been Son” (c. Ar. 4, 

1 Athan. c. Ar. 4, 12 (see following note), 4, 25:—'Avayxn 02 xal 
mavbnosabas t6 dvouce tov vied xal rou mvevpuros, TAS xpelees mAnpwdeions 
nol Boros Dorey cx pi wasdics, TA yivoweve, ork eH barndsiee, dAN dvdpats 
éredeign. He goes on then to say that this is the destruction of the 
Church and the world. Tevomévov 02 rod dvimeros tov vib nar evTovs, 
wavosras nol Tov Barriloperos 4 xapis—nal ti duorovdyos: 4 dDavicpecs THE 
xtlosas. The latter would be true if the world owed its existence to the 
Son, and not to the Logos (Note 32). 
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22). The Son is an energetic, but still a transitory theophany. 
Sabellius must, therefore, have treated the human aspect of 
Christ as a mere accident; and so far from following up the 
efforts made by Origen, to ensure the full reality of the human- 
ity of Christ, by giving prominence to His soul, we do not even 
know whether he acknowledged Christ to have had a human 
soul. It is, in fact, improbable that he did; for otherwise he 
could not so easily have persisted in maintaining that this reve- 
lation would cease—and cease not merely at the end of the 
days, but when Christ returned to the Father, and the Holy 
Spirit was revealed.’ 

Sabellius was so far from sharing the Ebionism of elder 
writers, or of Paul of Samosata, that he rather affirmed that the 
Logos was clothed with the man Jesus. But when he then adds 
— “Not the Logos was the Son, but this man was the only- 
begotten Son of God,”’ the personality, contained as it is more 
completely in vids than in Adyos, would seem after all to be de- 
rived from the humanity alone; and this would lead to Ebion- 
ism, contrary to the fundamental view of Sabellius. It can 
only occasion confusion, however, to apply the modern idea of 
human personality directly to a period for which the attain- 
ment of this conception was still a task to be accomplished. The 
system of Sabellius, on the contrary, is such, as rather to re- 
quire the denial of the personality of the man Jesus, if person- 
ality be taken in the modern sense. Personality, however, he 
held to be the realistic limit, annexed to the divine, as the true 
being; and he completely recognised the human personality in 
this sense, that is, as the limit set to the divine extracts, agree- 
ably to its own will, by the humanity of Christ. From the op- 
posed Ebionitical tendency to represent the human personality 
as something positive, and not merely as a negation, which has 
a real existence, the system of Sabellius is free. The unlimited 


1 Compare the passage from Epiph. in Note 29; Athan. c. Ar. 4, 12:— 
“Ey co yeyevijcbos wiroy exrlodner, nol TH yevvqoes ebrov cuvécryxey 4 xTIOIs, 
dvoerpénss 08 iva Hi, Owep mporepov qv.—llarivdpomovyros Tov Adyou ovy, Umapeet 
4 xtiots. (For adyov Sabellius probably said viod) ; compare c. 22, 25; 
Ambros. de fide 4, 6,—‘t ut in Patrem filius refundatur.” Montfaucon, 
Coll. Nov. T. ii. p. 2, in ‘‘ Eugenii Legatio ad Athan.” 

2 Athan. 1. c. 20:—H odlpE, qv eQdpesey 6 Adyos, avery tarly 6 vids. ib. :— 
Tov dvdpwrov ov ePépeoev 6 Adyos airdv elvas Adyouos tov vidv rod Orod rév 
oversea. 2 
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God or Logos,—whom this system presupposes indeed to be in 
‘Himself an intelligent subject, and nothing more than the living 
Monas, but without being able to enter more deeply into the 
question of its inner personality, in consequence of being based 
on the category of substance,—appeared in Christ as limited, in 
aman, and in this sense as a person, or as a vids; whereas as 
Néyos, He was not vids. If we ask then,—Does not Sabellius 
represent humanity as constituting the revelation in Christ per- 
sonal ?—we may answer both in the negative and in the posi- 
tive ; for, strictly speaking, both the divine and the human aspect 
constitute the personality, though each in a different way, or in 
a different sense. So far as the personality is taken to be some- 
thing positive, which as positive must appertain also to God, the 
divine is the principle of the personality of the Son; though in 
no other sense than that in which the personal Monas is so in 
itself, and in each of its revelations. So far, however, as a limit 
and bound is to be conceived as attaching to this positive some- 
thing,—and it must be allowed to attach to the human person- 
ality, consequently also to Christ,—so far is the humanity of 
Christ that which is limited, and which, by bounding or cir- 
cumscribing the divine extension, constitutes it Son. The real 
meaning of Sabellius must therefore have been the following :— 
The Son resulted neither from the correspondent expansion of 
the Monas, nor arose solely through the man who was born of 
Mary; but from the conjunction of the positive and the nega- 
tive—a conjunction to which God gave the prime impulse. For 
only on the supposition that the two were in some way united, 
can the divine have had an historical, not merely a Docetical, 
existence; and the human life of Christ have been, not merely 
human, but of a higher significance." 

But if the conjunction of the two (1) dudoiv civodos) con- 
stituted the Son, the question at once arises,—Did the divine 
act of ékracus undergo a modification or limitation, from the 
negativity of the finite, human aspect; or did it by its own 
deed subject itself to this limitation?? In the former case, the 


1 This is also the actual report which Athanasius gives of the Sabellians, 
lc... 21:—@ael poi rev dvdpwrov x08 Exurdv, dv EDépecev 6 xvpios, dAAR Td 
avvepeDéerepov, Tov Te Adyou xoel rev cvOpwmoy, elves vidv, cvyn peeve yep duQe- 
Tepe, vids, ac abrol Abyouary, dvomalerces. 

? Hilar. de Trin. 1, 16 :—The Sabellian incarnation is ‘t protensio potius 
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existent world exercised an influence on God, and inasmuch as 
God Himself is present in His extensions, made God passible, 
or limited Him. This would involve attributing a false inde- 
pendence to the world, relatively to God, such as might har- 
monize with a deistic or an ethnic mode of thought, but not with 
Sabellianism. He must, therefore, have regarded this limitation, 
in which the Person of Christ originated, as itself again a deed 
of the Logos. It was by His own act that the Logos subjected 
Himself to limits and bounds, though He employed the world 
as a means ; and the world could not have possessed the power 
to be a limit to God, save through God Himself. If, however, 
God posits limitation in Himself, and yet, on the other hand, 
the entire divine Monas is not absorbed in this cynuariopods,— 
because, although in itself indeed it is entirely therein, actually 
it is only therein in one aspect,—then a distinction is introduced 
into the inner essence of God, and the Monas must have posited 
in itself the determination through which it became Son. This 
limit now might be constituted by the principle of the #Ay in 
Christ, which would be transferred to God with a touch of 
dualism. Christ’s humanity must then be judged to have been 
protruded from God’s own essence, as the material circumscrip- 
tion of His spiritual éeraos; but this would be incompatible 
with the human birth of Christ, which Sabellius leaves un- 
touched, and would lead back to the doctrine that God converted 
Himself into the man Jesus. Such a view Sabellius can have 
had no wish to adopt, inasmuch as he rejected what the earlier 
teachers of his tendency allowed, to wit, that God underwent 
suffering." Consequently, unless he meant to sink back to a 
deistic or to a patripassian conception of God, it was necessary. 
for him to suppose the distinction, by which God constituted 


in hominem, quam descensio.” In order that the unity of God may remain 
unaffected by the ‘series ex solido in carnem deducta, dum usque ad vir- 
ginem Pater protensus ipsi sibi natus sit in Filium,” that is, in order that 
God extending Himself as in an unbroken line might stretch Himself even 
unto Mary. Ib. 1, 26:—Sabellius—‘ Deum verum operatum in corpore 
esse non ambigit.” 

* Augustine, indeed, brings this charge also against him. But as Epi- 
phanius (her. 62) expressly pronounces him innocent thereof, which he 
would not have done had he not been necessitated thereto, we must take 
for granted that Sabellius did not belong to the Patripassians, but forms 
a new knotty point in their series. 
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Himself Son, to have been effected independently of all ody, 
whether in or out of God; that is, he must have supposed it to 
take place in the spiritual essence of God, in harmony with the 
doctrine of the Church. The only other alternative was, to 
lower the significance of Christ, and no longer to maintain that 
the positive something above referred to, and the basis of the 
personality of the Son, were the Monas itself (Note 33). But 
if the distinctions fall into the essence of God, they cannot have 
been successive, nor are they ephemeral, but must be simul- 
taneous, as the Church teaches. Even at this point, therefore, 
we see that Sabellius cannot maintain his position. This will 
become still clearer, when we consider the opposite conclusions 
which may be drawn from his system. 

In point of fact, there is by no means a lack of elements of 
an Ebionitical cast in the system of Sabellius. The one point 
alone, that he reduces the revelation of Christ to the rank of a 
mere means, and does not also regard Him as an end in Him- 
self, is a degradation of Him, which approximates to Ebionism. 
If we remark further, that he designates the divine in the Son 
a ray (a«tiva), which proceeds forth from, and returns to, the 
Monas,—for which reason, besides the common charge of con- 
founding everything together, founded on his merging the 
hypostatic distinctions into the one hypostasis of the Father 
or the Monas, we find also the opposite charge of falsely sepa- 
rating (amoxo77) and dividing the divine essence, which neces- 
sarily leads to Subordinatianism or to the Hellenic form of 
Ebionism (Note 34) ;—if, finally, we consider how difficult for 
him, who refused to admit of any distinctions in God, must have 
been the question, whether the entire God was so present in the 
Son, that during His existence He was not active outside of 
Him ;—we can well understand howshe should again seek for 
expressions to lessen the importance of the revelation of the Son, 
and thus allow Ebionitical principles to gain a foothold. An 
intensive interest in religion might, indeed, have preserved him 
from such a false course ; but, however coarse Patripassianism 
may have been in this respect, it was superior to Sabellianism. 
The latter was not a deepening of the interest in religion: on 
the contrary, its greater refinement seems to have been accom- 
panied by religious superficiality ; for if we ask what Sabellius 
supposed Christ to have accomplished, no passage can be 
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pointed out in which the Passion of Christ is made the sub- 
ject of consideration. In agreement with Patripassians, on 
the contrary, he appears in general to have formed a slight 
estimate of the significance of the sufferings of the God-man, 
even when he did not set them aside, and to have limited 
Christ’s work principally to enlightenment and sanctification. 
This, at all events, seems to be implied by his employment of 
the image of the sun, and by his remarks on the activity of the 
warming and enlivening Holy Spirit. 

Yet all this pertains to Sabellianism, as it were, contrary to 
its will, and in simple obedience to the law which binds extremes 
together—in the present case, the extremes of Ebionism and 
Docetism. It is interesting to take note of these Ebionitical 
features of the system, in order to see the comparatively short 
step from Sabellius to Paul of Samosata. Both agree in deny- 
ing the pre-existence of the Son, and indeed the existence of 
hypostatical distinctions in generalin God. They further agree 
also in their recognition of the distinction of the manifest and 
revealed God, alongside of His unity. The silent Monas of 
Sabellius answers to the Adyos évdudBeros of Paul; the speaking, 
or the Logos of the former, to the Adyos mpodopixds of the 
latter. And although Paul took the world for his point of 
view, and Sabellius the divine, they approximate to each other, 
in so far as Paul, on the one hand, conceives a divine power, 
even though impersonal, to have been at work in the man 
Jesus; and on the other hand, Sabellius, although he had no 
intention of denying the humanity of Jesus, did not really 
advance beyond a determinate and momentary exhibition of the 
power of God in Him (a stretching out of the hand of God). 
It is true he believed the entire God Himself to have been pre- 
sent in the exhibition of ‘power, after a determinate manner; 
but neither this presence nor its particular character was 
grounded in inner distinctions of the divine essence; the occa- 
sion thereto was given entirely by the world; and as far as 
concerns God, it was solely His will, receiving its impulse from 
the world, and not His own essence, that called into existence 
the triple revelation, which is unquestionably to be termed a 
manifestation, a coming forth, of His essence. That which He 
wills in revealing, He also, it is true, becomes: His deed is 
also being, self-unfolding, but merely momentary being, and 
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has solely the purpose of communicating to humanity that 
which it lacked.’ The needs of the humanity having been met, 
it lives in unity with the indivisible Monas, and the Monas in 
unity with it: Christ henceforth has no significance whatever, 
nor even a bare existence. 

To represent Christ as transitory, as a mere passing means 
to another end, contradicted the Christian consciousness in its 
very depths. For the Person of Christ does not stand in a 
temporary relation to the religion He founded, as do the 
founders of other religions, but is an eternally constitutive and 
integrant element thereof ; and even the view taken by Paul of 
Samosata was more satisfactory in this respect, for he assigned 
to the man Jesus a permanent position, nay more, in reward 
for his virtue, a divine position after His exaltation. Whilst 
Sabellius taught that humanity would one day become the body 
of God, through the Holy Spirit, apart from the Person of 
Christ (see Note 31), Paul, on the contrary, left a place for 
Christ. as the eternal Head of humanity. Herewith, however, 
is most closely connected something of still greater importance. 
Sabellianism could not look upon humanity and deity as re- 
conciled and united at the very centre; and as to this matter, 
Paul and Sabellius occupy exactly the same position, though 
they arrive at it from opposite directions. Paul represents the 
humanity of Christ as the final cause of the deity which he at- 
tributes to Him; the divine, therefore, was an accident of the 
man Jesus. Sabellius reduces the humanity to an accident; it 
is curtailed and made transitory. But an union with an hu- 


1 The charge repeatedly brought by Athanasius against Sabellius, of 
recognising merely distinctions xav éaivosey, that is, distinctions which are 
purely subjective, must consequently be explained in the light of what has 
been advanced above. Sabellius aimed to represent God as objectively dif- 
ferent in His different revelations. He believed the divine communications 
to have as true an objective existence as the human needs. But it is un- 
mistakeable, that if Sabellius had rigidly insisted on the indivisible unity 
of the Monas relatively to the sphere of revelation, he could not have be- 
lieved that the different revelations were objectively different. In itself, 
and considered in relation to God, legislation and incarnation were one and 
the same, that is, the absolutely identical Monas was in both. This conse- 
quence, however, as we have seen, Sabellius does not draw. And he con- 
sidered to be subjective representation, rposwaorosie, not the difference in 
the revelations themselves, but merely the hypostatic difference of the 
principle in each case. 
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manity which is an illusion, is itself an illusion. Consequently, 
according to the Sabellian view, that which is of the highest 
importance, that for which there is the greatest need, has not 
been effected. From the stand-point of Sabellianism, so long 
as humanity and deity in Christ are represented as standing in 
so exclusive a relation to each other, it is impossible to designate 
Christianity the absolute religion, especially when we remember 
that it leaves the rest of men but one choice, the choice, 
namely, between an impersonal existence and an imperfect 
union with God. 

Instead of regarding the appearance of Christ as a mere 
momentary exhibition of divine power, the Christian Church 
sees in Him the eternal centre of regenerated humanity, in and 
through whom God is personally and actually united with men. 
It was compelled, therefore, to ground the divine in Christ in 
the eternal essence of God; and the category of the will of 
God showed itself to be inadequate. But if there is an eternal 
element in God Himself corresponding to the divine in Christ, 
and if the divine in Christ is not to be placed under the category 
of power, but under that of hypostasis, then the distinction 
between the divine in Christ, or the Son, and the Father, must 
be posited as simultaneous and eternal, and the polemic of the 
Church will, in this aspect, lay special stress upon the doctrine, 
that. the divine which was in Christ was the pre-existent Son 
and a permanent hypostasis. As regards the other, the task of 
the Church would be to assert the full truth of the human 
aspect. During an entire century, however, this aspect was 
thrown into the background relatively to the former. In fact, 
the question of the Trinity, which engaged the attention of the 
entire succeeding period, was absolutely necessary as a basis 
for the accomplishment of the other task. For full justice 
can never be done to the humanity in Christology, until the 
self-limitation, the self-exinanition of God be recognised ; but 
how could such an idea be seriously entertained, where the 
absolute unity of the divine Monas is maintained, and where, 
consequently, the entire Monas must thus abase itself ? 

The chief opponent of Sabellius, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
of the two chief defects of Sabellianism,—to wit, that it did not 
recognise the truth of the humanity, and therefore arrived at no 
real incarnation, and that it could not characterize the divine 
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in Christ as an eternal determination of the essence of God,— 
appears to have taken notice almost solely of the latter. In- 
deed, the designation of the humanity of Christ as a mere gar- 
ment, was long employed by the teachers of the Church without 
giving offence. And when Origen attempted to attain to a 
higher point by giving prominence to the free human soul of 
Christ, he did not succeed in his aim without making a step in 
the direction of Ebionism. Paul, however, to whom, be it re- 
membered, this inheritance descended, and by whom it was 
increased, only served the purpose of causing the teachers of the 
Church to shrink from giving prominence to the free human 
soul of Christ. This aspect of the dogma, therefore, was left 
entirely untouched for the time; for, in fact, its day could 
not arrive until the necessary trinitarian presuppositions had 
been settled, the uncertainty of which laid open to question 
the very primary, that is, the objective, divine, foundations of 
Christology. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


THE SCHOOL OF ORIGEN IN THE THIRD CENTURY, AND THE 
SUBORDINATIANISM OF DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


BEFORE passing to the consideration of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, the most important follower of Origen, a few particulars 
must be mentioned, relative to the school of Origen in general. 
A great number of the first men of the East, during the second 
half of the third century, was educated by Origen, or by his 
writings. Apart from the exegetical schools of Egypt and 
Antioch, whose rise appears to have been due to his influence, 
and which were formed by Hesychius on the one hand, and 
Lucian and Dorotheus on the other (compare Neander’s 
“Church History.” ii. 1247), except Methodius, who at a later 
period became an opponent of Origen, we may enumerate, in 
this connection, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, and his brother 
Athenodorus; Pierius, with his brother Isidorus (Phot. Cod. 
119), and Theognostus (cod. 106). Hierakas, also, was deci- 
sively influenced by Origen. At the beginning of the fourth 
century, we may mention Pamphilus and Eusebius of Czesarea. 
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It is not just, with Baur (1. c. p. 308 f.), to describe the en- 
tire school of Origen as subordinatian, in relation to the Son; 
still less is it just to charge them with letting go the predicate of 
Eternity. Respecting Pierius, who was styled a second Origen, 
Photius relates, that he taught evoeB8as concerning the Father 
and the Son; and that, although in one passage he termed 
them two ovoias or duces, instead of two hypostases, he did not 
use the terms in the Arian sense, as is clear from that which 
precedes and that which follows (76 ths ovcolas Kal picews 
dvouatt, ws Sfdov ex Te TOV erouévov Kal Tponyousevav Tov 
xapiov, avtl Ths bmoatdcews yp@pevos). The honour and dis- 
honour of the image (e/xwv), he considered to be also the honour 
and dishonour of the prototype. The Holy Ghost, however, he 
subordinated to the glory of the Father and the Son. Had 
Pierius denied the eternal generation of the Son, Photius 
would not have failed to charge him with it. There must have 
been a ground for the praise which he bestows on his doctrine 
of the Son. Least of all is it likely that he classed him 
amongst those who repeated the subordinatian element in 
Origen’s system in a heightened form. The subordination of 
the Holy Spirit, at that time, does not warrant us in concluding 
that the Son also was sabordinated :—indeed, Photius expressly 
contradicts it. or when he blames him as dvcceBds Soypari- 
fovra, on account of the subordination of the Holy Ghost, and 
praises his doctrine of the Son as edoe8h, the praise must be 
grounded on the circumstance, that he did not subordinate the 
Son. And as he elsewhere reproaches Origen with subordinat- 
ing the Son, it would seem probable that Pierius further de- 
veloped rather that part of the system of Origen, which taught 
the equality of the Father and the Son, than that which bore 
a subordinatian character. According to Basilius (Ep. 210), 
the same line was adopted by another important disciple of 
Origen, Gregorius Thaumaturgus, who was even reproached 
with confounding Father and Son, after the manner of Sabel- 
lus... In his panegyric of Origen (c. 4.), he designates the 
Logos the Source of all good, who alone can heal our defects, 
who is the Guide and Deliverer of our souls, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe. In relation to the Father, he terms Him 
the mpwroyeris Adyos Tov matpos; He Himself is the truth, the 


1 Basil. Ep. 210, .5,—aarépa xoet viov earivole pety sivas b00, varoordoes OE Ey. 
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copia, and the Svvauus of the Father of the universe. Besides 
this, He is in Him, and completely united with Him, not 
amecEevapévos avtod, not too weak to attain to the Father; for 
which reason, it is wrong to suppose that He either cannot or 
will not lead everything to the praise of the Father; whereas, 
in fact, He alone can give to the Father the most perfect 
honour, on His own behalf, and on behalf of all things. For 
the Father has made Him one with Himself; so that we may 
almost say that the Father, through Him, goes out of Himself, 
in order to embrace and encompass Himself (8 adrod pdvov 
ovy) autos avrov (leg. abrov) éxmepi@v), and to a certain extent 
holds Him in like honour with Himself, and is held in like 
honour. Himself, therefore, being perfect and living, and ani- 
mated by the highest reason (rod mpoétou vod Adyos eurxpuyos 
év), He fits us completely for presenting worthy sacrifices of 
thanksgiving to God. That this is far enough removed from 
Arianism is self-evident, notwithstanding the decided colouring 
of Subordinatianism. He does not reckon Him as part of the 
Universe, but represents the Father, after having gone out of 
Himself, as it were, through the living Logos, as embracing 
Himself in the Logos. He terms Him further, indeed, accord- 
ing to Basilius, zroiqua and x«ricwa; but this must not be so 
interpreted as to invalidate his previous statements. That he 
cannot have taught that the Son was of a different substance 
from the Father, is evident also from his being regarded as a 
patron of the Sabellians. He probably used these words in 
agreement with Proverbs viii., without intending thereby to 
call in question Origen’s doctrine of the procession of the Son 
from God, by generation. It is probable, therefore, that, like 
his master, he combined emanatistic and subordinatian elements 
in his system (Note 35). 

Theognostus endeavoured, in his “ Hypotyposes” (izoru- 
mooets, adumbrationes), to show that the Father must have a 
Son, as also that we must conceive a Holy Spirit.’ In the 
second discourse, he designates the Son a x«ricpa; for which 
Photius blames him severely; but as the work appears to have 
been written in the form of a dialogue, and as, according to 


1 Athan. de decret. syn. Niceen. c. 25; Phot. Cod. 106.—Athan. Ep. 4 
ad Serap.c. 9,11, he speaks against the supra-ordination of the Holy Spirit 
above the Son. 
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Photius, in the last conversation, especially towards the close, 
he speaks more worthily of the Son, we may probably regard 
the idea, which suggested itself also to Photius, as well grounded, 
namely, that Theognostus wrote the passages which put the 
Son on a lower level, not in his own name, but in the person of 
another. But even if this were not the case, Prov. viii. would 
prevent us allowing the words any weight, in opposition to the 
passage which Athanasius has preserved, and which is also 
found in the second book of his tvroruraces. “The essence 
of the Son,” says he, “was not superadded from without (ov« 
ewber tis oti epeupebeioa 7 Tod viod ovcia), nor was it intro- 
duced out of nothing, that is, into the Trinity (od8é é« un dvtav 
éretanyOn), but was produced out of the essence of the Father 
(é« Tis ToD Tratpos ovclas Edu, ws TOD fotos TO aTravyacpua, ws 
Bdatos ats), as brightness arises from light, and as vapour 
arises from water. The brightness is not the sun, nor the vapour 
the water; nor, again, is it anything foreign, but an amdppaa, 
an outflow from the Father’s essence; which notwithstanding 
no more undergoes division than the sun, which remains the 
same, and is not lessened by pouring forth rays. Even so, the 
essence of the Father undergoes no alteration through having 
the Son for His image.” | Here, therefore, we find those eman- 
atistic comparisons which Origen also employed, and which in 
his case were compatible with a certain degree of Subordina- 
tianism. But we find no trace whatever of Arianism, of a sur- 
render of the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son. 
From Arianism Theognostus is far removed, not merely by his 
doctrine of the essential equality of the Son, but also by his re- 
jection of the idea that the Son was in any sense a mundane 
being: on the contrary, he polemicizes against those who repre- 
sented the Son as having been produced out of nothing,—a 
doctrine which became a watchword of the Arians at a later 
period. Besides Athanasius, Titus of Bostra also (Phot. Cod. 
232), together with the two Gregories, held Theognostus in high 


1 According to Photius, he did not assume the existence of an eternal 
van, and cannot therefore have taught that the world was formed out of a 
4an in God, that is, out of the substance of God. Consequently, in this 
respect also, it must have been impossible for him to put the Son on an 
equality with the world. Agreeably to the prevailing views of the time, 
he believed the world to have been created out of nothing. 
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honour. It would be interesting to know how he proved that 
the Father must have a Son. The very idea of such a proof, 
however, shows that he did not regard the existence of the Son 
as in any respect a matter of caprice or accident. What he 
then says concerning the essence of the Son, warrants us in pre- 
suming, that he aimed at discovering some sort of a necessity 
for a Son in the divine essence itself. If this be the case, he 
clearly cannot have given up the doctrine of the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son. 

Christology must have been treated by him in detail, for the 
fifth and sixth sections of his “ Hypotyposes” are devoted to 
the question of the incarnation of the Son. Photius found 
therein many Origenistic elements, which he deemed it proper 
to blame; but, as the worst point of all, he mentions his doc- 
trine respecting the real omnipresence of Christ." He is said 
to have taken special pains to demonstrate the possibility of an 
incarnation. 

Methodius of Patara (compare his Opp. ed. Combefis. 
Paris, 1644, pp. 284-474), in his genuine writings, so far as we 
can discover from, the fragments still extant, did not indeed apply 
the term opuoovcros to the pre-existent Son, as did the Roman 
Synod (I consider.the work entitled “ De Sym. et Anna” to be 
spurious) ; but still, probably accepted the doctrine of His eter- 
nal pre-existence, though not in the Origenistic form of eternal 
generation. He did not adopt Origen’s explanation of the 
words, “ This day have I begotten Thee,” denoting the eternal 
to-day; but substituted for it another, to wit—God willed to 
generate Him who was before the ons, for the world also; 
that is, to reveal Him (1. c. 388,—rdv rpodvta 78 mpd tev 
aidver év Tois ovpavois éBoudiOnv cal TO Koopm yervicas 6 8H 
éott, Tpdabev dyvoovuevov yvwpicat). His teachings appear to 
have much greater affinity with those of Tertullian and Hippo- 
lytus. There still remains between them, however, this impor- 
tant difference, that whereas the latter represented the hypo- 
stasis of the Son as originating contemporaneously with the 
creation of the world, and accordingly attached the highest 
significance to the matter of generation, relatively to the Son 
Himself, Methodius, on the contrary, made the entire signifi- 

‘1 Arorokpee Adve ort rev vicv Davralopebec drrorE Ev HAAOLS TUTOLS TEpsH 
ypaDscevoy, poovy O€ tn evepyeie my TepirypaDopeevoy. 
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cance of the yévynos for the Son, to consist in its revealing 
Him to the world (probably in Christ); whilst He remained in 
Himself unchangeably what He was before the AZons. Christ 
did not first become Son at His baptism by adoption; nor will 
a time ever come when He will cease to be Son, but He is Son 
out of the limits of time, timelessly (dopicTas, dypdves, p. 387). 
Of the words, “In the beginning (év adpyf) God created the 
heavens and the earth,” his explanation is, that dpy7 is the 
divine wisdom. In harmony herewith, as with Prov. viii. 22, is 
John i. 1. For the "Apyy, out of which the Adyos grew, is the 
Father (ryv ev yap dpyny ad’ fs aveSrdorTncev 6 dp0bratos 
Aéyos, tov IIatépa cal roumryy Tav dhov papev év 6 Hv). On 
the contrary, the words,—“ The same was in the beginning (év 
apyh) with God,”—signify that the Son shared the dominion 
with God (76 éEovctacrixdy tod Adyou, 6 eye mapa 7 Iarpi 
kal 1p Tov Tov Kdcpov eis Yyéveoww TapeNOetv, Core oHpuatvery, 
tiv £ovclav dpynv eirdv). After the beginningless beginning, 
the Father, He therefore becomes the beginning of the rest, 
through which all things were made (Oveoby apx), pera THY 
iSiay dvapyov apyiy, Tov Ilarépa aités trav Gddwv yiveras, bi 
is Gravta Snutoupyetras, 1. c. 345). If the Son be said to be 
produced from the Father, the equality of His ¢vots, His co- 
essentiality, is affirmed in the strongest manner. Still, the pas- 
sage adduced does not altogether exclude the possibility of Sub- 
ordinatianism. The Son is not, indeed, said to have owed His 
origin to the will of the Father; but, at the same time, He is not 
said to have been coeternal with God. The highest predicate 
assigned to the Son, according to p. 388, is that of &ypovos; the 
predicate dvapyos is reserved for the Father. We must not, 
however, conclude therefrom, that he meant to teach regarding 
the Son, jw dre od« jv, for dpy does not necessarily denote 
origin in time (otherwise the word would be used in the context 
alternately in three different senses), but denotes the real 
ground :—the Father alone is the fifa of the Son. Another 
passage also admits of being fatespretedl subordinatianally ; 
though that is not necessarily its meaning :—De Creat. p. 344; 
“There are two creating powers: one which produces whatever 
it wills out of nothing, by its mere will,—this is the Father; the 
second, on the contrary, which, in imitation of what already ex- 
ists, and gives to the world its beauty, order, and variety, is the 
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Son, the Father’s almighty and strong hand, by which He estab- 
lishes beauty and order, after having called matter into exist- 
ence, out of nothing.” (Avo dé duvdpeus paper eivat, TounTiKas, 
Tap €€ ob« dvta@v, yuuve TH BovAjpaTt, yopls pepiopod aya TO 
(leg. 76) Oedjoas adtoupyodcay, 5 BovreTas Troseiv' TUyydver dé 
0 twatnp' Odtepov 8& Katakocpotcay Kal Toixiddovoay Kata 
hipnow Tis mpotépas TA Hdn yeyovdra. Eats Sé 6 vids 4 TavTO- 
Svvapos Kal kpatard yelp Tod atpos, ev } peTa TH Tovhoas THY 
drnv €& ob« dvtwv Kataxocpet.) When, therefore, Photius 
speaks of Arian adulterations by Methodius, what has been ad- 
vanced above shows that they are, at all events, not discoverable 
in the fragments now extant. As to Christology, he refers the 
bride (“Song of Songs” iv. 7), amongst other things, to the 
humanity of Christ, for the sake of which He left the Father 
and came to the world, to bestow Himself upon her (the vipdn 
is the adpE dudduvtos tod Kupiov, As yapw KaTaretas Tov 
marépa katiOev évrad0a kat rpocexodrjOn aith évavOpwrncas, 
pp. 386 f.). Further, the queen who is placed at the right 
hand (Ps. xlv.), whilst God actually places Himself at the left, 
is the humanity of Christ adorned with virtue, as with a gar- 
ment worked with gold, the unspotted blessed flesh, which the 
Logos carried with Him into heaven, and set at the right hand 
of the Father. The genuine fragments in our possession do not 
contain more precise ideas on the subject of Christology: one 
thing only deserves mention, that in the Sympos. Virg. p. 392, 
Christ is styled the Archetype of virginity. In the work en- 
titled “ De Sym. et Anna,” the high estimate here put on vir- 
ginity has already been developed into the doctrine of the 
eternal virginity of Mary. 

With Dionysius of Alexandria (about A.D. 200) the case is 
otherwise than with the last-mentioned writers. That he was 
far from entertaining Ebionitical views, indeed, is clear from 
his relation to the First Antiocheian Council held against Paul 
of Samosata.' But it can scarcely be denied, that, for a time, 
the zeal with which he opposed the Sabellians, and endeavoured 
to lay down fixed distinctions between the Father and the Son, 
carried him to greater lengths in the matter of Subordinatianism, 
than those to which Origen went. In a letter to Ammonius 


1 Euseb. H. E. 7, 27, 30, init., but specially from 7, 6. 
VUL. ft. M 
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and Euphranor against Sabellianism, which had spread so 
widely in Libya, that several bishops became its adherents, and 
the Son of God was scarcely preached any longer in the Church,! 
he said,—“ The Son is a work and a creature of God, not ap- 
pertaining to Him by nature, but in his essence as foreign to 
God as the vinedresser is to the vine, the shipbuilder to the ship ; 
for, inasmuch as he was a creature, he did not exist prior to his 
creation.” (Athan. 1. c. 4:—Iloinwa kal yevntov eivas tov vidv 
Tod Oeod, pyre Sé dice idwv, addra Eévov Kat’ odciay avrdv 
elvat Tob maTpos Gamep EoTLY 6 yewpryos Tpos THY dyTrEdov, Kal 6 
vauTrnyos mpos TO oxddos. Kal yap &s Troinua, dv ove hv mpl 
yévntat.) He therewith attacks, consequently, both the doc- 
trine of the eternal generation of the Son taught by Origen and 
his school, and also that of the equality of the essence of the 
Father and the Son. Athanasius would fain, indeed, refer these 
words to the God-man, instead of to the Logos. In fact, on a sub- 
sequent occasion, Dionysius himself took partial advantage of this 
expedient :? for in the same passage of his later work, he deemed 
it necessary to justify his employment of those words, relatively 
to the Logos. But when he pleads that the Greeks were in the 
habit of styling the authors of books and the originators of ideas, 
their creators, although, strictly speaking, the writer or the 
thinker is their father, he is far from being excused; for the 
latter image is also subordinatian in tendency. ‘Least of all 
does he thus justify the words—“ He was not, ere He was 
brought into existence ;” and there is scarcely a hair’s-breadth 
between them and the Shibboleth of Arianism. Still less can 
the excuse pleaded by Athanasius be accepted, namely, that he 
did not intend to lay down a positive confession regarding Christ 
in that letter, but merely to controvert Sabellianism ; that, for 
this reason, he simply laid down the opposite view with all 
possible emphasis, and by means of the passages of Scripture, 
which teach that Christ thirsted, hungered, suffered, prayed to 
the Father, and so forth, endeavoured to force from his op- 


1 Athan. de sententia Dionysii, c. 5. 

1. ¢, 20, 22. He might avail himself of the expedient, with some show 
of justice, relatively also to the image of the vintner and the vine, which is 
evidently borrowed from the Scriptures, where it bears upon the relation of 
the Father to the God-man. His words, however, clearly referred the images 
to the pre-existent Son (see the quotation given in the text). 
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ponents, the recognition of the personality of the Son, in dis- 
tinction from that of the Father. It is true, indeed, that the 
Church was led to acknowledge the necessity of a distinction of 
God from God, by the person of the historical Christ. But a 
man who, in his polemic against others, himself assailed the 
true deity of the Son (as he did in that concluding proposition), 
cannot have reserved for himself the right of positively confess- 
ing that deity, as Athanasius appears to take for granted. 
What he had to do, was simply to retract; and an open con- 
fession, that his polemical zeal had carried him away into false 
statements, would only have done him honour. 

But however decidedly this is to be acknowledged, some 
excuse must still be discoverable for the omission of this con- 
fession, by aman of a so decidedly honourable acharacter. His 
mind was directed more to the practical than to the speculative ; 
and, whilst possessed of a healthy feeling for the actual, he was 
endowed with but asmall measure of scientific acuteness: hence, 
he did not fully grasp the consequences of the principles he laid 
down. Further, when we compare him with Arius, there can 
be no doubt that, in the main, his tendency and intention were 
very different from that of Arius. “Si duo faciunt idem, non 
est idem.” The principle referred to, which formed the central 
and main feature of the Arian system, did not hold that position 
in the system of Dionysius; but was a wrong and premature 
deduction from the distinction which must be allowed to exist 
between the Father and the Son. He had no interest in deny- 
ing the reality of the deity of the Son; and the actual infringe- 
ment upon it, with which he is chargeable, was an unconscious 
one. In the very same letter in which he drew that Arian 
conclusion, he laid down completely contradictory principles. 
Instead of the words, £évov rhs ovclas tod marpds, we find 
again the old image of the fountain and the stream, of the root 
and the stem (de sent. Dion. c. 18), and the new one of parent 
and child (de decr. Nic. Syn. 25); which decidedly imply the 
essential equality of the Son and the Father. It was possible 
for him, therefore, with some show of justice, to complain that 
his opponents had given a distorted version of his views. For, 
said he, they quote the first-mentioned words as expressive of 
my full and real views; whereas, those comparisons, as being 
imperfect, I merely threw out in passing; and the more apt 
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ones, such as those just mentioned, I treated in detail. In that 
therefore he did not feel the contradictions of his letter, it was 
the more necessary distinctly to charge him with his lack of doc- 
trinal clearness, rendering him as it did, first incautious, and 
afterwards too ready to give way, and preventing him from 
seeing plainly that, as to the doctrinal principles actually laid 
down, if not as to his inmost meaning and tendencies, he had 
gone over to another point of view ;—to confess which, would 
have been his duty, had he been capable of thinking with 
greater precision and acuteness. 

By the letter to Ammonius and Euphranor he was unable to 
convince his opponents, as in the Nepotian controversy : on the 
contrary, Sabellians must have been confirmed in their own view, 
when they found that the view taken by their antagonist led to 
such results. His letter, in fact, did awaken opposition in the 
minds of some non-Sabellians ; and some of them travelled to 
Rome for the purpose of laying the matter before the Dionysius 
there. Besides what has been just mentioned, they complained 
that he declined to term the Son equal in essence with the 
Father (opoovctos). In his reply to this charge, the Alexandrian 
Dionysius (drodoyia Kat édeyyos) says,—It is not correct to 
charge him with rejecting this word (c. 20). He states, that 
though he could not find the word in the Scriptures, he did find 
the sense; and with this sense his own opinion harmonized. 
With the greatest distinctness, he then declares that he viewed 
the Father as the eternal light, and the Son as the equally eternal 
brightness ; because there cannot be light without brightness. 
He calls the Logos an dzréppova of God, as truly of like sub- 
stance with Him as a human son is of like substance with his 
father (c. 22). When he says, the Father created al] things, 
he does not mean to reduce the Son to the rank of a creature, 
but the Son is posited and meant along with and in the Father ; 
that is, the word Father he considered to be of significance, not 
merely in relation to mundane beings, but also in relation to 
the divine nature itself (c. 15-21). In the main, therefore, 
he returns to the doctrine of Origen, as regards the eternity 
and essential equality of the Son. Nay more; Origen, as we 
have seen, was never able to lay down this essential equality 
with distinctness, because the incommunicable “Ov always ap- 
peared to him to be the properly divine; whereas Dionysius, in 
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entire agreement with his more practical point of view, seems to 
have been no longer confused by the distinction between the*Ov 
and the d0fa of God (Note 36). On the contrary, he believed 
the Father to be the root of all deity; that is, actually commu- 
nicable as respects His @eérns. If Origen said,—The Son is 
the Will, proceeding forth from the divine vods ; so Dionysius 
designates the Father the Adyos éyxeiwevos, the necessarily and 
self-existent Reason, the Son, Aeyos mpornday, the self-objec- 
tifying Reason, the self-manifesting Word, in which Reason 
is immanent,—the former, indeed, being the appearance of the 
latter (c. 23, Note 37). But as the Father and the Son are 
inseparable and indivisible from each other (dyépucror dd.ai- 
perov), even so is in their hands the Spirit; which can neither 
be emptied of Him who sends it, nor of Him who is its vehicle 
and bearer (c. 19). 
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SECTION III. 


THE CHURCH’S CONFESSION OF THE ETERNAL HYPOSTASIS 
OF THE SON, AND OF HIS ESSENTIAL EQUALITY WITH 
THE FATHER, AT THE COUNCIL OF NICHA. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CONTROVERSY PRELIMINARILY CARRIED ON WITH 
SABELLIANISM AND SUBORDINATIANISM. 


THE Roman Bishop Dionysius (see Athanas. de decret. Nic. 
Synod. c. 26) had informed the Alexandrian Bishop of the 
charges brought against him by several African bishops. He 
convened also a Synod in Rome, with the general tenor of 
whose conclusions we are acquainted: Athan. de Synodis, c. 45, 
— AAG twav aitiacapévav TapaTe émioKoT@‘Papns Tov Ths 
"AneEavdpeias érickoTrov, ws Aéyovta Troinua Kab ji) opfoovarov 
Tov viov TS Tratpl, % mev KaTa “Pawpny avtvodos iyavanTncev, 0 
5€ ths ‘Papns érickoros thy mdvtov yvoyny ypades mpos Tov 
opevopov éavtod. Besides this, he appears.to have written a 
work under the title “Avatpom? etc., of which Athanasius has 
preserved a tolerably large fragment (de decr. Nic. Syn. 26). 
In this work, he first attacks the Sabellians, and then those who 
distinguish and cut up the povapyia into three powers and 
divided hypostases, or beings (Wesen), and divinities (Siaxpobvras 
Kal katatéuvovtas Kal dvatpodvtas Thy povapyxiay eis Tpeis Suvd- 
pels Twas Kab pepepiopevas brrooTdcets Kal OedTyTas Tpels: ib., 
Eévas ddjdaus Kal TavTatract Keywpicpévas). I can scarcely go 
with Neander, when he asserts the inaccuracy of the statement of 
the Roman Dionysius, that such doctrines were taught by some in 
Africa (“Church History” 2,1045). It is not at all improbable 
in itself, that, during this trinitarian century, the feeling of the 
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necessity of a Trinity, which then possessed the Church so 
strongly, and which sought satisfaction in all possible directions, 
may have led some to the verge of Tritheism: and this passage 
gives us a hint, where those who gave way to such a tendency 
are tobe sought. It isa modified form of Marcionitism, adapted 
to the striving after a doctrine of the Trinity which characterized 
this century, that here presents itself to us. To Marcion’s God 
of legislation, and to the God of incarnation, there was added, 
at this time, the Holy Spirit. If we note further, as did the 
Roman Dionysius, that the Sabellians were intent above all 
things on the assertion of the divine unity, whereas these Tri- 
theists had landed in a triplicity of principles, we shall agree 
with him in judging them to be diametrically opposed to each 
other. At the same time, this does not prevent us seeing that 
there is a connection between the two. We found above (see 
Note 34, and the passage to which it relates, page 167), that 
when the Sabellians tried to maintain the newness of the objec- 
tive revelation in Christ—a point to which Marcion attached 
prime importance—or, as we are now in a position to say, when 
they yielded to the trinitarian impulse of their age, they actually 
might be easily led to the royais, Siarpéceow, atroppolass, with 
which Theodoret reproaches them. The Arians, too, almost 
constantly charge the Sabellians with dividing the divine unity 
(Note 38); and Athanasius and Hilary partially follow their 
example; so that it is not improbable, that in Africa Marcion- 
itism and Sabellianism were so commingled, that the entire 
divine essence was, strictly speaking, held to be compounded 
of these principles. 

After pronouncing an adverse judgment on the Sabellian 
doctrine, the Roman Dionysius passes on to the consideration of 
the doctrine of the Alexandrian Bishop (without, however, men- 
tioning his name), the natural tendency of which was to reduce 
the Son to the rank of a mundane being. If the Son were born 
(yevntos), if we may say that He was formed and created, then 
there must have been a time when as yet He wasnot. He was, 
however, always in the Father (who can never have been with- 
out power and wisdom), as His power and wisdom (Note 39). 
Of this absurd consequence, that the Father was once without 
Son, those, he goes on to say, appear to have taken no notice, 
who term the Son a creature (xticwa). They do not under- 
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stand Proverbs viii. 22—“ The Lord created me as (geschaffen 
als) the beginning of His ways”—aright; for the passage 
refers to the dominion transferred over created things; and 
other passages which speak of the generation of the Son ought 
to be compared. His view of the true doctrine of the Church, 
which preserves equally the divine Trinity and the holy procla- 
mation of the divine povapyia, he expresses in the following 
words :—“ With the God of the universe, the divine Logos 
must necessarily be united; but in God, the Holy Spirit also 
must be and dwell. But now the divine Trias must needs again 
be combined and summed up in one, as in a head, that is, I 
mean, in the Almighty God of the universe.” (De decr. Nic. 26: 
—Hvdcbat yap avdyxn TO Oc@ rdv ddwv Tov Oetov Noyou" Eudt- 
Aoywpeiv 6¢ 7G Oecd xal évdiatac bas Seb To Eryvov rvedua’ Sn Kal 
THv Ociav Tpidda eis Eva Batrep eis Kopupny Twa (Tov Ocdv THY Oav 
TOV TavTOKpaTopa Aéyw) cvyKeparaLlodabai Te Kal ovvdyerba 
maca avaykn. Mapkiavos yap Tod patarodpovos didaypa, eis Tpels 
apyas Ths wovapylas Touiy Kat Siaipecty (sc. etapépovtos), K.T.d.) 
Dionysius of Alexandria trod so closely in the footsteps of this 
significant statement, in his Defence, that the formula itself is 
legible out of the main position which he lays down. “So we 
unfold,” says he, “ the indivisible Monas into a Trias, and sum 
the ‘Trias up again, undiminished, in the Monas (eis ty povada 
auyxeparatovpeba, de Sent. Dionys.17).’ The utmost differ- 
ence between the two is, that the Alexandrian Dionysius gives 
more decided expression to the distinction than is given to it 
by the formula of the Roman Bishop; and that, further, the 
former allows the hypostasis of the Father more distinctly 
to predominate, if, as is probable, he assigned to the Monas the 
place of the Father. It is possible, however, that the Roman 
understood by «xopu¢y the Father, and that the entire divine 
sphere presented itself to his mind under the image of a 
triangle, whose uppermost angle is the Father.’ 


! The other view would be,—The three constitute the one Almighty 
God, concentring in Him, as different lines converge in one point or in one 
centre. On this view, as well as on the other, the distinctions are taken 
for granted, that is, the existence of a Trinity is presupposed; and then 
steps are taken to combine them. In the latter case, however, the three 
are and remain completely co-ordinated, which was not as yet the case even 
in the system of Athanasius. 
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One might almost wish, with Neander, that Dionysius of 
Alexandria had not so soon given way, but that the struggle 
which so nearly awaited the Church, and of which a feeble pre- 
lude occurred even in the third century, had been fought out 
peacefully and thoroughly between men of like spirit such as 
these. Not merely single individuals, however, but the Church 
as a whole, was destined to take part in the great work, in order 
that the knowledge which should finally result from bringing 
the discerpted elements into the fullest antagonism to each other, 
might the more clearly and surely become common property. 
But even these discussions must have exerted a most important 
influence on the more extended ones that followed, and, as it 
were, have chalked out the course they should pursue. And as 
this struggle preluded the great Arian controversy, so also did 
the decision arrived at prelude the decision in the case of 
Arianism. As the Alexandrian Dionysius, by withdrawing the 
Arian proposition which he had advanced, did justice to that 
general Christian consciousness which had always retained 
its power over him, and which could never be satisfied with a 
redemption effected by a mere creature, however exalted; so 
are we fully warranted in anticipating that the Church, how- 
ever great its previous vacillation, will prove capable of taking 
the right course, relatively to the points which constitute its 
foundation. But even at the time of Dionysius, the circum- 
stance brought out during the struggle, that no one of the 
controversialists was disposed to treat the,Son as a mere crea- 
ture, or even consciously and decidedly to subordinate Him to 
the Father, must have greatly tended to strengthen this common 
consciousness. The principle of the equality of the essence of 
the Son with that of the Father, laid down by the early Church, 
was merely revived by these controversies ; but, in consequence 
of the temporary effort to conceive the Son as posited in time, 
had developed into a clear conviction that Origen’s doctrine of 
the eternal generation of the Son was an inevitable consequence 
of the coessentiality or true deity of the Son, and must be 
adopted by the Church, unless it were prepared to pass over into 
Sabellianism or Arianism. 

From the time of Tertullian onwards, the Eastern Church 
alone was the arena of doctrinal movements; the Western 
Church disappeared from the scene. Dionysius of Rome was 
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the first to lead the Western Church again to take part in the 
movement: but he was so far in advance, as compared with 
Tertullian, and so very different from him, that, in order to 
account for the sudden leap, we naturally look for connecting 
links between the two; and such connecting links there must 
unquestionably have been. Whilst the Greek Church had 
made such affinity with Hellenic philosophy, that it was unable 
entirely to break away from the conception of God, as the 
*Ov (even the dyévntov, which was employed to denote deity 
“sensu strictissimo,” and was deemed predicable of the Father 
alone, was merely a new form of the *Ov),—the natural con- 
sequence whereof was, that the Son could not be represented 
as participating in the inmost divine essence, and must, there- 
fore, even though in part contrary to intention, be subordinated 
to the Most High God ;—the Western Church continued, as it 
would appear, a stranger to the Hellenic philosophy, and its 
idea of God. Taking the facts of Christianity for its starting- 
point, it ventured to undertake the transformation of the old 
conception of God, in a trinitarian sense; and never ceased 
to attribute to the Son true divine substance,—as, indeed, fol- 
lowed naturally enough from the circumstance, that it did not, 
like Origen, assume a divine *Ov back of the divine d0£a, but 
reckoned this divine 6é£a, in which the Son was acknowledged to 
participate, as part of the inner divine essence, or reckoned the 
inner divine essence to the dofa. We have seen that Tertul- 
lian and his school were unable to establish the hypostasis of 
the Son, on which they insisted so strongly, and which, it is 
true, they held to have proceeded forth from the inmost es- 
sence of God, save at the price of a decided subordination 
under the Father. In the hands of Dionysius, on the con- 
trary, half a century later, we find that things wear altogether 
a different appearance,—that subordination, namely, has been 
strongly repressed, and that the unity of the essence of the 
Father and of the Son is not merely asserted, but carried 
out in such a way, that the hypostatic distinction of the Son 
lost the clearness given it by Tertullian, and approximated 
in some measure to Sabellianism; though with the difference, 
that the distinctions in the divine essence were represented, 
not as originating in consequence of the creation of the 
world, but as immanent, eternal, and simultaneous. In order 
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to fill up the gap between Tertullian and Dionysius, a man 
deserves mention, who has been overlooked by recent writers 
on the History of Dogmas,—I mean Zeno, Bishop of Verona. 
The opinion, that the works attributed to him, and which were 
first published at Venice a.p. 1508 (Bibl. Max. PP. T. 3, 
356 ff.), were either written by entirely different authors, or by 
a Zeno who flourished somewhat before Ambrosius (about .p. 
360), and was Bishop in Verona, is based on a letter ad- 
dressed by Ambrosius to Bishop Syagrius in Verona, where 
he says (see Ambr. Opp. 5, 297) :— Puellam (Indiciam) 
Zenonis sanctee memorize judicio probatam ejusque sanctifica- 
tam benedictione—in periculo reatus deducendam arbitrare.” 
But this passage neither says that the nun was from Verona, 
nor that the Zeno who confirmed her was Bishop in Verona. 
On external grounds, little objection can be made to accepting 
the statement as true, that these works were written by a Bishop 
Zeno in Verona, who lived about the time of Origen and 
Cyprian, and under Gallienus; unless internal grounds are 
opposed thereto (compare Bibl. Max. |. c. 357 ff.). But the 
portions which we shall here bring under consideration, con- 
tain a doctrine of the Trinity, such as could not have been 
sanctioned by the Church subsequently to the Council of 
Nicea; and which indicates that their author most probably 
flourished between Tertullian or Hippolytus, and Dionysius of 
Rome. At the same time, the very decided originality and 
individuality of the writings, alone render them worthy of a 
more detailed consideration. In the first Homily on Genesis 
(1. c. 8359a), the author speaks against the eternity of matter, 
and a duality of opposed principles, in terms similar to those 
employed by Dionysius of Alexandria (see above). God is 
rather the principle; out of Himself He gave to Himself the 
principle of being. This is our God, who has discriminated 
Himself into God: this the Father, who, in His abiding state 
(statu, which reminds one of Tertullian), in His entirety, dupli- 
cated Himself in the Son, in order not to rob Himself of any- 
thing. “Hic est Deus noster, qui se digessit in Deum, hic 
Pater, qui suo manente integro statu, totum se reciprocavit in 
Filium, ne quid sibimet derogaret. Denique alter in altero 
exultat, cum spiritus s. plenitudine una originali cozternitate 
renitens. Quemadmodum, si dicere dignum est, duo maria que 
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in semet recumbunt, freto sstus alternos in unum conferente 
connexa; que licet sui proprietate, locis, vocabulisque discreta 
sint, tamen trini profundi vaporis (azoppoias) una virtus, una 
substantia, una est fluendi natura, nec potest incomprehensibilis 
communisque unde dividi magnitudo, et tamen utrunque (utrin- 
que?) commeando largiflua, utrisque propria, nulli privata. Ete- 
nim damnum patientur ubertatis et gratis si adimatur (se. id), 
quod uno eodemque estu alterum ex altero decoratur.” This 
obscure passage compares Father and Son to two seas, each of 
which exists for itself, but whose waters meet and combine in a 
strait. Each of the seas is something by itself; is distinguished 
from the other by its peculiar character, by place and by name; 
but neither is lessened by the existence of the other. Through 
the narrow channel, by which they are connected, both gain in 
fulness, being otherwise of the same substance ; whereas both 
would be losers if the interchange were to cease, and they were 
deprived of the adornment they mutually owe to the meeting 
and blending of their waters. The Holy Ghost appears here to 
be described as the connecting link; but main stress is still 
laid on Father and Son. He speaks in a similar way in the 
third Homily :—“ The Son is equal to the Father. He says, 
—The Father is in Me, and I am in the Father; one embraces 
the other (invicem se capit), with the Holy Spirit.’ The 
relation between the Father and the Son is treated with still 
greater speciality in the Homilies “de eterna Dei generatione” 
(1. c. p. 886). If, on the one hand, what has been adduced is 
sufficient to show, that for the successive Trinity of Tertullian 
he had substituted a simultaneous one, and that, inasmuch as 
he transfers Tertullian’s gradus, as simultaneous, into the status 
of the divine essence, which he conceived to consist of several 
centres, enjoying, notwithstanding their connection, an exist- 
ence of their own, he had not witnessed the Sabellian con- 
troversies without profit; the latter passage betrays, on the 
other hand, a remarkable affinity with Tertullian. It is true, 
the Son is termed “Totus de toto,” not merely “ portio;” the 
Father brought forth in the Son another Self (pater in ipsum 
alium se genuit ex se) out of Himself, out of His ungenerated 
substance (ex innascibili (¢.¢., d-yevvyt@) sua substantia); out of 
God, God is born—out of the unborn One, the only-begotten 
One. But he says also,—Before all the A¥ons, in the secret 
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depths of His holy intelligence, in the counsel of His own mind, 
unsearchable and known only to Himself, the Father embraced 
the Son, not without love to Him, but without as yet revealing 
Him. Hom. 2:—“Out of the mouth of the eternal Father, 
who alone was acquainted with the secret of His own mind,’ 
proceeded the only-begotten Son, the noble guest of His heart 
(cordis ejus nobilis inquilinus), in order that the universe, which 
as yet did not exist, might be created. Thence onwards, He 
became visible, because He was destined to visit the human 
race; though, in all other respects, He was equal to the Father.” 
The third Homily says still more distinctly, that, prior to the 
creation of the world, the Father kept the Son hidden in His 
own consciousness (nescio qua sua conscientia velatum), and 
embraced, not indeed without love, but without as yet fully 
distinguishing Him from Himself (non sine affectu, sed sine 
discrimine). In order, however, to the realization of the order 
of things which had been devised, that unutterable power and 
incomprehensible wisdom thrust forth the Word out of His 
heart. Then Omnipotence propagated itself: out of God was 
born God, who possesses in Himself all that the Father is, 
and has,—not, however, withdrawing anything from the Father, 
for that which is the Son’s is the Father’s, and that which 
belongs to the Father belongs to both (excogitatarum ut ordi- 
nem instrueret rerum, ineffabilis illa Virtus, incomprehensibilis- 
que Sapientia e regione cordis eructat verbum. Omnipotentia 
se propagat. De Deo nascitur Deus, totum Patres habens, 
nihil derogans Patri—quia, quod est Filii, Patris est, quod 
Patris, amborum). The Father rejoices in the other Self, which 
He has produced out of Himself (letatur Pater in alio se, 
quem genuit ex se). The mode of generation is inexplicable ; 
but to suppose that He cannot be termed generated, who pro- 
ceeded forth, is madness. For the Son limits Himself (tem- 
perat se), on behalf of nature; “ne eterne majestatis dominum 
non possit mundi istius mediocritas sustinere.” In these latter 
words, he seeks to guard against the appearance of bringing 
the eternal divine essence of the Son into too close proximity 
to the world; as would seem to be the case, if He first pro- 
ceeded forth from God as His Word, at the creation of the 
world. It is unmistakeable, however, that he represents the 
Son as proceeding out of the heart of the Father, and His 
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determinate “discrimen,” as first taking place at the creaticn 
of the world; and the sole perceptible difference between Zeno 
and Tertullian is, that the former takes greater pains to 
make sure the full eternal deity of the Son in the Father (in 
corde Patris), the co-ordination of the Son with the Father 
after His procession to hypostatical existence, and, in general, 
the permanence and simultaneity of the Trinity. The position 
—that the Father has in the Son His other Self (alterum se), 
or Himself as an object—was further carried out, at a later 
period (in the fifth century), in the treatise appended to the 
works of Cyprian, entitled “De Sina et Zion adv. Jud.,” after 
the following manner: “Salvator speculum Patris immacula- 
tum, eo quod sanctus spiritus, Dei Filius geminatum se videat 
Pater in Filio et Filius in Patre, utrique se in se vident; ideo 
speculum immaculatum.” We shall find similar language used, 
however, even by Athanasius and Hilary. 

The principal momenta of the Christology of Zeno (if the 
sections which treat thereof be genuine; and in favour of their 
genuineness many things plead, although I should not like to 
assert it so confidently as in the case of the previous portions) 
are as follows. We must distinguish a double birth of the Son 
(as Tertullian and Hippolytus taught),—the first was without 
mother, the second without Father. In the womb of the 
Virgin He prepared for Himself a body (nothing is said re- 
garding the soul). Out of love to His image, constricted into 
_ achild, God weeps (amore imaginis suz coactus in infantem 

vagit Deus). The Virgin comprised in herself Him whom the 
world and its greatness cannot comprise. Meanwhile, He 
threw aside His glory, but not His power. He whose eternity 
admits of no age, went through the different ages of man. He- 
who confers eternity on the times, borrowed human life from 
time. Contrary to His consciousness, he suffered as a weak 
man, in order that immortality might become the portion of 
man, who was snatched away by the law of death. This pas- 
sage reminds one of early Christian hymns. Somewhat Doce- 
tical in character is “de nat. Chr. hom. 2,” where he tries to 
show, that if Mary were a virgin in conceiving, she must also 
have been a virgin in bringing forth (sine dolore, etc.). As God, 
He must have been able to be what He willed; accordingly, He 
became what He was not, but did not cease to be what he had 
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previously been (Hom. 1, de nat. Chr.:—“ Vultis scire in com- 
pendio veritatem? actus est quod non erat: nec tamen 
desiit esse ante quod fuerat”). But we need not be surprised at 
these Docetical features ; we know both from Hippolytus and 
Methodius, that they were not foreign to the time. Fora long 
period after Origen, it was an universal custom to slight the 
soul of Christ; and where it is done, it is a sign of high anti- 
quity. Nor, again, need we be surprised at the repudiation 
(hom. de nat. Chr. 1) of Ebionism, which teaches “ Jesum 
Christum ab utero Mariz sumsisse principium, Deumque exinde | 
ob justitiam factum esse, non natum;” of Subordinatianism, 
which does indeed term the Son of God, God, “sed non ex 
Patre nobilitatis perpetuitate progenitum, fuisseque tempus 
quando non fuit ;” and of the “Judea secta,” which refuses 
to distinguish between Father and Son. For, as far as con- 
cerns the second in particular, we have certainly found the doc- 
trine, that there was a time when the Son did not exist, both 
taught under various forms during the third century, and also 
expressly condemned by many teachers of the Church, for 
example, by Origen. 

This is probably the most suitable place for devoting a 
word to some other men of the Latin Church ;—for example, 
first to Arnobius and Minucius Felix, of whom the former at 
all events was an African, and both of whom flourished in the 
third century; then to Lactantius, who was a scholar of the 
former. 

Arnobius endeavoured to demonstrate from the miracles of 
Christ, that He was not one from amongst us (adv. Gent. 1, 
45 f.); but, on the contrary, because of the great gifts which He 
has brought us, deserves to be called God (1, 42). “Deus ille 
sublimis fuit, Deus radice ab intima, Deus ab incognitis regnis 
et ab omnium principe Deus sospitator est missus.” “Ye say, 
it is true,” he cries to the heathen, “ Your Godis dead.” “But 
death is no disgrace ; Socrates and others lost nothing by death ; 
as little did their cause lose thereby. Moreover, the simple divine 
essence did not suffer when Christ died. If the Sybil, whom 
you believe to be filled with Apollo, were to be murdered by 
wicked robbers, would you say, ‘Apollo was killed in her?’ 
Death befell the man assumed by Him, not Him Himself; that 
which was borne, not the vehicle and bearer (mors gestaminis 
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fuit, non gestantis). And even this He would not have had to 
endure, had there not been so great, so mysterious a work to be 
accomplished” (1, 62). The illustration of the Sybil might be 
taken to indicate that he regarded Christ as a mere prophet. 
But he also designates Him, “Deus radice ab intima,” and in 
1, 60, “vis invisibilis, habens nullam substantiam corporalem.” 
So exalted, indeed, was He, that it was necessary for Him to 
throw around Himself a covering of dark matter, on which the 
eye might rest, and on which the gaze of dull contemplation 
might be fixed. Had he presented Himself on earth, in His 
“primogenita natura,” who would have been able to behold 
Him? Wherefore He assumed the human form, and con- 
cealed His might under a cloak of resemblance to our race, in 
order that He might be seen, and might be able to execute all 
that for which He came into the world, in pursuance of the 
behest and commission of the Most High King. His Christ is 
so far from being a man, that he rather verges strongly towards 
Docetism; and he does not appear to have objected even to the 
expression—Christ was “homo simulatus” (1, 61). The real 
kernel of the “velamen” or “ tegmen,” that is, of His humanity, 
is His “ primogenia natura.’ For this reason, he ascribes to 
the death of Christ, as the taking away of that “tegmen,” the 
peculiar effect that He was now seen in His real essence, espe- 
cially by the spirits, who were seized with terror when they dis- 
covered that He was God, whom they had esteemed to be one 
of us. (Exutus corpore, quod in exigua sui circumferebat parte, 
postquam videri se passus est, cujus esset aut magnitudinis 
sciri: novitate rerum exterrita universa mundi sunt elementa 
turbata, tellus mota contremuit, etc. Quid enim restabat, ut 
fieret, postquam Deus est cognitus is, qui esse jam dudum unus 
judicabatur e nobis? 1, 53.) He treats the work of Christ as 
consisting mainly in His doctrine of the true God, who che- 
rishes the same feelings towards all alike, who neither punishes 
nor requires sacrifices ; and in the exhibition, in His own person, 
of the divine longsuffering and tenderness. He was the Mediator 
of the revelation of God. The idea of the God-man had no 
constitutive significance for him; indeed, with his undeveloped 
system, he had scarcely arrived at the idea. Still, we may sup- 
pose without improbability, that he did not wish to appear 
before the heathen with all the mysteries of Christianity, and 
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that he passed over the doctrine of the Trinity in particular, 
because the unity of God appeared to him to supply a peculiarly 
forcible argument in favour of Christianity against the heathen, 
—which argument he perhaps feared to shake by bringing for- 
ward the doctrine of the Trinity, especially as he may have felt 
incapable of fully grappling with the difficulties it presented. 
This, however, is a new proof that he had not penetrated very 
deeply into the soul of the doctrines of Christianity.—Still more 
meagre are the results arrived at from an examination of 
Minucius Felix. He says (Octavius, c. 20),—All philosophers. 
of repute teach one God, even though under different names. 
So that everybody must believe, either that Christians are now 
philosophers, or that philosophers were already Christians. In 
his view, as in that of Arnobius, the principal and characteristic 
doctrines of Christianity are, the unity of God, His invisibility 
and omniscience, His providence, the end of the world, and the 
resurrection of the dead. Of Christ, he only says in passing 
(c. 29),—“ To our religion you ascribe a guilty man, and reckon 
to him his cross. But you wander far from the truth, when 
you fancy that a guilty man could deserve, or an earthly being 
bring about, His own recognition as God (—“erratis, qui 
putatis Deum credi aut meruisse noxium aut potuisse ter- 
renum”). Still, these words imply, not merely that Christ was 
holy, but also that He was not of the earth, and for this cause 
He is believed in as God. “ Woe to him,” he goes on to say, 
“whose entire hope rests on a mortal man; all his help is lost, 
as soon as this man disappears.” Neither Arnobius nor Minu- 
cius Felix allude to the Holy Spirit and the Trinity. 

The peculiar, and as yet little considered, Christology of 
Lactantius, laid down in his “ Institutiones,” belongs properly 
to another place; but the traditional elements thereof, which 
are to a certain extent inconsistent with his own views, both in 
tone, form, and substance, bear a remarkable resemblance to 
that portion of Zeno’s system which we have touched upon. I 
refer to what he says regarding the pre-existent higher essence 
of Christ. This is the more remarkable, as the doctrine of 
Christ’s higher nature, contained in his Institutiones, though 
evidently emasculated, is out of harmony with his general views 
of things, could not be deduced from his premisses, and must 
therefore be regarded as fragments of an entirely different 
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system of the world. Lactantius becomes, on this very ground, 
a striking witness to the correctness of the view we have taken 
of the history of this dogma, prior to Arius. The Son of God, 
says he, proceeded forth from God for the creation of the world, 
as a word proceeds out of the mouth,—hypostatically, however, 
and not as “tacitus spiritus.” This Son is also termed the Word 
of God, which the Greeks express still better by Logos, for 
Logos denotes both word and reason (I. c. 8, 9). He is very 
different from the other angels. ‘“ Quoniam spiritus et sermo 
diversis partibus proferuntur, spiritus naribus, ore sermo pro- 
cedit, magna inter hunc Dei Filium ceterosque angelos differ- 
entia est. Illi enim ex Deo taciti spiritus exierunt, qui non ad 
doctrinam Dei tradendam sed ad ministerium creabantur. Ile 
vero, quum sit et ipse spiritus, tamen cum voce ac sono ex Dei 
ore processit, sicut verbum, ea scilicet ratione, quia voce ejus 
ad populum fuerat usurus, z.¢., quod ille magister futurus esset 
doctrinze dei et ccelestis arcani ad homines perferendi.” He is 
therefore God’s spokesman, produced by God, in order that He 
might speak, “quod ipsum primo locutus est, ut per eum ipse 
ad nos loqueretur, et ille vocem Dei ac voluntatem nobis reve- 
laret. Merito igitur Sermo et Verbum Dei dicitur: quia Deus 
procedentem de ore suo vocalem spiritum, quem non utero sed 
mente conceperat, inexcogitabili quadam majestatis sus virtute 
ac potentia in effigiem, que proprio sensu ac sapientia vigeat, 
comprehendit.” This “sensus” and “potentia” He derived 
from the Father (de Patre tanquam rivus de fonte traduxit). 
If his derivation of the “Sermo Dei” from God, for the pur- 
pose of the creation of the world and of revelation, fully war- 
rants us in classing Lactantius amongst the teachers of the 
Western Church, particularly subsequent to Tertullian, he 
bears a special resemblance to Zeno, through the idea, which 
he repeatedly advances, of the “duplex nativitas” of Christ, the 
one for the creation of the world, the other for the incarnation ; 
then a still closer resemblance, through his description of the 
first birth, which he says was “sine matre.” In this connection 
he protests against the doctrine of Orpheus and Hermes, who 
represented the Son as the fruit of a sexual dualism in God, 
who is both avromdtwp and adtourjrwp. Apuleius quotes, as a 
verse of Orpheus, the words, Zeds dponv yéveto, Zevs auBporos 
évacio vid. At His first birth, on the contrary, we should 
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rather say that the Son was ayurjrwp, and in the second amatwp. 
Finally, Lactantius follows the example of the older writers, 
but specially of Zeno, in applying to the first birth of the Son 
the words, “eructavit cor meum verbum bonum;” and shows, 
in the above passage, how in his view the Son was at first con- 
cealed in the “mens Dei,” and then was manifested through the 
speaking of God. All this sufficiently proves that he too be- 
lieved in the equality of the essence of the pre-existent hypo- 
stasis of the Son with that of the Father. But Lactantius 
undoubtedly betrays also a strong retrogressive tendency. Wher- 
ever the Son is represented as proceeding forth from God for 
the creation of the world, and for the revelation of God in it, 
it is possible in itself that such a doctrinal system may end either 
in Sabellianism on the one hand, or in Arianism on the other; 
and such a vacillation we find to have been characteristic of the 
Fathers between Tertullian and Origen. Nor was it possible 
for it to cease, so long as the various elements had not been 
separated, and the heterogeneous principles to which they alter- 
nately surrendered themselves had not been logically developed 
into opposed systems. The decisive appearance of Sabellianism 
in the third century led to a partial separation of the elements ; 
and, as we see, even Lactantius very decidedly, though, it must 
be allowed, inconsistently, ranged himself under the banner of 
one party. In doing so, he repudiated very distinctly the Sabel- 
lian view, with its denial of an hypostasis, but at the same time 
inclined all the more decidedly to Subordinatianism. Zeno, on the 
contrary, endeavoured to nullify the subordination involved in 
the doctrine, that the Son first proceeded forth from God for 
the creation of the world, by teaching that He was previously 
an object of love in the heart of the Father, coeternal with 
God; but he fails to answer clearly the question, as to the rela- 
tion between the eternal existence of the Son in the Father, and 
His production for the purpose of the creation of the world and 
of the incarnation. Dionysius of Rome, on the other hand, 
appears to have left the idea of the generation of the Son en- 
tirely aside, and to have contented himself solely with the eternal 
unity of the Son with the Father in distinction from Him, with- 
out more carefully inquiring into the mode of this being, or 
asking whether an eternal generation or production of the Son 


took place in God. Dionysius of Alexandria, like Zeno, finally: 
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arrives at a kind of duplication of the vods in the Father and 
the Son (Note 40). 

Whatever other differences there may have been between 
them, and whatever indefiniteness may have characterized their 
expositions, it is evident that this entire series of men, from the 
Eastern and Western Church, had certain fixed and invariable 
doctrinal views. They all clung to the essential equality of the 
Son and the Father, and to the distinction of the Son’s pre- 
existent hypostasis from that of the Father. But we find also 
various indications that the Church was gradually arriving at a 
more and more fixed doctrinal type, of this same general charac- 

er. After the controversy between the two Dionysiuses, Sabel- 
lianism disappeared ever more completely from the scene; and 
in the following century was treated, both by Arians and 
orthodox, as a view already repudiated by the Church,—a 
circumstance which points back to the afore-mentioned Romish 
Synod. In opposition to Arianism, also, the later Church 
teachers appealed to this Synod. But the reaction which now 
set in against the system of Origen, especially against its sub- 
ordinatian aspect, is particularly deserving of notice. This re- 
action was characterized, indeed, by many displeasing features, 
but strikingly demonstrates the correctness of what has just 
been said. The first and milder form of the polemic may be 
found, perhaps, at the close of the Confession of Faith adopted 
by the Synod of Antioch (Note 41). But a still more strong 
polemic was waged about the year 300. It is instructive to 
read, in the Apology of Pamphilus, the points of accusation 
against Origen, as they are the same which were brought for- 
ward even prior to the Arian controversy, and indicate very 
plainly what was at that time deemed necessary to orthodoxy in 
general. Inasmuch as Pamphilus does not say that the oppo- 
nents of Origen were in error on these points, and required what 
was false, but endeavours rather to show that Origen had taught 
what they required; nay more, in that he grants that it would 
have been heresy in Origen to have taught the doctrines which 
his opponents attributed to him; this monument is the more in- 
teresting. Whether he was able to clear Origen of the charges, 
or whether Eusebius took part in the composition of the first 
book of the Apology or not, does not concern us in this connec- 
tion. 'The work was certainly written between a.p. 307 and 309. 
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The first charge is, that Origen did not believe the Son to 
have been born, or begotten,—which does not mean that he 
recognised no distinction between the unbegotten Father and 
the Son, but, as the answer shows, that he did not hold the Son 
to be Son of God by nature; whereas he ought to have taught, 
that He was of the substance of the Father, and of a different 
nature from the creature.’ The second charge was that of re- 
presenting the Son as having arrived at subsistence by wpofory, 
after the manner of Valentinus. The third charge was, that 
he refused to designate Christ God, and made Him a mere 
man. The fourth charge was, treating the history of Christ 
docetically. The fifth, teaching two Christs. In connection 
with this latter point, special remark is deserved by the hint 
that the giving great prominence to the human soul of Christ 
seemed to many to be equivalent to teaching two Christs, and 
was, therefore, a cause of offence. “Si quis sane offenditur, 
quod dixit, Salvatorem etiam animam suscepisse, nihil de hoc 
amplius respondendum puto, nisi quod hujus sententie non 
Origenes auctor est, sed ipsa sancta scriptura, etc. ;—from 
which we see clearly how very far the completeness of the 
human aspect of the Person of Christ was lost to the view of 
the Church, in consequence of the prominence given to the 
doctrine of His higher nature. We shall have occasion to 
make the same remark respecting Athanasius, at the beginning 
of his career. 

Another very important source of information concerning 
the character of the general views of the Church during the 
second half of the third century, are the two Synods of Antioch, 
convened in the years 265 and 270, for the purpose of judging 
Paul of Samosata (Note 42). Their decrees, although they 
undoubtedly lacked a strictly doctrinal form, and had rather 


1 Pamphilus adduces, in reply, a number of passages, in which the Son 
is described as Light of Light; as Love from God, who is Love; as an out- 
flow from God; nay more, as footers with the Father. The latter pro- 
bably originated with Rufinus, though we have found that, on a subse- 
quent occasion, Dionysius of Alexandria, when he was required to use this 
term, showed himself ready to do so. But that, in the main, the translation 
of Rufinus gives a correct impression of the work of Pamphilus and Eusebius, 
ts evident from Jerome’s charge against it, of containing the poison of 
Arianism. Compare the Introduction to this treatise in de la Rue’s ed. 
T. iv. 
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an exegetical character, were recognised as orthodox by later 
Synods. We find in them a strong predominance given to the 
Father over the Son, for example, at the very outset; and 
other words and turns of expression are employed, which would 
probably have been avoided subsequently to the Council of 
Nice. The Confession runs as follows :—“ We believe that God, 
to wit, the Father, is unbegotten, One, without beginning, in- 
visible,” etc. “Through the revelation of His beloved Son, we 
receive a knowledge of Him, though it is imperfect, owing to 
our weakness.” “The Son is yevvntos,” it goes on to say, “the 
only-begotten Son, the image of the invisible Father, the first- 
born of creation, the Wisdom and Logos and Power of God, 
who existed before the A¥ons, not merely in the divine fore- 
knowledge (spoyva@cer), but we confess and proclaim Him, as we 
have learnt from the Old and New Testaments, as God, both 
in His essence and in His hypostasis (ovcia cai imoordce).! 
Whoso denies that the Son of God existed before the founda- 
tion of the world, and maintains that this is to teach two Gods, 
him we regard as estranged from the canon of the Church; 
and all the communities of the Church General are of the like 
opinion (Todroy adddtpiov ToD éxKAnolacTLKOD KaVvdVOS ryoU- 
Hea, Kal wa&oat ai KabortKal exkrAnoia cvpdwvodcw mpiv).’ 
Concerning Him who was always with the Father (ov 7@ 
matpl dei dvra), we believe, that He accomplished the Father's 
will in the creation of the universe. Through Him the Father 
created all things, not as through an instrument, nor as through 
an impersonal wisdom (ody ws 6” dpyavou ov8’ ws S¢ ématipuns 
avutoatdtov) ; for, when the Father begat the Son, He begat 
a living, personal energy (@s S@cav évépyeray wal évuTrécrator). 
He appeared to Abraham, conversed with the patriarchs, now. 
as an angel, now as the Lord, now as God. But we say also, 
that the law was given to Moses by the intervention of the Son 


1 Judging from the context, ovaig, as the antithesis to xpoyvécs:, will 
refer to the reality of the pre-existence. At a later period, the Arians 
frequently adopted the above Confession as their own, possibly for the very 
reason that it corresponded to the requirements of the Fathers of Antioch. 

? The Oriental bishops sent the Epistola Synodica to which this Con- 
fession was annexed to the Western Church, to Dionysius of Rome, to the 
Alexandrian Church, and, indeed, to all bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
xare shy olxovuévny (Euseb. 1. c. 7, 30 init.). 
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(Staxovodvros Tod viod).”" And now the Confession passes on 
from the pre-existent Son to His incarnation :—“ We believe 
and confess, further, that the Son, who was God with the 
Father and Lord of all creation, was sent by the Father from 
heaven, and became flesh, assuming humanity ; for which cause, 
the body out of the Virgin, containing as it did all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, is unchangeably united and deified with 
His deity. Hence was one and the same Jesus Christ pro- 
claimed as God and man in the law and the prophets, and in 
the entire Church which is under heaven is believed in as 
One.” (Tov 8€ vidv rapa 7 matpl dvta, Ocdv pev Kal KUprov 
ToV yevvyTav amavrwv, bro b€ To matpds amoctaddvta && 
oipavav kal capxobévta évnvOpwrnkévat (oporoyodpev, K.T.d.)* 
Suorrep nab Td éx Ths wapbévov chua, ywphoav wav TO wAH- 
papa Ths OedtnTos copaTiKas, TH OcdTyTL atpémTws TvaTar Kal 
teOcotoinrat. (This last expression of Paul’s was allowed 
to pass.) Ob ydpw 6 abrés Qeds Kal avOpwros ’Incods Xpioros 
mpoepynteveto ev vouw kal mpopytats, kal év TH éxxAnola TH 
tad tov ovpavoy Tacn TeTicTevTal, Meds pev Kevwoas éavTdv 
ard ToD eivat ica Os, avOpwros Sé cal ex orréppatos Aavid rd 
Kata capKa, TA wey onpeta Kal TA Tépata, Ta év TOIs Eebaryyedtows 
dvayeypappéva 6 Ocds Fw émuterécas, TO Sé capKds Kal aipatos 
pTecxnkévas Tov adTov TremeLpapévov Kata wdvTa Kal opowoTnTa 
xopls duaptias. Ottw xal 6 Xpiotds wpo tis capxacews év 
tats Oeiats ypapais, ws els, dvdpacrat.”) 

The Confession opens with the following words :—“ It 
seemed good to us to set forth as follows, in writing, the faith 


1 As everything which relates to the hypostatical pre-existence of the 
Son was directed primarily, indeed, against Paul,—naturally, however, 
against Monarchianism in general, and, therefore, against Sabellius also,—so 
should I be inclined to see in this very emphatic mention of the share taken 
by the Son in the law, an allusion to the Sabellians, with whom the Ori- 
entals must certainly have become acquainted after, if not before, the 
controversy between the two Dionysiuses. For the Sabellians ascribed 
legislation to the Father, whereas they excluded the Son entirely from the 
Old Testament. 

2 Then follow the passages, Lamentations iv. 20; 2 Cor. iii. 17; 1 Cor. 
x. 4,9; Heb. xi. 26; 1 Peter i. 10 f.; 1 Cor. i. 24. Ei 02 Xpiorés @cvd 
Wreepess xl Osov oon, xpd aidvay toriv, rw xal xabe Xpiords ev xeel x6 
wird dv rh ovole, el nol rob pecdsore worrwis Exwwolais ewivoeiras. Not a 
word is spoken concerning the soul, which, after the time of Apollinaris, 
would be quite unintelligible. 
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as we have received and held it from the beginning, which has 
been handed down to us, and is preserved in the Holy Catholic 
Church to the present day, which has come to us in an un- 
broken line from the holy Apostles, who were eye-witnesses 
and servants of the Word.” 

By this act of the Church, Ebionism, in its higher Hellenic 
form also was shut out (a circumstance which, as we shall see, 
was not without an important bearing on the Arian contro- 
versies); and if to this end it was necessary to confess the 
pre-existence of the hypostasis of the Son, Sabellianism also 
was excluded; and if, finally, the real motive for the rejection 
of Paul of Samosata was the conviction, that the full concep- 
tion of Christianity requires us to acknowledge that the Deity 
appeared in the Son in a personal form, and was not a mere 
power; if, accordingly, the doctrine of the Son’s pre-mundane 
generation out of the Father were taught, and these two points 
—that is, the pre-existence of the hypostasis and the generation 
out of the Father—were developed into, and summed up in, 
the determinate doctrine of the eternal existence of the hypo- 
stasis of the Son with the Father,—we may see very clearly 
what direction the stream of Church thought was taking, 
towards the end of the third century. It is the direction which 
resulted, by an internal necessity, from the course pursued by the 
preceding history, from its ever fuller and clearer development 
of doctrine, no less than from the inner, ever-present principle 
which gave the impulse. The position of the Arians was that 
of men who are born out of due time; or, to adopt another 
image, they resembled stagnant, or even receding waters; for, 
just as the Church, in consequence of the favourable political 
position in which it was placed, quitted its earlier career—a 
career rich in conflict, and therefore rich in vitality—and en- 
tered on the easy and open, but also flat plain; and further, 
when, in consequence thereof, the vital power by which the 
Church should work up, purge, and appropriate the ante-Chris- 
tian elements, ceased, at all events, for the moment to bear any 
proportion to the masses of the heathen world which now pressed 
into it, the Arians stood still. At this point, however, our atten- 
tion must be directed to a new aspect of the matter. 

As early as the second half of the third century, we find 
within the Church itself, independently of the heathens who 
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pressed rapidly into it, a dangerous mixture with the world, 
and a suspicious attention to externals, to power and mere 
numbers, even at the cost of inner truth; and, finally, an in- 
timacy with heathen philosophy, without the vigour necessary 
to its transformation, which necessarily reacted corruptingly on 
the Christian mind, and sapped the energy of the conscience of 
Christian science in relation to its subject-matter, that is, faith.” 

These external considerations alone, prove that the storm 
which burst at the commencement of the fourth century was 
not sudden and unprepared. On the historian, however, de- 
volves the further task of showing that the possibility of even 
the great Arian movement was grounded in the doctrinal con- 
dition of a previous age, and that, agreeably to a higher order, 
it was both necessary to, and exerted a wholesome influence on, 
the development of doctrine in the Church. 

To this subject the introduction to the next section will be 
devoted, where we shall find the doctrinal materials of the great 
conflict; that is, both the weaknesses and defects of the dogma, 
in the form to which we have seen it grow; and the frequent 
inclinations to subordinatian and Arian representations, on the 
part of the world of cultivated laymen,—inclinations which 
necessarily assumed greater power in the Church the more it 
endeavoured to stand forth in a worldly shape and form. 


1 Let us call to mind Paul of Samosata (Euseb. H. E. 7, 30), whose 
part even Lucian the martyr is said to have taken; the claims of the 
Romish bishops, which rose with every new success; the commencing pomp 
and externality of the Cultus; the opposition already necessary to be 
raised against the worship of martyrs (for example, under Commodian) ; 
the impurity of the view taken of marriage and celibacy ; the beginnings of 
monasticism—a fleeing from the world which only a feeble Christian con- 
sciousness could regard as identical with the denial of the world required 
by Christianity, whilst it really served, along with that other, to make the 
Church hierarchical, that is, to give it a worldly form, whilst preserving 
the appearance of Christianity ; and, finally, let us call to mind how fre- 
quently men highly esteemed in the Church were styled Rhetors and 
Sophists—titles by no means so unobjectionable as that of Philosopher, 
used in the second century. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
ARIUS AND HIS FORERUNNERS. 


Wuart led so many even of the cultivated into the Church, 
from the end of the third century onwards, and from the time 
of Constantine the Great, was not so much an universally dif- 
fused and deeper conviction of the need of redemption and the 
necessity for a redeemer other than man, as the total decompo- 
sition of Heathenism, brought about by philosophy or illumina- 
tism and by Christianity. As compared with Polytheism and 
its superstition, Christianity was the religion of Monotheism; 
and it was distinguished from Judaism by its universalism. It 
was recognised, therefore, as the true religion, and as fitted to 
give life and reality to the final conclusion at which heathen 
philosophy had arrived, to wit, the unity of God, and to secure 
for it a place amongst the convictions of mankind as a whole. 
In which connection, it was not forgotten that the merely nega- 
tive universalism at which the heathen world had arrived, after 
the annihilation of its national gods, was converted by Chris- 
tianity into a positive universalism. For the one God taught 
by Christianity, and the knowledge of whom it deems to be the 
true philosophy, is not a mere idea of the reason, but a living, 
watchful Providence, who reveals Himself for the whole of 
humanity, and thus satisfies not merely the intellect, but the re- 
ligious impulse ; which latter especially can be content with 
nothing short of the communication of God Himself. We can 
thus understand why Christianity took such immense strides, 
and why also it made extensive, in part, at the cost of intensive, 
progress. 

The danger of taking a superficial view of Christianity, and 
the temptation to regard the development of doctrine hitherto 
considered, as a secondary matter, and the living Monotheism of 
Christianity, on the contrary, as the main matter, could only 
have been easily evaded in one way,—to wit, by connecting the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ with a more fully developed 
doctrine of His work and office, and thus giving the former a 
greater hold on the mind. This, however, presupposed a deeper 
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estimate of the doctrines of anthropology, and of the state of 
sin and grace, for which the time had not yet come. Those 
who were truly animated by the spirit of the Church devoted 
their best powers to the subject of the Trinity, and had there- 
with enough to do. Did not the foundation-stone need first to 
be laid ?—what Christianity is in itself objectively, first to be 
ascertained? So long as the reason why Christ ought to be 
regarded as the Son of God, in an hypostatical form, and why, 
because of the appearance of Christ, the old Monotheism should 
be so boldly cast aside, was as imperfectly understood as it was 
at first; many Christians, specially of the just-mentioned mo- 
niotheistic sort, were necessarily driven to regard it as an useless 
expenditure of pains on the part of God, to appear, as the creeds 
of the Church maintained, in the hypostasis of the Son in 
Christ; and to such a feeling neither the Scriptures nor the 
tradition of the Church could furnish a sufficient counterpoise, 
where the religious impulse, whose cry is for a marriage of the 
perfect God with humanity, lacked vitality, and there had been 
no experience of the need of redemption. Precisely in this con- 
nection the circumstance must be considered, that the Eastern 
Church had taken a predominantly theoretical, the Western a 
predominantly practical turn; and that both had diverged in 
many respects from the true religious centre. 

In the East, from the time of Origen onwards, theological 
science flourished ever more and more, but passed frequently 
over into a supernatural intellectualism, which laid chief stress 
on doctrine in general; and, as the character of this Church 
would lead us to expect, on the doctrine of God in particular. 
To regard Christ, however, merely as the teacher, the revealer 
of God, is, at the very outset, to make Him a mere organ and 
means, and not a constitutive element, of that which is to be 
revealed. His person, and therefore the Trinity also, could not 
then be regarded as forming part of the contents of His doc- 
trine, as He would rather be the mere “ principium cognos- 
cendi,” or the formal principle. To this conclusion, too, many 
actually arrived, both Arians and Sabellians. Furthermore, 
the theology of the Eastern Church had not yet freed itself 
from the abstract conception of God, taught by Hellenic philo- 
sophy, as we see most plainly from the circumstance that aseity 
was attributed, not to the entire trinitarian God, but to one 
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hypostasis; the consequence of which was, that this hypostasis 
was inevitably put into the position either of the Most High 
God, or of the entire God, and a constant vacillation between 
Subordinatianism and Sabellianism. It is particularly deserv- 
ing of remark in this connection, that the Church teachers of 
the fourth century very frequently appeal to Philo, to Por- 
phyry, to Plotinus, to Amelius, to Numenius, and other Neo- 
Platonists; and believed that they could find the Christian 
conception of God in an almost pure state in the writings of 
these men, who, in consequence of the Christian influences 
under which they had lived, had constructed a kind of doctrine 
of the Trinity. The Father is the*Ov, the airwov, etc. This 
*Ov, which is the Father, was probably the ultimate foundation 
of the Subordinatianism from which the Eastern Church found 
such difficulty in freeing itself, notwithstanding the evident in- 
compatibility thereof with its religious convictions. We need 
scarcely remark, that such an intellectualism as this could not pos- 
sibly ensure to Christ an eternal significance, nor indeed assign 
to His humanity in general a sure place, but always necessarily 
inclined to seek a one-sided support in the Logos; nor, lastly, 
that there invariably slumbered behind it a superficial view of 
sin, a notion that it could be overcome by higher enlightenment. 
Indeed, there is no doubt that this intellectualism, with its dis- 
regard of anthropology, of the doctrine of sin, and of the work 
of Christ, was already Pelagianistic at the bottom. 

The Western Church, on the contrary, was stirred by a 
spirit of a more practical or ethical kind. It very quickly saw 
the change in the position occupied by Christianity in the world, 
and understood how to make use thereof; accordingly, instead 
of taking up a negative position, or theoretically isolating itself, 
the Church set itself the task of morally transforming the world 
by means of Christianity. This powerful moral impulse was 
embodied in the Western representative of Montanism, Tertul- 
lian, but propagated itself from him in Novatian, Cyprian, in 
Arnobius, Minucius Felix, and Lactantius, the last mentioned 
of whom incorporated a kind of ethics with his Institutions. At 
a later period, Ambrose and Augustine intensified this tendency 
in the direction of religion; Pelagius made it more superficial. 
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I. Lactantius. 


At the period now under review, when, although the Western 
Church was stirred by the practical impulse just described, at 
the same time the consciousness of the need of redemption and 
of the power of sin was still undeveloped, the significance of the 
Person of Christ was limited principally to a reference to the 
will. He appeared in order to bring about right action. Now, 
it is self-evident that, if Christ came merely to be a teacher and 
example of virtue, the Church was at very useless pains in 
bringing forward its doctrine of the Trinity. At this point, 
however, the idea of the ethical incarnation of God, which re- 
quired to be included as a momentum of Christology, was 
brought forward for the first time in a more developed shape. 
Nor need we be much surprised to find that Lactantius, who 
represented this aspect in a vigorous and original manner, did 
not succeed very well in combining it with the Trinity. We 
shall have occasion, however, to recognise that the tendency in 
the Church to assert the identity of the essence of the Son with 
that of the Father, must have been very strong, when it forced 
from Lactantius, with his one-sided ethical fundamental views, 
such a Christology, however defective its form. 

In the view of Lactantius, the ethical constitutes the central 
feature of Christianity. The vigour of his moral consciousness 
expresses itself in a remarkable manner, and in glaring contrast 
with most of the Oriental Fathers, in his work “De via Dei;” 
especially also in his Christology. “He bade His only-begotten 
Son,” says he (Instit. 4, 11), “the Creator of the world (opificem), 
His counsellor, descend from heaven, in order that He might 
carry the holy religion of God to the nations of the heathen, and 
might teach them the righteousness which a faithless people 
had cast away.” Here, indeed, he places religion and ethics 
alongside of each other; but, as is well known, he derives 
“religio” from “religare” (4, 28), and, accordingly, gives to 
the ethical element even in religion the decided predominance. 
Christ he terms, therefore, “Magister, doctor virtutis (4, 11), 
doctor, preceptor justitie” (4, 10, 13, 23, 24, 25). He does 
not understand this, however, merely of His words :—the Son 
was sent to be the “viva preesensque lex,” so different from the: 
Old Testament law, that Moses, the lawgiver, was himself 
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obliged to prophesy His coming (4, 17, 25). He is the bringer 
in of anew law. No one, since the foundation of the world, 
was like Christ, who taught wisdom by His word, and confirmed 
His doctrine by the presence of His virtue (c. 23). But why 
was it necessary for such a teacher to come from heaven? In 
order that henceforth there might be no longer a difference be- 
tween earthly and heavenly. Here he leans for support on his 
supernaturalism. “In homine interna et propria doctrina nullo 
pacto esse potest.” The spirit which is shut up in the body, and 
its perishable nature, cannot by itself understand and lay hold of 
the truth, if it do not learn it elsewhere. The pure knowledge 
of virtue must therefore come from above. But why would not 
an earthly teacher (terrenus doctor), to whom the good had been 
revealed, have sufficed? Because it did not depend merely on 
the teaching, but also on the representation, of virtue, and be- 
cause the former, without the latter, is an imperfect and inope- 
rative thing. An earthly teacher could not be perfect; for, even 
if we were to conceive him in possession of a pure knowledge of 
the good, he could neither grasp the highest virtue, nor resist all 
sins, the incitement to which lies in the body. On the contrary, 
the heavenly teacher, whom His deity made partaker of wisdom, 
and His immortality of virtue, must needs be perfect, both in 
His doctrine and in all things. Accordingly, it is not merely 
necessary for the right teacher of virtue to come down from 
God ; but he alone is the true teacher, who personally embodies 
the good, or who is the living and present law. He is thus led 
by the ethical to the recognition of the necessity of the incar- 
nation, to the idea of the incarnation of the law. God must 
become man in order to realize righteousness on earth. On this 
thought he dwells with peculiar fondness, and by its means was 
able to give an explanation even of the exinanition and the 
death of Christ. “It has often been denied,” says he (c. 
22), “that anything can be taken away from an immortal 
nature, and that incarnation, the burden of the flesh and its 
sufferings, could be either worthy of or necessary for God. 
For surely it must be easy enough for Him to show Himself to 
men, and to teach them righteousness, without assuming the 
weakness of the body; nay, indeed, with the better result if He 
showed Himself as God. For if the power and might of the 
commanding God had approached to men, all would have ren- 
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dered obedience. Why, then, did He come, not as God, but 
poor and lowly, so that He was despised and punished by men? 
Why did He not warn the men who sought. to lay hands on 
Him away, by His power, or escape from them by His deity? 
Why did He not reveal His majesty, at all events, in the article 
of death?” All these objections, says he, I will carefully 
examine and refute, that every one will not merely cease to 
wonder that God should be crucified, but will see clearly that 
Christ could not have been believed in as God had not that 
happened which some blame. 

He who gives a command must himself observe it; other- 
wise, it has no force. For if that which is commanded is good 
in itself, the lawgiver must not separate himself from the num- 
ber and fellowship of the rest of men; on the contrary, he must 
himself live as he teaches other men to live. Only on condition 
that he who commands, puts himself on a level with him who is 
commanded, is the freedom of the latter ensured to him. Then 
the latter is free in obeying; if, however, he who commands, 
does not submit to the law which he imposes on others, and 
lives otherwise than as he commands, those who are commanded 
are not free in their obedience, and cannot be bound to render 
obedience. For this reason, it behoved God to subject Himself 
to His own law; and this He could only do, by becoming a man 
and living as we live. Now, for the first time, is our obligation 
complete. For now no one can any longer say,—‘I am unable 
to do what Thou requirest ; my nature is too weak. Thou for- 
biddest me anger, concupiscence, passion, the fear of pain and 
death, and yet itis against nature : or, if Thou supposest we can 
resist nature, show me how, that I may know.’ What presump- 
tion to impose laws on a free man, which one does not obey 
oneself! Hence comes it, that no man obeys the laws of philo- 
sophers. Rather will I have examples than words; for to talk 
is easy, but to do, hard. Such excuses, which lead to our de- 
spising the teachers when they are men, and, when God is the 
teacher, lean for support on human weakness, are put to silence 
as soon as God subjects Himself to the law,—the condition 
whereof is His incarnation. 

From this statement, we might, strictly speaking, draw the 
conclusion, that the incarnation was necessary to the ethical per- 


fection of God Himself, to the full actuality of His ethical 
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existence. This aspect of the matter he passes over lightly, 
and gives the greater prominence to the ceconomical (c. 24). 
“ Without assuming a mortal body, God could not be a perfect 
teacher of righteousness. For if He came to men as God, He 
could not, even apart from the consideration that mortal eyes 
would be unable to bear the brightness of His majesty, as God 
teach virtue; for without body, He could not do what He had 
to teach, and therefore His doctrine would be imperfect. It is 
true, Thou sinnest not, one might have said to Him; but it is 
because Thou art free from this body of ours. Thou hast no 
desires, because, as an immortal, Thou hast no needs. I, on the 
contrary, need many things, for the support of this life of mine. 
Thou fearest not death, because it has no power over Thee. 
Thou despisest pain, because it can do Thee no harm. But I, a 
mortal, fear both; for both cause me pain. Such excuses the 
teacher of virtue must needs cut short; but he could only do so if 
he were able to say, —‘ What thou callest impossible, I do myself ; 
therefore thy sin is not necessary, but is thy guilt. The flesh, 
concerning which thou sayest, To sin is essential to it, I also 
bear; and yet sin does not reign in me. Pain and death for 
righteousness’ sake, which appear to thee unbearable because of 
the weakness of the flesh, has also its power in me; and that 
which thou fearest I conquer, in order to make thee also a victor 
over pain and death. I go before thee, through that which thou 
callest unbearable; canst thou not follow one who merely com- 
mands ? so follow him who goes before thee as aleader.” Thou 
seest, therefore, how much more perfect a mortal teacher is than 
an immortal one; forthe former can teach mortals, whereas the 
latter, not being himself subjected to suffering, cannot instruct 
in patience. I do not, however, say this in order to place man 
higher than God; but in order to show that a man cannot be a 
perfect teacher, if he is not at the same time God, and there- 
fore able to impress upon others the necessity of obedience by 
heavenly authority : nor, on the other hand, can God be a per- 
fect teacher, if he do not clothe Himself in a human body, in 
order, by carrying out His words into action, to shut up all 
others under the necessity of obedience. The leader to life, the 
teacher of righteousness, must have a body ; otherwise it is im- 
possible that His doctrine should be full and perfect, should 
have root and ground, should abide in and cling to men. He 
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Himself must needs subject Himself to the weakness of the flesh 
and the body, and take up into Himself the virtue of which He 
is the teacher, in order that He might teach it both by word 
and deed” (c. 24). 

Tn order, then, that virtue and the law might abide in us, be 
perfectly implanted in us, Lactantius supposes that it was neces- 
sary for it to assume a living shape, to become man; the good 
must suffer, virtue must become incarnate. But this living 
law, this living virtue, is Christ, God and man, as Mediator 
between the two. (Fuit ergo et Deus et homo, inter Deum 
atque hominem medius constitutus. Unde illum Greci Mecirny 
vocant : c. 25.) 

One might still suppose that Christ, though conceived as the 
living law, as the personal embodiment of virtue, stood outside 
of us, even as did the law of Moses. He reminds us, however, 
that example has a very different effect from commands. It is 
a hand which draws us after itself (He is “ preevius et manum 
porrigit secuturo,” c. 24); it is an attraction and an incitement 
(incitamentum) ; first when the Lawgiver becomes man, does 
His law acquire perfectly obligatory force, and therefore its per- 
fect power (c. 25). Through Him who is eternal, and as man 
also God, God has confirmed the eternal law (c. 17), and the 
law has gained an authority and force, which it would not have 
had if the Lawgiver had been a mere man. Men could not be 
compelled to righteousness by a merely human lawgiver, unless 
a higher power and authority were superadded (c. 25). But 
inasmuch as He is both God and man, necessity is laid on men 
to obey (that is, the law has acquired power to influence) ; not 
by any sort of violence, but by shame, and in such a way 
that freedom, rewards, and punishments remain;—the former, 
because it was still possible for them to disobey if they chose, 
in that He appeared, not in might and glory, but in lowliness ; 
the latter, because they were able to obey if they would. Veiled 
in the flesh, He has shown that flesh also is able to lay hold on 
virtue (carnem posse capere virtutem). The Master of virtue 
became perfectly like men, in order, by His own victory over 
sin, to teach men that sin may be conquered by them (c. 24). 
A spirit without body could not conduct to immortality, for it 
is the flesh which prevents us men from following God; being 
earthly and mortal, it drags down the spirit which is united with 
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it to the earth, and from immortality to death. For this reason 
the Mediator came, God in the flesh, in order that the flesh might 
follow Him, and that He might rescue man from death, to 
whose dominion the flesh is subject. In order that we might 
be able to resist the lusts of the flesh, God has opened up and 
shown us a way to overcome the flesh. The perfect and ideal 
virtue (omnibus numeris absoluta) confers on the victors the 
wreath and the reward of immortality (c. 25). 

This ethical view of the Person of Christ, Lactantius then 
carries out in relation to His work. He by no means denies the 
outward miracles of Christ; on the contrary, he regards them 
as proofs of His higher nature; but still he takes particular 
delight in searching out their ethical significance. They are 
the types of much higher spiritual miracles: and so also have 
His sufferings a deep figurative meaning (c. 26). The heavenly 
power opened the eyes of the blind, and proclaimed by this 
deed, that, turned towards the nations which knew not God, it 
would illuminate the heart of the foolish with the light of 
wisdom, and open the eyes of their understanding to the con- 
templation of the truth. He unstopped the ears of the deaf; 
and thereby proclaimed, that those who knew not the truth 
would soon be able to hear and understand the words of God. 
He caused tongues to speak; for not until the tongue pro- 
claims the power and majesty of God, does it come to its natural 
use, whereas previously it is dumb. In like manner He goes 
through the miracles of healing and the raisings of the dead. 
Not merely what He did, but also what He suffered, had a sig- 
nificance for the future, and announced that wisdom would be 
an object of hatred. The vinegar mixed with gall, which was 
given Him to drink, foreboded to His disciples bitter and hard 
experiences; for truth seems harsh and hateful to all who, not 
knowing virtue, spend their life in deadly lusts. And the 
crown of thorns which surrounded His head denoted that He 
would gather to Himself a divine people from amongst sinners. 
We, who were unrighteous, and were gathered together from 
amongst thorns, surround the sacred head of God; called by 
Him who is the Master and Lord of all living creatures, we 
surround Him like a wreath. He bore tortures, blows, and at 
last death, in order that, under Him as a leader, man might 
lead death, vanquished and bound with chains, as a captive in 
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triumph. But this most shameful mode of death, to which the 
lowest alone are condemned, was inflicted on Him in order that 
He might bring help to the low and weak; in order that there 
might be none unable to imitate Him; and, further, in order 
that His body, which was destined to rise again the third day, 
might remain unmutilated. But, above all, because He was 
appointed to be lifted up, in order that His sufferings might be 
evident to all. And so, in His passion, He stretched wide His 
hands and embraced the world, in order even then to show that, 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same, a 
great people should be gathered together, out of all tongues and 
tribes, under His wings, to receive that highest and exalted sign 
on their foreheads (c. 26). 

It cannot be denied that Lactantius thus struck a new and 
very remarkable chord; nor ought it to be objected, that the 
ethical method adopted by him leads only to a perfect man, but 
not to the incarnation of God. For he maintains that man 
cannot even know, much less set forth, the perfect good apart 
from God. And if, as he hints, the ethical perfection both of 
the law and of God requires that God also should realize virtue 
as a man, living amongst men; and if, further, the revelation 
of the good remains incomplete, so long as the heavenly and the 
earthly are not fully adjusted, until the former manifests itself 
completely in the latter; Lactantius had ground enough for 
teaching an incarnation in the strictest sense, especially as he 
must have been concerned to represent the love which mani- 
fested itself in the “viva prasensque lex,” or “virtus,” as the 
inmost essence of God. 

This, however, he does not carry out: on the contrary, out 
of regard to his Monotheism, he glaringly contradicts the doc- 
trine of the Church; at the same time, also, falling into in- 
consistency with himself. God he considers to be absolutely 
simple and indivisible (Inst. lib. i.). Tt is true, uncultivated 
people, such as misunderstand the Scriptures, are incautious, 
and weak in the faith, look upon Christ as a second God (4, 29). 
But He never called Himself God, in order that He might not 
be untrue to His mission of overthrowing Heathenism, as He 
would have been had He introduced in its place a new kind of 
Polytheism; and in order not to seek His own, and thus be 


guilty of falling away from God, who sent Him (4, 14). Lac- 
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tantius could not indeed have held a mere man to be the living 
law, the personal virtue; for the flesh drags all to the earth, to 
sin, and to death, with the sole exception of Christ. In order 
that it might have no power over Him, He must be an un- 
changeable and perfect spirit, who merely assumed flesh for the 
purpose of vanquishing it, and who, to the end that He might 
be able to withstand its assaults, had been previously established 
in good. He thus arrives at the idea of a higher nature in 
Christ, which he even conceives as a pre-existent hypostasis ; 
but his Monotheism prevents him admitting this hypostasis into 
the inner circle of the divine. We see from this connection 
that Lactantius ought properly to have represented Christ as 
assuming an humanity tainted with the sin of the race, in order 
that He might endure and overcome the temptations which we 
experience, and which, in his view, proceed from the body. 
And, in point of fact, he did not deem the significance of the 
supernatural birth of Christ to be its protecting Him from the sin 
of the race; but He must be born differently from other men, to 
the end it might be certain and plain that a heavenly spirit had 
become man, inthe man Jesus. With the flesh which He bore, 
He took upon Himself sins,—not of course His own sins, for He 
had none, but the sins of the flesh; and the effect of His bap- 
tism was to wash out these sins, as in a spiritual bath (4, 15). 
This higher, blessed spirit (beatus, 4, 8), although he is a 
spirit amongst others (cetert angeli, 4, 8, 16), although he is a 
creature and belongs to the world (factus), is also very different 
from the rest. He was created before all, that He might be 
the Creator of the universe and the counsellor of God. "When 
God was about to put His hand to this glorious work of crea- 
tion, He brought forth an holy, incorruptible, and irreprehen- 
sible spirit (sanctum et incorruptibilem et irreprehensibilem 
spiritum genuit), whom He designated Son. And although He 
afterwards created innumerable other spirits through Him, whom 
we term angels, He deigned to confer the divine name on this 
first-born One alone, the Head of the angels (4, 14), because in 
Him was the fulness of the Father’s power and glory. His 
proper name no one knows, save He Himself; but it will be 
made manifest at the end of the days. Amongst men He is 
termed Christ, that is, King; not because of this earthly king- 
dom, for the taking possession of which the time is not yet 
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come, but because of the heavenly and eternal kingdom. But 
as His origin from God was a peculiar one (see pp. 193 f.), out 
of the heart of God—for which reason, also, the words “ gigni, 
generari,” are applied to Him (c. 6, 8),—so also was His nature 
exalted. The personal Word of God, which He is, abides to all 
eternity; for power and wisdom flowed over from the Father 
into Him, as a stream from its source (c. 8). God having 
determined to send to men the perfect law and the teacher of 
virtue, He commanded the Son to subject Himself to a second 
birth. He entered, accordingly, into the pure womb of the 
Virgin, and clothed Himself with a human body. But because 
Christ came on earth, adorned with virtue and righteousness, 
nay more, because He was Himself virtue and righteousness, it 
was right (He deserved it from all peoples, for His virtue’s 
sake) that He should be believed as God (4, 16). For the sake 
of the virtue and faithfulness He displayed towards God on 
earth, the kingdom and the honour and the dominion were con- 
ferred upon Him, and all peoples and tribes and tongues shall 
serve Him, and His power is eternal, and His kingdom shall see 
noend. Even now He has power with those who honour His 
name, who confess His majesty, who follow His teachings, who 
imitate His virtue; but when He shall come again to judge all 
souls, and to restore the righteous to life, then will He truly be- 
come thé Governor of the whole earth; and the golden age will 
begin (c. 12). In the eternal temple which He founds, He 
will be the eternal Priest (c. 14). Notwithstanding all the 
subordination, therefore, he places Him so high, as not merely to 
assign Him a thoroughly unique position in the universe ; but 
even to see occasion for justifying Christians in asserting that 
they worship but one God, whilst at the same time they speak 
of two, to wit, of God the Father and God the Son (c. 29). 
When we speak thus, says he, we do not mean an entirely 
different one, nor do we separate the two (non diversum dici- 
mus, nec utrumque secernimus) ; for neither the Father can be 
separated from the Son, nor the Son from the Father; indeed, 
God could not be termed Father without Son, nor could the 
Son have been generated (generari) without Father. Inasmuch, 
then, as the Father makes the Son (faciat), and the Son is 
made, both possess one common mind, one spirit, one substance 
(una utrique mens, unus spiritus, una substantia est). The 
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former, however, is, as it were, the overflowing fountain (fons 
exuberans); the latter is the stream which flows out of it. 
“Tle tanquam Sol,” says he with Tertullian, “hic quasi radius 
a Sole porrectus.” Because the Son is as dear as He is faithful 
to the most high Father, He is no more separated from Him 
than the stream is separate from its source, or the ray from the 
sun; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the 
light of the sun is in the ray. Even so, we cannot conceive the 
word without the mouth which gives utterance to it, nor the 
hand and power separated from the body. But all these names 
are given to the Son. And, though a father concede to his only 
and beloved son the title and authority of the master of the 
house, still the house continues one and the lord one. Father 
and Son, therefore, are one God. One is alone, free, the 
Most High God, without beginning (carens origine), in that 
He Himself is the beginning of things, and in Him all things, 
even the Son, are included. And because the mind and will 
of the one is in that of the other, or, better, because one mind 
and will is in both (vel potius una mens et voluntas in utroque), 
both persons are justly termed the one God; for all that is in 
the Father flows over into the Son, and whatever the Son has 
He derives from the Father. Wherefore, also, the Most High 
and singular God (singularis Deus) can only be worshipped 
through the Son. Whoso honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father. 

Lactantius thus approximates more closely to the doctrine 
of the Church, at the close of his treatise on Christ; for, in 
agreement with it, he recognises the equality of the essence of 
the Son with that of the Father, His hypostatical pre-existence, 
and His divine dignity. When, however, he denies that He is 
coeternal with the Father, who alone is without beginning, he 
contradicts his own assertion of the equality of the essence of 
the pre-existent hypostasis of the Son with that of the Father. 
He also, according to what was advanced in the preceding sec- 
tion, fell foul of the clearly indicated tendency of the Church 
subsequently to Origen; but, at the same time, he must be 
allowed to have been justified in entertaining the view he did, 
so long as teachers of the Church, like Zeno of Verona, main- 
tained that the generation of the Son occurred simultaneously 
with the commencement of the world. For thus the generation 
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of the Son and the creation of the world were brought into too 
close proximity. When, then, he modified this view of the Son, 
as originated prior to, and for the purpose of, the creation of 
the world, which was traditional in occidental Africa, by placing 
the Son in the series of mundane beings, and thus representing 
Him asa, creature, even though the highest, he separated, indeed, 
elements which, though incompatible with each other, Tertul- 
lian had combined in his system ; but fell, in consequence, into 
inconsistencies, and failed to meet the claims of his own ethical 
construction of Christology (see p. 210). Nor did he ward off the 
danger of Polytheism; for he gave to a creature the name of 
God, designated Father and Son the one God, and attributed 
to the Son equality of essence with the Father, in such a way 
as to give the idea of creation an ethnic and emanatistic colour- 
ing. Even at this point, it is clear enough that Monotheism, 
out of regard for which he adopted subordinatian views, is more 
coinpletely secured when the Son is put on an equality with the 
Father, than when He is subordinated in any sense, at all satis- 
factory to the Christian mind. Indeed, Lactantius himself was 
at last compelled (c. 29), for the purpose of securing the unity 
of God, to recognise the equality of the Father and the Son 
(una mens, unus spiritus, una substantia). 

By this doctrine of the pre-existent and created: Son was 
his Christology also destined to be pressed; for it is incom- 
patible both with a true humanity and a true self-abasement. 
The highest of the angels can naturally only assume a human 
husk, the body; otherwise, two complete, finite beings would 
be, as it were, incased in each other. Further, that higher 
spirit comes to the earth with virtue already perfect; and yet 
He is to be an example to men, and is to grow in virtue and be 
rewarded for it; whilst, at the same time, as an eternal spirit, 
He is unshakeable, and therefore in no danger whatever from 
the assaults of the flesh. That a being with such a nature bore 
merely an apparent resemblance to us, who possess a soul, and 
are through it exposed to temptations, could only have escaped 
the notice of Lactantius in consequence of a further fault of 
his, that, namely, of regarding the spirit of man as perfectly 
good and pure in itself, and of attributing evil entirely to the 
body. Herewith also are connected Pelagian principles, such 
as, the presupposition that, if we have the perfect image of 
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virtue before us, our spirit is capable of the same virtue, and of 
vanquishing the flesh; which involves him in plain contradic- 
tion with the argument he had previously employed, that an 
earthly teacher could not be without sin, and that a higher 
power, a heavenly teacher, is therefore necessary to the exhibi- 
tion of perfect virtue in the flesh. For, indeed, our moral power 
would be greater if He needed the indwelling of the Word, in 
order to set forth perfect virtue; whilst we, through simply be- 
holding this representation, without the communication of His 
power, and even without having previously attained the forgive- 
ness of sin by Him, are able to rise up to heaven. It is at this 
point we see that Lactantius must either attribute a higher sig- 
nificance to Christ, or the pains he is at to posit such a person 
as he does, are useless and without sufficient ground. The 
fault thereof, however, must by no means be sought in the 
stress he lays on the ethical, but in his inadequate conception 
of the ethical. His virtue is confined to secondary spheres ; 
even the moral relation to God is not more carefully considered. 
Had he distinctly recognised the ethical to be the highest, as, in 
agreement with his entire tendency, he should have done, he 
would not have been able to call a secondary being the “lex 
viva,” but the Most High God alone. Then the question 
arises,—Can a subordinate being bind us to unconditional obe- 
dience to the law in his own name? Or, can the arbitrariness 
which is not bound to the law find a place in God, when it can 
find no place in Him who is the living law? In that case, the 
ethical has in the last instance no hold, is based on caprice, and 
has its ground, not in the sphere of the absolute, but in that of 
the secondary. Had he conceived God Himself to be the living 
law, the appearance of the living law would have been, as the 
Church teaches, the appearance of God Himself, and the latter 
might have been shown to be an ethical necessity. Lactantius’ 
strange doctrine of the “manus sinistra Dei,” the Holy Spirit 
who takes part in the evil, the “interpretamentum boni,” is a 
clear enough proof that he deemed it necessary to think God in 
false and fancied exaltation above the ethical. But to represent 
arbitrariness, caprice, as the highest in God, is simply the prac- 
tical Occidental expression for the absolutely indeterminate “Ov 
of the East,—it was falling back into the physical. A similar re- 
gression was his making the body the seat of sin; in consequence, 
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however, of failing to show completely that the ground of the 
ethical is in God Himself, and therefore of not recognising its 
absoluteness, he failed also to see that the ethical must root in 
fellowship with God, and in His real communication of Himself. 
Had he weighed this properly, he would have arrived, with his 
deeper view of the divine righteousness (de via Dei), at a clearer 
conviction of the necessity of the atonement, which is quite left 
out of sight, even in the beautiful remarks which he makes con- 
cerning the death of Christ. In this way, also, the significance 
of Christ the Mediator would have been heightened ; and both 
for the sake of the atonement and of vital fellowship with God 
(necessary to be established even on account of the ethical 
alone), he would have been driven to see in Christ, not the 
presence of an exalted finite spirit, but of the Most High God 
Himself. 

With all this, however, we must mention, to his praise, that 
he did not regard Christ as a mere organ of God, as a means in 
God’s hand, as Sabellianism was compelled, and as Arianism 
was inclined, to do. In his view, Christ is an end in Himself, 
and that in a sense which does not hold of men or spirits in 
general; He is, namely, the object of divine worship together 
with the Father. He recognised it also as necessary to the per- 
fection of the Son, that He should have fellowship with the 
Father, nay more, that He should be of one substance with the 
Father. 


Il. Eusebius of Caesarea. 


In casting a glance at the Eastern Church prior to the 
appearance of Arius on the scene, the system of Eusebius of 
Cesarea gives us the truest picture of the points which the then 
prevailing doctrine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ 
had left unsettled, and which rendered it possible for many to 
continue vacillating between Subordinatianism and Sabellian- 
ism. He stands both near enough to, and far enough from, 
Arius and Athanasius, to show us plainly that the decision 
arrived at by the Council of Nicsea, in the case of Arius, could 
not but be adverse; and that, notwithstanding, the controversies 
which succeeded that decision were still a possibility. We learn 
from him, further, that the Church had arrived at a point at. 
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which it could not stand still, but must choose one or other of 
two courses,—either to take a step in advance, and define the 
indefinite, or to go backwards either into Heathenism or into 
Judaism. 

It has been matter of controversy for a long period, whether 
Eusebius should be reckoned orthodox after the Nicene standard, 
or be classed with the adherents of Arius.! In recent times, the 
Catholic Church has shown a decided inclination to the latter 
supposition ; the former supposition has become almost tradi- 
tional with investigators belonging to the Anglican Church.’ 
German science, on the contrary, is pretty unanimous in the 
opinion, that neither of the two is the case.’ In fact, his doc- 
trinal system is a chameleon-hued thing, a mirror of the un- 
solved problems of the Church of that age. 

According to Eusebius, God is in His inmost essence one ; 
only with an eye to the world, and God’s relation to it, can we 
speak of a Trinity. To hold that the unity of God, or the Monas, 
expresses that which is inmost in God, and not that the unity 
is to be conceived as containing plurality within itself, appeared 
to him necessary, whether regard be had principally to the 
general, or to the distinctively Christian, idea of God. Inas- 
much, namely, as God is the highest, and as this highest can 
only be one and not several; inasmuch, further, as there cannot 
be more than one uncreated being; contemplation, in its loftiest 
flights, arrives at the One. This One is exalted above all plu- 
rality, for plurality has place only in subordinate spheres; it is 
absolutely perfect in itself, self-sufficient, and is as far from 
needing, as it is from suffering itself, to be complemented by 
another. It lies out beyond all that has been created, because it 


1 Amongst the ancients, Socrates, Theodoret, Gelasius Cyzic. pronounce 
him orthodox; Athanasius regarded him with a degree of suspicion; Epi- 
phanius and Jerome treat him more harshly. 

? For Arian, he is held by Petavius, Baronius, Montfaucon (Coll. Nov. 
T. I. xv.-xxix.), Clericus, and Mohler; for orthodox, by Montacutius, G. 
Bull, Cave (Hist. liter. Appendix, Diss. 3, pp. 193-206), and with a refer- 
ence to the work of Eusebius on the Theophany, first edited by himself, 
Samuel Lee, in a longer treatise (pp. xxiv.—xcii.). Valesius, also, takes the 
favourable view of the case. 

® Martini, Eusebii Cesar. de divin. Christi sententia, 1795; Baur, Tri- 
nitat. 473 ff.; and specially Heenell, de Euseb. Cas. religionis christ. de- 
tensore,” Gott. 1843, pp. 42 ff. 
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is absolutely self-caused: for this reason, it cannot be compared 
with the world; and to attempt a comparison is godless. There- 
fore, also, is it the Unutterable, the Tnexplicable, Being abso- 
lutely (76 *Ov), or the primal substance (4 rpétn Ovcia) ; it is 
aseity conceived as a person. In setting forth this (as he 
deemed it) exalted conception of God, Eusebius was quite 
aware of his accordance with the Neo-Platonists; but it did 
not seem at all objectionable, that the extra-Christian and the 
Christian idea of God should be identical. In its relation to 
all things lying outside of this unity, he designates the “Ov, 
apy?) dvapyos, the rparov aitiov.! But as respects the Chris- 
tian idea of God, it is universally allowed that even the Son is 
not self-caused, but is caused by the Father; and if the Son is 
generated, then the Father alone can be described as ungene- 
rated. But as the Ungenerated is one and the same with the 
*Op, the Christian expression “ Father” is to be referred to the 
“Ov; and as that aseity, and the supreme unity involved therein, 
constitutes the proper essence of the Deity, deity can be predi- 
cated alone, “sensu eminenti,” of the Father. He is the repre- 
sentative of the wovapyia. If another, for example, the Son, 
were coeternal with the Father, we should have two eternals, 
or Polytheism (adv. Marcell. 2, 12). 

By this line of argument, however, Eusebius meant rather 
to establish than to do away with the Trinity. As Polytheism 
is abhorrent to faith, the Christian mind could never acknow- 
ledge a Trinity if Father and Son were placed on exactly the 
same level. And if they be supposed to constitute together 
the one Eternal, we should arrive at Sabellianism. For, either 
both would be completely the same, and then every trace of a 
Trinity would be blotted out;? or if they constituted one, in 
the sense of one being the complement of the other, neither the 
Father nor the Son would be complete, neither would be en- 
tirely the one, by Himself, apart from the other. If, however, 
they need another alentent to constitute their being, mefther of 


1 Compare Prep. Evang. 11, 9, 16-19. Theoph. 2, 24. 27. 29. 

2 Adv. Marc. 2,12:—0¢ 84 Mepxenros, olndels &iDiov sivas avtdv rod Orov 
Adyov, rourésriv dysvvgrov, woAAGKIG Aplacto, ov cvvopay, Ors Ei peev Erepoy ToD 
Osod rev Adyov Deouss, Sv0 Zorcs cki'dice, 6 Adyos xal 6 Ocds noel ode Er’ teres 
doy win. Ei 3 éy Adyorro didiov, rév cevrdv épilopeevos elvas tov @ecy ro 
ney py yueevdy Tov—TaBErrsov cuoroyiacs, viowerope tov ver elodyav. 
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the two would be a perfect, self-sufficient hypostasis ;' but the 
one must be reduced to the rank of divine qovornres, that is, 
become a predicate, and the other be recognised as the subject : 
in which case, the distinction can have no reality. Or the one 
will be accident, the other substance; or the one divine essence 
will be divided into several parts, which taken together consti- 
tute the Deity. In either of these cases, the hypostasis of the 
Son, which is universally recognised as necessary, would become 
an unreality ; for the Christian mind is not satisfied that God 
should be in Christ as a mere power, or transitorily, but demands 
that He have a personal existence in Him. 

Precisely, therefore, in order that a lofty and permanent 
significance may be attached to Christ, and that a Trinity may 
be possible, the Son must be regarded as something different 
from the Unbegotten One, who is the highest deity itself. 
He must be the Sebrepos Oeds, in rank (teu) inferior to the 
Father; He is the de’tepa ovola or irdctacts ; the Father is 
to be conceived as existing prior to Him (mpotmdpywv), not 
indeed in time—for before the creation of the world there was 
no time—but causatively: for the Father is the highest and 
ultimate aitiov.? Both His being and the mode of His being 
the Son derives from the Father, and that through the medium 
of His will and purpose (yan, rpoaipecis, Bovdn).? 

The idea of God, therefore, is complete, prior to and apart 
from the Trinity; the unity alone constitutes the full concep- 
tion of God, and not the plurality with the unity; the povapyia 
is God, “sensu eminenti;” and the fovapyia pertains to the 
Father alone. God’s being a Trinity depends on His will. At 
the same time, this does not signify that God might be other 


1 Demonstr. ev. 4, 3, ed. Paris, 1628, p. 148:—O yey xal tavrov 
reAsios xa) patos Gs warip xal tic ToD vied ovoTdoews airios, ovdey sig cup 
TAgpwcw Tis Eavtod bedryTo¢ wape Tov vied AawBavav. 

* Dem. ev. 4,3:—'O 8¢ as && wirlov (warpés) yeyouds vids, devrepos ob 
totiv vids xabiotyxer, mapa Tov warpes xal ro sivecs noel rosdade elves elAnQus. 

3 L. c."H wey aby? (this had been the favourite image of Origen; but 
it seemed insufficient to Eusebius, because of its physical, or even emanatis- 
tic character) od xara xpoclpeor rod Quros txrAcuret, nara d2 ts rig ovales 
aupePsBnnxds exapiorov. ‘O dé vids xara yuauny nal wpocelpeow cindy vatorn 
tov warpos. Bavandels yelp b Oss yévovev viod woerip, xa) Dag devrepov xard 
a dvr tavTg dPaposomevor, vreoryoero. He designates the Son also dyysovp- 
ynjoo, dpyirexrdvnna. Dem. Ry. 4, 2. 
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than trinitarian, for it is impossible to God not to will the per- 
fect. Indeed, Eusebius seems to have introduced volition and 
consciousness, simply in order that nothing in God might appear 
to be dominated by an unconscious being, by a mere natural 
necessity. The doctrine of the Church, also, really had this 
same end in view, when it connected the eternal self-causation 
of God with His self-love; with the difference, however, that 
Eusebius most decidedly represents the self-grounding of the 
Trinitarian God as a grounding of the Trinity by the Father ;— 
the Father alone being the cause of Himself, the Son being 
grounded by the Father. In one aspect alone was Eusebius 
able to conceive the Son as eternally in God, and so, to a certain 
extent, to represent Him as a constitutive element of the entire 
conception of God. Namely, that which the divine will posits 
or generates must have already lain eternally in the under- 
standing and will of God (potentia) ; above all is this true of 
the Son, who was spoken out of the heart of the Father, who is 
His manifested understanding and will. Eusebius, however, 
does not further lay stress on, or follow out, this idea of the 
eternal being, which the Son had whilst He was still entirely 
immanent in the Father, and, as it were, nothing but an attribute 
or quality of God Himself. That by itself would have seemed 
to him an approximation to Sabellianism, because it represented 
Christ as without hypostasis. He does not even term this eternal 
existence of the Son in the Father, His eternal generation.’ 
But what necessity of reason was there for Eusebius actually 
positing a Trinity, when he believed the Father, therefore also 
the Supreme Deity, to be completely the Deity, even apart from 
the Trinity? To take this step, he was induced, partly by in- 
terest in Christianity, and partly by a regard to the world in 


 Theodoret H. E.1,12:—Exel zoel aplv tvepyelee yevundivecs, duvetpees nv 
ty c@ warpl ayevyntas, avros TOU warpos ws xol Poortws del, xol cwripos 
nel Ouvcwss wevre, dvto¢ dsl re nal xara ro andra, noel douvrus zxovros. The 
passage is not contained in Socrates; nor is it quite certain whether these 
words belong to Constantine or to Eusebius. That they fit into the system 
of Eusebius, although he could not have said, ‘‘ There was a time when the 
Son existed in God alone,” is clear from what has been advanced above. 
On the contrary, the mode in which Lee (1. c. L. not.) tries to reconcile 
the passage with Nicene orthodoxy, is unsatisfactory. For bvvéwes, 28 
opposed to évepye/a, signifies not power (Gewalt), but potentially (der Potenz 
nach). 
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general; and so far is he from being sparing in lofty predicates 
for the Son and Christ, that we are decidedly justified in saying 
that he does not teach subordination for its own sake; on the 
contrary, he willingly rose as high as seemed compatible with a 
due regard to the dyévuntov of the Father. 

The Father, or God, cannot communicate His being, that 
is, the @yevvnoia ; He is unapproachable; He cannot be in any 
respect compared with the world, and therefore cannot enter 
into any direct relation to it. From this it follows, that He, by 
Himself, could not be its Creator. He is too high to be a 
Creator; which, of course, implies that creation is too low for 
Him: it could not bear Him and His hand; it would be con- 
sumed (Dem. Evang. 4, 13). This shows us clearly enough, 
that the inmost being of God is conceived, not as Love, but as 
abstract infinitude. On this ground, a middle being is required, 
which is neither the Father nor the world ; for if it were either 
the one or the other, it could not create. This middle being, 
even apart from the incarnation, is the Son (Dem. Evang. 4, 
13); He is the Logos, who did not abide in God (&éov pévav 
év novydvovts TO Twatpl, adv. Marcell.'1, 1), but came forth, and 
thus acquired an independent existence, became an hypostasis, 
which needed not another to complement it, although He needed 
the Father as the ground of His being. So far, indeed, from 
needing to be complemented, He is in Himself a separate and 
distinct totality. He is not to be counted part of God in the 
highest sense ; for the principle of His being is in another. But 
as He is not God, so also is He not world; for He is endowed 
with all divine attributes,—with omnipotence, wisdom, and so 
forth, even as is the Father Himself. He was not merely not 
produced out of nothing (even the world, in the view of Euse- 
bius, is not created out of nothing, but the divine will and the 
divine power supplied, as it were, the material), but He was be- 
gotten in an unique manner of God, Light of light (Dem. Ev. 
4, 3); nor is He merely like, but really carries within Himself, 
the essence of God. Here also we meet again with the Ori- 
genistic distinction between God as subject and the divine 
predicates (8dfa). So far as the Father is the supreme divine 
subject, so far can the Son, of course, be termed God only figu- 
ratively, or in a derived sense; He bears this title, namely, in 


so far as, like God, He is One in Himself, and by His unique 
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character sets forth the unity of God to the world; and as God 
in Himself, is the supreme principle of all, so He is the prin- 
ciple of the universe.’ But if we look at the predicates, which 
in the wider sense appertain also to the essence of God (a)- 
powa Ocod, or ris matpixhs OedryTos), and are frequently attri- 
buted thereto by Eusebius,—they themselves, and not merely 
their likeness, appertain to the Son. To describe the matter 
briefly—the Son was a personal duplication of the mode of 
existence of the divine attributes, which themselves are of a 
divine essence; irrespective, however, of the divine subject, 
which as dyévyntov is incommunicable.! This is the sense 
of his favourite designation,—The Son is the Father’s perfect 
image (Theol. Eccl. 1, 2, 1. c. pp. 61, 62; Dem. Ev. 4, 8); 
and hence, taken in the whole, he ought rather to be classed 
amongst the Tritheists, than amongst the Arians. The Son is 
not the original; nor is He a duplication of God in Himself; 
but the copy, that which is posited. He not merely has the 
characteristic features of the archetype, that is, the divine attri- 
butes in perfection, but is Himself living and hypostatical, and 
therein also similar or equal to the Father. For this reason, 
Eusebius could find no difficulty in attributing to the Son the 
same nature as to the Father, without tliereby retracting any- 
thing of the dyevvnoia of the Father. 

He would appear, therefore, to be the independent organ of 
God for the creation of the world—an organ which, like the 
Father, has life in itself, though, unlike the Father, not out of 
itself. He is the metaphysical, personal Mediator between God 
and the world, the bond which connects the world with the Un- 
created One, and constitutes it capable and worthy of existence.’ 


1 De eccl. theol. 1, 2 :—The Son is Son not merely through His earthly 
birth, but through His birth from God the Father, before all ons, xeé’ 
hy TO wAnpae tie warpiniis Osorntos xal abrov vicy Osdv vxcorgouro (com- 
pare Dem. Evang. 4,3). He then goes on to say,—Ovx idsdxrnrov xal 
Tou werpos dDupiopévov, ovd’ ckvcepyov tive noel cbyévynrov, ovde dArobEy wore 
Zevny nal tov weerpds drrotploy ePernxcpesvoy bedrnra, 8& wbriis be t45 warping 
Herovalas dowep dxd wnyis ex’ airdy xpoxsomtvns wAnpovzesvov. For this 
reason, Eusebius designates the Son eiréAoyos, adrocoPic, and even wiré- 
cog; for although grounded by God, He has all this in Himself, as in a dis- 
tinct and separate totality. He is réAcsos dad reneiov, etc. 

2 As in Philo’s system; but far more definitely hypostatical. See the 
Dem. Ev. 4, 5, 13. 
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He is its head and first-born, and through Him the world has its 
perfection: He is also the bond running through the universe, 
and as it were its soul: He is not, however, diffused through 
it, but hypostatically concentred in Himself. As the creative 
principle of the world, which comprises in itself the imitated 
fulness of the deity, He does not form a mere part of the world, 
but occupies in it an unique or specific position: by no means 
the position of a mere means; He is the highest personal good 
in the world, wherein consists its perfection. As the world is a 
péya c&pa, with many members, so must the Son also neces- 
sarily be one, its soul. In this respect also, He is the image of 
the Father, setting forth His wovapyla (Dem. ev. 4, 5.3; Eccl. 
Theol. 1, 2). We can only conceive of one most perfect thing 
amongst the many; and this most perfect thing is the Son, who 
is in all points as like, or equal, to the Father as is possible, 
unless we substitute identity for distinction, and thus adopt the 
Jewish error, which renounces the highest boon (ryépas), to wit, 
that new view of the world which secures to it unity and good- 
ness through its Mediator, in whom, as in its head, consists its 
perfection (compare the de eccl. theol. 1, 4; Dem. Ev. 4, 3. 5). 
But He is the personal, creative principle of the world; it 
follows, therefore, that as time first came into existence with the 
world, He could not have been begotten, that is, He could not 
first have attained an hypostatical existence outside of God, 
in time. He was begotten before all Avons, and is in so far 
avdpyos, that is, without beginning in time, for He was be- 
gotten out of time. We see thus, that had it been necessary, 
he might have described the generation as eternal, though in a 
somewhat different sense from Origen’s. He did not do so 
however ; nor, further, does he ever style the Son cuvaidios with 
the Father. Plainly in order to be able to give more decided pro- 
minence to the distinction between that which is cause and that 
which is effect, he avoids teaching the coeternality of the two, 
notwithstanding he also maintained the Son to be exalted above 
the world and time, and therefore rejected the position —“ There 
was a time when the Son was not.” He was able to say, and 
actually did say, The Son was always with the Father. He 
might even have consented to the use of the term cuvaiSvov, on 
the understanding that the causal relation should be left un- 


1 Dem. ev. 4, 3, p. 149 :—1G rarpl dg vidv dick weevrds cuvdvree. 
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touched. For its integrity seemed to him better assured, when 
as it were an interval was left between the Father and the Son, 
by way of sensibly expressing the logical relation, about which 
he was really concerned. The difference between him and Ori- 
gen, therefore, is the following :—For the doctrine of the eternal 
generation, and the principle that light is inconceivable without 
brightness, he substituted the idea of the untemporal generation 
before all ons. He was not satisfied with the image employed 
by Origen, because, to teach that the procession of the Son was 
inevitable, seemed to him to be emanatistic, ethnic, unworthy of 
God; because brightness could be taken as a mere quality of 
light, that is, as a mere accident of the divine substance; in short, 
because the figure appeared to favour Sabellianism. Further 
reasons were—because it implied the hypostasis of the Father to 
be imperfect in itself, without the Son, even as light is not light 
without brightness; and lastly, because it did not express the 
ayévyntov of the Father, which is to be conceived as mpoizro- 
xeiuevov.' On the other hand, however, he again exalts the Son, 
attributing to Him divine odc/a, more frequently, and in amore 
comprehensive manner, than Origen. Nay more, in relation to 
the first he says,—-The idea of the Son is involved in that of the 
Father; the Son was always with the Father, and so forth: it 
is clear, therefore, on the whole, that he had no intention of form- 
ing a lower estimate of the Son than did Origen. The conse- 
quence of Eusebius giving, as it were, a sensuous stamp to the 
causal relation between the Father and the Son, was that he con- 
ceived the procession of the Son to have been effected by one 
single act of God, whereas Origen represents the generation as 
a continuous thing. 

From the metaphysical position assigned to the Son rela- 
tively to the world, as its Mediator, it naturally follows, that He 
is the principle of all revelation, both of the general revelation 
(Dem. ev. 4, 6. 10. 18) and of the historical revelations made 
subsequeatly to the Fall. Even in Old Testament times He 
appeared in the form of a man (Dem. ev. 5, 11, p. 218); and 
rays of the Logos were in the prophets (Dem. ev. 4, 10: “ Bpa- 
xelae drives of His light”). But the entire Logos appeared 


1Dem. ev. 4,3. He prefers the image of edwd/e to that of light and its 
brightness; for twd/« proceeds forth from ointment, and forms an inde- 
pendent atmosphere, without diminution or division (Dem. ev. 4, 3). 
VOL. II. P 
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under the New Testament, to heal humanity in its deeply 
sunken condition (Dem. ev. 4,10). He appropriated a truly 
human body out of Mary, without therefore renouncing His 
indissoluble unity with the Father, or rendering Himself pas- 
sible. The sun does not suffer, says he, after the example of 
Origen, when its rays shine on an impure place: the relation 
of the Logos to the humanity, appropriated by Him, was a 
purely active one; the relation of the humanity was a passive 
one,—it was the harp, the Logos was the player (Dem. ev. 4, 
13). The death of Christ he views as a sacrifice, as a propitia- 
tion for our sins; and displayed, at this point in particular, the 
deep Christian interest he took in the incarnation of the Logos 
(Dem. ev. 4, 12). After His exaltation, His body was deified 
and swallowed up in deity; but neither His hypostasis nor His 
kingdom shall ever come to an end. 

This idea of Christ, which existed prior to the Council of 
Nice,! was entertained, not by an isolated few, but by very 
many in the Church about a.D. 320 (Note 43). In agreement 
with the great body of the Church, he regarded it as equally 
certain with Monotheism itself, that the distinctively Christian, 
new element, that the highest element, is the reconcilement of 
God through God in Christ (Eccl. Theol. 1, 2); that the divine 
was given in Christ in a personal form; that thus the true view 
of the world was opened up to men—that view, namely, accord- 
ing to which, humanity, nay, even the world, is a great whole, 
one body, whose eternal Head is Christ, the Prophet, High 
Priest, and King (Dem. ev. 4, 4; adv. Mare. 1,1). Although, 
then, his theory may be pronounced unsatisfactory, and fairly 
charged with curtailing the one or the other aspect, concerning 
himself we may say, that he did not design such a curtailment. 
On the contrary, his true and proper efforts were in harmony with 
the demands of the Church. The more, therefore, must he be 
content to be tested by the question, whether his theory aids in 
doing full justice to those bases, whose recognition he himself 
aimed at securing by its means; indeed, he himself demanded 
to be judged by this very standard. But of this, more here- 
after. In the first instance, however, it must be acknowledged, 
on the one hand, that the dogmaticians of the Church of his day 


1 It is not quite accurate to regard this middle theory between Arius 
and Athanasius as the fruit of the conflict between the two men. 
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had not arrived at a fixed judgment concerning the chief points 
about which his theory was concerned; and, on the other hand, 
that. his theory was closely connected with wide-spread repre- 
sentations: had this not been the case, Arius could not have 
found the support he did when he appeared. The Church ad- 
vanced to the full understanding of the points referred to 
during the Arian controversy. The majority had no definite 
theory, and were compelled by the Arian struggles to enter for 
the first time on a deeper investigation of these questions. In- 
deed, this was precisely the blessing of the Arian controversy, 
that, owing to its profound inner significance, and to the Synods 
which it caused to be convened at so many different points of 
the Christian world, the collective powers of the Church were 
concentrated on this problem, and thus the dogmatic progress, 
which had become necessary, was realized. It is true, indeed, 
that even before the Church formally devoted itself to this 
dogmatical work (about a.pD. 325), that Christian conscience or 
tact, which is immanent in faith, enabled it to decide on the 
character of Arian principles; and it did actually give its 
judgment. But this judgment had no scientific worth; its 
worth was simply and solely that of a confession of the common 
faith,—a character which it is necessary for a creed to possess. 
And scientific efforts, so far from being thereby rendered un- 
necessary, were thus supplied with a firm ground on which to 
stand. We can accordingly understand the apparently contra- 
dictory circumstances, that Arius should at first be so unani- 
mously condemned by the great Synod of Nicaea; and yet that 
afterwards, not Arianism indeed, but still semi-Arianism, should 
for a time have held so influential a position in the Church. 


TI. Arius. 


We do not give a complete and adequate description of 
Arius, when we merely say that his system gathered up and 
combined in itself everything of a subordinatian or lowering 
character relative to the Son, that had not been excluded by 
the preceding development of the Church: were this all, it 
would have been impossible for him to have made any great 
impression. His system owed its seductiveness to the circum- 
stance, that the features of the kind just referred to, were 
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dominated by an idea apparently favourable to a tendency to lay 
stress on the hypostasis of the Son, which had not only become an 
historical necessity, but was in itself completely justified; nay 
more, not merely to favour, but to give it for the first time fixity 
and substance. The almost hundred years’ controversy with 
the various forms of Sabellianism had necessarily given rise to a 
tendency to attach greater importance to the hypostasis; and, 
as many even of the ancients saw, the athletic law of avOod«i 
(antagonism) exerted its influence on many of the Church 
teachers of this age. Sabellianism, which was simply a higher 
potence of Docetism, constantly threatened to reduce the incar- 
nation of Christ—that is, in reality, the Christian religion—to 
a transitory phenomenon. Nor could the conception of the 
reconciliation between God and man fail to be superficial, so 
long as the union of God and man in Christ was deemed 
momentary, or almost of the nature of a vision. Humanity 
cannot have been reconciled with God through Christ to its 
very roots; the reconciliation cannot become a certain truth 
and a permanent reality in us; unless a perfect man, and not 
a mere body, a mere human shell, were assumed by God, and 
unless this assumption penetrated to the inmost centre of the 
human personality. This point Sabellianism never reached; 
on the contrary, its efforts to attain to a true humanity neces- 
sarily ended in Ebionism. There was something dazzling in 
the great pains it took, relatively to the revelation in Christ; 
but the actual performance was so far from corresponding to 
the efforts put forth, that it would have been more satisfactory 
had some of the pains been spared, and, instead thereof, a more 
permanent and substantial result presented. 

This is the reason why we have found the Church teachers, 
from Tertullian onwards, with few exceptions, far more favour- 
ably inclined to, at all events, some form of Subordinatian- 
ism, than many of the second century (for example, Ireneus). 
These latter, on the contrary, were most concerned to assert 
the true deity of the Son, and therefore approximated more 
nearly to Monarchianism of the Sabellian kind, than did the 
teachers of the third century. But when Monarchianism went 
on definitely and systematically to repudiate that which the latter 
Church teachers had merely momentarily left in the background, 
the duty devolving on the Church, during the third century, 
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no longer continued to be that of establishing the truth of the 
deity of Christ and His equality with the Father; for, during 
the second century, this had been clearly seen and established. 
Its work lay, on the contrary, so decidedly in the opposite 
direction, that for a time it was almost necessary to take regres- 
sive steps, in order to the attaining of a full apprehension of 
the problem awaiting solution. The new point to be gained 
was, the idea of the hypostasis of the higher nature of Christ ; 
which was the only thing fitted to raise the Church above both 
Ebionism and Sabellianism, above the category of divine power 
and that of divine substance, and to constitute the eternal and 
absolute significance of the Person of Christ and Christianity a 
matter of settled conviction. Consequently, the task devolving 
on the fourth century was, in the first instance, simply that of 
connecting the idea of hypostasis—which, after being toned 
down by Irenzus and his successors, had been more carefully 
considered during the third century—with the ancient affirma- 
tion of the true deity of the Son. This, however, was just the 
most difficult task of all, requiring as it did both the transfor- 
mation of the preceding, and the determination of the Christian, 
conception of God. Even in Nica no attempt was made to 
explain the mode of this conjunction, to conciliate the hypo- 
stasis of the Son with the unity of the divine essence: all that 
the Fathers there assembled did, was to declare that the hypo- 
static form of the higher nature of Christ, and the true deity 
thereof, are two points equally certain to faith; that the con- 
junction in question is immediately effected in, and should be 
confessed by, faith; for which reason, it is incumbent on 
Christian science to bring about the recognition of the union of 
the two, without detriment to either. 

Shortly before Arius, we find that the zeal displayed by the 
teachers of the Church, in opposition to Sabellianism, and in 
the assertion of the reality and permanence of the hypostasis of 
the higher nature of Christ, was moderated by the controversy 
with Dionysius of Alexandria; and that they received a warning 
to avoid the onesidedness which forgets that the true path of the 
Church, in relation to doctrine, lies always between two errors. 
Clear tokens have shown to us, that from his day onwards there 
more and more frequently arose men, who, whilst adopting the 
doctrine of the essential equality of the Father and the Son 
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from the Sabellians, and that of the hypostasis of the latter 
from the Subordinatians, set their faces, not merely against one 
or the other of these two parties, but against both (see Section 
Third, Chapter First). Even the school of Origen furnished 
its full share of men of this tendency (see Section Second, 
Chapter Third). But we have found also, that many, both in 
the West and in the East, were unable to maintain that the 
Son was of the like substance with God, and had an hypostasis, 
save on subordinatian principles. They either represented the 
Son as first proceeding forth from or begotten by God, for the 
creation of the world; or else as a middle being between God 
and the world. Contradictory as these transitional theories were 
in themselves, and certain as it was that they necessarily cur- 
tailed the equality of the essence of the Son with that of the 
Father, which they desired to uphold, their authors still clung 
to them, because, apart from such subordinatian elements, they 
feared having to surrender the hardly-won hypostasis of the 
Son, falling back into Sabellianism, with its denial of distinc- 
tions, and thus renewing the old struggles. These theories, 
therefore, and its own marked antagonism to the already repu- 
diated Sabellianism, apart altogether from other matters, must 
have decidedly facilitated the introduction of Arianism; even 
as, on the other hand, after Arianism and Athanasianism had 
openly entered the lists against each other, it became possible 
for men like Eusebius to wear the favourable appearance of 
pursuing a middle course between two extremes. This appear- 
ance drew around them a great multitude of very agile but un- 
steady forces, which, affected by the struggles going on around, 
were forced to enter more deeply into the matter; and were 
unable to gain a firm footing, until they decidedly ranged them- 
selves either on the side of Arius or on that of Athanasius. 
After the controversy of Dionysius, the anti-subordinatian 
tendency attained to constantly greater predominance in the 
Alexandrian Church, although it was at first repressed by Ori- 
genistic traditions. About A.D. 270, Theognostus flourished 
there; and from A.D. 283 to A.D. 300, Pierius. A fragment is 
still extant of a lost work, entitled sept tijs émidnpias rod 
Xpicrod (in Greek, in A. Mai’s Coll. Nov. 7, 306, 307, cll. 
134), by Petrus, Bishop of Alexandria from a.p. 300 to 311, in 
which he teaches the identity of the nature of the Son with that 
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of the Father. (Note 44.) Shortly after the death of Petrus, 
Alexander became Bishop of Alexandria. According to an 
account which is not thoroughly accredited, Arius was not merely 
a presbyter under him, but also the successor of Pierius as 
teacher at the school of Catechetes, and enjoyed the reputation 
of varied learning. He received his education, probably in 
company with Eusebius of Nicomedia, whom he designates 
Svddovecavicta, from Lucian in Antioch, amongst others. 
Personal considerations, and especially conceit, which manifests 
itself in his Thalia, may have partly influenced him in attacking 
Alexander and the growing anti-subordinatian tendency; but 
still there is no doubt that, even prior to the controversy, his 
point of view was different from his opponent’s (Socr. H. E. i. 
6; Epist. Alex.). Alexander reproached him with having con- 
cealed his opinions for a considerable period. In an association 
of presbyters, the Bishop had delivered a discourse on the Trinity, 
of whose contents all that we know (Socr. H. E. i. 5) is, that he 
set his face against a onesided tendency to the discrimination of 
the hypostases, and endeavoured to lead the mind back from the 
triplicity to the unity, seeking to point out the latter in the 
former (év tpidds povdda eivar pirocopay éeoroyer). That to 
which we drew attention above, thus manifests itself at the very 
commencement of the controversy,—namely, either progress is 
made to the recognition of the full deity of the Son; or else a 
* return is made from the anti-Sabellian momentum of hypo- 
stasis to the earlier one of the true deity of the Son, but under 
a higher form. That Alexander meant to give up the point 
which had been gained during the third century, to wit, the 
hypostasis of the higher nature of Christ, is not probable; but 
he appears to have taken the Trinity, as a thing already estab- 
lished, for his starting-point, and thence to have gone on to the 
unity of the hypostases. He would seem, therefore, to have 
laid hold of the problem, just as it had been set forth by Diony- 
sius of Rome. Arius believed that he saw Sabellianism therein, 
—without doubt, however, unjustly; for a Sabellian might well 
have joined with Arius in saying,—“ There was a time when 
the Son was not.” On the contrary, it is probable, inasmuch 
as Arius at once objected to Alexander,—ei 6 srarnp éyévynce 
Tov viov, apyiy tmdpEews Eyer 6 yevunbels, kal ee tovTou Sfrov, 
Ste jv OTe vk Hv O vids,—that Alexander agreed with Arius ir 
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teaching the generation of the Son; but held that the generation 
should be conceived as eternal, on the ground that if the Logos 
and Wisdom were not coeternal with God, God must have been 
at one time dAoyos, doopos (compare Socr. H. E.i. 6; compare 
Note 46; see Note 45); whereas Arius tried to show that the 
idea of generation, consequently of dpy7, in the sense of prin- 
ciple, involves a beginning in time, or an “initium.” In this 
matter he was undoubtedly very unlike the speculative Origen ; 
but on that very ground more to the taste of common under- 
standings, especially as he possessed considerable dialectical 
skill! 

As Arius was unwilling to posit time as existing prior to the 
world, therefore also prior to the Son, the unscientific, clumsy 
phrase, jv Ste ov« Hv, did not denote, in his hand, strictly what 
the words expressed, but something different, for which it was 
intended to prepare the way. It acquired its true meaning from 
the negation which it was intended to convey,—to wit, the Son 
is not coeternal with the Father.? The causal relation involves 
the priority of the cause to the effect. In this way, however, 
the cause, God, would be placed in time, in order that the Son 
might be placed in time. Instead, therefore, of being unlike 
each other, both would be alike, in so far as the one is as truly 

1 After Athanasius, however, he shrunk from entirely following the 
common understanding of men, and supposing time to have been even 
before the existence of a world: hence he avoided saying, qv xpévos, Gre ob 
gv, and left out xpéves ; and yet he went on to argue as though he had used 
xpévos. What he really aimed at showing was, that the idea and being of the 
Father do not necessarily involve the idea and being of the Son, but that 
the Son, in relation to the Father, is something accidental. 

2 Epiph. Her. 69, 6, from the letter addressed by Arius to Eusebius :— 
“We are persecuted, because we say—The Son had an dpxy.” Here also 
there is again the same amphiboly. In the Ep. ad Alex. ib. 7, and Ath. de 
Syn. 16, we read :—O wcv Ocds alriog trav wavrav ruyxevar, toriv dvoroxos 
povareeros. “O OE vids, ctxpdvac yevundels vad rov warpes xal wpd wiavev 
xriobels nol Demernsabelc, obx hy wpo tov yevunbijvas, &AN aypdvas mpd mavrar 
yevunbsls, dvos dard Tov warpos Uartaty. Ovde yelp toriv ckidios,  cuvai dios, 4 
auveryévuntos TH woarpl ovde dec TH woerpl ro lyase eyes, wo Tivés Agyouat Ta 
wpes Tt, O00 dyevunrous dpyels eloqyavpeeval, aAN ds foves xal doy ravrwv, 
ovrasd Ozds wpe wevrav toriy’ 316 xael vod rod viow torly, de nal wapad ood pe- 
Moadaxcmer, nara wtony ry exxrnotaev xnpvExvros. To Eusebius, indeed, he 
wrote in a different tone regarding Alexander. The latter probably assigned 


to the Father the pre-eminence of the principle, but he can scarcely have 
designated Him the Monas. 
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bound by the conditions of time as the other. In order, there- 
fore, to bring out the wished-for subordination, he was com- 
pelled to go back to the law of causation, and out of its different 
forms to select the one which most distinctly involved the sub- 
ordination of the Son. A cause may be either onesided or 
reciprocal; that is, the action may be either all on one side, or 
each may act in turn. It may be essential and necessary to a 
cause, to pass into action; indeed, it is possible for it to be so 
necessary, that the cause would not merely not be a cause, but 
would have no existence at all, if it did not act: or the effect 
may not arise necessarily from the essence of the cause, but be 
dependent on something, which may either exist or not exist 
without detriment to the cause ;—it may depend, for example, 
on a free act of will; in which latter case, the effect would 
owe its rise to something accidental and indifferent to the 
essence of the cause, and would consequently be itself fortui- 
tous, contingent. Finally, the effect may be something equal 
or similar to the cause and its essence, or something foreign and 
disparate ;—the latter, when the causative energy does not flow 
naturally and necessarily out of the essence of the cause, but 
waits for an external, that is, a fortuitous impulse. Arius does 
not enter on an investigation of these different forms of the 
causal relation with a view to ascertaining which is applicable 
to the case in question, but selects the one that suits him best,— 
that which first suggests itself to superficial thinking. God 
(the Father) is the airov, the Cause absolutely; besides Him 
there is only the Nothing. Out of Himself, He could not pro- 
duce the Son; for that would make the Son either a Valen- 
tinian wpoGod}, or a portion of God, having the like essence 
with Him (Manichean); and the unity of God would be rent 
asunder after a Sabellian fashion, as was done by Hierakas 
(Note 46). Inasmuch, therefore, as there was no eternal matter, 
God must have called the Son into existence out of nothing. 
From which it follows further, that because He cannot be of 
the substance of God, He was created by the Will of God 
(OerAjpate Ocod nticbévta). 

On these two principles, Arius at first took his stand :—The 
Son is not eternal, and He is created out of nothing. The for- 


1 Ep. ad Euseb. :—‘ We say this (that the Son is 28 odx évrav), because 
He is neither a part of God, nor formed from previously existing material.” 
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mer principle has but little force in itself, because he immediately 
adds (see note 2, p. 232), He was begotten out of time, before 
the world and time (apo aidvev). The proper significance of 
the first position is determined by the second, which leads us 
from the time to the mode of the genesis of the Son, to His 
creation. The idea of the deity, he means to say, is complete 
in itself; its being is to be presupposed perfect, even apart from 
the Son. The Son forms, in no respect, a constituent part of 
the divine essence. There was no eternal necessity whatever in 
the essence of God that He should have a Son; for such a ne- 
cessity would have been equivalent to a potential being of the 
Son in God. It was therefore not the idea of causality that 
impelled him to maintain that the Son was created out of no- 
thing, and did not arise out of the essence of God. For between 
parents and children, for example, the causal relation is also one 
of essence, as Athanasius often objected. A further consideration 
co-operated to induce him to deny that the Son was of the sub- 
stance of the Father. This consideration was not the unity of 
God, or a strict Monotheism; for Arius unhesitatingly, after his 
manner, set his face against a rigid Monotheism. But his con- 
ception of God admitted absolutely of no distinctions, no self- 
diremption, no self-communication. He feared that if passages 
like “ Of Him,” “ Out of His bosom,” “T proceeded forth from 
the Father,’ were referred to the Son as an essentially equal 
portion (uépos duooveloy) or as a mpo8od}, God would be made 
avvGeros, Staiperos, that is, He would lose, if not His unity, yet 
His simplicity (Ep. ad Alex.) and His self-sameness; He would 
become tperrds Kal cya Kal Td axddovda TS chwate Tdoxar. 
He can only preserve His singularity by retaining His simplicity. 
Arius’ chief blows were directed therefore against Sabellianism : 
he does not indeed deny that it is monotheistic, but charges it 
with robbing God of His singularity, and with commingling God 
and the world by neglecting to note the simplicity of the divine 
being. In Arius’ eyes, God is dvapyos, povdtatos, adualperos. 
The development of the idea of God has therefore now 
reached the point when the question arises, Whether God is in 
Himself rigid, abstract being, or living motion, and therefore 
the subject of distinctions. Arius failed to see the great differ- 
ence between that which Alexander aimed at and Sabellianism ; 
he was blind also to the fact that the Monarchianism of Sabel- 
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lius started with a conception of God exactly like his own, to 
wit, from the conception of the essence of God as abstract unity. 
The only difference between Sabellius and Arius was, that the 
former placed the unity and simplicity of God under the cate- 
gory of substance, and was therefore able to conceive it as 
having accidents (the aspect of revelation, for example), which 
must ever return unto, and be commingled with, the substance ; 
whereas Arius advanced further to the category of aitiov or 
cause, and first by means thereof aimed at distinguishing more 
determinately between that which posits and that which is 
posited. God is povérares, the highest causality in relation to 
the world; and that which is itself dyévynrov, the final cause, 
alone deserves, in the strictest sense, the name of Deity. Arius 
did not deem the conception of that causality to be complete, 
unless taken together with the incomparableness and simplicity 
of God. Then first, in his view, do we arrive at a determinate 
and fixed distinction between the final cause and that which is 
posited, and consequently at the truth of the causal relation. 
That a speculative element was contained in this advance from 
the category of substance to that of causality, cannot be doubted. 
The gnly question is, Whether Arius, in his zeal for the causal 
relation, did not so overstrain the distinction between that which 
is effect and that which is cause, as to arrive at precisely the 
opposite result, to wit, that the cause can never really produce 
an effect, or, in other words, that the cause is incapable of being 
a cause. But, before proceeding to consider this question, let 
us first bring under notice the other aspect of Arius’ first point 
of view. In his Epistle to Alexander he says, not merely,— 
“ God alone is wise, good, unchangeable, the God of the Law, of 
the Prophets, and of the New Testament;” but also,—“ He begat 
His only-begotten Son before eternal times (arpé ypovev aiwviwr), 
by whom also He made the world and the universe; He begat 
Him, however, not merely in seeming (Soxjcer), but in truth; 
He constituted Him an hypostasis by His own will (i7éortnce), 
and made Him unchangeable and unalterable (atpertov kai 
avadnoiwrov. To the same effect in the Epistle to Eusebius,— 
Bovrjpate Kal Bourg iméotn pd xpovov—mnpys Oeds povo- 
yevtys avaddoiwros); a perfect work of God (x«ticua Geod ré- 
Xecov),—not, however, like one of His other works ; a production, 
but not like one of His other productions.” 
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From this we see clearly, that at first he had no intention of 
depriving the Son of His unique position. The beginnings of 
Arius still bear very marked traces of the development which 
had preceded. The Son was still regarded as occupying an 
unique position among creatures ; as unalterable and unchange- 
able; as bearing, therefore, a distinctive and peculiar likeness to 
the Father; as not needing first to merit the dignity and name 
of God, but as at once wArjpns Oeds (Ep. ad Euseb.). In giv- 
ing Him life and being, the Father at the same time gave Him 
also His glory (ras S0£as cuvurocticavtos ait@ Tod Tratpos, 
Ep. ad Alex.). He is therefore again represented as a middle 
being between God and the world. We find a new confirma- 
tion of this in the circumstance, that the Son was equipped for 
the creation of the world. For not only Athanasius, but even 
Alexander (Socr. H. E. 1, 6), justly asked, —“ How can He who 
creates be like that which is created?” Precisely Arius’ view 
of the causal relation necessarily involved fixing the greatest 
gulf also between the world and the Son, its Creator. The Son 
is raised to this high position, not indeed as an end in Him- 
self, but merely as a means, with the design of filling up the 
still greater gulf naturally existing between God and the world; 
but in order to His being the principle of the cosmos, He is 
equipped with these lofty predicates. God in His uniqueness 
and majesty is too exalted, says Arius also, according to Eusebius 
(see above), for it not to be unworthy of Him to create the world; 
the world would not have been able to bear His hands (cf. de 
decr. syn. Nic. c. 8). For this reason, He created at first a 
single being, whom He termed Son and Logos, in order that 
He, taking up a middle position, might create the other things 
(rovrov pécou yevouévov: Athan. c. Ar. or. 2, 24 f.).2 We 


1 Tt is therefore probable that the idea of the creation, as effected by 
means of the Son, had even at that time been entertained by Arius. The 
notion advanced by Asterius, that the Son learnt how to create from the 
Father (Athan. c. Ar. or. 2, 28), belongs to an entirely different doctrinal 
formation, for there the tpewrév of the Son is already visible; but the 
Father is represented as creating immediately, and not merely through the 
Son. For if the Son be reduced to a lower rank than that assigned to Him 
at first, even by Arius, if a world is to be created at all, its creation must 
be entrusted to the Father Himself; that is, the entire basis on which they 
had originally begun to build their conception of God was again destroyed 
(see below). The opinion entertained by some Arians appears to have held 
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here see quite clearly, that the old higher conception of the Son 
hovered before the mind of Arius at the commencement of His 
career. For if God is too exalted, and the world too low to 
bear the immediate creative action of God; and if, on the other 
hand, He is not too lofty to create the Son immediately, nor the 
Son too low to be immediately created; evidently the Son must 
be as nearly as possible adequate to God: and this stands in 
most intimate connection with the circumstance of Arius then 
attributing perfection and unchangeableness to the Son (aAjpns 
Ocds povoyerns avardolwros). 

Arius, however, soon went further; indeed, he could not 
avoid doing so; and although, from time to time, as though 
shocked at the conclusions to which he was being led,! he evinced 
a disposition to retrace his steps (for example, in the above-men- 
tioned epistles to Eusebius and Alexander, after having allowed 
himself, even during his stay in Alexandria, in the first heat of 
the controversy, to be partially led away to statements which he 
was not able fully to endorse till a later period: compare the 
Ep. Alex. in Socr. 1, 6, and the Ep. Alex. ad Alex., Theodoret, 
H. E. 1, 3), the necessity of the case drove him irresistibly on- 
wards, till he arrived at the system laid down in the Thalia.’ 

Tf, then, the Son is exalted above the world, and is constituted 
its Creator, in order that He may bridge over the gulf between 
it and the majesty of God; and if, accordingly, He continues in 
the nearness to God described above; what becomes of that 
utterly incomparable elevation and singularity of the Father? 
For, in that the Son was the worthy image of the Father, there 
was no longer any need for this very vehement opposition. On 
the contrary, something of the cause must have passed over into 
its adequate effect; consequently, the received doctrine of the 
essential equality of the Son could no longer be deemed objec- 
tionable, nor the use of the expression é& ov« dvtav be justified. 
Precisely this, however, appeared to him to lead, on the one 
hand, to Emanatism and to a division of God; and, on the other 


a middle position between this and the one above mentioned. To the Father 
appertained the duzsoupyia, that is, probably, the creative act considered as 
an unity; to the Son the xrisuare, that is, the creative works, which are 
a plurality. 
1 Unless we are ready to charge him point blank with double dealing. 
2 Compare, in particular, Athan. c. Ar. or. 1. 
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hand, to involve a corruption of the idea of causality, in con- 
sequence of importance enough not being attached to the dis- 
tinction between effect and cause. He apprehended the reduction 
of the causal relation to a patripassian identity, or to a Sabellian 
substantiality, if too great a resemblance were posited between 
the Son and the Father. Inasmuch, therefore, as he intended 
by means of the causal relation to denote the distinction be- 
tween the incommunicable, exalted Deity, and everything out- 
side of it, he was compelled to adopt the course of giving 
greater prominence to the difference between the Son and the 
Father. If the Son really stood so near to God as he repre- 
sented, for His very excellence sake, a certain necessity would 
have lain on the essence of God to bring Him forth; the ex- 
istence of the Son would be, to a certain extent, involved in the 
idea of God Himself ; He must be in some way supposed to have 
existed eternally in God, especially as His excellence could not 
have been derived from nothing, but must have been grounded 
in the divine essence and self-communication. Arius therefore 
passed by this form of the divine causality,—which involved 
the transmission of something of the essence of the cause to 
the effect, as in the case of parents and children; and which 
further seemed to him to bear a physical character, and to lessen 
the distinction between cause and effect,—and preferred another. 
To this course he was impelled by the decisive words, é£ ov« 
évrwv, implying as they did, that the essence of the Son was 
absolutely different from that of the Father; for they required 
both the development of the consequences involved in them, and 
the rejection of traditional determinations, the more inexorably, 
as, in the view of Arius, this was the only way in which full 
justice could be done to the incomparable dignity of God. 

He ought, then, logically to have gone on to say, —Inasmuch 
as the Son must have sprung from nothing, and was a creature ; 
and inasmuch, further, as everything which belongs to the world 
is unworthy of the dignity of God; there can exist neither Son 
nor world, but God alone in His singularity and solitude. For 
obvious reasons, however, he was unwilling to go so far; and 
contented himself with the obvious advantage offered by the é& 
ovx« dvtwv, which appeared to him satisfactorily to provide for 
the dignity of God, and which presupposes a conception of 
causality, whose analogue is the free will of man, positing things 
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that are not essentially necessary or homogeneous, but rather 
fortuitous, casual. 

That which is created out of nothing, is of a nature totally 
different from that of God. Least of all can it be unchange- 
able, unalterable ; for otherwise it would, in some way or other, 
be possessed of absoluteness ; and absoluteness belongs to God 
alone. Nor could it be a temporal being; for the temporal is 
subject to growth, and therefore to change. Consequently (he 
now teaches), the Son is alterable and changeable (tpemrds xat 
GddowTds THY Pow, Os Kal TdvTa Ta Noyixd). As to essence, 
He is foreign to God (Eévos, addérpios), completely separated 
from Him (azrecyouviopévos), unlike the substance of the Father, 
not veritably and naturally Logos of the Father, not the true 
power of God; but one of the so-called powers of God, as the 
locust (dxpis) also is termed not merely a power, but a great 
power (see Joel ii.); the many other powers, however, resemble 
the Son (Ep. Alex. in Socr. 1,6; Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 5, 6). 
If the case stand thus with the physical quality of the power 
and might of the Son, what remains for the will and the intel- 
lect? The Son neither knows Himself nor the Father com- 
pletely ; the Father is by nature a mystery, unutterable, in- 
cognizable by the creature; it is His idea to be unsearchable. 
For which reason, even the Son cannot reveal Him perfectly 
(Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 6.9; de Syn. 15; Note 47). 

At this point we discern most clearly the feebleness, not 
merely of the religious, but even of the higher scientific impulse 
in Arius. In the sphere of the relative, his movements are easy 
and skilful; in the handling of the lower categories of logic, he 
evinces dialectic address ; but he applies them as a standard to 


1 In consequence of not having the idea of true, ethical freedom, Arius 
feared to represent the cause of the world as working by necessity ; and he 
was, therefore, unable to give a satisfactory account of its origin. Its 
author, therefore, in the last instance, was Chance; only Arius gives this 
chance a seat in the will of God, in the form of caprice. He was right in 
repudiating a purely physical conception of God, seeing that it admits of no 
distinction between God and the world. But still he clings with one hand 
to the very same conception of God, when he gives an irrationality like 
accident, caprice, a place in God; and that with the notion of highly ex- 
alting Him. The fortuitous, in the form of an “ accidens,” may be attri- 
buted to God, viewed as substance; indeed, like Arius’ conception of God, 
it is necessarily characterized thereby. 
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everything, and is unable to rise to anything higher. He is 
entirely destitute of the strictly speculative faculty. God’s 
essence he represents as totally incognizable, and this incog- 
nizableness he deems to form part of His exaltedness: at the 
same time, he forgets that if we cannot know anything of God, 
we cannot know that His essence isincognizable. And further, 
although he maintains that we cannot truly know anything of 
God, he applies the idea of causality to Him in any way that 
answers his purpose. As concerns the religious aspect of the 
matter,—Christianity cannot on such a theory be the absolute 
religion ; it can only differ from other religions in degree, not 
in kind. Nay more, we cannot even entertain the hope that 
another revelation will supply the lack. Alike by the divine 
loftiness, and by his own essential lowness—a lowness which 
not even God can change—man is condemned to remain eter- 
nally distant from God. God is, and continues, removed to 
an invisible distance; to communicate a knowledge of Him- 
self, would be to communicate Himself, to break through the 
limits imposed by His loftiness. God therefore remains by 
Himself, and man by Himself: their separation is an essential 
one. 

Finally, as to the Will:—this also is changeable. Arius 
denies to the Son essential goodness. Even whilst still in Alex- 
andria, Socrates informs us, the Arians were asked (I. c.),—If 
the Logos, that is, the Son, were mutable, was it possible for Him 
to change into the opposite, as did the devil?—and they an- 
swered in the affirmative. Arius allowed, it is true, that Christ 
remained virtuous, and did not turn to worse things; but if He 
should will, it is always in His power to turn to evil. Because 
God foresaw that He would continue faithful, He chose Him 
from all others: as God foreknew that He would be good 
(xadov), He anticipatorily conferred upon Him the honour of 
being called Logos and Son. This honour He subsequently 
earned for Hinself, as a man, by His virtue; so that the works 
foreseen by God were the cause of His becoming that which 
He now is.' In this way, the dignity of being Son of God by 


1 Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 5:—Kel cn wv Quoc, Bare mwevres, ovrwg nal 
ares 6 Acyos torl rperres, TQ Oe dim abreSouniy, F fag Rovneree, peeves wants, 
Ore pévros bret, Ovvaras tpimeabos noel ards aowen xl qesis, Tpemriis av 
Qvocws. Aid rovro yep Ono, xal wpoywaoxwv 6 Oxds, toeadas xeroy avror, 
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birth, and consequently by nature, is taken away; and saints 
also, with the aid of the like tpéirwv émipédeva nal doxnows, may 
become what He is (compare Theodoret, H. E. 1, 3). An en- 
tirely different principle now begins to be adopted, and a merely 
ethical Sonship to be substituted for that of essence and nature. 
We have already found the idea of an ethical Sonship in a 
very developed state in the system of Lactantius (after hints by 
Paul of Samosata) ; Lactantius, however, never ceased to pre- 
suppose the essential and natural Sonship. The only novelty, 
therefore, is, that Arius reduces the natural divine Sonship of 
Christ to a completely inoperative thing, or, more exactly ex- 
pressed, reduces it to nonentity. This harmonizes very well 
with one part of his system. He was concerned not merely to 
establish the loftiness of God, which, in the last instance, he was 
compelled to define as the absolute freedom of an arbitrary 
causality ; but also to separate God and man in such a way as 
to secure to each complete (deistic) independence. If man is 
completely set loose from God, he is by that very means endowed 
with a likeness to God, in that, namely, God and the divine 
bear the same non-essential relation to him as the world bears to 
God. This separation, therefore, restores to man his equality to 
God ;—neither the will of God nor the will of man is deter- 
mined by anything essentially contained in it. Man also enjoys, 
in his measure, that formal freedom, which in God is absolute, 
and which constitutes the divine loftiness. Although, therefore, 
the divine causality was unable to transfuse any part of the 
divine essence into man and into the nature of Christ, because 
otherwise the distinction affirmed by Arius, between God and 
the world, would be effaced; yet the freedom of Christ, indeed 
the freedom of men in general, is the principle which enables 
that which was created out of nothing, and is yet void of con- 
tent, to secure a divine substance for its form; which, in a word, 
renders it capable of producing the divine out of itself, and of 
thus becoming deified. And, if we are not very nice in our 
use of words, this self-deification might, be described as a divine 
xapts, or Oécus or Oeorroinats, so far as God does not prevent it, 


mporabay avr® ravryy tiv dcev dédaxer, qv dvOpwaros nol Ex ris aperiic toe 
Mere taira, Gore &E Epyav adrov, Sv rpotyva 6 Osos, rosovrov avrdv viv yeyo- 
vivet wemoinxey. Compare Theodor. H. E. 1,3, and the next note. 

1 Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 5. 6:—Ei 32 xal Adyerou Osds, dar odx danbivds 
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but allows it to come to pass, and so far as He accepts the per 
fect man, the man who has become God, as His Son, and con 
fers upon Him titles and dignities. 

But although this formally ethical principle fits very well 
into one portion of the system of Arius, it is equally far from 
suiting the remainder. If divine Sonship, not merely in the 
new and higher form, but in general, must first be earned 
through the medium of formal freedom; if, further, the pre- 
existent hypostasis, and the good which may be inherent therein, 
ought to be, nay more, must necessarily be, inactive, inasmuch 
as resemblance to God cannot proceed from God Himself, but 
must be the fruit of the exercise of freedom, not only in the 
case of men, but also in that of Christ ;—to what purpose, then, 
this pre-existent hypostasis, which is reduced to inactivity? It 
is without significance relatively to Christology; it is nothing 
but a burdensome, confusing, cosmological appendage, which 
ought rather to have been cast aside with the occupation of this 
totally new point of view. Athanasius and Alexander were 
justified in saying to Arius, that his home was rather with Paul 
of Samosata than in the Church. Or is the pre-existent hypo- 
stasis of the Son supposed to render any service at all, even 
though merely in connection with creation? But he has so 
lessened it, and reduced it to the level of other rational creatures ; 
he has made its entire dignity so completely dependent on its 
moral behaviour, that it is powerless to effect the creation of 
the world." Or was this necessary, that Christ might be able 
to bring His revelation? What Arius thought of this matter 
we have seen already; and, at all events, his disciples very 
toriv, dard weroxh xecpiros, dowep noel of dAAos wevres, OTH noel aiTds Adryerat 
cvopats wcvev @edv. De sent. Dion. c. 28:—Odx tors wiv xara Quow xl 
arndivoy ro @eod vids, nara béow 06 Aeyeros xl odros vids, ds xrisuo. Or. 
1,9 :—Meroxy xai airés tbeomoimbn. Ep. Alex. ad Alex. in Theodor. H. E. 
1, 3:—“* No one is Son of God by nature,” say they ; “therefore also the 
Son has not Qvces éaiperéy rs above others: but God selected Him from all 
others (Zentydas aitov dard reévrav) because He foreknew that He would 
not go astray.” ; 

1 It is true, even in the Thalia, he does not venture to give utterance to 
this thought, but, at the same time, it sets forth the Son, so far as, in 
virtue of His office of Creator, He must occupy a higher position than we, 
as a mere instrument and means, of which we are the end; and, so far as 
He does not exist solely on our account, He is put on a level with us. 
Compare Athan. ¢. Ar. or. 1, 5. 6; Socr. H. E. lc. 1, 6. 
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properly went on to maintain, that the Son also needed first to 
learn what He knew, and to deny to Him both essential know- 
ledge and essential goodness (see note, p. 236). Nay more, 
Eustathius of Antioch (Gallandi Bibl. IV. 580) informs us 
that some Arians did not even shrink from classing Christ 
amongst sinners. Inasmuch, further, as, in his view, all men 
are alike free, being rational creatures, what need can there be 
of Christ? Even in his Thalia, Arius found nothing whatever 
to say regarding sin. Nay more, according to his idea of 
virtue and freedom, every mar must be able to redeem himself, 
or rather to raise himself up to God. Still, Arius must always 
have attached great significance to this pre-existent hypostasis ; 
for he regarded it as, strictly speaking, the personal element in 
the human life of Christ, and on its account was compelled to 
mutilate the humanity of Christ, by denying to it a human 
soul; because, otherwise, two finite spirits must have been 
represented as constituting one person. But even on this 
supposition, the only office discharged by the hypostasis, is that 
of an hindrance; and precisely at this point does it become 
very evident that his principles, carried to their logical results, 
necessitated the rejection of the notion of a pre-existent hypo- 
stasis. Had he taken this step, he would have completely 
identified himself with Paul of Samosata. As it is, however, 
he is neither one thing nor another; and, being occupied solely 
with finite and single objects, never rises to a free survey of the 
connections of the whole as such. He reduces God Himself, in 
His pre-eminence, to singularity, to an abstract individual, shut 
up in His own egoism: of love, that is, of the absolutely ethical, 
he has no notion whatever. Even the ethical which he recog- ‘ 
nises is a relative thing, grounded in the antithesis between 
God and man. We might also show, in connection with all 
the main points, that his dialectic, being that of the understand- 
ing, never fails, agreeably to its innate character, unconsciously 
to nullify earlier by later principles; although, at the same 
time, it consoles itself with the ineradicable conviction of the 
clearness and certainty of its own knowledge. Let it suffice, 
however, to draw attention to one or two. Arius affirms that 
there is but one God; and, because he refuses to allow any- 
thing to be abstracted from Him, he represents Him as incom- 
municable. And yet his deistic point of view drives him to 
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attribute such an absoluteness to the world, as constitutes it in 
reality a plurality of deities. In presence of the freedom of 
man, God actually recedes completely into the background. 
Further, let it be remarked how Arius at first represents the 
Son as a «ricpa, in order to preserve the simplicity and unity 
of God; and at the same time constitutes Him a creative, in- 
ferior God, in order that the gulf arising from the loftiness of 
God may not be too great. On a subsequent occasion, for the 
sake of this same divine loftiness, he puts the Son on a far lower 
level; but did not reflect that he was thus depriving the world 
of its basis, as which, his conception of God required him to 
regard the Son, and the Son alone. Finally, if this basis can 
no longer consistently be held to lie in the Son, but must be 
contained immediately in the Father alone, the principle of the 
entire course of thought, that on which he had mainly leant 
for support when reducing the Son to the rank of a «ricpa, is 
undermined ; to wit, that of the abstract simplicity, incommuni- 
cableness of God, and His absolute separation from the world. 
It is clear, that a system of thought so destitute of hold, and so 
unweariedly occupied in refuting itself, could never produce a 
permanent type of doctrine ; the restlessness, however, with 
which it jumped from one momentum to another, and ever 
turned the one against the other, was fitted to set them all in 
motion and ferment, and thus to prepare the way for their 
interpenetration and intermixture. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


HE COUNCIL OF NICH#A, AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ATHANASIUS. 


Lue doctrine of Arius met with the warmest opposition, in the 
first instance, in Alexandria. Alexander refuted it from the 
Holy Scriptures, specially by means of the prologue to the 
Gospel of John. How can He be the First-born, if He is to be 
put on the same level with us all? Or how can He be the 
creator of Him whose equal He is? If the Logos and Wisdom 
were not as eternal as God, God must at one period have been 
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without wisdom and reason. Further, were the Son mutable, 
how could He be so intimately united with the Father? If He 
is in the Father, and the Father in Him, He must thus be pre- 
served from mutability ; and not even the incarnation can have 
produced an alteration in Him. Further, how is it possible 
that He, who is reason itself, should not know the Father, 
whose reason He is (Adyos)? Or how can He have been 
brought into existence solely on our behalf, for whose sake, 
and by whom, all things were created? (Socr. H. E. 1, 6.) So 
far from having been Himself created out of nothing, He rather 
Himself created all things out of nothing, and must, therefore, 
be far removed from that which is created. On the contrary, 
it is impossible even in thought to represent an interval (é:d- 
ornua) between Father and Son. Not as though the Son had 
not been generated ; one only is unbegotten, to wit, the Father ; 
but the generation of the Son was something so exalted, that it 
surpassed the understanding of the Evangelists, and surpasses, 
perhaps, that of the angels also. He then, in particular, lays 
bare the subreption contained in the Arian proposition—jv éte 
ovx Av. This, again, involves the existence of a time; but all 
time is created by Him, and comes into existence along with 
the world ; consequently, the time in which He is said not to 
have existed, must have existed through Him, for otherwise the 
cause would be posterior to its effect. If a time had been 
created anterior to Him, He could no longer be described as the 
First-born of all creation. The Father, therefore, must always 
have been Father, because the Son, through whom He is Father, 
always existed. Precisely for this reason is He ever the perfect 
Father, who never lacks anything good (réAetos dveddurrijs év 
7T® xad®). Whoso denies the brightness, denies also the arche- 
typal light (apwrérurov pas), of which it is the reflection. If 
He, who is the express image (yapaxrtip) and copy of the divine 
essence, is not eternal, neither is the substance of the image and 
the object of the copy eternal. On this ground, the Sonship of 
the Redeemer has nothing in common with that of others; for 
His was a natural Sonship (xara ddow tijs maxpuxts Oedrytos) : 
the latter is one of adoption (@éce). We are mutable in both 
aspects, and therefore need help from the Unchangeable One. 
How, then, can the wisdom of God be supposed to progress, or 
the power of God to increase? Or how can wisdom be sup- 
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posed to be turned into folly, and strength into weakness? To 
the creature alone, on the contrary, is it given as a blessing, to 
be able to increase in virtue; and ‘through Him, who is by 
nature Son, to be freed from the spirit of fear, and to receive 
sonship by grace, by adoption. ‘The latter may possibly be 
lost; the former cannot be lost. But it is a calumny of the 
Arians to charge him (Alexander) with teaching that there are 
two ungenerated Beings, or to maintain that he ought to teach 
it, if he do not. The Father alone is unbegotten; He alone 
has no ground of His being out of Himself (ovdéva rod civas 
avT® Tov aitiov dvta). The Son is in every other respect equal 
to the Father, and falls short in nothing, save that He is not 
unbegotten (uéve TO ayevynT@ AevTopevoy avTod); and to this 
difference refer the words, “The Father is greater than I.” 
But He was not, therefore, created out of nothing, but is of 
the Father. In connection herewith, not only Arius, but also 
Sabellius and Valentine, are repudiated, who ascribe to God 
something resembling the body, corporeal divisions and emis- 
sions, instead of resting satisfied with the unutterable mystery, 
whose unsearchableness is declared even by the Scriptures (Isa. 
lii. 8), “Who shall declare His generation?” (Theodor. H. E. 
1, 3.) We see from this, that Alexander’s aim was to establish 
the closest possible connection between the hypostasis of the 
Son and His eternal divine essence. In carrying out his design, 
he decidedly posits a duality in God, and, if we may judge 
from the images employed by him, conceives the Logos of the 
Father to be objectified in the Son; though he does not express 
any opinion as to the relation between the reason and power of 
the Father (apart from which, no conception can be formed of 
Him), and the reason and power of the Son. His images, in 
themselves, would warrant us in concluding, that he conceived 
the Father to have reason and power, not in Himself, but in 
the Son ; that he simply identified the reason of the Father 
and of the Son; that, consequently, the Son was the Father 
Himself, under a determinate form, and, as a determination or 
attribute, constituted part of the full conception of the Father. 
This, however, would contradict the duality which he had pre- 
viously laid down. 

A very numerously attended Synod, held at Alexandria 
(Socr. 1. ¢.), concurred with Alexander, and deposed Arius and 
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his followers. But as Arius had a supporter in Eusebius of 
Nicomedia, and other Oriental bishops also took his part, an 
(Xcumenical Council was convened at Niczea, in the year 325, 
for the settlement of the points in dispute. The judgment of 
the Alexandrian Synod was confirmed, and the Nicene Creed 
was framed, which acknowledges the generation of the Son 
from the Father, and gives the following more precise defini- 
tion of it :—That the Son is of the essence of the Father; that 
He is very God of very God; that He was begotten, not 
created. Mainly, however, in consequence of the efforts of 
Athanasius—that vigorous champion of Christian interests— 
there was added the recapitulatory term, ouoovcvov, the main 
purpose of which was, to express the identity of essence, though 
it also further implied or presupposed the equal coexistence of 
two: this latter was involved also in the term yewdv. The 
only expression in the Symbolum, bearing on the nature of the 
distinction between the two, is the following: “The Son is of 
the Father, who begat Him.” It is primarily directed against 
Arianism, not against Sabellianism. The latter, however, was 
also excluded, in so far as it was unable to attach any meaning 
to the idea of generation, specially not to that of the generation 
of a pre-existent hypostasis, which, as the Symbolum affirms, 
created the world, But the Creed contains also the idea of the 
eternal generation, as is clear when we combine the simultaneity 
of Father and Son with the yewdv. To the double affirmation 
contained in éuoovcrov, there is a correspondent double nega- 
tion :—1. The Son did not arise out of nothing, nor indeed out 
of any other substance, or any other essence, than the Father 
(consequently, not merely éuotos to the Father) ; He was, there- 
fore, neither created nor mutable. 2. It is unlawful to say, 
There was a time when He was not, or, He was not ere He was 
generated; for these are propositions which apply the idea of 
time to the generation of the Son, and imply that the genera- 
tion had a commencement. (Note 48.) 

The duty devolving on the Fathers at the Council of Nicea, 
was to set forth and confess the substance of the Christian faith, 
not to give doctrinal speculations. Hitherto, only a few had 
entered on dogmatical investigations ; not till twenty years later 
did the Church in general devote attention thereto. If we take 
into consideration that the first effect of devoting attention to 
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the dialectic conciliation of doctrines must necessarily be to rob 
many of that immediate assurance of the truth of Christianity 
by which they were possessed, and that the place of the really 
grand unity of spirit evinced in Nica must be usurped by a 
manifold variety of views, which, ere they could be brought, 
as to their principal features, not to say into uniformity, but 
into an harmonious unity, must be discussed, reflected upon, 
and thoroughly cleared up,—we shall esteem it a special favour 
of Providence, that the conscience of the Church was appealed 
to for its testimony and confession, so long as it still retained its 
direct certitude and simplicity; and that thus, at the very com- 
mencement of its voyage, a beacon was enkindled to mark the 
Church’s pathway across the stormy seas which lay before it. 
But a firm and steady pilot’s hand was also provided for the 
voyage, in the person of a man who was endowed with a 
superior, farseeing, and no less speculative than Christian 
mind, and who, through his power of endurance and strength 
of character, always remained master of the position. Athana- 
sius the Great made it the task of his long and very eventful 
life to defend the creed adopted by the Nicene Council, with 
all the weapons of science and spiritual chivalry, against the 
vacillating and shortsighted on the one hand, and the apostate 
on the other hand, and to constitute it, not merely a vital and 
common treasure of all believers, but also a subject of real 
knowledge. And to him was given what is given to but very 
few—the happiness of seeing the idea to which, as youth and 
man, he had devoted his life, attain to ever wider influence and 
recognition, and of sinking into the grave, not merely crowned 
with honour, but laden with the fruits of his labours. 

Specially noteworthy, as indicative of the character of the 
tendency of the Church at the beginning of the fourth century, 
are (besides the above) the two works written by Athanasius 
prior to the Nicene Council, and without reference to Arius, 
entitled Adyos kata ‘EAAjver (oratio contra Gentes), and rept 
Ths évavOpwrncews tod Adyov (de incarnatione Verbi Dei). 
These works set before us, at the same time, the beginnings of 
Athanasius. He evinces an acquaintance with Greek philo- 
sophy, and his presentation of Christian doctrine has many 
points of affinity therewith; at the same time, however, the 
vital centre of Christianity is grasped by him with such intense 
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fervour, and is treated in such a scientific spirit, that it gives us 
the groundwork of a grand system of speculative Christian 
theology. What engaged his attention above all things else, 
was the Logos. His existence he presupposed, firstly, as the 
faith of the Church ; secondly, as conceded by the philosophy 
of the. day; lastly, on historical grounds. He does not, it is 
true, enter into a closer investigation of the relation of the 
Logos to the Father, and to the unity of God; he does, how- 
ever, examine His relation to the world in all the three aspects, 
of creation, preservation, and incarnation. 

The purpose of his work was to communicate that which he 

-had learnt from the many blessed teachers who had explained 
the holy Scriptures, and to show that the Christian faith—by 
which he understood the belief in the incarnation of the Logos 
—was no slight (edredés) nor irrational (aoyov) thing. 

Let us, in the first place, consider his doctrine of God and 
man, in order thus to see what was the basis of his doctrine of 
the God-man. 

He arrives at his idea of God, in the first place, by overcom- 
ing the error of Heathenism. God is neither the world, says he, 
nor a part of the world. In the world, every part is dependent 
on the other,—the rivers on the mountains, the mountains 
on the earth, the earth on the sun. God, however, cannot be 
dependent on another; if He were, He would not be God (c. 
Gent. c. 27). God must be self-sufficient, and requires for His 
existence nothing beside Himself. Nor can the whole world, 
its members joined together, as it were, into one body, be called 
God. It is true, there is nothing outside of the entire universe ; 
and therefore it appears independent, self-sufficient. But if 
the individual members combine to form a whole, and this whole 
is therefore constituted by them, the whole consists of the indi- 
vidual parts, which together are the parts of the whole. This, 
however, is totally different from the idea of God. God isa 
whole; but He is not the parts; He does not consist of differ- 
ent parts, but is the cause of the world and of its composition. 
If He consisted of parts, He would be unequal to Himself, 
inasmuch as that which is unequal would be the complement 
of His being. Sun is not moon; moon is not earth; earth is 
not sea. The ear is not the eye; nor the hand the foot. This 
difference of the parts pertains to the idea of the body; the 
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same difference, therefore, would appertain to God also, if 
He were identical with the universe, conceived as one body. 
Further, not being compounded, God is incorporeal, invisible, 
not tangible by hands, but apprehensible solely by the spirit - 
for this reason, therefore, He cannot be the world. On the 
contrary, He is in Himself, in His essence, self-sufficient, full 
of Himself (contra Gentes 28); and the cause of the existence 
of the universe. 

But he does not believe that this self-sufficient God abides 
in His transcendence. On the contrary, like the old propounders 
of the doctrine of the Logos, particularly of the Alexandrian 
school, Athanasius says,—He is in the world as the immanent. 
principle of its harmony. He desires no abstract loftiness of 
God, as did unbelieving Judaism; he neither apprehends any 
danger to God, nor regards it as unworthy of Him, that He 
should come into contact with the world. Although it is created 
out of nothing, and therefore, considered in itself, can neither 
bear nor maintain itself; still its idea involves an essential con- 
nection between God or the Logos and itself. This presupposes 
an entirely different conception of God from the heathenish 
one of the “Ov, and from the Jewish, to both of which abstract 
simplicity is essential,—in the former case, the simplicity of 
substantial Pantheism, in the latter case, that of Deism. Rather, 
says Athanasius, giving the idea of God an ethical turn,—God 
is good and not envious; therefore did He create the world; 
but especially in men has He taken an interest, through the 
Logos. Seeing that they cannot live always, He created them 
in His image, and endowed them with the power of the Logos, 
so that they became, as it were, shadows of the Logos (cxval 
Aoyov) and oyixot. In that He further saw that the will 
of men was in itself still empty, and might incline to either 
side, He protected it preveniently by the command and by 
paradise. By nature, man was mortal; for he was created out 
of things that were not (€& ov« dvtwv). But he possessed the 
capacity of immortality, through his union with the Logos. 
Had he by obedience continued in that union, the physical 
necessity of death would have been overcome by the divine 
principle of immortality, the Logos: men would then have 
been as gods. But man disobeyed, and death penetrated into 
the world, even as the diviné threatening had announced. It 
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entered by an inner necessity; for sin deprived man of the Logos, 
the only principle able to overcome his natural mortality. As 
sin grew, death grew; the image of God was destroyed; the 
work of God was overthrown (de inc. c. 3-6). The knot was 
tied still more firmly by the threatened punishment. The 
divine threat, the pledged word of the God of truth, could not 
suffer: on the other hand, must the work and image of God 
perish? It was not worthy of God to allow His own noble 
work of art to perish, for the sake of a deceit of the devil. 
Better had it been for God not to have created, than for the 
evil to have the better. To have allowed that which love had 
created to perish, would have been weakness, and inconsistent 
with omnipotence. Still more inconsistent with love. God did 
not look with indifference on His perishing work; it appealed 
to His love (é£exanécaro, c. 4, 6). 

Should God then require repentance, and through repentance 
restore man to immortality? In itself, this would not have been 
unworthy of Him; but He could not lay Himself open to the 
charge of untruth, even though for our benefit. Repentance 
was not sufficient: had sin been the sole point in question, and 
not also punishment, repentance would have sufficed. But as 
matters actually stood, and seeing that God (the righteous) is 
true, who could help out of the difficulty, save the Logos? He, 
who created man out of nothing, was able to suffer for all, to 
stand in the stead of all (c. 7). Therefore the Logos came ; 
He, who was incorporeal, imperishable, omnipresent, appeared 
in order to reveal Himself. He saw both our misery and the 
threats of the law; He saw how unseemly (a@rozov) it would 
be to annul the law, save by fulfilling and satisfying it; and 
at the same time, how unseemly it would be that the Creator 
should allow His rational world to perish. And as He saw the 
ever-swelling tide of sin, and that all were in bondage unto 
death, He took compassion on them and assumed a body, not 
by any necessity of nature (picews axodovOia), for His essence 
is incorporeal (c. 1), but for the purpose of confirming and 
maintaining the first creation by means of the second. It 
is characteristic of the speculative mind of Athanasius, that 
he everywhere treats the first and second creations as closely 
connected with each other; that, in accounting for the miracle 
of incarnation, he goes back to that of creation; and shows that, 
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for the sake both of the unity of the idea of the world and of 
God, it was necessary that He, and He alone, through whom 
the Father created the world, should renew it. 

But He assumed no other body than ours. Had His object 
merely been to appear in some sort of body or other, He would 
not have needed ours; and if a simple theophany had been all 
that was required, He might have taken to Himself a much 
worthier organ. Rather did He assume our body, and out of 
the unspotted Virgin He built to Himself a body for a temple. 
This He constituted His organ (i8vorrosefoar dorep Spyavor), 
that He might dwell in it and be known through it. In con- 
sequence of this appropriation of our nature, He was able to 
give His body to the death for all. And now, inasmuch as all 
have died in Him, the law is annulled by being fulfilled, that 
is, its curse is removed through the satisfaction. But in appro- 
priating the body, He bestowed upon it immortality, and through 
it has restored immortality to our nature. That which the act of 
appropriation implanted in our nature, as a mere potence, at the 
incarnation, became an actuality through His resurrection. He 
must needs let death have power over His body; in order that, 
by the death of death (the negation of the negation), in His 
resurrection there might be revealed the full and settled reality 
of life triumphing over, and reaching beyond, its antagonist, 
death (c. 8, 9). 

The entire appearance of Christ, but, above all, His death, 
had an universal significance ; because the Logos, who is above 
all, who is the Creator and Archetype, thereby made human 
nature His own. The appropriation had an effect not merely 
on the particular man Jesus, but also on human nature in 
general; for this reason, the death of all found its fulfilment 
in the body of the Lord (érAnpodro, c. 20). Guilt was heaped 
upon Him, collected itself in Him, the representative of the 
race; and His death was a payment for all. It was necessary 
that death should be broken, not merely in some one particular 
form, but as a general principle; and therefore did it behove 
Him to admit and take it up into Himself, so that He might 
overcome it completely. Now, inasmuch as the Logos, being 
the immortal Son of the Father, could not die, He took upon 
Himself a mortal body, to the intent that, by participating in 
the Logos, who is over all, it might be capable of dying for all, 
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that is, of taking the guilt of all upon itself, of admitting the 
universal principle of death into itself, and of thus paying the 
universal debt and obtaining an universal victory over death. 
‘Note 49.) Athanasius had the deepest insight into the con- 
nection between that which the incarnate Logos did and men, 
into its validity for us. To no other did it pertain to convert 
mortality into immortality, than to Him who in the beginning 
created the universe out of nothing, and who was Himself the 
Life (avdrofw7); to no other than the archetype, the image of the 
Father, did it appertain to create man anew, “in the image of 
God” (c. 20, 13). If an image has been defaced, in order to 
its renewal the original must be compared (c. 14). Now that 
this Logos has taken to Himself our nature, our nature possesses 
Him; He belongs to us, who constitute the body of which He 
is the Head. WHenceforth corruption has no more power over 
men, even in death; for in virtue of the unity of the body 
(which believers constitute for Christ), the Logos dwells in 
them. When a mighty king enters into a great city, even 
though he should but occupy one house therein, the whole 
city (just because it constitutes a whole) receives the highest 
honour. And so, when the Logos entered into our region and 
became the tenant of (even though only) one body, which was 
like ours, the power of death, which had reigned over all men 
from of old, disappeared (c. 9). We die still, it is true; but 
merely in order that we likewise may participate in the resur- 
rection to a better state. 

The first and principal ground of His incarnation, therefore, 
was, that the condemning law might be done away with, which 
burdens us with guilt and with the punishment of death. With 
this, also, was most closely connected, that death itself should 
be overcome by His payment of our debt, that is, by His own 
death. Another ground why the Logos must needs become 
man, was that men were otherwise too weak to know God 
(c. 11-13). Without the knowledge of God, men would have 
lived in vain; for, from the very beginning, they were created 
thereto. They had received a share in the Logos, the image of 
God; they were created to be His and the Father’s image, in 
order that they might be able in the Spirit to lay hold on the 
Logos, and, in the Word, on the Father. This grace of the 
commencement (4 xat’ eixdva yapts) sufficed in itself, apart 
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from the world or anything else, for attaining a knowledge of 
God (c. 12, c. Gentes 2, 30); it of itself reflected God. But 
as God knew the weakness and negligence of man, He gave 
him the world as a revelation, that great and beautiful edifice, 
which, in its harmony and unity, reflects the unity and wisdom 
of God. He further sought to help them through the law and 
the prophets, as through a sacred school, appointed to give the 
knowledge of God to the whole of humanity, in order that it 
might learn to rule its passions, and to live virtuously. Men, 
however, degraded themselves ever more to the level of irra- 
tional and brute creatures. How then were they to be helped? 
By the revelation in creation, which they no longer regarded as 
a revelation, but as a deity? They had turned their gaze 
downwards; and therefore the Logos also descended, assumed 
a body from beneath, made Himself like men, in order that 
they who refused to know Him out of creation might learn to 
know Him from the works which He wrought through the 
body (de incarn. c. 12-14). In this latter exposition, the in- 
carnation is represented, not as the substance, but merely as 
the means or organ of doctrine. It might appear, therefore, as 
though, in the view of Athanasius, the main point was simply 
the knowledge of the Aoyos doapxos and of the Father, prior 
and subsequently to Christ. But, after the above account of 
the points to which Athanasius attached chief importance, this 
would plainly be a false view. His object was rather, after 
having treated of the main purpose of the appearance of Christ, 
which he deemed to consist in deeds, to show that even the 
intellect of man required a revelation, such as was given by 
the incarnation: as was natural, however, he did not succeed 
so well in showing the uneendidonal necessity of the incarnation 
in relation to the prophetical office as he had succeeded in rela- 
tion to the high-priestly office; as to the latter point, indeed, he 
approximated very nearly to Anselm. 

But in opposition to this incarnation objections are raised. 
How can we reconcile, he goes on to say, the dwelling of the 
Logos in a human body with His all-embracing infinitude? 
(c. 16,17.) He replies,x—Though He dwelt in the body, He was 
not shut up in it ; nor was He shut out from other places; but, 
as the Logos, He was in the body, moving it even as He moves 
the universe, which He created. It is true, He is not merely 
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in the universe, but also outside thereof, as to His essence (xat’ 
ovciav) ; He is also in the entire creation, seeing that He is in 
all its powers (év mdow éoriv tats éavtod Suvdpect), ordering 
all things, extending His providence to all in all, giving life to 
each individual thing, and to the universe as a whole, embracing 
the universe without being embraced by it, existing everywhere 
in His entirety (60s Kata wdvra) in His Father alone. Our 
soul images forth in a weak way, how He, though in this body, 
was yet able to animate the universe. For, whilst sitting in 
the house, it is able to embrace distant objects, and to think of 
the heavens,—only, that its thoughts are not deeds, and do not 
move the heavens, as did the Logos in Christ; it merely knows 
their motion. What he here above all insists upon is, that the 
Logos, and not the limited humanity, is the true point of de- 
parture for the consideration of the Person of Christ. The 
Logos was not bound by the body, but held and bore it, even 
as He holds and bears up the universe; at one and the same 
time He was in the body and in the universe; nay more, as He 
was in, so also was He outside of, the All, resting in the Father. 
For this reason, it was impossible for the Logos to suffer either 
through birth, or through sin, or through death; on the con- 
trary, in holding, He sanctified the body. Out of the Virgin He 
formed for Himself a body, in order to show that He was the 
Creator of the universe; and, without being seen as the Logos 
in the body, or being shut in by it, He made Himself known as 
Creator by His miraculous works. That Athanasius appro- 
priates the sufferings of Christ to the divine nature also, even 
though not immediately, is evident from his doctrine of the 
iStotroinats, referred to above. Because the Logos appropriates 
the sufferings of the human nature along with the nature 
itself, they acquire a significance in and for the Logos Him- 
self; and, on the other hand, because they are His, they ac- 
quire, as does His victory, an universal significance. He takes 
special pains, however, to point out that His miracles were 
revelations, self-representations, of His person, of Himself, as 
the Creator. He did not regard them as the mere credentials 
of His doctrine, but as veritable victories over nature, and over 
the heathenish view of the world. In the miracles, Creator 
and creature were most clearly discriminated from each other; 
for by the obedience which nature then rendered to His com- 
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manding word, He was revealed to it as its Ruler and Creator. 
Still, he deems the constantly occurring spiritual marvels the 
greatest of all (c. 27 ff.). No one doubts, when darkness disap- 
pears in the morning, that the sun is the cause thereof. And 
so, no one can doubt who Christ is, when he once beholds His 
works, Fear of death, and impotence to resist it, reigned ere 
He came. Now His followers tread death under their feet. 
They despise it as already dead; and the devil, who had the 
power of death, is treated by believers as dead. Previously, 
death was a terror; now, youths and maidens despise him and 
hasten to the martyr’s fate. That Christ rose again and now 
lives, is evident from what He does: He daily erects trophies to 
Himself out of His disciples. That He is not a dead man, is 
clear from His omnipotent workings in the hearts of Greeks 
and Barbarians (c. 46 ff.). Since the incarnation of the Logos, 
Heathenism has fallen, the wisdom of this world has become 
folly, and the oracles are dumb. In the place of innumerable 
particularistic religions, one has been substituted which em- 
braces all nations. In heaven, in hades, in humanity, and on 
earth—everywhere does man see the deity of the Logos un- 
folded before him, and himself encompassed by it. Iavrwv 
yap TOY THs KTicEews wepav ippato 6 Kupuos (c. 45, cll. 16 f.). 
Our heathen opponents, it is true, advance, as their principal 
objection, “ It was not worthy of the Logos to appear in a 
body” (c. 41 f.). With the penetration of a speculative mind, 
he answers,—If the Logos is in all things, in the entire world, 
which is justly termed one great body,—nay, even in each in- 
dividual thing,—why could He not also dwell in a man, whom 
He moved, through whom He manifested Himself, even as He 
manifests Himself through the world? That which is true of 
the whole, must be true also of the parts; if the former is not 
unworthy of the Logos, neither is the latter; and if it be un- 
worthy of Him to dwell in this body, it must also be unworthy 
of Him to dwell in the world. If He is in the whole, He is also 
in the parts. If He is in one part, He can use it as His organ 
for and on the whole. He is in Himself indivisible, dros év 
éxdoT@ Kai aor; as He is in the sun and moon, so is He in 
humanity, which is a part of the universe. But—and he here- 
with provides for assigning a specific position to Christ—the 
spirit of man, also, although it pervades the whole man, reveals 
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itself at one point of the body, to wit, the tongue. They ask, 
further,— Why then did He not, at all events, assume a shin- 
ing body?” Because His coming had not an epideictical, but 
a curative purpose. The main point was not simply to appear 
and to strike the eyes of beholders. He came to teach and to 
heal: therefore did He become a servant; therefore did He 
become that which men needed, in order that they might not 
be merely stunned by the loftiness and divinity of His appear- 
ance. It was not the brilliantly shining bodies, the sun, the 
moon, the ether, that had gone astray; they had remained in 
their proper order, the order appointed for them by their King, 
the Logos: it was men who had gone astray. He therefore 
constituted their body His organ, in order that, although they 
were unable to know Him in the universe as a whole, He might 
perhaps not remain concealed from them in the part; and in 
order that, though they were unable to behold His invisible 
power, they might possibly be able to understand and know 
Him through His resemblance to themselves. For the contrast 
between His divine works and the body like their own must 
needs suggest a comparison, and thus lead them to the know- 
ledge of His deity. If this is inconceivable, it is inconceivable 
also that He should be known by means of the world. Although 
in the world, nothing of the world pertains essentially to Him; 
but the world does participate in Him. Even so, though He 
employed the body as His organ, there was nothing in common 
between them; on the contrary, He sanctified the body. Plato 
says,— When the Generator of the worlds sees the world storm- 
tossed and in danger of coming to the place of inequality, He 
ascends His throne at the helm of the soul, gives it aid, and 
sets all things to rights. What marvel, then, if we say,— 
Humanity had gone astray, and therefore the Logos ascended 
His throne on it, and appeared as a man (c. 42, 43)? 

Another objection is—“ God might have helped men by a 
mere nod.” Athanasius answered,—The world, it is true, was 
created by a nod; but now it was a question not merely of the 
creation of man, but the man already created must be consi- 
dered: and he could only be helped by one like himself; in 
other words, man could not be magically helped by an entirely 
new creation, but the redemptive work must make use of, and 
begin with, his already existing powers and character. The 
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Creator must come nigh to the fallen through the medium of a 
human organ, and this organ He must take from that which 
already existed ; for it was the existent, and not the non-exis- 
tent, that stood in need of salvation. Further, the death which 
needed to be overcome was not something external to the body, 
but adhered inwardly to it; as a permanent principle, and not 
merely as a single assault or act, did it threaten man. He 
might have overcome death from without; but it would still 
have remained in man. Hence it was necessary that the pro- 
cess should be an inward one. Our body, subjected as it was 
to death, was assumed, and was married with life; it was clothed 
with immortality, and death was vanquished. The body now 
has life for its garment,—as it were, a robe of asbestus. This is 
far more than if a stop had been put to death’s work, by a mere 
external and authoritative command, and it itself had remained 
unvanquished. It was therefore perfectly worthy of the Logos 
to come in the body in order to overcome death, and to reveal 
Himself everywhere,—as through creation, so also through His 
body and His deeds, and to fill all things with His knowledge 
(c. 44). Therefore, let every man regard the Logos in the 
works which He accomplished as God-man, which were not 
human works, but works of the Logos, and let him judge for 
himself whether that be human or divine. If it be human, let 
him mock. If it be not human, but divine, let him stand and 
admire this revelation. Through this trifling thing (apayya 
evreXes) was the divine exhibited to us; through this death did 
immortality penetrate to all; through the incarnation of the 
Logos was providence made manifest for the universe. But 
the things which He accomplished by His incarnation are so 
numerous, that to attempt to count them up would be like 
attempting to drain the sea. Wave presses on wave, and for 
the eye to embrace the whole is impossible. ‘O Xéyos évnv- 
Oparnoer, tva hwets OcorrounOdev (c. 54). 

Although the immediate subject of these writings is not the 
relation of the Logos to the Father, so much is clear, that, ac- 
cording to this view of the matter, drawn as it is out of the very 
centre of Christianity, to wit, the idea of the atonement, to the 
Son pertains true and perfect deity, even as to the Father. He 
is discriminated in the clearest manner from all creatures; 
and as the Logos over all, rather rests in the Father (adro- 
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Aoyos Kat Oeds, de incarn. 54); is the Father’s image and like 
the Father, the archetype of men (c. 13). He is also most 
decidedly distinguished from all angels, for they are not the 
image of the Father (ibid.). In these treatises, therefore, 
Athanasius stands nearer to Sabellianism than to Subordina- 
tianism ; so far, namely, as he is more concerned about the true 
and full deity of the Son than about His distinction from the 
Father. But he differs from Sabellius in regarding the Logos 
as the image of the Father, pre-existent, yea, ever resting in 
God, which Marcellus, for example, could not allow. As re- 
spects his Christology, by the depth of his view of the funda- 
mental idea of Christianity, he reminds us of the best Fathers 
of the second century, particularly of Ireneus. He surpasses 
them, however, in clearness and scientific precision. The soul 
of his system is the Logos over all, who, as such, in that He 
became man, is the head and representative of humanity in two 
respects,—to wit, in that He took upon Himself its guilt and 
punishment; and that the healing of human nature in and 
through Him becomes the portion of humanity, and is diffused 
from Him to all. At the same time, it is worthy of note, that 
he did not conceive the Logos in Christ as a mere influence, 
but as a being of Godin Him. In fact, he looked upon the 
Logos as the motive, hegemonic, personal principle in the God- 
man; but he makes no particular allusion to the human soul. 
The arguments he advances, undoubtedly presuppose a complete 
humanity (compare, for example, de incarn. c. 42 f.); but he 
makes express mention of the body alone (c@pya, cap&); and 
the enemy to be vanquished is principally death. The impo- 
tence of the soul to know itself immortal, is undoubtedly repre- 
sented as one ground of the incarnation; but his theory, in the 
form in which it is here set forth, does not require for the 
removal of this impotence, that Christ should substitutionarily 
appropriate or feel it Himself, but merely that He should admit 
into Himself the objective principle of death, that He should 
take upon Himself the debt (dfevAduevov, not culpa) of men ; 
and this supplied no occasion for more carefully considering the 
question of the human soul of Christ. Such a view leaves no 
place in the humanity for free choice, free determination, for 
change, or even for true development (although he aimed at 
preserving the reality of the humanity) ; but the man Jesus was 
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simply and solely the Logos, walking among men in the human 
nature which He bore. Athanasius thus verged towards the 
old representation of the body of Christ as a garment or temple, 
which excludes the full idea of the incarnation. It is remark- 
able, however, that precisely here, Athanasius made a decided 
effort to rise beyond that meagre notion, in that he started from 
a different point, to wit, from the idea of Christ as the repre- 
sentative both of guilt-laden and of God-pleasing and immortal 
humanity. For he frequently repeats the remark,—What we 
needed was not a mere theophany, but that He should really 
become one of us; in order to be our representative, He must 
not merely have, or bear, or dwell in a man, but must Himself 
be this man. Athanasius thus rose most decidedly above every 
form of Sabellian Christology; and therefore, taking our stand 
on this thought, which was the centre of his system, we may 
beforehand anticipate the nature. and degree of the progress 
which we shall afterwards find him making. 
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EPOCH THIRD. 


FROM THE COUNCIL OF NICHA TO THAT OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, A.D. 381. 


—_———_¢@——__——__ 


SECTION FIRST. 
TRINITARIAN MOVEMENTS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE ARIAN SCHOOL. 


THE creed adopted by the Council of Nicea did nothing more 
for Christian science, in the first instance, than define the goal 
at which it should aim; it neither did, nor pretended to, attain to 
the goal. But the determination of the goal is the commence- 
ment of its attainment. After the long course through which 
the dogma had run, now unduly inclining to the one side and 
then to the other, it became very necessary that the immediate 
conviction entertained by the Church, relatively to Christ, 
should assume a more concentrated form, and that testimony 
should be laid concerning the totality of His person. To this, 
Arianism gave occasion; for it called everything in question. 
Not merely did it tend back to Ebionism ; not merely was it 
unable, with its Docetism and its doctrine of a created higher 
spirit, to allow even the possibility of an incarnation; but, by 
putting a fantastical under-God between God and man, it sepa- 
rated the two quite as much as it appeared to unite them. 
Finally, the secret of Arianism was simply, in the first place, 
that a real, above all, a complete, revelation of God Himself was 
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an impossibility ; and in the second place, that such a revela- 
tion, if it were possible, was unnecessary. But the creed adopted 
by the Fathers of the Council of Niczea, to the point which had 
been established during the preceding century,—to wit, the in- 
dwelling of God in Christ under the very highest, that is, under 
a personal form, in other words, to the hypostasis of the Son (a 
point which was now confirmed, in substance, if not in a strictly 
doctrinal form, as in accordance with the faith),—added that of 
His true deity, which also had been recognised at a previous 
period, though for a time allowed to recede to the background. 
Each of these points, as we have learnt from the course hitherto 
taken by them, stands or falls with the other, notwithstanding that 
they appear to be mutually opposed. They are opposed in the 
sense, namely, in which two poles are opposed. In reality, they 
constitute the momenta of the higher nature of Christ, which 
relate to, are inwardly conditioned by, and therefore depend on 
and are involved in, each other. Each preserves the truth, which 
was of essential importance relatively to its own aspect of the 
Person of Christ. They being taken for granted, the necessary 
conditions of Christian piety are completely fulfilled, as far as 
this matter is concerned. Without one of the two, a scientific 
Christology is impossible. An hypostasis without deity (such as 
Arianism teaches, which is but a refined form of Ebionism, 
differing therefrom merely in degree, not in kind), would be as 
contradictory to Christian piety and science as the divinity, 
without a particular hypostasis, of the higher aspect of Christ 
(such as is taught by that refined form of Docetism, Sabellian- 
ism). Whilst the former, strictly speaking, denies the Christian 
revelation altogether, the latter changes its inner character, and, 
not recognising Christ as an abiding revelation, it cannot regard 
God and man as truly and completely reconciled. Both, there- 
fore, necessarily arrive at the same conclusion—at the conclu- 
sion, namely, that the highest revelation has not yet been made, 
nay, more, that such a revelation is an impossibility. Both are 
characterized by the abstractness of their conception of God ;— 
the latter clinging to the abstract unity of God, which may 
easily change into the notion of the All-unity (Alleinheit) ; the 
former clinging to the quite as abstract, incommunicable simpli- 
city of God, to the POdvos Tis Olas pioews, as Gregory Nazi- 
anzen aptly terms it (Or.1). According to both, therefore, we 
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are still bound by the ante-Christian view of the world in gene- 
ral, and have not yet arrived at the Christian. 

But though the Nicene Creed very clearly recognised these 
two constitutive momenta of the higher nature of Christ, it 
avoided with right tact a more determinate doctrinal formula- 
rization thereof. This creed, it is true, claims unconditionally 
for the Son, deity and full equality of essence with the Father; 
but it passes over without further investigation, the questions of 
the precise nature of the hypostasis, the mode of its generation, 
and the basis of the Trinity in the Christian idea of God. In- 
deed, the greatest variety of opinion prevailed amongst the 
principal Church teachers of this and the following centuries 
regarding this matter; and all were recognised as christolo- 
gically admissible, in so far as they did justice to the funda- 
mental demand of faith, to wit, to the doctrine, that the divine 
which was in Christ was personal, and corresponded to a dis- 
tinction in God, or of God from God, really existent, though 
not more precisely defined ; and was therefore not a momentary, 
but a permanent and eternal, being of God in Christ. 

The stormy discussions of the half century succeeding the 
Nicene Council, for which the scientific position occupied by the 
Church afforded, as is clear from what has been advanced, op- 
portunity enough, were in the first instance excited by Arianism. 
We have already remarked, that through Arianism the momenta 
hitherto recognised were set into a condition of ferment relatively 


1 In accordance herewith, the history of the doctrine of the Trinity 
henceforth pursues a separate course from that of Christology, so far as it 
is mainly occupied with its own distinct and peculiar questions ; though it 
continues to hold by the two momenta above mentioned, which are the indis- 
pensable conditions of Christology. These its theological presuppositions once 
recognised (similarly also, the necessary anthropological presuppositions), 
it was possible for Christology to enter on its distinctive work ;—and this 
we find it doing in the fourth century. All that we shall therefore need to 
do, in order to accomplish the purpose we have in view, is to consider, on 
the one hand, how, during the conflicts in which the Church engaged till 
the Second Cicumenical Synod, the trinitarian conception of God, laid down 
in the Nicene Creed, was established and confirmed, and consequently the 
momenta of the higher aspect of Christ's person, which had been completely 
gained, were ensured; and, on the other hand, how the elements of the 
human aspect were completely and conclusively recognised ; and on the 
basis of these presuppositions, to proceed to our further Christological 
work. 
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to each other. Hence we find that all the principal heresies of 
an earlier period were revived ; be it that they proceeded forth 
from, or were set loose by it. Inakind of rapid recapitulation, 
they reappeared for a moment on the stage of the Church, 
serving the purpose of ripening its judgment in all directions ; 
but themselves sinking quickly again into oblivion, and losing 
all their former seductive power, as soon as they had fulfilled 
their mission. 

These struggles took place principally between three factors : 
firstly, the Arian school ; secondly, the newly revived Sabellian 
school, with the new form of Ebionism; thirdly, the Church 
and its tendency. One section of the first-mentioned school, the 
Semi-Arians, an unsteady and bustling party, were in a special 
degree the life of the movement; and after they had stoutly 
overcome Sabellianism and Ebionism, embodied in themselves 
on a large scale, the tendency towards the doctrine of the Nicene 
Council. In their own system, with its undecided character, 
and inability to offer serious resistance, religion and science were . 
in conflict; but the more advanced Arians pressed them to a 
decision ; and having once allowed their interest in Christianity 
to predominate over other considerations, this inner approxima- 
tion to the great Church teachers of the time, gave their system 
also by degrees a firmer hold. 

As far as concerns the Arians proper, their number always 
was relatively small; for, without truly satisfying the intellect, 
or advancing beyond the dualism between God and the world, 
they inflicted a death-blow on christianly religious interests. 
Hence they gained admission and acquired importance, solely 
either where they were favoured by external combinations, or 
where they resorted to reserve and accommodation, or even 
made concessions. Small as this party or school was, as the 
nature of the case would lead us to expect, its influence on the 
further development of the dogma of the Trinity was by no 
means insignificant, nor did it lack important representatives.’ 

Above all, mention must be made of Aétius and Eunomius, 
both of whom lived in Antioch ; the former a physician and theo- 
logical writer, the latter deacon. 


1 The strict Arians were designated "EZovxdvrios, ’ Avéuios, or, after their 
chiefs, Aétians and Eunomians, also Eudoxians. 
2 Compare Lange’s ‘‘ Der Arianismus in seiner weitern Entwickelung,” 
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Neither of them followed out further that ethical principle 
which, as held by ‘Arians, would lead back to Ebionism; on 
the contrary, so far as we are informed, Aétius was principally 
occupied in confuting the equality of essence and the coeter- 
nality of the Son with the Father, whereas Eunomius directed 
his efforts to the development of Arianism as a doctrinal system. 
In their polemical works, both start with the conception of God 
as the abstractly simple Being, of whom neither self-communica- 
tion nor generation can be predicated. God Himself is, in their 
view, nothing but this absolute simplicity,—Being, in the abso- 
lute sense. They regarded it as the most sublime and lofty, but 
also as the indispensable, predicate of God; and therefore they 
identified this primal simplicity, which is neither derived from 
another being, nor can generate another being out of itself, with 
the essence of Godin general. Accordingly, adopting the style 
of the Church, they taught,—The Father is, as all allow, ayév- 
vytos; nay more, the Father is the ayévynroy in God. But 
this dyévvytoy is absolute Being, or the strict and proper essence 
of God; consequently, the Father, who alone is unbegotten, is 
also, in the strict sense, alone God. And as He cannot have 
been derived along with the Son from another source, for then 
He would no longer be unbegotten ; so also can He not generate 
the Son, for then He would not be the unbegotten, simple one, 
but God would be divided into a begotten and unbegotten one. 
The a@yévvntov excludes parts and division, difference and com- 
position ; but it is neither a mere subjective notion, nor the bare 
negation of generation, but something positive and objective. 
This positive something is the absolute self-relatedness (Bezo- 
genheit auf sich), absolute selfsameness or simplicity, which 
needs only to be made the object of thought to exclude all 
generation ; because generation necessarily involves the diremp- 


in Illgen’s Zeitschrift 5,1, and Klose’s ‘Geschichte und Lehre des Euno- 
mius,” Kiel 1833. With special love, but also with his usual disfavour to- 
wards the Church, is this portion of the History of Dogmas treated by Baur, 
1. c. pp. 361-394 ; with skill and happy insight by Meyer, in his ‘‘ Trini- 
tatslehre,” pp. 175 ff. Of Eunomius himself, there belong to this connec- 
tion his Apology (Fabr. Bibl. gr. vol. 8), and the” Exécars ricrews in Socr. 
5,10. Against him Basilius wrote the’ Avrippnrinds xara dvaaeBods Eovopetov; 
and Gregory of Nyssa replied to the response of Eunomius in 12 books, 
entitled ’Ayrippyrixol xpos Edvoyiov advo: 12. For notices of Aétius, see 
Epiph. Her. 76, and the first Book of Gregory, c. 6. 
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tion, the division, of the absolutely simple. The causal relation, 
which the Arian school so stoutly defended in opposition to 
Sabellianism (see above), is therefore not applied directly to God 
in Himself, as though His absolute Being were regarded as an 
eternal volition or grounding of His own existence; but the 
fundamental presupposition is, that God can only be said to Be, 
and that He is absolutely identical with Himself.' If God 
abides unceasingly in His unbegotten essence, and that which is 
begotten continues ever begotten, the notion of equality of sub- 
stance or of similarity is plainly untenable. for as long as the 
two beings continue what they are, so long is it impossible to in- 
stitute a comparison between their essence. And as their being, 
so also is their knowledge of themselves, totally different. Each 
of the two knows Himself, when He knows Himself at all, as 
He is, and not as the other :—the one knows Himself as un- 
generated, the other as generated. Were Father and Son equal, 
as the Church teaches, the Son also must be unbegotten ; and 
what would then become of the doctrine of His generation, or 
of His distinction ? Eunomius therefore requires of the doctrine 
of the Church, either, that it exclude every species of subordi- 
nation, even that which is involved in the one being unbegotten 
and the other begotten ; in which case, it would soon be seen 
whether, in returning to the one God, all distinctions between 
Father and Son must not be allowed to fall to the ground; or, 
that it take the subordination seriously, as do the Arians, and 
represent the one unbegotten One as unbegotten, absolutely 
simple, and therefore incapable of generating anything out of 
His essence, and place the Son in the class of creatures. What, 
asks he, could the unbegotten One take out of His essence, ex- 
cept that which is unbegotten? But according to the doctrine 
of the Church, inasmuch as the Son is conceived to be on the 
one hand begotten, and yet on the other hand, to spring from 
the essence of God, there must be both a begotten and an un- 
begotten element in God. The Church has undoubtedly its 
meaning, said they, when it teaches that God is to be conceived 


1 Thus Aétius says, in No. 5 of the ’Exiyecpyore (see Epiph. her. 76), 
—‘‘Tf God has not given Himself being, not because of any weakness of 
nature, but because He is exalted above all causality (above being caused), 
how can a being that is generated reach up to His essential unchangeable- 
ness?” Compare No. 2. 
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as the cause of Himself; but that lies beyond our horizon; for 
we regard abstract simplicity as the ultimate and highest in God. 
Better, says Aétius naively, is the unbegotten than the begotten ; 
for the former has in itself the advantages which the latter has 
outside of itself. That which is unbegotten, Eunomius goes on 
to say, cannot possibly resemble the essence of that which is be- 
gotten ; the unbegotten is unbegotten, and that is its essence: 
if then the begotten resembles the unbegotten in its essence, it 
also must be unbegotten.’ 

Without doubt, Eunomius was quite right in maintaining, 
that if God in Himself is merely the one simple Being, which, 
being absolutely without distinctions, stands related solely to 
itself, there is no place for distinctions in God, and therefore 
none for a Son. But that is a mere tautological proposition, 
and the answer is simply,—Such an idea of God is incogitable 
and false, appropriate to Deism and Judaism, but not to Chris- 
tianity. We shall find also that the teachers of the Church met 
them with a different conception of God, and thus cut away the 
very roots of Arianism. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that these Arians had actually hit upon the weak point in the 
dogmatical system of their opponents. When, in opposition to 
the Son who is generated, the Father is said to be ungenerated, 
the Father must be deemed identical with the Oedrys, with the 
divine essence in general, if aseity were thus meant to be pre- 
dicated of the Father alone, and, after the example of older 
writers, they did not go on to say that the Father is as truly 
constituted Father by the Son, as the Son is constituted Son by 
the Father. So long as it was deemed necessary to the pre- 
servation of the unity of the Trinity to represent the one Father 
as the source, not merely of the hypostasis, but also of the deity, 
of the others; and so long as the Son was not most distinctly 
conceded a participation in the aseity of the divine substance ; 
so long was He not freed from subordination, notwithstanding 
its being called for by the ideas of His equality of essence and 
eternal generation. If, however, the Son be allowed to partici- 
pate in aseity, the passivity, which the Arians were never weary 


1 Besides, Eunomius persists in asserting that Sonship and generation 
imply a beginning ; that they are consequently incompatible with the pre- 
dicate of eternity ; and that the predicate of eternity would involve the 
Son’s being unbegotten. 
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of asserting to be necessarily characteristic of generation, must 
be decidedly excluded from the generated, and the Son be rather 
constituted a living momentum of the self-causative God, and 
thus the Trinity be introduced into that inmost root of the 
deity, the aseity. The bases thereof were laid even in the fourth 
century ; but they had not yet been plainly and completely car- 
ried out. So much the more instructive is it, therefore, to see 
how the defenders of the view, that God is abstract simplicity, 
fall into contradiction with themselves, and thus give negative 
testimony in favour of the very tendency which they were en- 
gaged in combating. 

The incomparable (dovyxpiros), self-sufficient, simple, un- 
approachable (ampéovros) God, who is exalted above every cause, 
whether in or out of Himself, must not be represented as en- 
tirely alone, nor the world as without its cause. But to repre- 
sent God as the cause of the world, and yet to maintain that 
the world is characterized solely by unlikeness to its Author, is 
scarcely reconcilable with the idea of the first cause; and the 
only resource of Arianism is, to take refuge in the mystery of 
the creation out of nothing, which nothing it is compelled to de- 
scribe in an absolutely supernatural or Docetical manner as the 
essence of the world (ui elvat). The following point, however, 
is still more important. How can the absolutely simple, self- 
identical God, ever come to create? Eunomius denies both 
movement and self-communication to the divine essence, but 
goes back to the divine will (évépyeva), which—as to be dis- 
tinguished, be it noted, from the divine essence—called into 
existence out of nothing that which is, and first of all, the Son 
as the Creator of the world.’ But to appeal to the will in dis- 
tinction from the substance—that the Church had a right to do, 
and availed itself of its privilege when it taught that the world 
was grounded in the will of God; but Eunomius was not at 
liberty to make this distinction between will and essence, unless 
he-ceased to represent God merely as abstract, absolute simplicity, 
and turned to a more living conception. And then the strength 
of his opposition to the generation of the Son would have been 
broken, in so far as he could no longer say that aseity or sim- 
plicity constituted the essence of God, was that in Him which is 
inviolable. The method adopted by Eunomius necessitated his 

1 Compare Gregor. Nyss. adv. Eunom. or. 1. 
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dissociating the divine will from the divine essence, contrary to 
his own presupposition, if he meant to arrive at a world. He 
might, indeed, have described the will in God, as something non- 
essential, accidental, superadded from without. But being un- 
willing to do so, he fell into new difficulties. He was compelled 
to trace not only the active will (évépyeua) of God, but also the 
idea of the world, back to the divine essence, as its original seat. 
The real and ideal potence of the creation of the world, must 
surely have been contained eternally in God, as he himself ac- 
knowledges ;* but how could it break loose from the simple 
essence of God? We see, therefore, that when he abides by 
the rigid simplicity and self-identity of God, he either arrives 
at no world at all, or is compelled to assign the actual world a 
place eternally, and even immediately, in the essence of God ; 
in other words, he unavoidably falls into the very heathenish 
error which he himself repudiates—that error which is unable 
to distinguish between the substance and the will of God, and is 
therefore pantheistic.” 

The Son was held to owe His existence, not to the essence, 
but to the évépyesa of God; and the essence not to be in any 
sense contained in the évépyera. The divine essence, therefore, 
cannot properly be termed Father; for the essence continues 
immoveable in its simplicity outside of the évépyea: the évép- 
yeca alone can be termed Father, so far as it brings forth the 
Son. And the Son is not unlike this energy, but is its image 
and likeness, seeing that He also has the power to create. In 
this direction, it was possible for him to approximate to the 
Nicene Creed, and to return to the milder form of the doctrine 
of Arius; and, in fact, he says, in his Confession of Faith,— 
“ The Son is a creature, but not like other creatures, etc.; and 
the higher dignity possessed by Him was not solely the reward 
of His virtue, but, on the contrary, He became God because He 
was the Son, and as a Son was generated.” Still there is a wide 
gap between him and Lactantius, who laid down essential deity 


1 Apol. Eunom. c. 24, 

» Hunomius does neither the one nor the other, but continues helplessly 
clinging to the dualism between the finite and the infinite, which, under his 
hands, forces its way into God Himself :—the dualism, namely, between the 
essence of God, which is dveipov and simple, and the will of God, which 
relates to finite objects. Gregory, therefore, charges him with Manicheism, 
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as the starting-point for the ethical. Eunomius, on the con- 
trary, lets the ethical go; indeed, he lacked real interest as well 
in the ethical as the religious. (Note 50.) 

These Arians, to whom substantially belonged Arcacius also, 
who tried to make himself out more orthodox than he really was, 
exercised a special influence on the Semi-Arians (‘Hysdpevoc), 
who bore, besides, the names Eusebians or Homoiusiasts. Over- 
powered by the force of the arguments brought against their 
halting and uncertain position, both by the Arians and the 
Church, and feeling themselves repelled by the former, these 
Homoiusiasts advanced ever more completely from the doctrine 
of the similarity to that of the identity of essence. Athanasius 
aptly met them with the consideration, that similarity can only 
be spoken of in relation to qualities, not to the essence by itself ; 
for the essence must either be the same or not the same. And 
so also, the Arians urged, if God or the Father is the ungene- 
rated One, everything outside of Him must belong to the class 
of generated things ; if to be ungenerated is the essence of the 
Father, to be generated must be the essence of everything out- 
side of Him; consequently, the essence of the latter is the anti- 
thesis of the former, and completely dissimilar, not similar, to 
it. In fact, the Semi-Arians displayed little power of resistance 
and little productiveness: they belong rather to the general 
history of the Church than to the history of Dogmas; and, in 
consideration of this circumstance, or, in other words, in con- 
sideration of their interest in religion, might with greater justice 
be termed Semi-Nicenes than Semi-Arians. 

For a long period they did not advance beyond the doctrinal 
position held by Eusebius of Caesarea (see above); and the various 
formule adopted by them bore essentially the same stamp, until 
the Synod of Ancyra, in the year 358, distinctly asserted the 
Son not to be a created being, and taught that He was begotten 
of the substance of the Father. Athanasius now recognised 
them as brethren ; and the doctrine of Cyrill of Jerusalem, who 
also acknowledged the Son to be coeternal with the Father, is 
scarcely distinguishable from the Nicene Creed. (Note 51.) 
Apart from external circumstances, they had a hold only so long 
as the authors of the Nicene Creed could be supposed to have 
inclined towards Sabellianism. This supposition was strength- 
ened during the first twenty or thirty years after the Council 
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of Nicea, by the conduct of Marcellus, who was one of its 
adherents; and against him, rather than against the Council 
itself, were their weapons directed, especially those of Eusebius 
of Cesarea. After having convinced themselves that those who 
taught the 6uoovcvov were not Sabellian, they gained an ever 
clearer insight into the untenableness of their own position, and 
consequently passed more completely over to the party of the 
Nicene Council. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


THE REVIVAL OF SABELLIANISM, AND THE EBIONISM WHICH 
SPRANG FROM IT. 


Marcex.vs of Ancyra had stood in the foremost ranks of the 
antagonists of Arianism,—a circumstance which spoke in his 
favour at Rome longer than it ought to have done. (Note 52.) 
A short time after the Nicene Council, however, when he be- 
came aware of the strength of the party which, whilst conceding 
to the Son divine essence and eternal generation, yet, in perfect 
agreement with Eusebius of Cxsarea, assigned to the Father the 
first, to the Son the second place, and in many other respects 
subordinated the latter; and further, when he found that 
Arianism derived great support from this vacillation, he opened 
a campaign in a great work, especially against this middle tend- 
ency. At the same time, he attacked also older writers, such 
as Origen; but he particularly assailed the strong Oriental 
party, which consisted of the two Eusebiuses, Paulinus, and 
others, whom he also expressly mentions, although he pretended 
that Asterius was the proper occasion of the work (compare adv. 
Marcell. 1, 4, p. 27). They cannot, said he, maintain the divine 
unity, if they regard the Son as actually God; for by making 
Him a distinct personality, outside of God, they rend the divine 
essence; but if they assert the divine unity, they deprive the 
Son of deity by subordinating Him. So far, therefore, Mar- 
cellus was at one with the Arians; the Semi-Arians could not 
continue in their vacillating position. But he goes beyond the 
Nicene Council when, with a view to destroying in its very 
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roots the Arian separation between Father and Son, he believed 
it necessary to subject to examination, and to cast aside, all 
points on which those were accustomed to lay stress, who main- 
tained a distinction between Father and Son. These are the 
ideas of generation, Sonship (in the place of which he wished to 
substitute “ procession of the Logos,” Eccl. Theol. 2, 8), image, 
visibility, which were applied by the Fathers of Nicza to the 
Logos. The Semi-Arian party in particular took pleasure in 
calling the Son the image of the Father; so also Asterius. 
But they drew the conclusion, that so certainly as the image is 
different from, and inferior to, that which it represents, even so 
certainly must the Son occupy a lower position than the Father. 
Further, the Father is absolutely exalted above the world, invi- 
sible; the Son, on the contrary, in virtue of His relationship 
with the world, is characterized by visibility, and therefore ap- 
peared under the Old Testament ; finally, Sonship and genera- 
tion subordinate the Son as an effect to its cause. In order to 
evade these objections, Marcellus endeavoured to limit all these 
expressions, which even the Fathers of Niczea had referred to the 
higher aspect of Christ’s Person, to the human aspect, or to the 
person in its unity and totality ; thus hoping the more certainly 
to exclude every element which could prove of advantage to the 
Arians. Hence he says,—Not the Logos is termed the image 
of God, but the God-man; for otherwise the Arians would un- 
questionably be justified in subordinating the Logos to God, 
and denying to Him true divinity. The Logos, who is invi- 
sible like God, first became the visible image of God when He 
assumed the man Jesus, and in Him humanity, which is the 
image and likeness of God. Thus also the Logos first became 
Son through the humanity which He assumed. Christ usually 
styles Himself Son of man, and this is to be carefully noted 
(Eccl. Theol. 1, 16): He first became Son of God by becoming 
Son of man, or man; for the Logos caused the man whom He 
assumed and completed to be exalted to the rank of Son of 
God.’ The passages in the Old Testament, otherwise referred 
to the pre-existence of the Son, he described as prophetical an- 
ticipations of that which should come with the incarnation; 
hence also he treated Prov. viii. as a prophecy, and counted 


1 Compare adv. Marc. 1,4, pp. 20, 24 (Ed. Paris, 1628), 2, 3, pp. 
43, 46. 
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Solomon amongst the prophets... When Wisdom says, “I was 
set up from the beginning of the world,” he referred it to that 
divine purpose of incarnation through which the Logos first 
received a sort of existence outside of God as the Son of God. 
The idea of generation also would remove the Logos outside of, 
and subordinate Him to, God. He therefore justifies the Arians 
in asserting that the Nicene Fathers cannot maintain their point 
of view, unless they call the Son ungenerated, and therefore 
eternal like God ; but accepts without hesitation the consequence 
threatened by the Arians, and avows his belief in a Logos, who 
is unbegotten, eternally united with the Father, coeternal with, 
consequently in no sense subordinate to, but also not discrimi- 
nated from Him (adv. Mare. 2, 1, p. 82). The Logos, in his 
view (adv. Marc. 2, 2, pp. 35 f.), is equivalent to Pneuma, as 
he endeavours to prove by a comparison of the prologue to the 
Gospel of John with the Synoptics; but Pneuma is equivalent 
to God, for God is a Spirit: the Logos, therefore, is simply 
God Himself—conceived, namely, in activity. 

We have directed attention above to the great significance 
attached to the words, Son, generation, etc., since Tertullian’s 
time ; and to the circumstance, that in the third century the doc- 
trine of the Logos taught during the second century was cast 
into the shade, by the hypostatical element denoted by the word 
Son. We have seen also, that the Sonship continued to be 
marked by subordination, so long as it had not found a place in 
the eternal essence of God Himself. Now Marcellus, who took 
the doctrine of the Church as his point of departure, stands 
before us as the embodiment of the despair of solving the pro- 
blem, how the eternal Logos can be at the same time designated 
the eternal Son. If we suppose the Son to have a place in the 
innerssphere of the divine nature, He must be unbegotten, like 
the Father, and then He is no longer Son. There is therefore 
no alternative but to renounce the idea of a Son, both as far as 
affects the inner essence of God (in which there is room for 
identity of essence, but not for a distinct hypostasis), and also 
for the period preceding the creation of the world. The renun- 


1 Adv. Mare. 2, 3, pp. 44 £.; Eccl. Theol. 3, 2, p. 154; adv. Marc. 2, 1, 
Pp. 82:—Myre elves, wire mpov@eorcves, pyre bdws wamors viov Uraplas re 
OG, pd rov rex bqver Ose ris woepbevov do<alav abrdv dé macvoy Elves Adyou 
Qaoxayv. 
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ciation of the idea in this latter respect leads of itself to the 
subordination of the Son, as is abundantly clear from the his- 
tory of the third century. 

But by thus letting go the fruit of the struggles of the third 
century, namely, the idea of “ Sonship,” and going back on the 
mere Logos, the entire system was at once altered. Out of 
regard, however, for the full deity of the Son, in the sense in 
which he still conceded Him an existence, namely, to the deity 
of the God-man, he totally denied His hypostatical pre-exist- 
ence; for only in this way did it seem possible to him to ascribe 
full deity to the Son, to preserve His equality with the Father. 
As he constantly repeated,—Before the incarnation there was no 
Son, but merely the Logos; so also did he go on to say,—Prior 
to the creation God alone existed. God abode in Himself, 
keeping silence; besides Him was merely the Nothing. But 
out of nothing, God purposed to create the world. He carried 
the idea thereof in Himself, but the idea lacked actuality. The 
world was conceived, and also named (or more correctly, “ pre- 
pared,” érowudfwv, according to Eccl. Theol. 2, 8, p. 113, to be 
read for dvoudfwv, adv. Marc. 2, 2, p. 41), by God through the 
Logos, who was in Him. For He was ever reason, and always 
spake within Himself. But in order that the world might be- 
come an actuality, He gave utterance to the creative word; and 
this was the procession of the creative omnipotence of God, in 
which wisdom also is inherent, or the procession of the Logos, 
as the évépyeva Spactixh mpakews of God.? With men also the 
ordering, commanding word is that by which they accomplish 
most of their works. This word is, on the one hand, distin- 
guished from God at rest and silent; on the other hand, how- 
ever, united with Him; both together constitute the complete 
conception of God. Marcellus was quite aware how closely he 
thus approximated to Sabellianism; but he expressly blamed 
Sabellius both for his lack of insight into the significance 

1 For example, adv. Mare. 2, 1, p. 82. The consequence of applying 
the word Son to the Logos, Marcellus supposed, were sensuous representa- 
tions of God. Adv. Mare. 1,4; Eccl. Theol. 2, 8. 

Adv. Mare. 2, 2, p. 89. Prior to the world, obdzy grepov qv wad» Oeov 
vovov. The Logos alone first dvveer in the Father, and absolutely one with 
Him (ib. p. 87), ofos dy sin 6 ev cvOparm Adryos. 

2 Also adyos évepyés. Compare Eccl. Theol. 2, 9.15. p. 125; adv. Mare. 
2,2. p. 41; Eccl. Theol. 3, 3. p. 166. 
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of the term, and for not having the right conception of 
God. 

It must be allowed that there is an important difference 
between Marcellus and Sabellius. Marcellus decidedly main- 
tains a creation out of nothing,’ and imports into God Himself 
a Kdgj0s vonTos, reason and the potence of the Logos; whereas 
Sabellius gives a more substantial and physical representation 
of the process. Marcellus had also appropriated the category of 
absolute causality, of which Arius made such vigorous use, and 
had engrafted it on the principle of Sabellianism as far as con 
cerned the relation of God to the world. 

Still, Eusebius was probably right in characterizing his doc- 
trine of the Trinity as Sabellian.? We see this especially from 
the mode in which Marcellus explains the words, “ Let us make 
man.” Instead of regarding them as addressed to the Son, as 
did the Fathers of Nicza, he explains them as follows :—Even 
- an human artist, when all lies ready, and he is just about to 

commence his work, may say, Let us make the picture. In such 
'a sense did God speak these words to Himself. One might, 
indeed, suppose for a moment that the idea of a distinction in 
God was not hereby completely cast aside; but had merely 
passed over into that of the divine self-diremption, which fre- 
quently recurs at a later period, and which was supposed to 
constitute the divine self-consciousness. In favour of which 
might also be pleaded, that he, notwithstanding, assigned to 
reason an eternal place in God. This, however, cannot be 
carried out; for, firstly, nothing whatever is said regarding the 
Holy Ghost in the silent God; secondly, Marcellus would then 


1 Adv. Marc. 2, 2. p. 39; de eccl. theol. 2, 15. p. 125. But still we find 
him also employing the expression, ‘‘ The Monas expanded itself into a 
Trias.” De eccl. theol. 3,4: drofpyrw rAdyo 4 povds Palverar rAaTuvoMeny 
peev cig rprcdee, Srceipsiobas Oé pendapas drouevovex. In conjunction with 
which, however, must be taken c. Marc. 2, 2, according to which the ex- 
pansion of the Monas related not to it itself, but merely to the évépyere of 
the deérus, whereas the Monas continues indissolubly one (évepyele 4 beérng 
fdvy wrarvvecdect Soxei). 

2 Eccl. theol. 1, 1.15. pp. 76 £., c. 17 p. 79; adv. Marc. 2, 2. pp. 39, 40: 
The Logos is not an angel or other being outside of God ; not even in the 
revelation, odé yep rev rov cdvbparov Adyov Ouvapeer nol droordoe: xwplons 
tink duveeroy’ Ev yeep tors noel rabrdv rH cvdpamp 0 Adyos noel ovden! xapildpeevos 
Erépo, % dyn Th Tis mpaleas évepyele. 
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have a double Trinity, an immanent and an ceconomic one :—of 
which no evidence can be adduced. He evidently conceived 
the évépyeva Spactixy, so far as it accomplished its highest work 
in the incarnation, as the second momentum of the Trinity ; and, 
so far as the Holy Ghost proceeds from the God-man, he aimed 
at representing the third momentum as a branch of the second 
(Eccl. theol. 3, 4. p. 168). Finally, the distinction he draws is 
by no means between a speaking and a spoken, but between a 
speaking and a silent God. The speaking God is his évépyeta 
dpacttxy, which constantly dwells in, and remains inseparable 
from, God, and bears within itself the divine power and wisdom. 
The silent or resting (j0vydfov) God, on the contrary, is God 
in His inner fulness and glory, corresponding to the Father ; 
even as the évépyesa Spactixy has the Son for its goal, carries 
within itself the principle of the incarnation, and, as it were, 
attains to and satisfies itself in the effect produced, when it brings 
forth Him in accordance with whose idea all things were created 
from the beginning. For this reason, Baur’s conjecture, that 
Marcellus tried to draw between the Father and the Son some 
such distinction as that between being and thought, is untenable ; 
for there can be no doubt that he regarded the silent God as 
identical with the Father, and believed the latter to have in Him- 
self all fulness, with reason and thought. Marcellus was necessi- 
tated, it is true, to regard speaking and thought as still one in 
the inner essence of God; but for this very reason, speaking, 
in the strict sense of the term, had as yet no-existence. The 
God who merely thinks is primarily silent, and silent alone; 
contrasted with whom is the Speaking One, the Adyos. This 
silent one is the Father; the Logos, so far as He does not yet 
speak, must, according to the fundamental view of Marcellus, 
be simply identified with the Father, who is also designated the 
One who is (der Seyende), though not in the sense of His not 
being able to think. Undoubtedly, the principle of the speak- 
ing God, the Logos, must also be contained in God; and in 
this aspect, one might say that the speaking God is the Adyos 
mpopopixos, and that this Adyos is in God évdidBeros (Klose, 
p- 29). This distinction, however, we do not find that Mar- 
cellus drew; still less did he distinguish in the inner divine 
essence between being and self-consciousness ; but the “Ov itself 
Marcellus conceives to contain the divine fulness, to which be- 
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long also reason and thought. He does not teach a preforma- 
tion of the évépryeva Spacrixy in the inner divine essence, but is 
accustomed to look upon the silent God monadically, or as the 
dv; and not till he comes to the speaking God (the évépyeva 
Spacrixy) does he refer to the Church doctrine touching the 
Son. Still less, as is clear from what has been advanced, are 
we warranted in representing him as teaching that Father, Son, 
and Spirit are three persons of the Monas, completely co-ordi- 
nated with one another (as Klose does; see pp. 27 f.), and so 
co-ordinated, that the Son (and the Spirit also?) is not derived 
from, but united with (svwpévos, cvvnuévos), the Father as an 
equally independent dpy7 (or, if we include the Holy Spirit, 
apxat). In opposition to this view stands Marcellus’ conception 
of God as the dv, of the Monas which admits of no d:alpeots, 
and the series of passages (Klose, pp. 27 f.) in which he lays 
stress on the unity of God, after the manner of the Monarchians. 
Nowhere does he attempt to reduce back the Trias, taught by 
him, to the Monas; and he could scarcely have avoided doing 
this had he held the Trias to consist of eternal hypostases in 
God. 

The incarnation he considered to have been undertaken on 
account of the sin and necessities of men, and on no other 
ground; but he can only assign even to Christ the transitory 
position of a means to another end. “Who was worthy,” says 
he, “ amongst righteous men and.angels to take away the punish- 
ment suspended by God over men? No other being but the 
Logos, who was with the Father, and who created along with 
Him, and to whom God said, Let us make men in our image 
and likeness” (adv. Marc. 2, 2. pp. 40, 41). “Not to seek or 
to find anything for Himself, but purely on our account, did 
He become man,! in order to set forth him who had been van- 
quished by the devil, as the devil’s conqueror. For this reason 
He took man upon Himself, in order to bestow on him the first 
fruits of His power. Now, this man who is united with the 
Word is the beloved one. His purpose was to battle with the 
devil in human flesh; and to render man not only imperishable 
and immortal, but also to set him on a throne in heaven with 

1 Ady. Mare. 2; 3, 4, pp. 48 ff: Ody tv’ 6 Adyos @erndh, tiv gwerépev 
dveianQe oocpror, &AN ive q oapE did chy wpds rev Adyov xowvavicey dbaveealos 
TUMN. 
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God. In His immeasurable goodness, He purposed not only to 
free man from bondage, death, and perishableness, but also to 
confer upon him a glory which transcends man (rijs imép dv- 
Opwrov So£ns). Fallen man, who had lost the kingdom, was 
meant by God’s will to become Lord and God; and, therefore, 
the method of salvation was devised. When the Logos came 
in human flesh, and became King, man, who was previously 
abased, destroyed all the power and might of the devil.” “What 
greater glory,” he exclaims, “can be conferred on man than 
this glory! Fallen man He has counted worthy to be united 
with His Logos, through the Virgin” (cuvapOjvar, 1. c. p. 48, 
c. 3). “Let not Asterius be surprised that something which is 
younger than the body (that is, the divine Sonship of Christ, 
which was the result of the incarnation) should attain to the 
dignity of being regarded as the eldest. For in that the Logos 
thought fit to take upon Himself, out of the pure Virgin, 
humanity, although younger, and therewith to conjoin His 
own nature (évacas), He not only constituted the man created 
in Him the first-born of all creation, but wills also that he be 
the principle of everything which is in heaven and upon earth.” 
What he means to say is, that Christ, although later in point of 
time, was, as the idea and operative principle, the earlier; even 
as the final aim, though later in point of appearance, is the first 
in point of idea. In Him humanity attained its completion. 
At this point one would expect Marcellus to introduce the doc- 
trine of the eternal duration of the person and kingdom of 
Christ ; why he did not do so, we shall soon see. On account 
of His humanity, therefore, Christ is termed the First-born of 
all creation, and not as though He had been begotten prior 
thereto. For how could He who had always existed be the first- 
born of another? On the contrary, the first-born is the new 
man, in whom God purposed to sum up all things. (IIpwro- 
Toxos oby Tdons KTicews Sid THY KATA cdpKa Yyéverw HVvoUdOn, 
ov Sua THY TpPaTHY, OS avToL olovTaL KTicW. . . . . TOY TPATOV 
xawov avOpwrov eis Ov TA TavTa avaxeparatdcacbar éBourjOn 
6 cds, Tobtov ai Ociar ypadal tpwrdtoKoy rdaans dvouafover 
kticews : lc. p. 48.)" 

But what is Marcellus’ conception of the incarnation, when 
he endeavours to describe it more precisely? The body was a 

1 Adv. Mare. 2, 3, p. 44. 
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truly human body, and consequently, like all things else, in the 
last instance, created out of nothing. In so far, therefore, the 
évépyeta Spactixh of God, or His Word, held precisely the same 
relation to this man as to other things in the world. But with 
this man (cap&), the évépyeua Spactex) was connected in a 
peculiar manner. For, whereas generally it remains outside of 
the objects which are brought into existence by its command, 
it dwells in His cap£; the action of God was, as it were, fixed, 
so long as the purpose in view required it. The divine évép- 
eta, says he, expanded itself as far as, and into, this man, lay- 
ing hold on, assuming, and uniting itself with him. Henceforth 
this divine évépyera was the motive, the active principle of the 
body." Marcellus was thus able to assign to the God-man a 
distinctive position ; for, whereas the divine activity does not 
fill, and is merely present with, so far as it outwardly works 
upon, other things, it filled Christ with its presence, and had an 
existence in Him. 

But, even on this view of the matter, the divine in Christ 
cannot be described as a peculiar hypostasis different from the 
Father. The operative Word, when it extends itself into the 
humanity of Christ, is not personal in itself; personal alone is 
the Father in His entirety, and He, as Father, keeps silence ; 
and if He also, like the Word, is immanent, we cannot suppose 
that Marcellus conceived the entire divine évépyeva, which was 
fixed in the man Jesus, to have been included in Him. For 
humanity appeared to him absolutely incapable of being the 
suitable organ of God.? Here, therefore, we find occurring 
again what we have noticed at an earlier period, namely, that 

1. c. 2, 4, p. 5£: Apaorinn yelp tvepysig pdvy ti cupxl cvvdy rad 
xively aoriy nol mparresy, Oocemep ey ebaryyertors Deperces, ovale TH OG ovvgwro, 
ole Advos Urdpyav wvTOD dxepiatos nel édicoraros. For this reason, also, he 
magnifies in forcible terms the greatness and novelty of the mystery re- 
vealed in Christ. De eccl. theol. 8, 8, p. 157: Tis yep po tis tay wpay- 
ferav ciwadelEews eriorevocy atv, Ors Adyos Osod, dick wapdévov rexbelo Thy 
neerépay dvarmpercs copuo, xol thy waouy Oedrnte bv wbrh owparinos éms- 
deiZeras. The flesh assumed by Him had not previously existed: the Lord 
our God created it, the Creator of the «dy. Adv. Marc. 2, 8, p. 45; 2, 
2, p. 40: Ti yep trepov fv dawoxenpupepeévov fevorhpiov, nore TOV Adyou ; 
ora 0 qv cbwoxexpupmévov iv rH eG rovri wporepoy To mvornpiov, Gore pndéva 
TOD wporépov Awov ouQiac ra xatra Adyoy eidevert, aAN Huds roo TAvTOV Tis 
d6Eng nal rod dmoxexpupemévov pvoryploy &moravery vuvi, 

2 Adv. Marc. 2, 4, p. 52: If any one suppose, tiv cdivbpwaivyy ocpxa 
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the God-man is represented as owing His personality to the 
limit, the circumscription, the negation, added by the humanity 
to the divine évépyeta, which continues the positive element, 
though not hypostatical in itself. Marcellus, it is true, did not 
by any means consider the hypostasis of the God-man to have 
been grounded in an human Ego, and a positive finite principle ; 
but looked upon the circumstance, that so long as the Logos 
dwelt in, and was encompassed by, the humanity of Christ, He 
had a certain existence of His own outside of God, and was so 
far a kind of hypostasis, not as an advantage possessed by, but 
as a defect of, the person of the God-man, as part of His 
humiliation. . 

Not merely the earthly form of His humanity, therefore, 
but His being a man at all, he necessarily counts part of His 
humiliation, which, as such, could not be permanent. With 
some degree of acuteness, he argues as follows (adv. Marc. 2, 4): 
If the Logos had become man for His own sake, to seek some- 
thing for Himself, or if He Himself could have profited any- 
thing by His humanity, it would be conceivable that His 
humanity should abide for ever. But as it was pure love which 
moved Him to condescend to appear in the form of a servant— 
that form in which we are not completely united with God; 
and as, on the other hand, His work for us will terminate 
at the judgment; it would be erroneous to suppose that His 
humanity will abide eternally. By His incarnation, the Logos 
subjected Himself to a limit and form inadequate to His true 
essence. He was extruded from God, it is true, merely évep- 
ryeia, but still this is not a small matter; and the distinction 
between God and Him became to a certain extent an actuality, 
through the humanity which He assumed. The God-man spake : 
“T do not Mine own will, but the will of My Father.” And in 
Gethsemane, the harmony (cuzdwvia) between the will of 
Christ and that of God was dissolved for a moment, though 
a&lay elves tov Adyou, at all events, the odp which rose again, let him 
know, ér: ob wav, Oxep dbadverov, rodro kEsov Ocod® eeilav yap xal abrijg vite 
adbavacias 6 eds. 

1 Thbid. p. 51: Kexwpiia bees (leg. xexwpicboes) rod wrarpds Qalverces mpoDaats 
upxéc. cel. theol. 3, 13, p. 181: evepyely pedvm xopllew odrdv doxav. 
Adv. Marc. 2, 4: Tag tors rv tod Sovrcv popQiv qv cvelanQev 6 Adyos, 
HopQiv ovsav Sovrav auveiver rH Adyw dvvardv; God, or at all events His 
evepyeiee, is passive under the limitation : a remnant of Patripassianism. 
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without sin.! Must the Logos, then, be supposed to be eternally 
saddled with this humanity, which is inadequate to Him, and 
to the assumption of which love alone moved Him to humble 
Himself? By no means. Were such the case, not even He 
Himself could ever be said to be perfect; on the contrary, He 
would for ever fall short of His idea. He must needs, there- 
fore, become again that which He previously was. One might 
suppose, indeed, that the humanity of Christ could be so glori- 
fied as to be worthy of, and adequate to, the eternal indwell- 
ing of the deity, of the Logos. But even though the humanity 
should be made immortal and imperishable, the deity would 
continue infinitely exalted above it. And, further, what end 
would the eternity of the humanity of Christ serve, even rela- 
tively to us? Christ Himself said, “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” Accordingly, the hu- 
manity of the Logos and its regiment will continue so long as 
the work of redemption lasts, and the victory begun therein is 
not fully completed. The goal, however, once gained, the con- 
summation of things will demand that the Logos return into 
God, and become that which He previously was (adv. Mare. 2, 
4, p. 53: wa otras 7 év Oc@ 6 AOyos worrEp Kal Tpdtepov Hv) ; 
but the body must be emptied of the Logos, or laid aside (€onuov 
écecOat TO oda Tov Adyou, |. c. c. 2-4).? 

Looking at the high position Marcellus had assigned to the 
God-man, to wit, the position of the crown of humanity, we. 
should deem Him fitted for something better than a mere 
transitory means. And yet he was compelled at last to regard 
Him in the latter light. On the one hand, Marcellus con- 
sidered the destiny of man in general to be perfect union with 
God (c. Mare. 2, 2, pp. 40 ff.); and the incarnation was in his 
eyes so great a thing, because the God-man and His fate were 
the solution of the problem, the beginning of the perfection of 
humanity. But, on the other hand, humanity contradicts full 
union with God; it has something in it essentially inadequate 
to God, which, so long as it exists at all, cannot be abolished. 
For this reason, the perfect man, the God-man, must needs 


1 Adv. Mare. 1, 4, pp. 28 f.; 2, 2, pp. 87, 39. 

2 Compare adv. Mare. 2,3 and 4; Eccl. Theol. 3, 12-14, pp. 180 f. 
He denies, therefore, the eternal pre-existence and post-existence of the 
Son, and limits His existence to the middle period. 
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return out of the other form of existence which He had as- 
sumed, into identity with God, and cease to be man, in order 
that He may be made perfect. This was necessary, further, 
in order that He may go before us in the process through which 
we too are destined to pass. We also can only attain to per- 
fection by being raised above ourselves (1. c. p. 42), in order 
that God may be all in all. The conclusion, therefore, is un- 
avoidable, that our humanity, too, must cease to be, in order 
that God alone may be. At this point, Origen’s opponent be- 
comes almost more Origenistic than Origen himself. He re- 
marks,—If at the time of the universal droxatactacss, accord- 
ing to Paul, even creation itself is to be converted into freedom, 
will not the servant’s form which the Logos assumed, be by its 
very idea unsuitable to Him? (Euseb. Eccl. Theol. 3, 19.) 
From this passage, as also from the view given by Marcellus of 
the relation between the human and the divine, we may con- 
clude with certainty, that finitude in general was, in his eyes, 
equivalent to bondage and the form of a servant; that, conse- 
quently, if the world is destined to attain to freedom, which is 
its goal (as he often asserts),' it also, as well as Christ, its 
Captain, must cast aside the servant’s form ; or, in other words, 
humanity must be abolished, and be transferred or transformed 
into the divine essence.” 

We see, therefore, that Marcellus separates the divine and 
human in the same abstract way as the Arians; and the con- 
clusion to be drawn also is substantially the same, to wit, that 
the one member of the antithesis excludes the other. Those 
Arians whose tendency was predominantly empirical, and who 
lacked, so to speak, both practical and theoretical piety, really 
represented man as the Highest, as the concrete and living 
Divine, whilst they reduced the personal God to a bare abstract 
unity. Marcellus, on the contrary, in consequence of his more 
religious and speculative tendencies, arrived at the conclusion, 
that, in the last instance, God alone will exist. The God of 
the Arians is purely envious; but man, notwithstanding, took 
care of himself, by setting himself substantially in the place of 
God. The God of Marcellus is good and communicative; but, 
because He is represented as only communicative (His com- 
munication is effected through the medium of the plan of sal- 


1 Ady. Marc. 2, 4, p. 52. 2 Ady. Marc. 2, 3, pp. 44, 47. 
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vation),—in auch a sense, too, that nothing permanent, nothing 
good, can be allowed to pertain to the first creation,—the con- 
tinuity of the communications of the divine life leaves no room 
for any distinction whatever; in order that man may be per- 
fected, God sets Himself in his place; the droxatdotacus does 
away with the very grounds of the creation; the perfection of 
the world is its termination; and finally, therefore, the God 
whose sole work was self-communication, stands as isolated, as 
worldless, as He was in the beginning. J rom which it is clear, 
that, even according to this system, God continues Oelov fOovepor, 
until He allows the world to be distinguished from Himself as 
a Good, and concedes to it an unity with Himself, which admits 
of and maintains the distinction. If the divine love has not 
the épos in itself, it becomes in its very effusion again exclusive, 
and therefore physical. 

And, in point of fact, this exclusiveness shows itself clearly 
enough in the circumstance, that he continues to view the 
inmost divine essence as an abstract, simple point, as a silent 
Monas. Love is not the inmost and highest element in God; 
nor is that inmost substance ever revealed. He tries to keep 
God far from all division and separation, by assigning every- 
thing outside of Him, not to Himself, but solely to His activity." 
This activity neither touches nor moves the divine essence in 
its simplicity; the divine simplicity admits of no distinctions 
whatever. But, as this simplicity is represented as the highest 
element, as the very essence, of God, it follows, that the évép- 
yeta Spacrexy, or the will of God in its actuality, can only play 
on the surface of the divine being. God is not through and 
through will or living; but in Himself is inactive and rigidly 
silent; at times, however, He breaks this silence, though we 
can scarcely attribute it to any necessity of nature. Once again, 
therefore, as in the case of Eunomius, we find the doctrine of a 
will, which, on the one hand, has nothing in common with that 
which constitutes the essence of God (that is, with its simple 
infinitude, its solitariness), and yet, on the other hand, relates 
to the finite, which is supposed to be excluded from the divine 
nature. In this way, the world’s existence is at one and the 
same time posited and made impossible; and both by God, for 


1 Compare Hilarius de Trin. 7, 3-7, pp. 916-919, ed. Maur. The Sabel- 
lus to whom he refers in these passages, is in my opinion Marcellus. 
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the évépyea Spacrsxi is in both cases His. The world alter- 
nates between existence and non-existence. But the same con- 
tradiction of position and exclusion affects God also, who Him- 
self has an alternating idea: at one time He speaks and works; 
at another, He returns to silence, absorbs the world into Him- 
self under the pretence of perfecting it, and shuts it out from 
independent existence. What was necessary, was that that 
rigid distinction, which afterwards passes over into uniformity, 
should be given up, and that, instead of the alternation, an 
inward mediation should be effected between unity and distinc- 
tion, and that the one should be shown to involve and be con- 
tained in the other. This work, however, could never be ac- 
complished so long as attention was devoted solely to the 
relation of God to the world, and no successful efforts were 
made, above all, to reconcile the divine unity itself with distinc- 
tions. 

In the respects just touched upon, the system of Marcellus 
contains a still unvanquished remnant of Dualism. But it has 
besides still more objectionable features. If the highest in God 
is that unity which abides in itself; and if the essence of God 
takes no part whatever in His productive activity (évépyea 
Spactixy); then, in Christ there dwelt, not the essence, but 
merely an action of God, fixed in the man Jesus through a longer 
series of momenta. Marcellus thus diverged, it is true, from 
the earlier Sabellianism, which conceived God to have converted 
Himself into the man, even more distinctly than Sabellius him- 
self, who regarded God’s self-unfoldment in the Son as an 
unfolding of the divine essence itself. By this means also, he 
removed, more completely than Sabellius was able to do, the 
appearance of a change having been produced in the divine 
essence by the incarnation. For time and change, the manifold 
movements, etc., undertaken by the Logos in Christ, affected 
merely the divine activity, not the divine essence.’ On this 
supposition, however, the presence of God in Christ is reduced 
to a purely dynamical one; not, indeed, as though there had 
been in Christ merely a divine effect, whilst the power produc- 
ing the effect remained outside of Him, for both the divine 


1 Only in so far as he allows the évépyesce dpccarsxg to be connected with 
the essence of God, does he fail to exempt it from the movements and 
changes which the former undergoes. 
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action and the acting power were in Him. Notwithstanding, 
the inner essence of God took no part in the incarnation. Nay 
more, where a more living conception of the omnipresence of 
God is entertained, where the “ omnipresentia operativa ” is 
conceived to involve the “omnipresentia essentialis,” there the 
distinguishing features which Marcellus supposed he was pre- 
serving for Christ, fall away of themselves. Nor shall we be 
able to charge Eusebius with injustice, when we find him ob- 
jecting,—“ A divine power lived and moved in many men, even 
before the days of Christ: the new element introduced by 
Christianity, is the personal indwelling of God.” Such a per- 
sonal indwelling, however, Marcellus was unable to concede, 
because he denied the existence of distinctions in God. A 
personal God-man, objective to God, appeared to him an essen- 
tially imperfect thing; humanity, being inadequate to the 
divine, must be cast aside ere a perfect union with God can 
become possible. We arrive, accordingly, at the principle,— 
It is impossible for the incarnation of God to be a complete 
one, nor can the union of God and man be thereby brought to 
pass; both are essentially, physically (¢vous) separated, and 
can only be united on one condition, that the humanity cease 
to exist. But so long as the so-called divine Sonship lasted, it 
was sustained solely by the divine power, by divine action, not 
by the divine essence. Eunomius also was quite willing to 
allow the Logos to be as close a resemblance to God as possible, 
provided only the resemblance were not referred to the essence, 
but merely to the will of God. 

The Ebionism into which this new and refined form of 
Sabellianism (compare above, p. 150) debouched, occupies in 
one respect a lower position than Arianism, or even than the 
Ebionism of the common kind :—to wit, the means which Mar- 
cellus represents God as employing for the production of Christ, 
merely sufficed to exclude the human personality of Christ, and 


1 Adv. Mare. 2, 4. Eusebius raises, also, frequently the very apt 
objection, that although Marcellus affirms that the Logos is invisible, and 
that no man can know God, save through Him in His visible state, or in 
the God-man, he still arrives at no revelation, because he is unable to allow 
that God had a real existence in the Son; all that he attains to is a hint or 
a symbol of revelation, a onwavriny dvveyeis; for example, Hccl. Theol. 1, 
17, 20, p. 90. 
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to constitute His entire appearance a living theophanic symbol, 
which continues in existence till the judgment; without, -how- 
ever, on the other hand, advancing beyond the category of the 
dynamical. In this respect, the system of Marcellus’ disciple, 
Photinus of Sirmium, shows traces of progress.’ 

Photinus developed more clearly the Ebionitical conse- 
quences of Sabellianism; but he also, after taking his stand 
on the true and full humanity of Christ, which he only allowed 
to have been the subject of a divine influence, sought a com- 
pensation for the lack of a physical unity between Christ and 
God, in their moral unity; for which he required no further 
condition, than the supernatural birth of Christ. From which 
it follows of itself, that there can no longer be any reason why 
the man Jesus, crowned and deified for His virtue’s sake, should 


not be eternally King and Lord in His kingdom. (Note 53.) 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


THE CONFUTATION OF ARIANISM AND SABELLIANISM BY THE 
GREAT CHURCH TEACHERS OF THE THIRD EPOCH. 


W3EN treating of the struggles with Gnosticism, through which 
the Church had to pass, we found that it had at command an 
array of able men, who had been raised up to fight its battles 
and gain its victories; and so now, especially towards the close 
of the conflict with Arianism, a series of great men was called 
into existence, distinguished alike for the depth of their Christian 
life, and their ability for speculative inquiries, who served the 
Church by their labours, and adorned it by their intellectual 
and moral eminence. The greatest Fathers of the Church 
flourished at this period: during the second half of the fourth 
century, the Patristic literature of the early Church reached 
its culminating point. To the objections raised by Sabellians 
and Arians, apt replies flowed forth out of the fulness of the 
Christian intellect; and the wounds inflicted by opponents, 

1 Compare Athan. de syn. 26; Epiph. Her. 71; Socr. H. E. 2, 18; 


Hil. de Trin. 7, 3-7; Fragm. 2, 5, 12; de Synod. c. 38, 39; Marius 
Mercator Nestorii, serm. 4; Theodoret. heer. fab. 2, 11. 
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served but to unseal afresh the sources of Christian knowledge, 
and to cause them to overflow more richly. Arianism, it is 
true, was soulless, a product of the bare understanding; and, 
incapable of viewing the matter from the centre, and the parts 
in their connection with the whole, it clung to the individual 
and empirical. The positive element which it lays down, or, at 
all events, leaves standing, is also characterized by abnormity. 
Not only to minds of the present age, but also to sound reason 
in general, does an inferior God, a finite, created being which 
is represented as a creator, appear monstrous, and even super- 
stitious. Furthermore, seeing that, as a system, Arianism has 
little or nothing to recommend it in itself, and that the human 
mind would never by itself have arrived at such a monstrous 
mixture of rational and supernatural elements, it testifies in- 
voluntarily to the prior existence of an entirely different faith, 
which, on the one hand, it has essentially altered, though, on 
the other hand, it bears clear traces of its influence and impress ; 
in other words, it testifies to the true power of the Christian idea. 
It stands like a soulless, fantastic ruin, which points to a higher 
past, and owes its existence to a blundering attempt to coerce 
the fulness of the primitive Christian idea within the forms 
of the abstract understanding. In so far, it has a certain 
resemblance, not only to Socinianism, but also to the older 
Rationalism of the present day. This latter had no intention 
of breaking with Christianity ; but was willing to allow all that 
the Scriptures teach regarding Christ to be true in an inferior 
sense; without perceiving, in its self-deception, that there re- 
mained merely a fantastic shell, a soulless, idealess history, which 
is at once too much and too little. But however untenable 
Arianism may be as a system, in a scientific point of view; and 
so certainly as only those whose sole culture is a superficial one 
of the bare understanding, can regard it as the golden mean be- 
tween two extremes; in another respect, as we have previously 
shown, it was a highly important phenomenon ; and it was 
justified in disputing the right of the Church to the principle 
which is its life, until the Church had refuted the objections 
brought against it, and.reconciled the contradictions, to which 
its attention was called, by setting forth the empirical and 
individual in the light of that view of the whole with which 
it started; and, above all, until it had renounced all connection 
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with the basis on which both Arianism and Sabellianism rest. 
That basis is the ante-Christian idea of God, as the unknown, 
infinite being, which, remaining shut up in the rigid simplicity 
of its own nature, cannot enter into true fellowship with man, 
—an idea, whose natural and logical end is either Deism or 
Pantheism. 

We have seen previously (compare the Second Epoch), 
that during the conflict with the various heathenish and Jewish 
forms of Gnosticism, the Christian Church acquired its know- 
ledge of the essential attributes or momenta of the idea of God 
in general. Subsequently to that period, Pantheism and Deism 
made their appearance in great, though still bungling and in- 
consequent, forms. Both were far superior to the two older 
tendencies of Gnosticism and Ebionism, with which they have 
otherwise so many points of affinity, in so far as they were pene- 
trated by many Christian elements, which, on the one hand, were 
the source of strength, though, on the other hand, the source of 
inconsistency and weakness. Both Arianism and Sabellianism 
appeared to recognise, or at all events to leave untouched, the 
results at which the Church had previously arrived ralatively to 
the attributes of the idea of God. And yet, in accordance with 
the experience, that when new and deeper questions are asked, 
doubt is always thrown for a time on the whole of the principles 
already recognised, these heresies were destined to make clear, 
that the Church must either be prepared to lose all that it had 
gained, or, besides refuting objections, advance on to new results. 
In point of fact, both Sabellianism and Arianism introduced 
changes into the doctrine of the divine attributes. In the case 
of the former, this is quite evident from its older and predo- 
minantly physical forms; for it drags down God completely 
into the physical; it establishes no distinction between God and 
the world, that can hold its ground; and the very continuity 
which it posits between the world and God, prevents it taking 
an ethical view of the latter, prevents it from gaining an insight 
into that divine love, which, having power over itself, wills the 
existence of free creatures, and even in the incarnation honours 
the freedom of humanity. In its later forms, Sabellianism en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to avoid emanatistic elements ; but‘ 
to the extent to which it succeeded, to that extent did it repre- 
sent God as abiding in Himself, without communicating His 
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essence; and His revelation as merely “showing” Him, as mere 
doctrine ;—and the doctrine of a God who does not communicate 
Himself is meagre, nay more, is manifestly self-contradictory 
in substance, and therefore fitted to lead the way to the opposed 
deistical point of view. Deism distinguishes more clearly be- 
tween God and the world, by substituting, as we have pointed 
out, the category of causality for that of substantiality :—though, 
be it observed, this substitution affected merely the relation of 
God to the world, and by no means His relation to Himself, as 
the cause of Hinisell In the relation of the divine anisalite to 
the world, Arianism recognised the following point,—that the 
effect, if dt have areal, and not merely an apparent existence, is 
neither a momentum of, nor primarily annexed to the cause ; 
but exists outside, and relatively independent thereof ; and that 
a cause is not really a cause, has not really worked, until it gives 
its effect a being of its own. This relative independence of the 
effect is then heightened by the introduction of the ethical prin- 
ciple. Arianism, however, in consequence of its deistic character, 
was not able fully to carry out the category of causality, even 
in relation to the world, but advanced no further than the first 
step. It posits, indeed, an activity of the first cause ; not, how 
ever, on its own account, but merely in so far as is necessary to 
demonstrate the possibility of a world independent of God; it 
goes back to a first cause for the commencement, but not for the 
continuance, of the world. It believed the world, once brought 
into existence, to possess in itself, in particular, power for the 
exercise of virtue and the attainment of knowledge. Nay more, 
from the Arian point of view, a deed of God, an act of divine 
self-communication, must necessarily have been esteemed a 
dangerous commingling of God and the world, a threatening of 
the existence of the latter, and a resumption as it were of the 
act of creation; for the world owed its independent existence 
to the fact, that the divine causality posited something outside 
of God. But herein is involved also, that for Arianism, God 
must stand in an alien and cold relation to man, that He cannot 
be Love; nor, on the other hand, can the virtue of man be 
viewed as love, seeing that love cries out for real fellowship. 
The only ethical element, therefore, that can here be recognised, 
on the supposition that God and man stand over against each 
other as personalities, justified in maintaining a kind of exclu- 
VOL. II. T 
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sive independence of each other, is justice or righteousness, but 
not love :—the view taken of the ethical, is simply a juridical, a 
legal one. The very discrimination, therefore, aimed at by 
Arianism, like the continuity aimed at by Sabellianism, rendered 
it impossible to retain a hold on the full ethical character of the 
idea of God. Both alike lost sight of the attribute of divine 
love, in a rigid conception of God. Tut if love fail, all other 
attributes receive at once another significance and position. On 
this matter, however, it is not necessary further to dwell. In con- 
nection with the idea of creation, we may remark further, that 
when Arianism represents the causality of God merely as one 
single act, that is, the one act of the production of the Son, who 
was destined to be the Creator of the world, it has at once too 
little and too much. The world is deemed too bad for God to 
have been concerned either in its creation or sustentation; and yet, 
after it has once been created, it confronts God almost on a foot- 
ing of equality, in accordance with the category of bare justice. 
God being supposed to be absolutely immutable, cannot take part 
in the world any further than is necessary for its attaining an 
independent existence outside of Him. And yet, to assert Him 
to have been only once the cause of the world, and to deny that 
He continues at every moment its cause, is to represent Him as 
mutable. Nay more, the divine causality also is interrupted, if 
God is not also the ground of the continuous existence of the 
world. And if it be incompatible with the divine sublimity or 
unchangeableness, that God should live in constant activity, a 
single act, the quitting of His rest even for once, is equally in- 
compatible therewith ; and Arianism, therefore, must either deny 
the existence of the world, or conceive God to be constantly 
active. This would indeed lead back to Pantheism, if, in cha- 
racterizing the causality as perennial, the idea of causality itself 
were given up, instead of acquiring completeness. But so cer- 
tainly as the idea of a perennial causality destroys the possibility 
of Deism, even so certain is it that, instead of involving, as some 
think, the abolition of causality, it is its confirmation and full 
carrying out. As such, it also confirms and establishes the dis- 
tinction between God and the world. This it only does, of 
course, when such a view is taken of the ethical causality of God, 
or of self-communicating love, as does not involve its passing 
beyond the category of right and law, without at the same time 
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constituting that category part of the full ethical idea; in other 
words, without assigning to subjective freedom its place as a 
momentum in the collective process. 

The only way to protect the treasures once gained, against 
the new heresies, and to overcome Pantheism and Deism, was 
determinately to advance, on the foundations laid, to the deve- 
lopment of the doctrine of the Trinity.’ If God is merely 
self-communicative, without at the same time, and above all 
things, possessing and maintaining Himself (sich selbst zu haben 
und zu halten), He is selfless and undistinguishable from the 
world, He is a being which can neither be termed God nor 
world, because it is physical and absolute at one and the same 
time. If God, on the contrary, is conceived as personal, as 
master of Himself, the world is shut out, it is true, from form- 
ing part of His idea, it is no longer a momentum of His being. 
The idea of God, however, is first to be viewed in its adrdpxeca, 
purely by itself. But if we rest there, as Arianism did, we cannot 
posit the existence of any world at all; or, if one exist, it has a 
merely accidental existence. God shuts Himself up in abstract 
self-sufficiency and simplicity. But as such an abstract simplicity 
contradicts the ethical nature of God, it must be renounced; and 
accordingly, the very preservation of the result already arrived 
at, that is, of the ethical idea of God, rendered it necessary that 
the Church should further define God as He is in Himself to 
be, not an abstract Monas, but rather, even apart from the world 
and His activity therein, a living spirit, originating movements 
in His own being. Therewith was laid the foundation-stone of 
a speculative doctrine of the Trinity. 

This was the knowledge at which the great Church teachers 
of the age then arrived. The idea of a living God, as con- 
trasted with the pantheistic or heathenish, and with the deistic 
idea, found fixed expression in the doctrine of a Trinity of the 
divine essence. It is undoubtedly true that Christendom owed 
its conviction that God is a Trinity to revelation, and did not 
deduce it directly from the conception of God. But at the 
same time, the doctrine of the Trinity rescued for, if it did not 
directly confer upon, the Church, the idea of God as the essen- 

1 Nitzsch has shown, with peculiar clearness, that the doctrine of the 


Trinity is the victory alike over Pantheism and Deism, over the error of 
Heathenism and that of Judaism. 
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tially living God. That God can only be conceived by us as 
possessed of spiritual vitality through the medium of the Trinity, 
was not yet clearly perceived; and few attempts were made to 
construe the Trinity out of the idea of God. At all events, 
however, the conviction was arrived at, that there is the widest 
difference between the Christian idea of God and both that of 
Hellenic philosophy and that of Deism, inasmuch as God is to 
be conceived as a living spirit. The Church felt that it had 
secured this living idea of God in the Trinity, the existence of 
which was vouched by faith, although it was not yet scientifically 
understood, that is, the perception had not yet been arrived at, 
that a triplicity of momenta was necessary to the constitution of 
the conception of God as the living Spirit. 

Let us now examine more carefully the conflict of the 
Church with Arianism and Sabellianism. This conflict in- 
volved three things :— 

I. The critical examination of the systems. 

II. The confutation of their objections. 

IU. The further development of the doctrine of the Church, 


I. Athanasius was fully justified in asserting the Arian doc- 
trine to be an innovation (c. Ar. or. 1, 8). Never had the 
Church defined the Son to be a being created out of nothing ; 
never had it separated Him from God, or attributed to Him a 
different nature from that of the Father. As little had any 
teacher of the Church ever dreamed of dwelling with satisfac- 
tion, as Arius did, on expressions which lower the Son, still less 
of basing his system upon them. To curtail the dignity of Christ, 
was not the end they had in view; they taught subordination 
only so far as they were unable to reconcile the highest utter- 
ances of Christ (to which, be it remarked, they felt themselves, 
properly speaking, chiefly drawn) with the unity of God. Their 
view of redemption was totally different from that of Arius, and 
they saw in Christ the realization of fellowship, not merely be- 
tween a higher and a lower creature, but between God and man. 
The Fathers at Nicaea were fully justified, therefore, in appealing 
both to the whole of Christian antiquity and to the Scriptures ; 
and alongside of many men of the third century, Athanasius 
adduces Ignatius as a witness against Arius (de Synod. c. 47) 

The individual elements of the Arian conception of God are 
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then, in particular, condemned. Athanasius aptly directs atten- 
tion to the lack of a religious principle in the system of Arius, 
when he says (de decr. Nic. Synod. 1),—The entire position 
taken up by Arianism is a false one; for, instead of asking, 
How could Christ, although God, become man? it asks, How 
can Christ be God although man? In other words, its Christ- 
ological starting-point is untheologically the humanity, and 
therefore it failed to arrive at the deity. The deity can be 
shown to be the principle of itself and of humanity; but the 
humanity can neither be the principle of itself nor of the deity. 
Further, God is to them as light without brightness, as a dried- 
up fountain (c. Ar. or. 1,14, 19). Through sheer sublimity, 
the God of Arius is unable to create (c. Ar. or. 2,25). But if 
the world is so unworthy of God, and cannot bear Him, what 
help is it to posit a Son whose work is to create, but who is 
Himself a creature? If the world cannot bear God, no more 
can the Son, seeing that He also is a mere creature; and He 
would require another mediator, that mediator a third, and so on 
in infinitum (2, 26). Again, if the principle which created the 
world is not itself God, but is superadded from without (é£wOev 
érrevcayopuevov, érixtntov, compare or. 1, 17), God stands in 
no connection with the world, but both He and the world remain 
by themselves, isolated and abstract. The Son is said to have 
come to bring us into connection with God. If He is to effect 
this object, He must Himself also be an object of faith; but 
how can a creature be the object of faith? The true and pro- 
per object of faith is the divine; if, then, faith were directed to 
a creature alongside of the true God, it would be divided in 
itself, and we should have dvo mictets,' and the dismemberment 
of the divine and the disunity of the religious consciousness, 
which were characteristic of the heathens, would characterize us 
also (or. 3, 16). A creature made an object of worship is an 
idol, and to no being created out of nothing can it pertain to 
create out of nothing (2, 20-22, 29; 1, 26). 

A creature has not the power or capacity to unite us with 
God (2, 69); and miserable is the self-deception which con- 


lL’ Aveaynn Adve aebrovs dv0 deods, vee ety xrioriy Tov dé Erepov xriorOv, xa 
dvo xvplos Acrpevery Evi wedv dyevuntye, re O€ Exépy yeuunro, nal xtiopars dvo 
ve mlaress Exeiv, polav peev sic rov dAnbivdv, Erépay dé els tov wornbivra nol TAao- 
bivre, wap airav xai Asx bévte Ocov. 
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tents itself with the mere semblance of a gift, which supposes 
itself to be able to receive from a creature that which God alone 
can bestow. Freedom is inconceivable, if he who is to free us 
is himself a bondsman, and not rather God (2,16). The Son 
alone can make us children; adoptive sonship presupposes a 
real sonship. Only in union with God are the wants of men 
satisfied ; but how can we be deified or made free from the 
curse by a nature that is foreign to us, or indeed by any other 
than God Himself? God must reconcile and unite us to Him- 
self through Himself (1, 37-39, 49-51; 2, 69, 70). We first 
received the Holy Spirit as a lasting possession (BeBaiws), after 
Christ had animated humanity with the Holy Ghost in Himself, 
in His own person. Every created thing is mutable ; in order, 
therefore, to our standing fast, it was necessary that we should 
participate in the immutable. Man was to be deified; and that 
God alone could effect ; he was to be made like Him; and that 
was possible alone through the archetype, whose image we were 
meant to bear from the beginning (2, 70, cll. 1, 49). How 
could a creature, which itself must be subject to judgment, de- 
liver us from judgment? (2, 6.) How can he, whose know- 
ledge of himself. and God is imperfect, reveal God to us even 
in the way of doctrine? How can he who, like the Logos of 
Arius, needs first to learn, and who therefore may be subjected 
to error, forgetfulness, and change, be Wisdom ? (1, 23 ff.) In 
short, both the idea of religion and that of creation are incom- 
patible with Arianism. The world is a whole, a living being. 
If, then, the Son is Himself a creature, and yet at the same 
time the creator of the world, we arrive at a world that both 
creates and is created,—a notion which rends the unity of the 
world, in the same manner as we have previously seen the unity 
of faith to be rent (2,28). Such a mediator for the creation of 
the world would derange and disturb, instead of mediating.’ 
Yet Arianism, strictly speaking, gave up the hope of union with 
God, and consequently did not consider the realization of that 
union to be the task. imposed on the Logos and the God-man. 
It therefore assigned to Christ merely the position of a teacher 
and example. Athanasius also acknowledged Him to be such 

1 Athanasius points out the dualistic features of this point of view when 


he speaks of the Manicheism of its advocates, ad Episc. Hgypt. et Lib. 
ce. 16; ¢. Ar. 1, 23. 
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(c. Ar. 1, 51; adv. Apoll. 1, 4,5; Ps. xvii.); but he at the 
same time shows that if this be all, Arianism ought consistently 
to pass over into Ebionism. The Arians maintain, that Christ 
merely proclaimed the forgiveness of sins (c. Ar. 2, 68); but a 
remission of sins by mere edict must necessarily remain exter- 
nal to man; the guilt and bondage of sin would still remain. 
What was required, was a real redemption by means of a real 
union with God (2, 14, 69). When God works, His work must 
be permanent, and cannot require to be constantly repeated: 
on the Arian view, therefore, man can never arrive at perma- 
nent perfection. Nay more, Arianism depotentiates man alto- 
gether; for it denies that union with God is his destiny; whilst, 
on the other hand, it degrades God, and reduces Him to a @etov 
POovepdv, by the false sublimity which it feigns for Him. 

The error of Arianism, therefore, is, that, on the one hand, 
it commingles God and the world, by setting up a creature as 
mediator between God and man, and making thereof an article 
of faith ; and yet, on the other hand, separates the two so essen- 
tially and completely, that not even love is able to reduce the 
distinction to unity. As then the pretended exaltation of God 
turns into an abasement of Him, nay more, to a confusion of 
Him with the world, in the Son, so is it with the Son also. Ap- 
parently He receives a lofty position, for He is the Creator, the 
causality ; but because He is not the final cause, He is in reality 
lower than the world, for the world is the final cause. Hence 
Athanasius rightly says,—If the Son exists only for our sake, 
if He came into existence merely that we might be brought 
into existence, He is a mere means, and we, as the end in view, 
were the object of the divine thought before Him. His exist- 
ence, therefore, is a transitory one,—that is, only necessary so 
long as the means, the organ, is necessary, by which we are to 
be called into existence. His origin He owes to us. The case 
is the same, if His exaltation affected His higher nature also, 
and if it were exalted on account of the virtue, which He had 
the opportunity of displaying towards us (c. Ar. or. 1, 40). All 
this Athanasius sums up in the one proposition—If He was 
not God, there was no need uf Him (2, 41). But we need 
God; for we are created to know, and be united with, Him ; 
and He alone can give us this knowledge, and bring about this 
union.—In so many respects does he show that Arianism, with 
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~ its inner invalidity, is incapable of affording the mind the satis- 
faction which it promises. 


II. No less acuteness characterizes his rejoinders to the 
main objections brought against the doctrine of the Church 
by the Arians and Sabellians. To notice in detail their explan- 
ations of Scripture passages and the Church’s exposure thereof, 
would lead us too far away from our main purpose (compare, 
however, on Prov. viii. 22, Heb. i. 4, Rom. viii. 29, Col. i. 
15, Heb. iv. 2, Athan. c. Ar. or. 2, and 3, 7 ff.; Basil. M. ec. 
Eunom. L. iv.; Greg. Naz. or. 30). Let us now consider the 
refutation of their dogmatical objections. The Arians said,— 
The Son must be a creature; for if He were of the substance 
of God, coeternal with Him, God would be divided, and physi- 
cal ideas be applied to Him. They asked therefore also,—Did 
God beget His Son voluntarily or not? If involuntarily, God 
was subject to compulsion; if voluntarily, the Son having been 
begotten by the will of the Father, does not belong to His sub- 
stance, but is a creature. Further,—Did He exist ere He was 
begotten, or not? If He existed, He must have been eternal ; 
and then we should have the contradiction, that He existed ere 
He was generated. Consequently, He was not before He was 
generated ; and there was therefore once a time when He did 
not exist. Finally, they asked,—If the Father is unbegotten, 
and the unbegotten alone can be designated God, how can deity, 
in the strict sense, be said to belong to the Son? If the Son 
is begotten, but yet eternal like the Father, He ought to be 
described as the unbegotten-begotten one (dyevynroyévvytos) ; 
He must be the Father's brother, and, in order to be perfectly 
like Him, must Himself also have a Son; not to mention that 
we should thus fall into Ditheism. That the latter objections, 
in a slightly altered form, proceeded also from the Sabellians, 
we have seen in the case of Marcellus. Athanasius replied as 
follows,—Heathenish it is not, to give the Son divine honour, 
if He is really God; certainly, however, if He be a creature, 
as the Arians affirm. Perfect resemblance to the Father does 
not require that the Son be the Father, i.c., it does not require 
identity. The Son is perfectly like the Father, in virtue of 
His immutability, because He remains what He is, even as the 
Father remains what He is. Amongst men we see only imper- 
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fect copies of fatherhood and sonship; for the same person stands 
successively in both relations: he who is now a father was once 
a son, and he who is now the son will one day himself be a 
father. Instead of the mutability and mobility which characterize 
men, in the deity the Father represents Fatherhood absolutely 
and eternally,and the Son Sonship. Indeed, this absolute Father- 
hood and Sonship in heaven are the archetype of all fatherhood 
and sonship on earth.!| The Arians, as we know, were parti- 
cularly proud of the syllogisms which they derived from the 
position, that dyévyntov was equivalent to Oedrns. Athanasius 
maintains, that it is an abstract formula to describe God as the 
Unbegotten One. In prayer, when we seek out the fullest 
and worthiest conception, no one dreams of addressing God 
by the name, “Unbegotten One.” The proper name of the 
Unbegotten One is Father. If we look at the world, which 
was created or begotten, in this sense the Son was not at all 
begotten, but is unbegotten like the Father. So also, if we 
look to the relation between the Son and the divine essence, 
and designate this essence unbegotten, it belongs to the Son 
equally with the Father, and therefore the latter is eternal; but 
the Father ought not to be identified with the divine essence.” 
On the contrary, considered in relation to the Son, the Father 
is unbegotten, and the Son begotten by the Father. Human 
mothers, it is true, first become mothers, and are not such eter- 
nally; even as they themselves come into existence out of non- 
existence. But this is a sign of finitude. The Father, on the 
contrary, because He is perfect, does not first begin to be a 
Father, as though He had not been a Father previously; it 
belongs to His essence to be a Father, even as brightness belongs 
to light; and this His essence He does not acquire gradually, 
but it is His eternally. Therefore, because the Father exists 
either not at all, or is eternally Father, the Son also is eternally 


1. Ar. or. 1,21. Of dydpwror xara Siadoyyy &rrgrwv yevyavroes noel 
6 vyevviopeevos x yevvanevan eerpds yevunbels eixoras noel cebrds Erépou yiverat 
warnp'—ois ovde gorty Ev roig Tosovrols xupias warp xeel xupiac vids ovde Eornxey 
ix avrav rd warhp nal rd vids, 6 yap cebros vids yiveres xal wardp. “Oden 
tal rig Ocdrnros peovng 6 warhp xvplas mari tort, xl 6 vids xuplas vlog 
orl. 

2 Compare c. Ar. or. 1, 80-34; de decr. Nic. Syn. 28. "Avyévuros is the 
Father designated, not in relation to the Son, but solely in relation to the 
yeunta. 
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Son. Gregory Nazianzen developed this idea further, as 
follows,—Not even in earth is the causal relation limited to 
cases in which the cause precedes and the effect follows; in 
other words, succession in time, is not an essential attribute of 
the causal relation: the causal relation may have a place, he 
urges, in connection with things whose existence is contem- 
poraneous; and adduces as an illustration, light and the effects 
it produces.? This contemporaneity of cause and effect is evi- 
dently a form of the causal relation which is more akin to the 
higher category of interaction, according to which, without con- 
fusion of the distinction, both members of the relation are fully 
co-ordinated. It is plain also, that causality is in one aspect 
more perfect, when it is contemporaneous with the existence 
of that which is the cause. For then it is not merely an acci- 
dental cause, which might just as well not be a cause at all; 
but it is essentially a cause, and it is involved in its very idea 
that it should be a cause. At the same time, however, it is 
quite as evident, that on this view of the causal relation, the 
effect ceases to be something external to the cause, and to occupy 
an independent position relatively thereto. For, inasmuch as 
henceforth we are not to conceive the cause without the effect, 
the effect must belong to the essence of that which is the cause. 
Not that the Son is therefore the Father, or the brightness the 
sun; on the contrary, the distinction still continues; but it must 
be transferred to the sphere of eternal being and its reciprocally 
related distinctions. Taking this view of the connection between 
causality or generation and the eternal essence of the Father, 
two conclusions must be drawn: firstly, that it is no longer 
contingent or dependent on the pleasure of that which is the 
cause, whether it be a causality or not; for if the generation 
of the Son had its ground primarily in a particular act of will, 
He could no longer be maintained to be coeternal with the 
Father, in the full sense of the term; it would be possible 

1. Ar. or. 1, 12-14, 20, 22, 23, 27.—C. 27. “Qexep tparnoay ras 
yuvoixas mepl Trav xpovay, otra ruvbavicbacay xal rov Hrlov wepl rod dwav- 
yoopares avroy nal ris wnyng wepl Tov ee adrig, ive peduow, dri—raira 
zoriw—adel’ avy exsivors. COC. 12 :—Tis otras torly atvonros, do &u@iBarrecr 
wepl rov chet elves rov vicv; Ilére yeep ris cide Das xwple rie Tov dmwavydomaTtos 
Aaa pornros ; 

2 Greg. Naz. or. 29, 3:—Ajaoy 32 70 wefriov, ds ob wdvrag mpeoBurepov 
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to form a complete conception of the essence of God apart 
from the Son; and the Son must be looked upon as some- 
thing superadded to the divine essence from without. For this 
reason, secondly, that which is effected can no longer wear the 
character of fortuity or mutability; but as a necessary effect, 
without which a proper conception cannot be formed of the 
divine, both the fact and the mode of its being are determined 
by the essence of that which is its cause. No wonder, then, 
that the struggle was concentrated specially on this point. 
Arianism did its utmost to prevent the application to the rela- 
tion between Father and Son of this form of causality, which 
supposes an eternal connection to exist between the effect and 
the essence of that which is its cause: this is the explanation of 
the dilemma adduced above (page 295). Athanasius, however, 
replied,—If the Arians talk of constraint, because the genera- 
tion of the Son did not take place after precedent consultation, 
or in accordance with an act of volition, they ought to apply 
the same rule to other matters pertaining to the essence of God ; 
for example, to His attributes. Does God, then, first consider 
ere He resolves to be good? Does freedom consist alone in the 
possibility of choice, in the capability of acting otherwise? No; 
a nature that is good and perfect is higher than choice (3, 
62 f.).! Similar also is the reply given by Gregory Nazianzen.? 
But the Son is not on that account of the nature of a mere 
attribute, as the Sabellians affirm ; nor is He an efflux of God, 
which would involve the division of the essence of God, but the 
entire (6Ad«Anpov) divine essence, which, wherever it is present, 
is present in its entirety or not at all, and in this aspect is 
simple, indivisible, uncompounded, is in the Father and in the 
Son, though in each after a peculiar manner: to wit, in the 
Father prototypically, as the living archetype, the primal source ; 
in the Son antitypically, as the absolute image, which reflects 
the Father. 

10, Ar. 38, 62:—Kal ric 6 ry dvayuny triBardy aire, wovnperaror, nal 
mevree pos Thy atpeciv Eavray Ernovres; To mv yap dutixeievov rH Bovajoes 
(compulsion) éwpaxeor, ro 32 pesiCov xoel darepusiwevov ov ebeapnocv—ro xara 
Qvow.—Elraracay qeiv ovroi ro ciryoebev slvacs xa oixrippove tov Oecv, éx 
Bovancews apdoeoriv aire y ov Bovrgoes; In the first case, it is possible that 
He be not good, for the sake of the choice (forq eis ixarepa, of the raSog 
of the royix} Qiois). But to say this of God is absurd. 

? Greg. Naz. or. 29, 6. 
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III. This leads us to the third point, which was the further 
development of the doctrine of the Church. Each of the two, 
both Father and Son, directs attention through Himself to the 
other,’ because each of the two is involved in the distinctive 
essence of the other (i6sérys is the word used by Gregory 
Nazianzen). When then, asks Athanasius, are we to suppose 
God to have existed without Him who is His own (that is, who 
is so far from being contingent, who is so imperdible, so indis- 
pensable to the integrity of His own idea, that this other self 
constituted as it were a part of the very divine being)? Or 
who can regard that which is His own (iésov) as something 
foreign, as something pertaining to another substance? No 
created thing, indeed, whatever bears any resemblance to its 
Creator, as far as the essence is concerned, but is external to 
Him; and, owing its existence to His good pleasure and His 
will, exerted through the Logos, it is possible for it to cease to 
exist, should such be the Creator’s will. This is the nature of 
the creature. But that which belongs peculiarly to the essence 
of the Father, namely, the Son, how can it, without audacity 
and impiety, be described as a something created out of nothing, 
as something which had no existence prior to its generation, or 
as something contingently superadded, which may, some time 
or other, cease again to have being? If any man find such 
ideas arising in his mind, let him consider well, that nothing 
may be deducted from the perfection and fulness of the essence 
of the Father ;” and in order that he may perceive more clearly 
the absurdity of the error, let him remember that the Son is 
the image and brightness of the Father, the configuration (ya- 
paxtijp) of His essence and the truth. If the light exist, the 
brightness is its image; if the essence exist, He is the complete 
expression of the essence (yapaxrTyp odKAnpos).? Let those, 
therefore, who subject the image and form of the divine to the 


1 Ath. c. Ar. 1,33: To wardp dyrwrixdy ors rod viov. Compare c. 34, 
16 :—Adrév 82 rev vidv Brtwovres cpayev tov warépa. “H yelp rov vlov evvore 
xl xararmbis yvaows tori wepl tov warpdc, died rd tx Tig obalas ebro (roy 
elvocs yévunpece. 

2(C. Ar. 1, 28, in a manner similar to this the eternity of the Son is 
argued, from the consideration, that it was «acy that the Father should 
always have been Father. See above on Origen. 

3 Ist das Licht, so ist der Abglanz sein Bild, ist das Wesen, so ist er des 
Wesens vollkommner Ausdruck. 
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conditions of time, look well to the abyss of godlessness into 
which they are falling. If there ever was a time when the Son 
did not exist, then the truth cannot have dwelt eternally in 
God; for the Son says, “I am the truth.” Given the essence 
(éwécracis), the image and expression must also be given; for 
the image of God is not a thing painted from without, but God 
Himself is the begetter thereof, and beholding Himself therein, He 
rejoices (avtos 6 Oeds yervntys eats TavTyns év H éavTov opav 
mpooyaipe. tavTn). When can the Father be said not to have 
looked on Himself in His image? or when was it not His 
delight? (Prov. viii. 30.) How could the Creator and Origi- 
nator of the world behold Himself in that which was merely 
created? For the image must needs be, as is the Father of the 
image. 

We have found writers in the West giving utterance to 
similar thoughts even at an earlier period (see above, pages 
186 ff.). In the fourth century also, the same view was pro- 
pounded by Hilary cf Pictavium. The idea that Father and 
Son know and behold themselves in each other, was familiar to 
him. One is, as it were, the mirror of the other; not in the 
sense that the divine lucific essence projected the merely ima- 
gined image of a being foreign to itself, but the mirror or the 
image is a living nature, and the one is essentially identical with 
the other. But if they (along with the Holy Ghost, who is 
still less made the subject of consideration) constitute the Deity, 
then it necessarily follows from the premises, that the self-con- 
sciousness of the Deity consists in this reciprocal knowledge of the 
Father and the Son (cognitio mutua), which is not merely a 
knowledge which the one has of, but which each has in, the 
other. And this relation seemed to Hilary so clear and cer- 
tain, that he applied it also to the ceconomic Trinity. To the 
sphere of the Father’s thoughts belong the things which He 
predestines to realization in the future. The Son, looking into 
the will of the Father, has the knowledge of the idea of His 


10©. Ar. 1, 20: Tie Sroardocus ireapxoveys, mavrac ebbvg elves Set rev 
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own work; in other words, by gazing on the thoughts of the 
Father, He attains to the self-knowledge of that which is essen- 
tially the will of His own nature. But this introspection is 
brought about through the medium of their mutual love and 
nature. 

This remarkable theory contains already a kind of specula- 
tive construction of the doctrine of the Trinity, out of the idea 
of the divine self-consciousness. The Father must see, must 
gaze upon, Himself. In the world, that is, in the created world, 
He cannot do this; for it is not His perfect image, unchange- 
able, eternal, divine. If it were, it would no longer be world, 
but would rather belong to the essence of God; it could neither 
be said to have become, nor to be now becoming. And, on the 
other hand, to suppose that genesis (das Werden) belongs to 
the character of God, is to substitute the heathenish in the 
place of the Christian conception of God. But if the world is 
not the other self, in which He can contemplate and know 
Himself, He must have a perfect image in and with Himself, 
and this image is designated Son. It belongs necessarily to the 
essence of God, and is as eternal as God, inasmuch as He can 
neither begin, nor ever cease, to know Himself. We see now, 
therefore, the significance of the thought which so frequently 
occurs in the writings of Athanasius,—apart from the Son, the 
Father would be without reason, without wisdom (knowledge), 
without the truth (without the knowledge of Himself, the 
truth). It has not the same import as it perhaps had in some 
of the older writers, that the Father, taken by Himself, has not 
in Himself the principle of all this, but the Son alone; for that 
would lead to the notion, so frequently repudiated by him, 
that God is a composite being; whereas he asserts the entire 
deity to be in the Father and in the Son. Nor can he mean 


1 De Trin. 2,3: ‘‘ Pater autem quomodo erit (sc. Pater), si non quod 
in se substantize atque nature est, agnoscat in Filio? 9, 69: Tanquam 
speculum unus unius est, speculum autem ita, ut non imaginatam speciem 
nature exterioris splendor emittat, sed dum vivens natura nature viventi 
indifferens est. Comment. in Matt. c. 11, v. 27: Eandem utriusque 
(Patris et Filii) in mutua cognitione esse substantiam docet (Christus). 
Tract. in Psalm. xci. 6: Voluntatem Patris Filius tanquam exemplum 
operationis introspicit, quia intra paternarum cogitationum providentiam 
quadam futurarum rerum predestinatione formantur (sc. res future). In- 
trospicit autem per mutuam caritatem atque naturam.” 
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to teach that the Son was a mere quality of the Father, that is, 
of God (compare, for example, c. Ar. 4, 4, 2); for then there 
would have been no need to battle with Arianism and Sabelli- 
anism, inasmuch as both would, without hesitation, have con- 
ceded the existence of such a Logos in the Father. His mean- 
ing must rather have been the following (especially as it was a 
common custom to attribute wisdom, reason, etc., to the Father 
also) :—that divine self-knowledge, in other words, the divine 
knowledge “sensu eminenti,” is inconceivable, save on the 
assumption, that a perfect image, a Son, stands over against 
Him, in whom He beholds Himself, or with whom He has 
self-consciousness.. That a very decided step was thus taken 
in advance of the ante-Christian conception of God, needs no 
further elucidation; it deserves notice, however, that a death- 
blow was thus finally dealt at the view of the divine essence, as 
abstract, motionless, simplicity. The positing of a perfect image, 
in which the Father contemplates Himself, would be impossible, 
had not God previously discriminated Himself in Himself; in 
other words, were it not as just to apply the idea of distinction 
as that of unity to the divine nature. This point, opposed as 
it was alike to Sabellianism and to Arianism, was so far from 
being regarded as dangerous by Athanasius and the other 
Church teachers of that day, that they used it as a new argu- 
ment for the refutation of their opponents, and as a funda- 
mental principle for the development of the doctrine of God 
into a doctrine of the Trinity. That idea of God which ex- 
cluded a Trinity, to wit, the idea of Him as shut up in His 
own sublimity, as indiscriminated in Himself, as the Monas, 
they considered to be false. They believed, on the contrary, 
that in God is eternal life, eternal movement. Who is able, 
says Athanasius (de decret. Nic. Syn. 12), to separate bright- 
ness from the sun, or to conceive of a fountain without life 
(c. 15)? God is not to be compared to a sea, which receives 
its water from without, but to a fountain. The divine foun- 


1 After the above account, it will be impossible to give Baur the credit 
of having gone to the sources for the view of Athanasius contained in such 
words as—‘‘ At one time he regards the Son as a free subject, at another 
as selfless and dependent, without doing anything to combine the two ;” 
and, ‘‘no trace of an attempt to reconcile the unity with the distinctions is 
discoverable in his writings” (1. c. 439). 
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tain is never dry; light never lacks brightness. God is not 
unfruitful (dyovos). Were He dyovos, He would also be dvevép- 
yntos, and could not create; for He creates through the Son." 
This was a correct view to take of the matter, whether they 
had regard to the Scriptures which teach that the creation was 
the work of the Son, or to the circumstance (see above, pages 
287 ff.) that, through the Trinity, the idea of God acquires that 
completeness in the self-consciousness by which pantheistic 
elements are excluded, and the idea of creation rendered pos- 
sible; or, finally, to the consideration, that, through the Trinity, 
the idea of God as a self-occluded, motionless being, with which 
the existence of a world is incompatible, is overcome, and that, 
with the assumption of a Son, who, inasmuch as He is deity 
under a fixed form, stands in a closer relation to finitude, a 
path of transition is opened to an external world.’ But that 
we must not merely say,—the Father and Son eternally coexist, 
but,—The Son is begotten by the Father, he demonstrates as 
follows: If we only say the former, we arrive at a double God 
(Supuh Oeov, c. Ar. 4, 3), at a duality of original beings, which 
do not derive their existence from some one being. The divine 
unity, therefore, is preserved by representing the Logos as de- 
rived from the Monas, not by introducing a dyas of beings, 
neither of which is the Father of the other. In like manner, 
Sabellianism also is to be condemned, because it shuts out a 
duality conciliated through the medium of unity. Athanasius 
reproaches it with fusing the distinct ideas of cause and effect 
(aittov xal aittatov), of generator and generated, into one. On 
the contrary, Gregory Nazianzen remarks (or. 29, 2 ff.), carry- 
ing the matter out further in this aspect,—There were three 
cases possible: the divine might be represented either as an 


1C, Ar. 4,4: Ei deyovos, xl cvevépynros 6 @sde, yévynuece yap wrod 6 
vids, 06 ob éoyateras. Adv. Sab. Greg. Init.: The Jews have a God dyovey 
viovd, xai &xaprov Cavros Adyou xal coPias &rnbwis. Athan. c. Ar. or. 1, 
14, 19. 

? C. Ar. or. 1, 16: It is precisely the same thing to say,—God gives a 
share in Himself, as to say, He begets. No one teaches that the self-com- 
munication of God introduces division and separation into God; for, were 
itso, we could have no partin Him. But if we can have part in God, it 
follows, that the Son also can have part in Him, and that indeed “sensu 
eminenti;” for we can only have part in God, so far as He communicates 
Himself to us. 
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anarchy, or as a polyarchy, or as a monarchy. The first is 
disorder; the second brings tumult, and leads also to the dis- , 
order of a dissolution. We must regard monarchy, therefore, 
as the preferable alternative. Not, however, a monarchy cir- 
cumscribed by one mpdcwrrov; for the one also revolts against 
itself (ore kal 7d év otacidtov mpos éavrév), in that it strives 
to pass into plurality; but a monarchy constituted by the like 
dignity of the essence (ouotyuia), by harmony of sentiment 
(yrouns ovurvora), by identity of motion (ravréTys Kwijceas), 
and by inclination (ctvvevors) to one of them (the Father). In 
finitude, a plurality without division is an impossibility; but it 
is possible in God. For this reason, the Monas moved forward 
from the beginning into the Dyad, and finally came to a stand 
in the Triad (8a todTo povas am’ apyiis eis Sudda KwnOeica, 
uéxpt tpidbos éort); and this we hold to be the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost,—the one the generator and producer 
(mpoBoreds), impassive, above time, incorporeal; the second, 
begotten; the third, produced (apdSAqya). For we cannot 
venture, with some of the wise men of Greece, who, when dis- 
coursing of the first and second cause, compared God to an 
overflowing bowl, to designate these, overflowings of goodness 
(irépyvow). To do so, would be to run the risk of introducing 
an involuntary generation, a physical overflow, which God was 
unable to repress (srepirreva puawxdv, Svoxdbextov), and which 
would be totally unworthy of Him. Epistle 243, mpos Ev- 
dyptov povaxov (which, however, it is true, is probably spurious), 
employs, besides, the simile of a circle and its radii, which, 
although distinct, can yet only be thought in conjunction with 
each other; the simile of a word, which, without being separated 
from the speaking intellect, acquires, at the same time, an ob- 
jective existence in the souls of the hearers, and, instead of 
separating, unites the souls; that is, a word continues identi- 
cally the same as to essence, and yet exists in different forms. 
“ As the rays of light have their peculiar constitution (7 mpos 
G@Anda oxéow), without division of substance, and are neither 
separated from the light nor cut off from each other, but carry 
the pleasant light to us; so also our Redeemer and the Holy 
Spirit, these twin rays, bring to us the light of the Father. 
They diffuse their blessings even to us, and yet they remain 
united with the Father.” Accordingly, there are different 
VOI.. II. U 
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modes of existence (e/5y) of one and the same substance (otc/a) 
in the Trinity. There is one river (u/a fon), flowing forth from 
the one eye of the source (that is, from the Father) from the 
beginning; but there are two branches, inasmuch as the streams 
assume distinct forms (8ipputos, Tdy moranav oxnuaticbévtwy 
trois eldect). Although, therefore, the distinctions in God are 
termed three ideotares in point of number, as Athanasius saw 
in each hypostasis not merely a part of God, but the entire 
God (6rov ddov térov Kal ravTdv pGAXov 7) adopoiwpa, com- 
pare Greg. Naz. or. 30, 20),—yet there is one deity, one dvous 
in all, and Father, Son, Spirit, are tpels iSuorntes voepal, ré- 
recat, Kal Eavtas Upectdoat (compare mpos Apelay sub fin.), 
that is, three different modes of existence of one and the same 
whole. 

With their derivation of the Trinity from the eternal vitality 
and movement of God in Himself, we must undoubtedly con- 
nect the circumstance, that Athanasius and Gregory Nazianzen 
were inclined to suppose that the generation was not merely an 
eternal, but an eternally continuous act. Otherwise, the act of 
generation would be represented as a single act of God; and 
God, therefore, must be concluded to have been imperfect prior 
to the act, if to generate and the thing generated pertain to His 
inmost essence.t 

It will repay our labour to ascertain more exactly the views 
entertained by Basilius and Gregory of Nyssa on the subject of 
the Trinity. The main position of the former, in opposition to 
Eunomius, is,—the word “unbegotten” is a name, not of the 
essence of God, but of one of His modes of existence (c. Eun. 
4, p. 763, C., brdpyews tpdros To ayévynTov Kal ov« ovclas 
évoyua) ; the divine essence has other predicates. If every pecu- 
liar mode of existence brings with it a distinction in the essence, 
and if the Son cannot be of like substance with the Father, be- 
cause He has one mode of existence peculiar to Himself and 
the Father another, men could not be of like substance with 
each other, because each of them has his own distinctive mode 


1 Compare Greg. Naz. wep viod roy. «. (or. 29,18). The Arians ob- 
ject,—el pev od réxavras rou yevvav b Osdc, drernc 4 yévonois, nal more 
wavoerat. He endeavours to show that it never ceases, although it can 
never be said to be déreajs. Athan. c. Arian. 4, 12; Basil. c, Eunom. 4, 
760, ed. Paris, 1638, T. 1. 
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of existence. We regard Father, Son, and Spirit, therefore, 
not as different ovcias, but as names denoting the traptss of 
each of them (p. 765, B.). As they are all God, the Father 
cannot be more God than the Son; even as one man is not 
more man than another. Quantitative differences do not bear 
application to essences; there, it is either to be or not to be. 
But this does not make it impossible for the Son to be other 
than the Father (érépws éyew, p. 762); for example, the former 
is other in virtue of His generation. The dignity of both must 
be alike, for the essence of the generator and the generated must 
be one; and the effect is not always less than the cause (p. 761, 
B.). Were the dyévvnrtoy a title of honour, it must be given to 
the Son also; and it does belong to Him, in so far as we under- 
stand by it, the uncreated, the unbegotten, the one who is with- 
out beginning (pp. 715, 719; c. Eun. L. 1). Whence, then, the 
necessity for a subjection in point of td£ts, or a precedence in 
point of time, finding place amongst those whose essence is one? 
Why could not the God of the universe coexist eternally with 
an image of Himself eternally reflected? In this case, there- 
fore, we can only speak of an order involved in the inner rela- 
tion of the matter itself, to wit, the relation of cause and effect. 
As the cause, the Father takes precedence of the Son (p. 720, 
C.); but although the Father in this respect may be termed 
greater (7S Ths dpyijs cat Ths aitlas Ny@), it does not interfere 
with the oudtimwoy rhs a&ias. 

But notwithstanding that their essence and their dignity are 
equal, the one is not the other. The Unbegotten is God, it is 
true; but it is not a definition of God, for not everything which 
God is, is unbegotten. The conception of God is not covered 
by the term a@yévynrov; but to the common essence must be 
superadded characteristic marks, which distinguish the Father 
and the Son. In the first place, the Father begets the Son. If 
God, as our opponents maintain, is not to be supposed to beget, 
for fear we should have to hold the doctrine of an efflux; let 
us also say that He does not create, in order that He may not 
become weary. But if God can create without being passible, 
much more can He beget without being passible (c. Eun. 4, 
760). And in the second Book against Eunomius (p. 730), he 
sharply blames those who talk in a tone of compassicn about the 
multitude, confuting opinions which they pretend only brute- 
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like men can entertain respecting God; but who, whilst they 
themselves reject the figurative word generation, and, in re- 
jecting the word, reject also the idea of the hypostatic essential 
equality of the Son and the Father, and leave unreproved those 
who lower the Son to the rank of a creature. Secondly, the 
Son,—such is the import of generation,—has His dpyi from 
the Father, in equality of essence (c. Eun. 2, 737). He is not 
a part of God, but édos édou yevvntov ; they are not two parts, 
made out of one whole, but are réNeva vo (c. Eun. 4, 765). Nor 
is the element common to the two, a substance which existed prior 
to the persons, and which was divided, one part being given to 
the one, and another to the other; but the entire essence is in 
each, though each has it in a different mode. This mode con- 
stitutes the distinction or peculiar character (Svapopa, iSsorns 
xapaxrnpifovca, c. Kun. 1, p. 719; compare 2, 728). Now, 
whereas, in the case of men, the differences between those who 
are of like substance are constituted also thereby, that one has 
an advantage which the other has not; in other words, whereas 
human individuals are discriminated from each other also by 
limitation or privation (distinctions which in their very nature 
may be transitory, if the one acquires the advantage of which 
he was formerly destitute) ; such differences cannot exist in the 
Trinity. For each of the pocw7a must possess all divine qua- 
lities and excellences. The distinctions, therefore, are not con- 
stituted by orépyous, that is, by one possessing an advantage 
which the other lacks: the distinctive characteristic must rather 
be something positive, something which does not involve the su- 
periority either of the one or the other (c. Eun. 4, 765). Nor, 
on the other hand, is this positive something a superior quality 
pertaining to the divine essence. It is another mode of being 
of that essence; and the names, Father, Son, Spirit, are not ab- 
solute, but relative, designations ; for, were they absolute desig- 
nations, the three would be different essences. They refer to a 
relation of the mpécw7a, not primarily to the world, but rather 
to each other; just as the idea of Friend, of one who is begotten, 
says nothing regarding the essence, but is a relative idea which 
we can imagine to be connected with another essence. For this 
reason, Basilius, like Gregory of Nyssa and Athanasius, says,— 
The idea of the Father is given with that of the Son, and vice 
versd. This other mode of being or these (duryres, which he 
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also terms yapaxripas, woppas (c. Eun. 2, 744), distinguish 
the common substance, it is true, by characteristic marks (ois 
ididfovet yxapaxtipor), but do not discind it. For example, 
deity is common to all; Fatherhood and Sonship are distinctive 
peculiarities; and the union of the two, of the common and the 
peculiar (é« ris Exatépou cupmdoxis ToD Te KoLvod Kal Tod idiov), 
gives us the true conception of both. 

How, then, do they describe the relation of these peculiar 
modes of existence of the one Deity to each other? In the first 
place, although totally distinct from, they are not contradic- 
tory to, each other; seeing that they share the same essence. 
Secondly, they do not merely exclude, but rather mutually pre- 
suppose, each other,—the one suggests to the mind the idea of 
the other. They stand in such an inner relation to each other, 
that the thought of the one necessarily involves the thought of 
the other; in other words, they are relative conceptions; even 
as one cannot think an angle, or a side of a triangle, separately, 
without thinking both. By way of explanation, Basilius uses 
the following illustrations :—The Son is like a seal, which ex- 
presses the entire nature of the Father, or like the knowledge 
which passes entirely out of the teacher (that is, out of a sub- 
jective mode of being) into the pupil, and acquires in this latter 
another (objective) mode of being. Or He may be compared 
to thoughts, which as products are different from the producing 
intellect, or from the movements of the intellect, but yet are, 
and remain, connected therewith, in a manner unaffected by the 
conditions of time. Neither Father nor Son is a designation of 
passivity; but both are relative ideas, which declare that the 
two are intimately united with each other, that they are in- 
wardly related to, whilst distinguished from, each other (compare 
c. Eunom. 2, 740, A., 737, B.). In consequence of this intimate 
relation between the apéocwma, which makes it impossible to 
form a conception of the one apart from the other, the unity, 
the simplicity of God, is not endangered by the different tpdzroe 
Tis bmdpEews (p. 745). With equal justice we might say, that 
to affirm any plurality whatever of God, disturbs His simplicity. 
As the persons are internally connected with each other by the 
identity of their nature, and of their eternal point of departure ; 
so also are they connected in their works, and yet remain dis- 


tinct. Every work is accomplished by the entire Deity, by each 
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person in a different way; so that we arrive at the formula,— 
the divine will, starting with or deriving its impulse from the 
first cause as from a source, passes through its own image, the 
God-Logos, in order to manifest itself in actuality (c. Eun. 2, 
745, E.). It is true, the simplicity of God is in this case not 
so disturbed by the Trias, that a different conception is formed 
of it than that recognised by the Arians. The Arians reckoned 
thereto, the divine incommunicableness; the self-communication 
of God, which the Church represents as absolute in the relation 
between the Father and the Son, His image, they considered to 
be a passivity on the part of God. This, all the teachers of the 
Church deny. Negatively contrasting it with divisibility and 
composition, they view the simplicity of God positively in the 
following manner :—the occluded, eternal unity of the divine 
essence subsists in a trias of hypostases, which can neither be 
increased nor diminished, but are indissolubly conjoined with 
each other. This latter idea, Gregory of Nyssa especially has 
carried out. But Basilius also did something of the same sort, 
in his own way. If we ask, namely, whether, when he speaks 
of hypostasis, he means a person in the sense in which we use the 
term of men, we must answer, No. There is aresemblance be- 
tween person and hypostasis, it is true, in so far as both are con- 
stituted by the superaddition of distinctive momenta to the 
common essence (by mpooOrjan of the iécémara, or of the idd- 
fovea evoia, or of the YWoepiopa, ce. Eun. 2, 7 45), They re- 
semble each other, further, in that each of the hypostases has 
something which the other has not (é£aipera iSuépara, de vera 
Fide, T. 2, 390). A difference between them, however, lies in 
what we have advanced above, namely, that each of the divine 
hypostases possesses all the qualities which can be regarded as 
superiorities ;—a thing which cannot be said of human persons. 
With this is connected the further consideration, that whereas 
men can be numbered, number is inapplicable to God. Com- 
putability presupposes a separateness of existence which can have 
no place in God. We do not designate God one, at all, as to 
number, but as to essence; that is, we define Him as simple; 
whereas amongst creatures, even that which is one is not simple. 
It does not follow, because a thing is one in point of number, it 
is therefore simple; and that which is one as to essence, that is, 
simple, is not therefore one as to number: to the divine simpli- 
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city, the idea of number cannot be applied, for number relates 
to corporeal objects (Ep. ad Ces. 141, T. 3, 164). His idea 
seems to be, that whatever is subjected to the laws of number, 
is for that very reason not absolute. For the One involves the 
possibility of a duality (see above, page 303 f.), of a plurality 
of beings of the same genus; it implies therefore a limitation, 
which has no place with God. Sooner could we suppose Father, 
Son, and Spirit, if not the essence of God, to be subjected to 
number. But even this, Basilius refuses to allow (de spir. 8. c. 
18, T. 2, 334). “We donot maintain three Gods, but one 
essence. The king and his picture are one. But each of the 
hypostases is like itself alone, and therefore cannot be taken 
together with the others by computation. We cannot say of 
Father, Son, Spirit, one, two, three; but one Father, one Son, 
one Spirit.”—In the last point, he goes undoubtedly too far, 
unless he means wholly to exclude number from the Trinity: 
for what objection can there be to comprising the three under 
the common idea of the tpdzros trap£ews, and to saying, there 
are three hypostases? His intention, however, was simply to 
avoid viewing them as three Gods; the unity of essence, de- 
nominated deity, must remain unaffected by the triplicity ; re- 
garding the matter in the light of the deity alone, there is but 
a simple, indivisible unity. Basilius appears further to have 
been guided by the just feeling, that deity, divine essence, 
ought not to be taken as the higher, the generic conception, 
under which the three are subsumed; for if deity be the 
generic idea, it will scarcely be possible to avoid Tritheism, 
and then the distinctions in the divine substance would be di- 
visions. Whereas everything wears a different aspect if hypo- 
stasis be taken as the common conception, under which are in- 
cluded Father, Son, and Spirit ; for hypostasis can undoubtedly 
be a subject of computation, seeing that, as a relative idea, it 
_ suggests at once another like itself, which cannot be affirmed of 
the divine essence. 

In this respect, the position taken up by Gregory of Nyssa 
is peculiarly interesting ; for he enters into a more careful con- 
sideration of the question of the relation of the divine essence 
to the hypostases, and of the unity in the plurality. 

Our opponents, says he (de s. trin. T. 3, 6 ff.), charge us 
at one time with Tritheism, at another time with Sabellianism, 
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or the error of the Jews. We abhor both. In opposition to 
the heathen, we maintain the unity of the divine essence; in 
opposition to the Jews, the distinction of hypostases (Orat. 
catechet. Magna, T. 3, 43 ff.). We do not reject every sort 
of plurality, but merely that kind which penetrates so deeply 
as to discerpt the essence of God; for that is heathenish. The 
truth holds its onward course between the two, Heathenism and 
Judaism; overthrows the heresies on both sides, and adopts 
what is good from all. By the unity of essence, we cut away 
the phantastic plurality of Heathenism, and so heal the heathen ; 
by number, on the other hand, in the form in which we hold it 
(the plurality of hypostases), we cure the Jews (Cat. c. 3). But 
now it is possible for the same thing to fall under number, and 
yet not to fall under number, to be distinguished as to hypostasis 
without being divided as to the substratum (d7roxeiwevov) ; a 
vague notion may be formed, but it cannot he clearly expressed. 
That there is a plurality of hypostases in God, he deduces, in 
the first place (Cat. M. 1, 2), from the consideration, that no 
one maintains that God is devoid of utterance or word. If 
God be not without word, it follows that He must have a Logos 
(Adyou éyew Tov pH GAroyov). It is true, that men also have 
word, without therefore having the Logos. But the word must 
be conceived to be appropriate to the nature of which it is an 
utterance; and will have a loftier import in the case of God; in 
our case, a lower import, agreeably to the finitude of our nature. 
Indeed, the same thing holds good of power, wisdom, life; all 
which pertain to us also, though in limited measure. In ac-. 
cordance with our nature, our word has no fixed form (amayjs). 
But when we speak of the word of God, we must not suppose 
that it has merely a momentary existence in the movement of 
the speaker, and that it immediately disappears again. On the 
contrary, just as the word of our perishable nature is perishable, 
even so the word of the eternal and unchangeable essence of 
God is eternal and substantial. But from the idea of the eter- 
nity of the divine word, we must advance to that of its vitality ; 
for it cannot be regarded as lifeless, after the manner of stones ; 
on the contrary, its subsistence is so completely incorporeal 
and spiritual, that it would have no subsistence at all, if it had 
no life. As spiritual, it is further to be deemed simple and not 
composite ; from which it follows, that it does not merely parti- 
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cipate in life, whilst it has its subsistence in some other bving, 
for on the latter supposition, it would be composite. Seeing, 
however, that it is not composite, but simple, it must be life in 
itself (abrolwnpy eivar Tov Adyov). If the divine word is a living 
Word, it must be able to determine, to form resolutions; and 
this capacity (spoatpetixt Stvapis) cannot be impotent, but 
must be conjoined also with power. Now the almighty will of 
this Word is always inclined to the good and never to the evil, 
and is able also to carry out whatever good it may resolve. Ac- 
cordingly, everything is created through the Logos; He is able 
to do what He will, and He wills only the good, the perfect, the 
wise (compare Rupp’s “ Gregory of Nyssa,” pp. 168 ff.). 

But as far as concerns the relation of the Logos to the Father, 
he goes on to say,—The Word is different from Him whose word 
it is; it is, in a certain sense, one of the relative ideas (r&v mpéds 
Tt Aeyouévoy éotiv), for a word suggests a speaker. Accord- 
ingly, Judaism is kept at a distance. Even a human word is 
something different from the mind, and yet it is not separated 
from it, nor is it identical therewith ; for the word renders the 
mind (vots) visible (dyes eis 7d éuaves) or reveals it. Hence 
Gregory of Nyssa regards the relation between Father and Son 
as an inner self-revelation of God. By its independent subsist- 
ence, the Word is distinguished from Him through whom it 
exists; but having the same attributes as God (for example, 
goodness, power, wisdom, etc.), it is by nature one with God 
(Cat. M. c. 2). Should some one reply,—If you count three 
hypostases, why do you not count (in other words, hypostatize) 
the other attributes, but say, One power, one goodness ?—we 
answer,—Because we believe in one deity, and because the. 
attributes together constitute this deity, or the divine essence. 
Inasmuch now as we know the divine essence solely from its 
works and revelations, one may also say,—By deity, as it exists 
for us, we understand the divine activity (évépyera). But this, too 
(like all the divine attributes), pertains to all three hypostases, 
though to each after its own manner (de s. Trin. T. 3, 6 ff.). 

Relatively to the Trinity, Gregory lays special stress on the 
distinction between the ideas odcia and trdcracis, — ideas 
which at an earlier period were frequently confounded, because 
imréaracts was held to be etymologically identical with substance 
(Heb. i. 3); whereas ode/a, as opposed to a mere notion, or to 4 
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merely phznomenal existence, might be employed to denote 
the real substantial distinction in God; for as actual realities 
they can be termed odciat. But the distinctive feature (d5:xdv, 
idioTns) was not designated thereby. Gregory now sets apart 
the word trdcracis to express the distinctive peculiarity, and 
employs it no longer in the sense of odc/a, of substance, as the 
Nicene Fathers, and with them Athanasius, had frequently 
done, but as equivalent to spdcw7ov, interchanging the terms 
trootacis and tpocwmrov. On account of the misuse of the 
latter word by the Sabellians, he limited himself to the former 
when he aimed at logical precision, for in his view it expressed 
the real objective substance of the iS:xov." 

Gregory devoted three works to the discussion of this ques- 
tion, and contributed materially to fix the uncertain usage of the 
Church :—the work “De differentia essentie et hypostasis” 
(T. 3, 32 ff.); the “Quod non tres Dii sint” (T. 3, 15 ff.); 
and the ITept xowdv évvordy (T. 2, 82 ff.). In the first-men- 
tioned work, he describes it as an error common to both Arian- 
ism and Sabellianism, to confound the two ideas of essence and 
hypostasis. Because the hypostases are different, therefore, say 
the Arians, the essence also is different; because the essence is 
one and the same, say the Sabellians, therefore there can only 
be one hypostasis. But they ought to be discriminated as fol- 
lows :—ovoia is the common element; the hypostases are to be 
defined as the centres of unity of the distinctive peculiarities 
(cuvdpour t&v Trepl Exactov iSiopdtav, |. c. p. 35; compare 
Basil. c. Eun. 2, 728); and these hypostases are incommuni- 
cable in relation to each other, and cannot meet in one common 
hypostasis (7a@ iSwwpata or yvwpicwata yapaxtnpivorvta Tas 
broctaces, axowedvynta, acvuBara, |. c. p. 32).. So far ought 
we to be from interchanging essence and hypostasis, that the 
latter is related to the former as an accident (cvpP_Bnxora) is 
related to its substance (zepi x. évvotv, p. 88). Now, as hypo- 

1 The divine essence, odc/a or Uroxeipevov, he does not term hypostasis, 
though there can be no doubt that he ought to have ascribed to it that 
which we call personality, because personality is the highest form of spiritu- 
ality, and spirituality in its full compass belongs, according to Gregory, 
to the very essence of God. His view of the matter therefore was,—he had 
not at all fully developed it,—that the one divine Ego exists in the three 


hypostases; in each, however, after a different manner ;—each hypostasis is 
a particular form of the Ego. 
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stasis is that which discriminates those who have the like essence 
(Father, Son, Spirit), and as each of them has this distinctive 
characteristic, Gregory is perfectly right in not hesitating to 
apply number to them (T. 2, 82): he treats the hypostasis, 
however, and not the essence, as the One, which repeatedly 
occurs in the Trinity (“ Quod non tres Dii,” p. 17: “O pév ray 
brroctdcewy NOyos Sia TAS evOewpoupevas idioTnTas exdoT@ TOV 
Svapepiopov érridéyerat, Kab Kata cbvOcow ev apiOue Oewpetrat, 
the hypostases can be counted by addition, % 88 vous pia éoriv). 
But if the three hypostases can be counted, and are incommix- 
tible (no pigis nor dvaxv«dqors of the hypostases can take place, 
because the distinction between cause and effect, the duapopa 
Kata 76 altiov Kali aircatov, always remains) ; if they are ovcias 
peptxal, or, more precisely, if each is i6uxa, dtopov direp eat) mpd- 
oorov (T. 2, 83), the question arises, Does not this lead to Tri- 
theism? This question is handled in detail in his other two works. 
Ablabius had asked,—Peter, James, and John are called three 
men, although they have one nature; and it is not absurd, there- 
fore, to use the plural of the term nature, in reference to several 
beings of the like substance. And yet we are suddenly told 
that the sacred Trinity is an exception to the rule; that Father, 
Son, Spirit, are three, and of like nature, and yet are not to be 
counted as three Gods. Gregory’s answer seems at first sight 
strange; but it is rooted, and that deeply, in the realistic cha- 
racter of his entire view of the world. Jt is an abuse of lan- 
guage, says he (3, 17), to describe those who have the same 
essence as several, by applying to them the plural of the word 
nature. The word “man” denotes the nature which is com- 
mon to all, and this nature can only be one; there are not 
many human natures. The nature is in itself incapable either 
of increase or of alteration. And yet we use the word which 
describes the nature in the plural, and speak of many men; 
which is just as if there were many human natures, or many 
humanities. Gregory, therefore, does not protest against all 
counting whatsoever, but against the use of a word to denote 
plurality, which has been coined to denote the nature, which 
cannot be multiple. Those who think of three Gods fall into 
precisely the same error. The idea of God, or of the deity, is 
one, indivisible ; there exists but one simple divine essence; the 
plurality does not affect this essence itself, but merely the hy- 
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postases, each of which contains the entire essence. It is wrong, 
therefore, to speak as though the divine essence itself were a 
plurality. If we wish to speak accurately, scientifically, we 
ought not to attribute that to the essence, which falls solely into 
the sphere of the hypostases. Consequently, the idea of God 
must not be treated as the generic idea under which Father, 
Son, and Spirit are subsumed, but the idea of hypostasis. This 
he expresses in various ways. The essence is not divided in the 
three Persons, therefore also not the word “ God;” for it de- 
notes the essence. That unscientific mode of expression is 
attended with no danger when we speak of men, because scarcely 
any one will fall on the notion of several humanities. But 
when we speak of God, we must use greater accuracy; for if we 
say that there are several Gods or divinities, we lose the idea of 
God altogether : we no longer have any God at all, seeing that 
God is simple and unchangeable (3, 25f.). In the case of hu- 
manity, it is, to a certain extent, allowable to treat the word 
man, although it denotes the essence, not as the self-same, iden- 
tical, simple essence, but as capable of change, and of being used 
in the plural form. For that which falls within the compass of 
the idea man is, in fact, mutable; of those who bear the name 
man, there are at one time more, at another time less; at one 
time these, at another those. He means to say, therefore, that 
in the case of the human race, humanity itself is, to a certain 
extent, drawn into the change of the individuals, so that it is 
partly justifiable to use the term in the plural. But in the 
Holy Triad there remain eternally the same mpécwra; these 
mpocera continue eternally the same; they admit of no increase 
to a Tetrad, no diminution to a Dyad, of no growth and no ter- 
mination (2, 84). Herein lies not only the thought, that the 
idea of God, which excludes change and multiplicity of Gods 
by its simplicity, does not allow of being subjected to the law of 
number, but also the beginnings of an answer to the further 
near-lying question Whether the persons of the Trinity are 
not distinguished from each other, as, for example, human per- 
sons are distinguished? Individual men are peculiar modes 
of existence of the entire genus. The question is negatived. 
There is undoubtedly a certain similarity ; namely, neither in 
the case of God nor of man is it allowable to identify essence 
and hypostasis ; nor is it just to regard the latter as the former 
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when we wish to speak precisely,—for example, to speak of the 
Son asa God. But there is also a difference; and the percep- 
tion of this difference prevents us in another direction from 
using language which implies that there are three Gods. We 
are able to conceive of a man by himself; he is so subjected to 
the laws of space, especially through his body ; he is so exter- 
nally separated from others, that counting has its full import as 
applied to him. And when several carry on the same work, 
each usually accomplishes it by himself, and separated from the 
rest (T. 3, 22, 25). Indeed, the loose connection between, the 
isolation of, the persons of the human race, mark their mutabi- 
lity. It is otherwise in God; for no conception whatever can be 
formed of the one hypostasis apart from, but solely in and with, 
the two others, and there is not room for a more or a less. They 
are relative conceptions, which stand or fall with each other; and 
are therefore conjoined in the most intimate manner to a solid- 
aric unity.’ This idea is then developed, both in relation to their 
being and to their operation. In regard to the former, Gregory 
refers to the fact, that not all human mpdcwra are derived from 
one mpédcerov, but each from a different one. In the Holy 
Triad, on the contrary, everything proceeds forth from one 
centre of unity, the Father, who on that account is termed 
xupiws God,* because in His hypostasis, as it were, divinity has 
its principial seat (4py7).? But as to the operation of the hypo- 
stases, all divine activity proceeds forth from the Father as the 
primary impulse, advances onwards through the Son, and cul- 


1 De diff. ess. et hyp. p. 836 :—The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(c. i. 3) speaks as xeracxevaluv ro ddinsrarag trivociobas TH morpl roy vicv. 
—So also is the Son involved in the conception of the Father :—dare rev 7 
Kepaxrips Tov povoyevous Quek rev ris Puxiis dumcrav dvarevicavre, xol ris 
ToD warps Urooracens ev wepwoie yeveabas, ox Erarrnooomivns odds cuYaVE- 
pryvuptvns rig Oeapovgeevns cebrois idsornros, wore Yeh Tarp Thy yévvno 4 TH 
vid rhy cryevunoloy trieopOaCev, etc. Oude yep éorl duveerdv, vidv dvopecocyra 
wn nol woerpes ev wepivolg yeviabet, oxeT ix ast THs mpoonyoplas Tavtng xoel Toy 
marine cvvevaPesvovans. 

2 That is, because He is the principle of the hypostatical element in the 
two others, but not of their divine nature. At all events, he says (2, 82 ff.), 
—Not as God, is the Father this distinct hypostasis (that is, Father) ; other- 
wise the Son would not be God. 

37.2, 85:—"Ev yap xal rd airs mpdawmon Tov warepos 2E ob 6 vide yev- 
vars nal 1d wveiwo 16 dy. exrropever as’ did nal xuplas rév Eve airsov dure Tay 
aired clricerayv, Eve Oedy Oapev. 
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minates in the Holy Spirit. Every work, therefore, passes 
through the three points or prosopa, myn, évépyera, Tedelwors ; 
in their respective activity, which setting forth, as it does, one 
movement and one governing (kivynaus Kat Siaxdopunats), of the 
good divine will, they are not separated by time.’ Accordingly, 
the Son is immediately out of the first (poceyas éx Tod mpertov), 
and the Spirit is immediately through that which is out of the 
first (Quod non tres, etc. fin.). Not, therefore, by time, not by 
place, not by will, not by work, are the persons separated.” Not 
even number eas a full application to them, because they are 
essentially connected, and in no respect separated, momenta of 
the entire divine essence (T. 3,25). Those things alone can be 
arithmetically added which have an id/a mepiypady ; such an idia 
mepirypadiy is possessed alone by objects corporeally bounded ; 
consequently, the divine cannot be counted. Gregory, there- 
fore, employs also an expression which connects the hypostases 
(cupBeBnxdTa) more closely with the essence, without, however, 
confounding them therewith ; to wit, the divine nature is simple, 
but it is discriminated in itself (Ssadopay 8& mpos éavtiy eer), 
as becomes its majesty (c. Eun. 1, 342). What his meaning 
was, will probably be clear from another passage (de differ. ess. 
et hyp. pp. 33, 34). The Trinity, says he, presents us with an 
enigma—a conjoined distinction (Sud«pious cuvnpévn) and a dis- 
criminated conjunction (Svaxexpimévn ovvddera). He employs 
a beautiful image to show that the distinction need not destroy 
the unity, nor the unity exclude the distinctive (ray yvapicpud- 
tov To ididfov). The rainbow is a reflection of light which, 
whilst it proceeds forth from, is also refracted back to, the sun. 
To the light corresponds the divine essence. The light in the 
rainbow and in the sun is one; but in the rainbow the light, 
which in itself is one, arrives, as it were, at its maturity. The 
one light does not therefore distribute itself into many lights, 
but the colours of the rainbow remain conjoined in unity, and 

1 T. 3, 22 :—Tldowe tvépryesce 4 beddev xt viv xrlow Siqnovoce, noel xeore Tos 
morurporous Evvorees dvopealouivn, tx mweerpos &Qoprara: nol di rod viow 
wpieiot, xol ev rh ceyiy rerevovrat. Arc rovto eis wARbG Trav EvepyovyTan +6 
Cvopece rigs Evepyelces ob SiceaxiCerces. 

2 T. 2, 85 :—Odre yelp xpdve Siccspeirces dAAGAwY Tod mpocwme ris beornros, 
oire TUTE, ov Bourn obx imirmdetpoari, ovx ivepysie, ov weedes ovdev! rosovTar, 


okdarep Geapsircs tel ray dvOparav' 4 udvor, bri 6 warn warp tori, xol ovy 
vids, ete. 
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although clearly distinct each from the other, shade away im- 
perceptibly into each other. After the same manner may the 
hypostases be represented as the full-blown flower of the one 
divine essence; its distinctive characteristics beam forth from 
each of the three whom we believe to constitute the sacred Triad, 
as from the rainbow. No difference, however, can be perceived 
between the essence of the one and that of the other; but along 
with the unity of essence, there shine forth from each the pecu- 
liarities by which it is known (Borrep tolvuy év TO brrodelypate 
(se. THs tpisos) Kal Tas TOV Xpopdiroy Siapopas pavepiis Staryt- 
vebarKoper, Kal Sudotacw érépou mpos Erepov ove éore TH ala Ojoet 
AaBeiv, ow por Adyioat Svvarov eivas Kal wept TOV Oelwv Soy- 
patov avaroyicac Oat, Tas ev TOV UTocTdcewr iSLoTNTAS, BaTEp 
TL avOos ThY KaTa THY lpw Tpopalwopevay éTacTpaTTELY EKaTT@D 
Tov év TH ayia tTpidds TemioTeupevor’ THs S& Kata Thy piow 
idtétyTos pndeniay érépov mpos TO Erepov errivoeicban Siapopar, 
GAN év TH KoworTnTe THS ovolas TAS YvopLoTiKas lLdTHTAS él 
Adrrewy exdoT@). 

A more careful examination, therefore, shows that there is 
ao ground for reproaching him with Tritheism. It is incorrect 
to say, that Gregory conceives the hypostatic distinctions in the 
Trinity to be related to each other as are two individual men; 
for, on the contrary, he rather reduces the entire distinction be- 
tween Father and Son to this—that the former is the alvcov, 
the latter the aitvardv (a. x. é. p. 85), whereas the distinctions 
between actual men are much deeper.’ In connection herewith 


1 T. 3, 36 :—Read further, Kal yelp xeuel dv 1Q Urodely ort f dwouya- 
Covoce riy worry puaeoy éxeivny abyyy poloe ovale gy, 4 did THs HArcexihs &xrivos 
dvanrapévn, TO 02 dvbos Tov Docsvopeévov woAverdes, MasdevovTos oifeas TOU Adyou 
nal Tig xricsws Huds, pon xawomadsiv roils wepl rod Biyparos Adyois, oray sis 
16 dvabsipyrov tuereocvres (I. teemrépapeev) apds viv cuynaradeory Tay Asvyousvay. 

2 Baur’s view of Gregory (1. c. p. 453) is inaccurate, because he has 
not taken into consideration the chief works which bear upon this point. 
The imperfection of his acquaintance with Gregory is particularly clear, 
from the judgment contained in the words,—‘t What he says respecting 
the unity of ‘man’ is plainly invented in the interest of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” Nor would he otherwise need to say (p. 451), that 
he cannot quite make out what Gregory means to teach. The judgment 
just quoted proves also that Baur has taken no notice of Gregory’s work, 
wepl xatacxeviic dvéporov; for its fundamental idea (c. 16, 17, ed. Bas. 
1567) is, that humanity before God is to be considered as one man. Com- 
pare Rupp’s “‘ Gregor v. Nyssa,” pp. 175 ff. 
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it must be carefully borne in mind, that neither Gregory nor 
his age generally, regarded the Ego as the central feature of 
the person. He considered human mpécwra to be formed by 
the qepvypady) or circumscription of human nature, and by the 
iSixov, the principle of individuation or the distinctive charac- 
teristic. Men are constituted droua by both together. These 
Gropa are not described as Egos, but merely as the centres of 
unity of the characteristics, which distinguish the one from the 
other (cuvdpouy rav iSioudrev, 3, 35). Equally far is he from 
speaking of an Ego in connection with the divine hypostases ; 
and it is the more unjust to charge Gregory with teaching three 
divine Egos, as he takes pains to forefend the application to the 
sphere of the divine, of the series of determinations by which 
one finite individual is distinguished from the other. If he 
defines the divine hypostases also to be cuvdpoual rv idiapd- 
Twy, itis in a different sense from that in which he uses the 
expression relatively, for example, to men; as is very evident 
from the simile of the rainbow. Had Gregory more carefully 
examined the matter, he would undoubtedly have arrived at the 
conviction, that to be an Ego, or to have self-consciousness, is 
the highest form under which spirit in general can appear; he 
must therefore have reckoned it to pertain to the odcia of God 
(see note, page 313), and have regarded the Ego as the com- 
mon d7roxeiyevoy of all three. Gregory does not plainly teach, 
as did Athanasius, that the eternal self-consciousness of God 
is brought about or mediated by the trinitarian distinctions ; 
though there are faint traces of such an idea in his writings :— 
for example, when he appears to represent the Logos as an inner 
revelation in God Himself (C. M. c. 2); or when ‘he says,— 
“ As aman who has looked upon the expression of his form 
in a clear mirror, so he who knows the Son has taken up into 
his heart the distinctive characteristic of the hypostasis of the 
Father through his knowledge of the Son” (de differentia, ete., 
p- 37). 

When we glance backwards at the period through which 
we have passed, with a view to determining the doctrinal pro- 
gress made, relatively to the higher aspect of the Person of 
Christ, we find it to be in the main the following. The two 
factors, the true divinity and the hypostatical character, of the 
higher element in Christ, of which the former had had the pre- 
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dominance in the Church during the second, the latter during 
the third century, were destined to unite and coalesce by inter- 
penetration during the fourth century, if things took their 
orderly course. As it were, in order that this process of inter- 
penetration might be properly accomplished, it happened that 
each of the two factors found its own representative, the one 
in the new Sabellians, the other in the new Arians; and that 
the two confronted each other at one and the same time. The 
former asserted the true deity, eternal, non-subordinate, and 
itself the apy, but conceded no distinct hypostasis to Christ ; 
hence the possibility of a relapse into Docetism or Ebionism. 
The latter affirmed the hypostasis; but it is one that bears merely 
the name of divinity, and, as a creature, remains constantly 
outside of God. ach of these parties, in their mutual anta- 
gonism, repudiated the factor affirmed by the other; whereas the 
Church teachers of the second and third centuries, whilst giving 
predominance, now to the deity and then to the hypostasis, had 
always tacitly recognised the non-predominant factor. The 
consequences of retaining the one factor to the exclusion of the 
other being thus set livingly and clearly before the mind of the 
Church, it saw the necessity of combining both together, and 
prepared to accomplish its task. But it was precisely to this 
combination that the two heresies above mentioned were equally 
strongly opposed; for its realization would be their extinction. 
Earnest attention was devoted to the problem from the com- 
mencement of the fourth century onwards, in Alexandria, as 
we see from the labours of such men as Peter of Alexandria, 
Hierakas, Alexander, and others. Alongside, however, of this 
line of thinkers, who alone were occupied with the further de- 
velopment of dogmas, there arose another party which adhered 
more rigidly to the system of Origen. Partly because it co- 
alesced with elements of the older school of Antioch (that of 
Lucian) ; and partly, because, for the one it bridged the way 
over to Arianism, and for the other to a higher view of 
Christ, this party speedily attained great influence and dimen- 
sions. Eusebius of Ceesarea was its chief representative. For 
a long time, it looked upon itself as the true golden mean 
between the two extremes; inasmuch as it actually did bring 
about an apparent union of the factors, by commingling the 
Sabellian and Arian principles. Had the great teachers of 
VOL. II. x 
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the Church, however, contented themselves with this seeming 
solution of the problem, that sharp separation of principles 
which was destined to bring about the crisis and to prepare 
the way for a higher union, would have been a lesson given 
in vain. Instead of making progress, the Church would then, 
in the best case, have been forced to fall back on the vague 
and indeterminate doctrinal condition of the third century. 
The peace thus established, would have been merely apparent; 
for the Christ of the Semi-Arians was not in a position to 
accomplish that work of atonement and deliverance which 
the Church believed their Christ to have accomplished. The 
Church was compelled to adhere to its conviction, that the 
inmost, the veritable divine had been revealed to and conferred 
on humanity, in Christ; whereas the delusive nature of the 
solution furnished by Semi-Arianism was demonstrated by the 
circumstance, that its conception of God was essentially identi- 
cal with that of Sabellianism and Arianism, and that it was 
as incapable as they of expressing the fulness of the Christian 
revelation. This is specially apparent from the position taken 
up by Eusebius relatively to Marcellus. Marcellus, with a 
view to establishing the true deity of the higher element in 
Christ, taught that the Logos was coeternal with God; and, in 
order to exclude all subordination, affirmed Him to be an dyév- 
vntov like God. At the same time, in agreement with the 
Arians, he required of the teachers of the Church, that if they 
meant to assert the true divinity of the higher element in Christ, 
they should represent the Logos also, and not the Father alone, 
as ayévyntov. By this Marcellus did not merely mean, that the 
Logos must have true deity (that aseity must pertain also to 
Him); but in excluding yévynous, he deemed himself also under 
the necessity of excluding the Sonship and the particular hypo- 
stasis of the Logos. To Eusebius, not merely the latter, but also 
the former, seemed very objectionable. For, even though Mar- 
cellus were free from the fault of denying the hypostasis, in his 
view, to introduce the Logos, after this manner, into the inmost 
divine sphere, would involve the assumption of a plurality of 
divine dpyal, that is, Polytheisim or Dualism (de eccl. theol. 1, 
5, 2, 12); from which it is evident, that the hypostasis of the 
Son, according to Eusebius, is unsuitable to the inner divine 
essence, and must destroy the unity of God and of the divine 
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self-consciousness. He cannot, therefore, have regarded Christ 
as the absolute revelation of the Most High God Himself, but 
must have believed that God remains shut up in Himself. That 
Sabellianism also participated, against its own will, in the in- 
communicableness of God which characterizes Arianism and 
Semi-Arianism, so far as it did not fall back into Patripassian- 
ism, we have seen above. 

What position did the teachers of the Church take up in 
relation to this matter ? 

I. With the Arians, they advanced decidedly beyond the 
Sabellian idea of substantiality (the traces of which are still 
discernible in the 7Aatucpds of the Monas, taught by Marcel- 
lus) to that of causality ; in the first instance, with regard to the 
relation between God and the world. They thus excluded 
everything of the nature of Pantheism. All that is called 
world, was absolutely caused by the first aitsov, which itself 
has no cause higher than itself. Accordingly, everything truly 
divine stands over against the yevyrois (that is, the world), as 
a@yevyntov, or, more precisely, dyevnrov. So far they were 
agreed with the Arians. So also, in conceiving that the higher 
element in Christ existed in the highest, that is, in the hypo- 
statical form, and neither as mere activity, influence, nor as an 
indwelling of the entire God in general, which would have in- 
volved Patripassianism or Docetism. For this reason, the dis- 
tinction between aitiov and aitiardv, generator and generated, 
must not be allowed to sink down into identity. 

II. But instead of supposing, as did the Arians, that the 
highest had been predicated of God when they had predicated 
mpOtov aitrov and dyevvnoia, they say,—To describe God as the 
cause of the world, is not to describe His essence (otherwise He 
would be merely the substance or the force of the world) ; nor, 
when we deny that He is caused like the world, or attribute to 
Him dyevynoia, have we described His true essence, for this is 
a merely negative determination. All that the dyevvnoia does, 
is to bring the chain of causality to a stand still; it does not 
bring the cause itself to perfection. And though the teachers of 
the Church do not view the ayevvnela positively, as the eternal 
self-grounding of God, of which no conception can be formed 
apart from a Trinity, and in which the Son also participates, 
the distinction just referred to, between generator and generated, 
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between altuoy and airiarov, leads to the same result; for it 
implies that causality has a place also in the divine essence, 
that God stands to Himself in the relation of cause and in the 
relation of effect. The emptiness and abstract simplicity of the 
deistic conception of God they despise, and refuse altogether to 
allow that the highest in God or His essence is described when 
we say,—He is the cause of the world, or He has not Himself 
been caused; their conception of God includes, besides the idea 
of causality, also the spiritual ideas of love and wisdom. How- 
ever highly they may estimate the significance of the idea of 
causality relatively to the world, they assign it but a secondary 
or subordinate position when they treat of the conception of 
the divine essence. So is it to be understood when the Fathers 
say,—The Son is partly not to be subsumed at all under the 
category of causality, for He does not form part of the world, 
but is @yévnros; and yet the category bears a partial application 
to Him (for He is yevvnrés, a yévvnwa of the Father, and this 
ensures the unity along with the distinctions), though in a sub- 
ordinate, secondary sense (cvpBeBnxoras). For that He is 
caused, is not His essence, otherwise He might be a “con- 
tingens” like the world, which, the ground of its existence lying 
out of itself, has the yu dv cleaving to it. The essence of the 
Son is the divine itself, the a@yévnrov (as Marcellus teaches) ; 
and, compared with this His absolute essence, His relation to 
the Father, His being begotten (such is the form in which he 
‘presents the category of causality), is a secondary feature. The 
yopiotixal iSuorntes are cvupBeSnxviae in comparison with the 
essence or with the conception of God, of which the Son forms 
as necessary a part as God Himself. 

IIL. If, now, that which constitutes the Son (and the Spirit) 
a particular hypostasis is a cupPeSnxos in comparison with His 
divine essence, a secondary relatively to the common primary, it 
might appear as though the view propounded by Marcellus, who 
regarded all distinctions in God as merely momentary, posited for 
our sake, but not as required by the divine essence itself, were 
justified. The intention of the Church teachers, however, was 
not to reduce the Triad in God to something accidental, to some- 
thing dependent on the will of the Monas. We have seen even 
Origen striving to advance beyond such a representation: the 
teachers of the fourth century had decidedly advanced beyond 
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it (see above, pp. 301 ff.); for they regarded it as necessary to 
the full conception of the living God, that He should exist in 
the form of a Triad. We have also already come upon very 
remarkable attempts to show that the triplicity is a necessary 
one. But attempts of this nature could never succeed, unless 
the three hypostases were presupposed to be perfectly equal in 
dignity; and this presupposition was adopted in the following 
form :—They are equal in essence, in the fulness of attributes, 
divinity pertains alike to all; they are included in that unity of 
the divine essence which must be taken as the point of departure ; 
the eternal diremption of that unity, therefore, with the id.wyatTa 
of the individual hypostases to which it gives rise, can no longer 
be deemed incompatible with their equal dignity and deity; this 
stands firm once for all, the Suara yapaxrnpiotixa are for it 
something indifferent (cv~BeBnxds). But they are by no means, 
in every respect, something accidental; on the contrary, they 
are required both by the Christian faith and by the Christian 
conception of God, which has left behind it the lifeless, self- 
absorbed “Ov of the ages preceding the advent of the Redeemer. 
The Christian God,—this is implied by the constructive efforts 
referred to,—opens Himself, in the first instance, in and for Him- 
self (placing Himself over against, knowing and loving, Himself), 
and then for the world. This height was ascended neither by 
the Arians, with their idea of causality, nor by the Sabellians, 
with their substantiality, nor by the Semi-Arians :—indeed, such 
a conception of God was derivable neither from the Platonic philo- 
sophy, nor from any other region of the ante-Christian world. 
But undoubtedly the Church teachers, in order to be able to 
place the Son as the objectified divine over against the objecti- 
fying Father, must needs partially renounce the conception of 
hypostasis, which had been frequently laid down in the third 
century, and by the Semi-Arians, and which was essential to 
Arianism. To Arians, the main matter was the hypostasis, 
which they viewed as essentially finite, with whatever lofty pre- 
dicates they might adorn it. The personality of the Son, so under- 
stood, has in it an exclusive, a repelling element, and cannot at 
all be represented as endowed with the veritable divine nature, 
without an approximation to Paganism, that is, to Tritheism. 
It is therefore deserving of all recognition, that from the moment 
the Church clearly saw that the problem awaiting solution was 
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the full union of essential deity with the hypostasis, new dog- 
matical terms were coined, in order to define the word Hypo- 
stasis more precisely, and in such a manner as to show its recon- 
cilability with the unity of the deity. Such terms were dva¢opai, 
Scaxplices, 7d Erépas Exewv, TO iSixdv, iSiafov, cvvdpopat or cup- 
TroKal Tov iSi@pdtwv, or TOY yvwpioTiKay yapaxTynpLlovady 
iStoTiTov, THS Stalovons évvoias, Tov eEarpéTov iSvopdtov, TOV 
iStakovrwy yapaxti pov, cynwatic wos TOV eidav, that is, points of 
unity, foci, or central-points for the marks by which the dis- 
tinctions are constituted; and starting with this, it was possible 
to speak of three principles in God, for example, under the 
image of three connected suns. Further, tpomoe trdptews, 
poppat, } mpos GAAnAa oxéots THY TpdcwTar, €ldn, iSioTyTES. 
As the content of the divine essence, its fulness, is common to 
all three, the distinction can only relate to form, or to the 
different modes of existence which are eternally contained in, or 
appertain to, the one deity, and which are the presupposition of 
God’s revelations and their diversity. With all this, these 
Fathers by no means succeeded in answering the further ques- 
tions which here suggested themselves ; though, as far as lay in 
their power, they prepared the way fora further development 
of Christian knowledge. This they would not have done, but, 
on the contrary, would have stifled all further activity of the 
Christian mind, under the pretext of the Trinity being an abso- 
lute and unapproachable mystery, if, as many seem still to sup- 
pose, they had appropriated the Arian, or even the Semi-Arian 
conception of God, and therewith the problem, that three are 
no more than one. But, in fact, they objected quite as strongly 
to subjecting the hypostases to number in respect to their essence, 
that is, to their divinity, as the entire deity itself, notwithstand- 
ing that it has the distinctions eternally in itself. They were as 
zealous in opposing those abstract and exclusive representations 
of the Monas, which reduced it to something finite, as against 
circumscribing the hypostases in a finite manner (zepuypady). 
The consequence whereof plainly was, that the hypostases were 
approximated more nearly to the divine essence than was possible 
for Arianism, whilst at the same time, unlike Sabellianism, they 
did not represent the distinctions as affecting God merely in His 
relation to the world, or reduce them to mere activities, or, in the 
best case, to different modes of the divine existence, in the world. 
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It must of course be allowed, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as laid down even by the Nicene Fathers, leaves much 
to be desired. In one point above all, to wit, that the Father 
is represented, not merely as the logical commencement of the 
trinitarian process, but not seldom also, as the root and source 
of all deity and identified with the Monas. He thus acquires 
a predominance which necessarily involves the subordination of 
the Son and Spirit. But it would be a gross misapprehension 
of the spirit of the Church during the fourth century, to sup- 
pose that the subordination of the Son and Spirit therein in- 
volved, was distinctly intended; above all, to maintain that it 
is “the one essential determination, in comparison with which 
all other determinations must withdraw to the background ” 
(Baur |. c. p. 468). Inasmuch as these teachers of the 
Church, on the contrary, uniformly resisted everything of an 
Arian character, and plainly gave decided prominence to the 
idea that Son and Spirit are of like substance, like honour, like 
glory, and coeternal with the Father, and deny that they lack 
any excellence possessed by the Father; inasmuch, further, as 
they even go so far as to lay down the principle, that the 
causal relation between Father and Son does not involve the 
subordination of the Son under the Father, that the Son is as 
far exalted above originated things as the Father; and make 
the proviso, that if the’causal relation imply that the cause lies 
outside of the effect, the idea of causality is altogether inappli- 
cable to the Son (compare Basil. c. Eun. 1, 715, D.) ; and, 
lastly, when we find that the teachers of the Church in general 
maintain, that that which distinguishes one hypostasis from the 
rest (that, therefore, which is peculiar to it, but not to the others), 
cannot be subsumed under the category of having (é£s, Haben), 
and of deprivation (orépyots), that it implies no superiority, but 
merely signifies the peculiar being, which in all three is of like 
dignity, and also equally divine; the afore-mentioned predomi- 
nance given to the Father as the Monas, cannot be regarded as 
intentional, but simply as an unvanquished remnant of the 
ideas which prevailed during the third century. The historian, 
therefore, if he is minded not to mistake the living pulse of the 
entire dogmatical movement, must at this point take pains to 
recognise the true nature of the task reserved for the next 
period, and which demanded the complete separation of the 
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old, heterogeneous elements. That the complete equalization 
of the hypostases was, and continued to be, the goal of the 
collective efforts of the Church, is evident, not merely from 
the course pursued by the doctrine of the Trinity, during 
which, by means of the idea of the zreprywpnats of the persons 
in each other, on the one hand, and in the Latin Church, by 
the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit, not only out of the 
¥ather, but also out of the Son, on the other hand, the object 
aimed at was ever more completely attained ; but, especially 
during the fourth century, from the circumstance, that the 
subordinatian consequence undoubtedly involved in that prin- 
ciple was in no instance drawn, whilst, at the same time, the 
whole of the view otherwise entertained and clearly indicated, 
expressly stood in the way of the drawing of such a conse- 
quence. That position, therefore, was a remnant of the old 
subordinatian inheritance handed down from the third century, 
the influence of which was already broken by the development 
given to the true, permanent idea of the equality of essence 
which had been received as an inheritance from the primitive 
Church. We can also clearly see, what it is that prolonged 
the existence and vitality of that principle,—to wit, its apolo- 
getic significance. It was intended, namely, to show that, not- 
withstanding the triplicity of persons, the unity is preserved, 
inasmuch as the Son and the Spirit both proceed from, and 
return to, the one Father. But the moment this proof is found 
insufficient, and a more satisfactory one is discovered (as, for 
example, the idea of the immanence of the persons in each 
other), we shall find the teachers of the Church readily reject- 
ing the one and embracing the other; and the more so, as they 
were not in the habit of considering the Father to comprise the 
entire deity within Himself, and therefore did not designate 
Him the source of all divinity, in the sense of the other hypo- 
stases being merely parts of Him, the whole (compare Eusebius) ; 
—and this must certainly have been their meaning, had they 
aimed at saving the unity of God, by representing Him as the 
source of all deity. Two things, however, must not be over- 
looked in connection herewith :—(1) The more recent of the 
teachers referred to already arrived at the principle,—The 
Father is not the source and root of the entire deity; the Son 
and Spirit derive merely their hypostases, not their deity, from 
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the Father; for the essence is one and the same in all. Deity 
is the element coeternally possessed in common by the three 
persons. (2) The Church teachers of the period now under 
consideration say, indeed, that no one of the persons can be 
cogitated apart from the other, that each suggests the other, 
and that the idea of God cannot be perfectly grasped, save 
under the form of a Trinity. But even supposing, as this im- 
plies, that the three stand in precisely the same relation to the 
divine essence, the question still arises, How are they related to 
each other, so far as they are distinguished from each other, or 
are hypostatical? And here they were justified in taking the 
Father as their point of departure, to prevent the three being 
regarded as three effulgurations, completely independent of 
each other, and only connected by the common divine essence 
from which they proceed. For, on the latter supposition, we 
should have three atoms, or individuals, without inner connec- 
tion ; and the unity would either be reduced to a nominalistic 
generic idea, or the divine essence, lying at the basis, must be 
allowed the independence which it has in Tetradism. In this 
respect, therefore, the teachers of the Church were quite right 
in describing the Father as the motive principle and starting- 
point of the process, out of which the hypostases arose. For, 
logically viewed, the Father must continue the first hypostasis. 
The only thing, therefore, for which they deserve blame, is that 
in contradiction to the propositions which say,—-Not the Father 
by Himself, but the Trinity, is the entire God; they occasion- 
ally constitute the Father the Monas. This latter fault, how- 
ever, is partially to be excused, on the ground that they never 
say,—Ihe Father by Himself is the Monas; their meaning 
rather is,—The Father is the Monas, so far as He is conceived 
in His actuality and not as an abstract idea, or, so far as He 
must be conceived as the principle and starting-point of the 
hypostatical process; in other words, so far as He does not 
exclude the two other hypostases from the deity, but so com- 
prises them in Himself that He would not Himself be the 
Father if He had not eternally possessed the Son and been the 
principle of the Spirit. 

The second defect is, that these teachers determine rather 
negatively than positively what hypostasis is. What their posi- 
tive determination would be, may be best ascertained by con- 
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sidering the claim they make relatively to Christology. Their 
fundamental presupposition undoubtedly was, that God in Christ 
was not merely a motive power, nor a mere activity, but a con- 
scious, permanent mode of existence of the deity, distinct from 
that of the Father. They felt, therefore, that in the incarnation 
the Most High God Himself was present among men, and that 
He had not withheld the highest, but had communicated Him- 
self without reserve to humanity in Christ. But Patripassianism 
having been found worthy of repudiation, the question naturally 
suggested itself,—How shall we determine the nature of the 
distinction between the God who became man and the God who 
did not become man, without destroying the unity of God, on 
the one hand, or interfering with Christology, on the other? 
Neither the Council of Nicza, nor the Church Fathers of the 
century now under review, satisfactorily answered this question. 
Instead, then, of complaining, as some do,’ that a clear and 
distinct answer to the question,— What is the true conception 
of hypostasis?——-had not been found, it would be more corre¢t 
and just to pay the tribute of acknowledgment due to the 
efforts of these “great” men, as they are allowed to be; in 
doing which, we should perhaps, nay, after what has been ad- 
vanced above, must discover, that they did their full share 
towards the accomplishment of the task which they actually 
did and were necessitated to set for themselves. (Note 54.) 
Through their labours the pantheistic and deistic conception 
ef God, or the heathenish and Jewish error, was excluded; and 
a point established, relatively to the divine aspect of the Per- 
son of Christ, which it was necessary to take for granted, if the 
divine and human were to be conceived as having attained to 
absolute union in Christ :—this aim, moreover, they consistently 
and consciously kept in view, in opposition alike to Heathenism 
and Judaism (compare Gregory of Nyssa, Cat. M. T. 2, 43 ff.; 
Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 33, and the Homily in Athanasius 
ady. Sabell. Gregales, which may be read also in Basilius, Opp. 
T. 1, 518 ff.). However decidedly they testify, as with one 
voice, that in the nature of God there are unsearchable depths, 
they are equally decided in asserting the possibility of, and in 
endeavouring to attain to, a knowledge of God through the 
medium of His revelation; and the charge brought against 
1 See Baur 1. c. 441-470. 
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them, of taking their refuge in a Platonic, or, more precisely, a 
Neo-Platonic ignorance of God, is utterly baseless. That God 
is triune is not merely to be believed, but to be known (com- 
pare Gregory Nazianzen’s IIpds Evaypiov mept Ocdrytos, ed. 
Basil. p. 193). But this knowledge must flow forth, in the 
first instance, from religious experience, through the medium of 
the Holy Scriptures. They expressly declare it to be both pos- 
sible and necessary, that in relation to the cogitation of God as 
a Trinity, faith should become gnosis. Only the “How?” of 
the procession of the Son and the Spirit is unsearchable ; 
although, even in relation to this point, they maintained that a 
knowledge becomes every day more possible, in that we are able 
to say what the process is not; and such a negative explanation 
implies a certain positive insight. On the other hand, too, they 
deserve all praise for the sobriety and moderation which they 
display, and which give the lie to the opposite reproach, fre- 
quently brought against them, of being too much given to 
formularizing and dogmatizing. The spirit of modesty just 
alluded to prevented them from treating as settled that which 
was still unsettled, impelled them to continue their investiga- 
tions into the true idea of hypostasis, and to give free play to 
all attempts to further a solution, provided only, on the one 
hand, the interest of Christology were kept in sight, and, on 
the other hand, that neither mixture nor separation, neither 
Sabellianism nor Arianism (or Tritheism), were favoured and 
aided. In fact, we have found also among the Nicene Fathers, 
considerable differences in this respect, which both indicate that 
the field still left open was very wide, and show that these first 
post-Nicene teachers at once earnestly set about the work left 
them to perform,—the work, to wit, of determining the precise 
nature of hypostasis and its relation to unity, on the one hand, 
and to other hypostases, on the other. 
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SECTION II. 


CHRISTOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE CHURCH TEACHERS PRIOR TO 
APOLLINARIS. 


We have already had frequent occasion to remark, how the 
activity of the Church in connection with Christology abated 
during the century to which may be given the title of the 
Trinitarian Century. Indeed, the Christian conception of God 
was to furnish the groundwork for the construction of a doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ. How this foundation was laid, 
we have described in the preceding section. We should be 
very greatly mistaken, however, if we were to suppose that 
Christological labours had meanwhile been totally suspended : 
on the contrary, in the case of the thinkers of the Church, 
Christology was the perennial motive of their trinitarian efforts. 
These inquiries, however, took precisely the form which they 
alone could take, and which corresponded to the position held 
by Christology as the mainspring of the trinitarian movement; 
they related, to wit, not to the individual momenta of the Per- 
son of Christ in their relation to, and movement towards, each 
other; nor to the question, What are the fundamental elements 
of this person? but the Person of Christ, in its entirety, was 
the object of the attention of the Church. What we have in 
the first instance to recount is not, points which became matter 
of clear consciousness, in consequence of the solicitations of 
heretics ; not the settlement and defence of a single point, in 
opposition to single attacks; not the analysis of the momenta of 
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Christology as a whole; but the utterances which proceeded 
from the Church concerning the Person of Christ, when it gave 
free and unreserved expression to the impression once and con- 
stantly made upon it by this person in its entirety. The grand 
total image of the living Person of the God-man, who includes 
heaven and earth in Himself,’ hovered before the eyes of the 
greatest teachers of the Church, especially in flourishing periods, 
as, for example, in the time of Ireneus and Tertullian, or at 
the epoch now under consideration, when the Christian mind 
gathered up its powers for a full or new exercise on the work 
set before it. They were not able, it is true, to set forth the 
entire fulness of that image in a scientific form; but still we 
have numerous scattered utterances of theirs, which indicate its 
nature, and show that the fixed logical forms which they adopted 
did but faintly reveal the substance that occupied their hearts 
and minds—a substance which science could only slowly, and 
perhaps by long roundabout methods, reproduce. As the im- 
mediate and original outflow of the Christian mind, this total 
image of the living Person of Christ deserves special considera- 
tion in the present connection ; especially as it throws the true 
light on the attempts made during the following period, to con- 
struct the unity of the person on the basis of two distinct 
natures. For, on the one hand, it will show us clearly that the 
existence of this mystical intuition of the Person of Christ, in 
which the conjunction of the divine and human aspects to per- 
sonal unity is immediately posited and intentionally anticipated 
by faith, does not render unnecessary, but rather requires, that 
full justice be done to the distinctions between the two aspects, 
in order that an unity may be arrived at based on the recogni- 
tion and conciliation of the distinctions. It further, also, shows 
us, that even when the work of discrimination was carried too 
far, or scientific thought remained entangled in the distinctions 
drawn, the total Christological possession of, at all events, the 
better teachers of the Church was not absorbed by such imper- 
fect attempts; on the contrary, that unity of the person or con- 
junction of the widely separated distinctions, which they had not 
been able scientifically to establish, was certified to them in the 
sphere of faith by the immediate intuition of the image of Christ 


1 yeQupoi, compare the Homil. on the Theophan. in the Opp. Greg. 
Thaum.; dvaxePerainiros, after Paul. 
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in its totality. That immediate intuition accompanied their 
mind in its dialectic activity; and as it could not be replaced, 
so neither was it supplanted, by the scientific process. 

This primitive Christian intuition of the Person of Christ, of 
which we discover frequent traces even in the New Testament, 
and which is of the highest significance relatively to His redemp- 
tive work, to baptism, to the Eucharist, and to the right view of 
the idea of the Christian Church, we have found repeatedly ex- 
pressed, in the most fully developed form, however, by Ignatius 
and the Ep. ad Diognet., by Ireneus and Tertullian. The same 
remark holds good of the Fathers of the third century also, as 
we have seen, for example, in the case of Hippolytus, Cyprian, 
and others.’ Origen especially lived in it, though it took in 
his mind a distinct and peculiar character. 

The First-born of all creation, says he, the noblest nature, is 
designated King and Son of the King; the man whom He 
assumed, was formed by Him in righteousness, and so they are 
one. For the Redeemer made of two one, in that He united 
the first fruits of both in Himself.? If God has made Him, who 
knew no sin, sin for us, we can no longer say that there was 
no darkness in Him (as there is none in the Father). But He 
took our weakness upon Himself, our sin did He bear; and the 
sickness of the soul, the pains of the hidden man of the heart, 
lay upon Him. On their account, in order to carry them away, 
He confessed that His soul was troubled and shaken, and, accord- 
ing to Zechariah, put on unclean garments. Because He took 
upon Himself the sins of the people which believeth in Him, 
therefore saith He so frequently, as though speaking in our 
name,—“ The account of my sins is far from salvation; Thou 
knowest my folly, and my sins are not hidden before Thee.” No 
one can suppose that we thus blaspheme against the Anointed 


1 See Vol. i. 103 ff., 259 ff., 318, 316 ff. ; ii. 65 ff., 96 ff., 101 ff. 

2 Ad Rom.i. 5. Origen designates the Logos ‘‘ promiscue” Only-be- 
gotten and First-born. During the Arian controversy (compare Ath. c. 
Ar. or. 2, 663), these ideas were more precisely defined as follows: ‘‘ Only- 
begotten” refers to the eternity and singularity of His Sonship; whereas 
‘* First-born” has reference also to the many brethren, whom He does not 
lack notwithstanding His own pre-eminence, nay more, whom He gains 
through it. The designations, therefore, are taken as mutually comple- 
mentary. The former is the absolute expression for Christ ; the latter, the 
relative, which refers back to the former. 
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of God. For as the Father alone has immortality, whereas the 
Lord took our death upon Himself, out of pure love to men, we 
can only say of the Father, “In Him is no darkness.” If God 
has made Him, who knew no sin, sin for us, we cannot say of 
Him, “ In Him is no darkness.” For Christ, in His love for men, 
took our darknesses upon Himself, in order that by His power 
He might kill our death, and dissipate the darkness of our soul, 
as Isaiah saith, “ The people which sat in darkness, hath seen a 
great light (rod cupiou huav bia pirabpwriav Odvatov tov bmép 
HpaV aveinpoTos,—ep adtov Tas udV TKOTias avadedeypéevov, 
etc. In Joh. T. ii. 21). His flesh also is termed “sin;” for 
He came in the form of sinful flesh. It is called sin, because 
it is a sacrifice for sin; through this sacrifice, which is termed 
sin, He has put sin to flight and destroyed it (ad Rom. iv. 12 ; 
T. iv. 589). Life is stronger than death; righteousness is 
stronger than sin; the grace is greater than the mischief. For 
the grace of Christ is more richly and widely poured out than the 
death of Adam ; seeing that it has not merely driven away death, 
but brought life to dominion ; nay more, it has even brought us 
to dominion through Christ (ad Rom. v. 2). He is the tree of 
life, into whom we must be implanted. His death becomes the 
tree of life to us. In this way we can imitate Him in holiness. 
And the Church is His body (in Joh. T. x. 23, 27); so that the 
resurrection of Christ embraces the mystery of the resurrection 
of the entire body of Christ (in Joh. T. i. 384, x. 20). This is 
the deeper reason why, in all the principal momenta of the 
history of Christ, Origen sees our history, the history of in- 
dividuals or of the Church. In this aspect, his allegorical in- 
terpretation is not a play with coincidences; Christ he viewed, 
not as a naked symbol, but as the principle of the process 
through which the Church must pass in imitation of its Head. 
For this reason, the thought recurs in the greatest variety of ex- 
pressions,—His history is our history, and our history is His. 
The anointing of the Son, the union of the Spirit and of man 
in Him, denotes the marriage, the commingling, of the believing 
soul with the Holy Ghost (in Joh. T.i. 30). He gives a similar 
turn to our crucifixion with Christ (in Joh. T. i. 34), and to the 
sufferings of believers (ibid., andin Jerem. Hom. 14, 7; 18, 12). 
In every martyr, Christ is condemned. For if a Christian is 
condemned, not because of a sin, but because he is a Christian, 
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Christ is condemned in him. Throughout the whole earth, 
Christ is constantly suffering from unbelievers and sceptics, who 
divide Him in sunder. It is foolish to suppose that Christ has 
been only once scourged, by Pilate. As often as unbelievers 
persecute Christians, Christ presents His back to the smiters. 
When Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 28, speaks of the subjection of the 
Son under the Father, he shows us that all that he means thereby 
is, the subjection of believers, whom He comprises in Himself. 
Because Christ is the life in each, the life multiplies itself ; for 
Christ is found in every saint, and for the sake of the one Christ 
there are born many christs, His imitators, formed after Him, 
who is the image of God (Aid yap tov év éxdot@ Xprotov dyta 
Sony mrAnOvvovras at Cwai—oiovel yap Kal’ Exactov &yvov Xpraros 
evpioxerat, Kal yivovtat dia Tov va Xpiotov TrorAol Xpicrol, of 
exeivoe pintal Kal kat’ avtov, eixova dvTa Ocod pewoppwpévor ; 
in Joh. T. vi. 3). Between this birth of Christians from God, 
which he conceived to be mediated by Christ, and the birth of 
the Son from the Father, he finds also a resemblance (in Jerem. 
Hom. ix. 4). As the Father did not generate the Son once for 
all, and then send Him forth from Himself, ceasing therewith 
any longer to generate, but begets Him eternally; so also, if 
thou hast the spirit of sonship, God begets thee continually in 
Hin, in every work and every thought ; and thus begotten, thou 
becomest a continually begotten son of God in Christ Jesus. 
That which gives the humanity of Christ this universal sig- 
nificance, is simply and solely the Logos, who united Himself 
with it in vital unity. The Logos illuminates everything, even 
the ideal world, and the logical souls in the real world (in Joh. 
T.1i. 24). As wisdom, He is the beginning and the end; in 
Him is included the idea of the entire world, so far as He is 
wisdom in God (i. 22, 34). He is the light for all men and all 
rational beings, the source of all pure life (i. 28, 29). Christ, 
the only-begotten One, is all in all, beginning and end. As the 
1TT. epx. L. iii, 5, 6: Quid non solum regnandi, verum etiam obedi- 
endi venerat reparare disciplinam, in semet ipso prius complens, quod ab 
aliis volebat impleri, iccirco non solum ad mortem crucis Patri obediens 
factus est, verum etiam in consummatione seculi in semet ipso complectens 
omnes, quos subjicit Patri, et qui per eum veniunt ad salutem, cum ipsis 
et in ipsis quoque subjectus dicitur Patri: dum omnia in ipso constant, et 


ipse est caput omnium, et in ipso est salus et salutem consequentium 
plenitudo. Compare above, pp. 184-188 
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beginning, He is in the man whom He assumed ; as the end, in 
the last of the saints. Or otherwise put,—Lven in those who 
are in the middle (between the beginning and the end of the 
world) is He: as the beginning in Adam; as the end in the 
Son of man, the second and last Adam (i. 34). Christ is 
Alpha and Omega. No one knows the Father save through 
Him ; no one can stand connected with the Father save through 
Him. And perhaps, as in the temple the steps were many 
which led to the sanctuary, so is the First-born of God all steps 
to us; as reckoning downwards, He is the first and the second, 
so also the last. His humanity is the first and lowest step. 
Beginning with it, we pass on through the entire series of steps, 
so that we ascend through Him, who is also angel and the rest 
of the powers. Above all, however, He must be to us the 
Lamb, which takes away our sins (in Joh. xix. 1). In a much 
diviner way than Paul He became all things to all, passing 
through all stages, from the angels down to the beings in the 
nether world, in order to win all. To the angels He became an 
angel, to men aman. If there exist letters of God, after the 
reading of which, the saints say that they have read in the 
tables of heaven, elements through which heavenly things can 
be read, these are the ideas, which are, as it were, broken into 
small fragments, to wit, into the Alpha and the following letters 
to Omega, which is the Son of God. Again, regarded from 
another point of view, the same Son is as Logos, simultaneously, 
both beginning and end (in Joh. T. i. 34). 

In passages like that just adduced, and in similar ones, the 
distinction between the first and second creation is not always 
thoroughly maintained. Sometimes the Logos is represented 
as the soul of the world, which is broken up into a plurality of 
beings (Adyor). This by itself would not sufficiently explain 
why the Logos should become man, angel, and so forth; for in 
a certain sense He became man and angel by the creation of 
these beings: why, then, was a further special act of union 
with them necessary? From our previous exposition of Origen’s 
system, however, we know that he considered the participation 
in the Logos involved in the creation to have been but imper- 
fect, so far as free beings were brought into existence, to whom 
an abid ng and indissoluble connection with the Logos was 
primrily a task to be accomplished. This is the point at which 
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his theory, that the Logos must take His place in history, and 
undergo a regular process of development on behalf of all 
rational creatures, finds application. He must become all 
rational beings, in order that, as one of them, He may be near 
to all, may be laid hold of by them as the atoning principle in 
its totality, and may lead them to the Father. He is able to 
assume all, because all are created by Him; and in them all is 
but one generic substance of different grades, for there is but 
one Logos. For this reason, He pervades all the genera of 
beings as different stages of the Aoyxdv. But believing as he 
did, that all rational beings are, as such, inwardly connected 
with the Logos, and that He, as their common principle of 
unity, assumed them all, and exhibited all in Himself in their 
perfection, the way was paved to his doctrine of the dzoxard- 
otaous of all things (c. Cels. 8,12). He set forth all in their 
perfection by becoming all; but He returned out of them to 
Himself, by deifying them in Himself. As He passed through 
all stages, even so must we, strengthened by His power, and, 
in imitation of His example, advance from stage to stage, till 
we become one spirit with Him. 

In this aspect also, therefore, Origen’s Christology may be 
said to have a somewhat Docetical character. Not because of 
the universality lent to his view of redemption, by his doctrine 
of the assumption of all classes of beings; for, as we have re- 
marked, he looked upon angels, not as a different genus of 
beings, but merely as a different grade of one and the same 
logical genus. Nor because the historical life of the Logos was 
blended with and dissipated into His life in eternity, by the 
doctrine of His assumption of all beings; for He was actually of 
opinion, that the Logos showed Himself to angels as an angel, 
and as a man to men, and that men, at a higher stage, will 
become angels, in consequence of the Logos having first become 
man for them. Finally, the Docetical element does not lie in 
his notion, that whilst the Logos was man, He was also the 
light and vital principle of the entire world; for Origen appears 
to have connected the two things as follows,—the soul of Christ 
being indissolubly united with, and fired throughout by, the 
Logos, was one spirit with Him, and the centre whence He, 
unhindered by body and space, was universally active. We 
have seen above, that he regarded the sacrifice of Christ on the 
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eross as the sacrifice offered in the centre of the werld on be- 
half of the entire world; and to those who expressed surprise 
that the Pneuma (that is, the Logos) should be sent into a 
corner, instead of filling all bodies in the entire world, he re- 
plied,—“ We have enough with one sun; it is for all. This 
Anointed One made many anointed; Christ is the head; He 
and the Church are one body. If thou desirest to see many 
bodies full of the Divine Spirit, look at the Church (c. Cels. 4, 
78, 79).” The Docetical element rather consists in his denying 
to the humanity of Christ constitutive and permanent signifi- 
cance in itself (for example, ad Rom. i. 6, compare Thomasius, 
pp: 218, 214), even as he denied it to the other forms which he 
assumed ; attributing to them, on the contrary, a merely peda- 
gogical or anagogical significance, as guides to the pure and 
naked deity. Our perfection, too, will be the termination of 
our personal existence; and thus the system which made so 
strictly ethical a beginning, ends by being physical. The 
utmost that remains is, that a new world may arise through a 
new apostasy; which, however, must be represented as running 
through the same course, unless the ideas, respectively, of God and 
the world, are stripped of their mutually exclusive character.’ 

How important was the position held by that image of 
Christ in His totality, in the system of Athanasius, prior to the 
Arian controversy, we have seen above (pp. 249 ff.). Arianism 
necessarily felt inwardly estranged from it; all that it sought 
in Christ was a teacher and pattern of virtue. Only men like 
Eusebius of Ceesarea endeavoured to retain their hold on it; in 
the sense, however, that the Logos in and by Himself, and not 
first the Logos incarnate, or the God-man, was the First-born of 
creation, the Head of humanity and of the world (see above, 
pp- 221 ff.). When the office of mediator or substitute for 
humanity is conferred on a creature, such as the one proposca 

1 The ideas of Irengeus and Tertullian, which belong to this connecticr, 
have been treated above. The important thought, that Christ was the 
archetype even for the creation of Adam, appears to have been contained 
also in Methodius’ Sugadoiwy wopbevixndv, where he remarked,—érofncev o 
Gs6s tov kvbpwrov nar’ eindvee spolav ris elndvos abtov, ToT ors x2 cixdvee 
Xpiorod. The word Xpcorés might refer, it is true, merely to the Son of 
God in Himself, for Methodius goes on to say,—Avrés yap tors ro dred- 
yore noi 6 xopaxtnp ths Srorraceas avrov. Compare Gregory of Nyssa. 
wepl neraon. avbparor, c. 16. 
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by Arianism, it becomes ethnic and unethical; for only on the 
ground of an act of deification, and of the curtailment both of 
our personality and of the task assigned to us, can a mere crea- 
ture be represented as taking our place, and as holding the 
position of our representative before God. In the works di- 
rected against Arianism, Athanasius constantly recurs to this 
idea, whenever his object is to confront the entire fulness and 
weight of true Christianity with the scanty view of it taken by 
Arianism. It was that intuitional image of the Redeemer in 
His totality that marked out for Athanasius, during all his 
controversies, the direction which he ought to pursue; like a 
never-erring compass, it enabled him to steer safely between 
heresies wearing the appearance of the full truth, like those of 
Marcellus and Apollinaris. He employed it against Arianism, 
not merely when his purpose was to establish the Christian idea 
of atonement, in opposition to the false deification of man, on 
the one hand, and his false humiliation and separation from 
God, on the other; but both he and his friends used the idea 
principally in order to turn aside Arian objections, which de- 
duced the lowness of Christ’s higher nature from the lowness 
of the declarations concerning Him contained in the New Tes- 
tament. To a whole series of passages of this nature in the 
New Testament they applied the canon,—When Christ was 
troubled unto death, and cried out, “My God, my God, why 
nast Thou forsaken me?” He spake in our name, because He 
nad put himself into our place, and had taken upon Himself 
our guilt and abasement.' Against Sabellianism they argued, 
on the basis of this intuition of theirs, that Christianity was 
not a mere transitory theophany, or an évépyesa of God; but 
tnat its aim was the perfection of humanity. Now the perfec- 


1 Athan. c. Ar. i. 48; Greg. Naz. or. 29,18: “Count up, unthankful 
izan, the words, ‘My God and your God,’ ‘greater,’ ‘created,’ ‘made,’ 
Raa. > ‘servant,’ ‘obedience,’ ‘He joueed. > *He was edmmniaionel” 
‘Be was sent,’ ‘Of myself I can do, speak, judge, give, will nothing.’ Add 
taereto His ignorance, His subjection, His prayer, His questions, His pro- 
gress, His being perfected. Add, further, His sleeping, being hungry and 
weary, His weeping, His trembling and shuddering. Perhaps thou wilt 
reproach Him also (O Arian) with His death and His cross.” Let the 
answer serve: ‘Evl xsQwraiy ra pecv rpardrepe mpdoaye tH Gedryrs xal Th 
xperrront Quasi wadav noel odpecerog, Ta O¢ remewarepe te ovvdéra. xal TO did 
ox xerwdsves re noel capxadives, xoel dvdpamiodévr:. Compare 30, 1, 21. 
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tion of humanity requires that it be constituted the Church, 
the body of the Lord, of which He is the Head.' How, in the 
last place, Apollinarism was combated by the aid of this image, 
we shall shortly see. 

Let us now specify a few of the more important passages. 
In becoming a man Himself, says Athanasius repeatedly, the 
eternal Son constituted mankind sons and gods; for He set 
forth in Himself, in the first instance, a man who was God, and 
now He draws us into fellowship with Him (viozroince, cat éOco- 
moinae Tors avOpwrrous yevomevos avTos avOpwros, c. Ar. or. 1, 
38).? Neither the Logos was exalted by becoming man and 
displaying virtue, as the Arians suppose, nor was He humbled 
(jAatTHOn) by the assumption of a body; but deification be- 
came the portion of the body which He assumed (c. Ar. 1, 40, 
42). As humanity is worshipped in Him, the heavenly powers 
can no longer wonder when they see us, who wear His nature, 
entering into heaven (c. 42). His humiliation is a fact; but it 
produced no change in Him. For not physical defect, but the 
riches of His love, was the cause of His humiliation, and there- 
fore He remained the same, though we were savingly altered 
(c. Ar. or. 1, 48). He first sanctified Himself in order that He 
might sanctify us all. “TI, the Logos of the Father, give even 
the spirit to Myself, the Incarnate One, and thus sanctify Myself, 
the Incarnate One, in order that all may be at once sanctified in 
Me, who am the truth.” Accordingly, He gives as God; He 
receives as man; but in His person we have made a beginning 
of receiving. From Him streams forth the Spirit as a precious 
ointment over tae whole of humanity (or. c. Ar. 1, 46-48). C. 
Ar. 4, 33 :—“ He wrapped Himself in our first fruits, and mar- 
ried Himself therewith. Taking this perishing man into Him- 
self, He renews him by a stable renewal unto eternal duration.” 
(Hyorar pirravOpwrras iptv, thy amapyiy hydv mepiOepevos, 
kat Tavty avaxpabels.—Ei toivuv (Tov dvOpwrov) cabpwbévra 


1 Compare c. Ar. 4,12, 25. The question with which we have to do, 
is not something epideictical, a rau3:2, but the éagde:x, which is contained 
in Christ for the individual and the Church. 

2 Compare 39, 1,48. Of dvdpwmos cio ctpxmy Exovres Tov Amp Bcverv ty 
aire nol 00 abrov’ adrod yap viv Asyoutvou avbpumivuas xplecbas, gueis topev 
of ev eit@ xpiopcevos’ Ewesdy nal BarriCopeévov abrou ques tome of tv evry 
BarriCouever. 2, 34. 
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els €autov NaBopevos maduv avaxawiter Sia THs BeBaias avbtot 
dvaveooews Tpos Siapovny arereUTyTov Kal Sia TodP Evodras els 
Beorépav avrov avayov MiEW—ToHs olov Te—Tois arrogTOhos— 
cuvapiOpeiy Tov TOY amooTéNay KUptov;) ‘The Word became 
flesh, in order that, as the Logos is Son, God might be termed 
our Father for the sake of the Son dwelling in us. Whoso, 
therefore, has not the Son in his heart, of him God cannot be 
termed the Father” (Aid todro yap 6 Adyos yéyove cape, wv’, 
érretot) 6 AGYOS eaTly vids, Oud TOY evorKodVTaA év Huiv vidv AéynTaL 
Kal hav ratip—Ovxobv 6 év juiv vids tov iSiov matépa emi 
KaXOUUEVOS Kab HudY a’Tav Tove Tatépa KadrcicOa. *Awérer 
ay ovx éorw eis Tas KapSias 6 vids, TodTwY Ode TaTp 0 Ocds 
ay AexGein, 4, 22). “ When the Spirit descended on Him in the 
Jordan, He descended upon us, whose body Christ bore. When 
He was washed in the Jordan, we were washed in and by Him 
(Evdnrov, ote kal 1) cis adrov ev 7 Lopddvn tod mrvetwaros 
yevowevn KaO0S0s eis Huds Hv ywowern, Sia TO hopety avrov Td 
HueTEpoy THua.—T od yap xuplov os avOpdrrov Aovopévov—npeis 
Hyev of év adt@ nat rap’ adtod Novopevor, etc., 1, 47). “ God 
calls men, who are created, sons, as though they had been be- 
gotten. As they are created natures, they can only become 
sons by receiving the Spirit of Him who is by nature and trul 
Son. He who was our Creator becomes our Father, from which 
it is clear that we are not by nature sons, but the Son who is in 
us. Nor is God by nature our Father, but the Father of the 
Word, which is in us. But the Father designates those sons in 
whom He sees His Son” (2, 59). ‘Man united with a mere 
creature could not have been deified, nor could he have ven- 
tured to present himself to the Father, had not Christ been the 
essential Word of God. As man, He is become the beginning 
of the new creation (dpy7) cawis xticews); for He is the man 
created for us. For this reason, this union of the divine and 
human (cvvady) took place in Him, in order that, with that 
which is by nature divine, He might unite that which is by na- 
ture human, and the salvation and deification of the human 
(Geoxroinots) might be firmly established” (2, 70). “Asa wise 
builder does not merely think how to build a house, but also 
arranges it so that it can be restored if it should receive damage, 
so the basis of our renewal was laid in Christ ere we existed, in. 
order that we might be created again in Him” (2,77). This 
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passage appears to represent the connection of our nature with 
Christ as so essential, that it must have subsisted even if sin had 
not entered the world.! “We must not be surprised, therefore, 
to find Christ speaking of His image (rvzros), which is in us, as 
of Himself; for when Saul persecuted the Church, in which 
was His image and likeness, He said, as though He Himself 
were the object of the persecution,—Saul, Saul, why perse 
cutest thou Me?” Similar also is the import of the passage, 
Prov. viii. 22:—He speaks of the creation as of Himself. 
After explaining in c. Ar. or. 3, 32 f. that the grand thing is, 
that whatever sufferings are undergone, or works are performed, 
by a man in Christ, do not concern this man alone, but the 
Logos also, who makes all things His own (olxevoi, iScorrove?), 
he goes on to say,—Inasmuch as the flesh was born of the Vir- 
gin (Mapia Oeoroxos), He Himself was said to have been born, 
who is the principle of the birth of others, namely, that He 
might transfer our birth to Himself, and thus obtain the mas- 
tery over the principle of death in us.” He regarded the work 
of redemption, therefore, as already begun with the act of incar- 
nation ; the entire finitude to which He subjected Himself, and 
of which that act formed the beginning, finds its explanation, 
not in His nature, but in His substitutionary love. (Note 55.) 
This leads us to notice a particular class of passages which 
relate to the sufferings of Christ. (Note 56.) C. Ar. 1, 41: 
“ As man He endured death for us, that so He might present 
Himself to the Father for us. As He died for us, so also has 
He been exalted on our behalf, in order that, like as we all died 
in the death of Christ, even so we might all be unutterably 
exalted in Him.” “ He takes our sufferings upon Himself and 


1 His meaning can, however, also be,—The possibility of the incarnation 
was grounded in the creation itself, because the Logos or the Wisdom of 
God was informed in the world (compare c. 79); but still merely typicaily, 
in comparison with the archetype, wisdom itself. 

2 "Tye riy quay cic Eeurov meradn yévecty, noel eenxtts as vit eoun ovres Els 
viv drirbapsy, dAX wc rp && odpavod Adyou cvvaPbevres ele ovpavors dvaxdaueu 
wap aevrov. Ovxcdy otra nal rad Err wadn Tov oaporos avn dmreimorug cig 
favroy peréOnusy’ Ive pnuérs og dvOpwrot, BAN cg UOs04 TOY Adyou THs wiwviov 
Cans perdoxapev. Tis yeviceachmav nal maons tis cepxings dobevelar ueroe- 
tedévray cic rov Advoy (cf. 2, 69) eyespduedce chore vis, AvOelons rHs Or eeeprics 
norapas, ete. Obxtrs ds yulvys, dra Aoimdy Aoyabsions rg caoxds Nek Tes 
rod Ozod adyov, O¢ Bl Huds eyevero oa9€. 
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presents them to the Father, interceding for us, that they may 
be destroyed in Him” (4, 6). “Although not weak, He took 
upon Himself our weakness ; although not hungering, He hun- 
gered; He sacrifices that which is ours, in order to extinguish 
it; but instead of weaknesses (which were laid on Him, and 
through His bearing of them were extinguished), He receives 
gifts from God, of which those will become partakers who are 
united with Him” (c. 7). “The death, which is termed His, the 
death of the Logos, was a ransom for the sins of men, and a 
death of death” (1, 45). “Laden with guilt, the world lay 
under the condemnation of the law; but the Logos took the 
judgment (xpiua) up into Himself, and suffering in the flesh 
for all, He bestowed salvation on all” (compare Ar. or. 1, 51, 
60; 2, 69). 

Similar expressions occur repeatedly in the works of the two 
Gregories and of Basilius. Gregory Nazianzen, after saying, in 
Hom. 30,—the tamewartepas and avOpwmixorepat poval which 
are recorded respecting Christ, are to be referred to the véos Sv 
hypas dvOpwros; he proceeds (c. 3),—7@ dvr éSovrevce capet 
kal yevécer Kal rabect Tots typerépors Sid THY Tuetépay édev- 
Oeplav, xal macw ols céowxev bd Ths duaptias Kareyouevors. 
Ti 8€ petfov avOpdrov tarrewornrtt, } Oecd wrAaKHvat Kab yevéoOat 
Ocov éx rhs wlEews ; The Ocia eixav is commingled with the 
Sovrteyn poppy. On 1 Cor. xv. 28 (c. 5), he remarks,—Is He 
not now subject? Did He need, as God, to be subjected to 
God, like a rebel? ’AAN odtw oKéTet, bts Gorep KaTdpa 
HKovoe Ov éue, 6 THY éuty AWev KaTdpav, Kal Gpaptia 6 aipwv 
THY dpaptiay ToD Kocpov, kal’ Addy dvtt tod mradatod ylverat 
véos obtw Kal TO eudv avuTroraxtov Eavtod Troveitar ws Kepady 
Tov TavTos cwpaTos. “Ews pev ody dvuTéraxtos éyo Kab ora- 
o1wdys, dvuTroraKtos TO Kat’ éue Kal 6 Xpiotds réyerau" Grav SE 
brotayn avT@ Ta TdvTa (brotaynoetas Sé Kal Th eruyveces Kal 
TH meTaToujcel), TOTE Kal adTOS THY UToTAyY TeTAIpwKE, TPO 
dyov éué tov cecwouévov. The Father subjects all things to 
the Son, the Son to the Father; the former by His decree, the 
latter by His deed. Thus, He who subjected it sets forth before 
God that which belongs to us, as subjected, by appropriating to 
Himself that which belongs to us (éavtod rrovovpevos 70 hpere- 
pov). In like manner, he then further explains the desertion of 
Christ. He was not left in Himself, either by the Father or by 
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His own deity, but represented in Himself that which we ex- 
perience (€v éaur@ tumol To juérepov). ‘Hyueis yap tev of 
éyxaTaneAeyupevor Kal mapewpapevor mporepov, elta viv mrpoc- 
echnppevos Kal cecwopevot Tois TOD atrabods wdbecw. “Domep 
cal THY adpooiyny Hudv Kab TO TANMMEAES oixeLovpevos Ta EAS 
&ia tod wWadrpod (Ps. xxii.) dyow. C.6:—So also must we 
understand the words,—“ He learnt obedience,” “He was heard.” 
As Logos, He was neither obedient nor disobedient, for He was 
the Lord; as 8& Sovr0u popdy cvyxataBaiver tots opodovdots 
al Sovdors, cab poppodrat 76 GddOTpiov, drov ev EavTS ewe Hepwv 
peta THY eudv, Wa év EavTS Satravncy TO Yelpov ws Knpov Tip, 
 @: atpida ys Htos, Kayo petardBo trav éxetvov bia TH 
avyxpacw. The perfection will consist in our ceasing to be 
many, to be as we are now—for now we carry little or nothing 
of God in our movements and feelings; add’ érot Oeoesdels, 
drov Ocod yopntexol Kal povov, seeing that Christ is all in all 
(Gal. iii. 28). C. 14 :—He lives eternally, in order to intercede 
for us, as a man for my salvation. For He will continue united 
with the flesh which He has assumed, until He shall have deified 
me by the power of the incarnation (19 duvdye rhs dvOpwrn- 
cews éue Oedv troujon). (Note 57.) 30, 21:—He is called (and 
is) Man, ody va ywpnO7 povov dia capatos cdpacw, adds 
ovx av yapnbels Sia 7d THS GUcews GAnTTOV, GAN iva Kal dyiaon 
8v éavtod tov avOpwrov, dotrep Cun yevopevos TO Tavtl pupd- 
uartt, Kab pos éautov évocas TO KataxpiOév Gdov NUon TOD KaTA- 
Kpipatos, mavra omep mdvrwy yevouevos boa tpels, TANVY TIS 
dpaptias, cua, vy}, vods. Similar passages are contained in 
the Ep. ad Cledon. 1, 10, 14. 

A more complete conception of the mediation, of the repre- 
sentation of the entire race by the God-man, could not be framed 
than the one given here. Gregory, like Athanasius, did not 
derive it from the Logos as He is in Himself, but from the Logos 
incarnate ; or from the fact that, as to His humanity, He became 
the vine-stock, the Head, which, as it is the first, so also is it the 
principle of the whole,—the whole in its simple, powerful, all- 
mastering, and all-appropriating unity.’ 


1 Athanasius did not hold Origen’s doctrine, that Christ became an 

angel for angels; but still he believed that the incarnation had some sort 

of a reference to them also. Previously they had not seen the Logos; but 
since He has become man, they behold Him, ec. Ar. or. 4, 36. 
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Specially rich in passages of this kind are the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa. According to him, God, in uniting Himself 
with one man, united Himself with the whole of humanity, 
assumed the entire race, because the one man whom He assumed 
was the dzrapy7, in which all men are potentially or principially 
included. Humanity is, in his view, one living being, é& Sov ; 
hence the divine power of the Head, which is at the same time 
an integral member of the great body of humanity, diffused 
itself through the whole race. And so, in this One all died; 
and the resurrection and exaltation of this One is the resurrec- 
tion and exaltation of all. This fact is brought also into the 
most intimate connection with baptism and the Eucharist. 


(Note 58.) 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE ARIANS AND OF MARCELLUS, AND 
ITS REDARGUTION BY THE TEACHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


REFERENCE has been already made to the Christology of Arius 
and of the Sabellianism revived by Marcellus; but we have 
only given closer attention to it, so far as the view to be taken 
of one aspect of the Person of Christ depended on the form 
assumed by the doctrine of the Trinity. We have therefore 
still a word to say regarding their view of the human aspect, 
and of the unity of the person. 

The First-born of creation, whom the Arians say became 
man, is a being of another genus than man :—still, however, a 
creature, which, on the ground of its mutability (rpemrdv), of 
its, in the first instance, merely growing, unestablished virtue, 
of its imperfect knowledge, and above all, of the freedom of 
choice attributed to it in common with all finite rational beings, 
may be described as possessing all the elements strictly consti- 
tutive of the spiritual aspect of the humanity of Christ. Arian- 
ism was therefore unable to concede to Christ a human soul: 
for how could two finite beings, two free wills and so forth, be 
conceived to be conjoined in one andthe same person? It con- 
sequently attached equal importance to the two principles ;— 
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1. Whenever the spiritual aspect of Christ is spoken of as having 
humbled itself, it must be referred to the Logos; 2. Christ had 
no human soul ; but the bright lucific substance assumed a hu- 
man body, partially in order to veil itself, partially in order to 
become visible to men. 

The latter principle evidently renders it impossible that 
Christ should have been the subject of an actual development 
from youth upwards. The higher, premundane, lucific spirit 
must have attained to a high degree of virtue, of ripeness in 
general, ere He became man. Accordingly, it was impossible 
that He should learn and grow after a human fashion, beginning 
at the lowest stage ; and the,entire process through which Christ 
is said to have passed, becomes Docetical, unless we resort to the 
monstrous supposition, that this highest creature reduced itself 
again to the level of a potence, plunged into Lethe after the 
manner of the Platonic souls, and metamorphosed itself to an 
earlier stage of its existence, in order to be able to become man. 
But if Christ’s growth were a mere appearance, His conflicts, His 
temptations also, were an appearance; and one cannot under- 
stand why He should be rewarded for them. Moreover, what 
reward could be conferred on Him? All that Arians could do 
at this point, was to represent that higher spirit, whom even prior 
to His incarnation they designate Creator and First-born, as re- 
turning to the position He occupied before; for, as He had no 
human soul, they could not fairly speak of His humanity being 
exalted andl becoming eternal. But the body by itself could 
only, strictly speaking, be the instrument of a momentary theo- 
phany; it could not have an eternal significance. We see, 
therefore, that the Christ of Arianism, who is a higher spirit, 
walking upon earth, and apparently undergoing a development 
in a human body, was really a completely mythical shape. At 
this point, Arianism, which commenced with being jejune and 
coldly logical, assumes a fantastical character, and reveals an 
affinity with Gnosticism; which also we have found to combine 
within itself the opposite elements of Ebionism and Docetism. 
In order to reduce the miracle of the incarnation to as low a 
level as possible, Arianism began with referring all the defects 
that are attributed to the human nature of Christ to His higher 
nature; and now, as though by way of punishment, instead of 
a miraculous person, it was compelled to adopt a monstrosity, 
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and the veritable humanity, for which it apparently took up 
arms, was dissipated into a Docetical seeming. In one word, as 
frequently occurs elsewhere, Arianism preferred the marvellous 
to the miraculous, taught by the Church. 

This aspect of the Arian system did not remain entirely 
unnoticed even at an earlier period; but all eyes were at first 
so completely occupied with its trinitarian aspect, that neither 
Arians themselves further developed the Christological prin- 
ciples of their system, nor did the Church teachers recognise 
the real significance of this point. In Antioch alone, soon after 
the close of the Nicene Council, was a protesting voice raised 
against the Arian principle, that Christ assumed a body without 
soul, by the Bishop Eusebius. It would appear, however, that 
the Arians themselves, in laying down and frequently referring 
to the principle, were led, not so much by a conviction of its 
indispensableness to the complete construction of their Christo- 
logy, as by a feeling that it was a convenient and near-lying 
middle idea. For, had it once been decided that Christ assumed, 
not a human soul, but merely a human body, then the conclu- 
sion was inevitable, that the lower utterances regarding Christ 
contained in the Scriptures, referring, as they unquestionably 
do, to a spiritual, and not to a merely corporeal element, must 
hold good of His higher nature, which was in reality the only 
spiritual element in Him. (Note 59.) 

We should have expected that, in order to refute this line of 
argumentation, the Church would have at once fallen back on 
the ancient doctrine of the soul of Christ, which had never been 
retracted. So far as we know, however, the only teacher in the 
East who did so prior to Apollinaris, was Eustathius in Antioch. 
According to Epiphanius (de Ancorat. c. 33), the doctrine, that 
the Son of God assumed, not a human soul, but merely a human 
body, had long been held by the school of Lucian. Although 
Lucian’s motive in laying down the principle was probably dif- 
ferent from that which influenced his followers,'—for neither 
he, nor, at first, Arius, had been specially concerned to represent 
the Logos as mutable,—still, we must conclude it to have been 
ventilated for the first time in Antioch, especially as the Arians 


* Without distinguishing between Lucian and the Arians, between 
Lucian and Lucianists, Epiphanius (1. c.) attributes the Arian motive to 
both the latter. 
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appealed very readily to Lucian, and applied to the purposes 
of their doctrine of the Trinity that which in his hands had 
probably related solely to Christology. We know not merely 
that Eustathius disapproved of the Arian denial of the human 
soul of Christ, but also how far he succeeded in securing to the 
doctrine thereof a positive and independent significance. (Note 
60.) 

Marcellus, as we know, conceived the divine in Christ to be 
the active principle, the human the passive: the human by itself 
he represented as completely will-less, as a mere organ of the 
divine évépyeca, as passive in the manner in which the prophets 
were held to have been passive during their ecstasies. He was 
unable to conceive the human consciousness as awake and alive ; 
indeed, he scarcely conceded it an existence, and therefore stood 
in the same relation to the question of the human soul of Christ 
as did the Arians. 

Now, the Church teachers refused to content themselves 
with the doctrine of a divine ray, or of an operation of, the 
Logos from the distance, in the man Jesus (see Note 58; 
Basilius, Hom. 25), whether supposed to constitute Christ a 
theophany, or to produce a holy man whom it unites with God. 
If it were not the Logos Himself who became man; if the in- 
carnation were not that of the Logos; if the doings and suffer- 
ings of Christ did not in some way pertain to the Logos as His 
own; they saw clearly that they were deprived of that which 
they believed highest and best. Theophanies belong to the Old 
Testament; under the New, they are Docetical: but if Christ is 
a mere man, who, although He already existed apart from, was 
assumed by, the Logos, the saying holds true,—‘ Cursed is he 
who putteth his trust in men.” On innumerable occasions, 
therefore, does Athanasius say,—Our redemption consists in His 
making His own that which belongs to us. He not merely had, 
but was, man. Even the Jews would allow us a theophany; 
that would be no stumblingblock to them; even to an indwell- 
ing little objection would be raised, for the Logos came in 
former days to the saints who received Him worthily. But 
concerning none of them was it said, when they were born,— 
The Logos Himself is born; or, when they suffered,—The 
Logos Himself suffered. Precisely this, however, must be said 
of Christ. That He made His own that which was low,—this, 
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the point of the whole matter, without which the very soul of 
Christianity is lost—this offends them. Only on that supposi- 
tion, however, can humanity be said to have been exalted to God 
in Christ. (Note 61.) Had not the opinion of Athanasius 
been, that humanity was completely assumed, and that what 
the Logos assumed He constituted part of Himself, how could 
he have taught that our entire nature, of which the soul surely 
forms an essential feature, was redeemed and established in the 
divine by the Logos ?? 

More indefinite descriptions of the mode of being of God in 
Christ are the following :—The cap£ was His ofxos, vads (c. Ar. 
3, 52, 53); which passage, however, is to be supplemented by 
3, 80 (see Note 61). So also the expression,—Humanity was 
the organ of the Logos, by which He revealed Himself ever 
more completely,—is merely a relative description. It expresses 
the relation of the God-man to His work, and the fact that the 
impulse proceeded from the Logos. This comparison, by itself, 
however, would reduce the humanity of Christ to a passive, 
lifeless accident. Hence, the most perfect expression attained 
by Athanasius is,—The Word did not progress; and, on the 
other hand, the humanity (cap) was not Wisdom (to the 
avOperwov pertains dyvoeiv); but it was made the body of 
Wisdom ; that is, it set forth Wisdom in the sphere of actuality 
(c. Ar. 3, 53. Tis Sopias chua yéyovev 4 capE = advOpwrros 
in 3, 30). The cap£ was not Wisdom; so far as it was 
Wisdom, Wisdom did not progress in wisdom ; it did not suffer, 
and so forth, in itself. But it was so one with humanity, that 
we may fairly say, it progressed capxi; for the human in it 

' We might arrive at a different conclusion if we assumed that Athana- 
sius recognised no other evil than corporeal death, from which men needed 
deliverance. But, however important the réle played in his system by such 
ideas as bavaros, dbaveaie, etc., he does not limit redemption solely to 
them; for he knows something also of guilt and sin. How could he further 
say, c. Ar. 3, 58:— Ey abro yelp qu y capt 4 rpoxdmrrovan, nol airow AdyeTeel, 
xol coud iva war nrav dvOparav rpoxory akaTwros Sick Tov ovvdvTe Adryoy 
dienelvy? Indeed, it is altogether very clear that Athanasius cannot have 
referred Christ’s progress in wisdom to His body (c. Ar. 8, 52, 58), any 
more than in our case; but it is quite as impossible that he should have 
referred it to the Logos (c. 51). There is, therefore, no alternative but to 
say that he presupposed the existence of a soul in the cdpé, in the dvdpuxivn 
Qdots, etc. (c. Ar. 8, 30): without, however, giving special prominence to 
it as a constituent element of the complete human nature. 
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(7d dvOpwrwov év Th Sodia) advanced, gradually transcended 
human nature, and was deified (tepavaBaivov kat’ ddvyov Thy 
avOpwrlyyny dicw Kal Ocorrovodpevov Kad spyavov adris mpos Thy 
evépyerav THs Ocdrntos Kal thy ekdaprpw adrijs yevouevov Kab 
patvouevov mace (compare c. 52). Ibid.: Avgdvovros év jruxia 
ToD ca@patos auverrediSoto ev ate Kal 4 THs OeornTos Pavépw- 
aus, Kal édeixvuTo Tapa maow, Ort vads Oeod éort, Kab Oeds Hv 
€v T@ oepartr). The true sense of the words, “He grew in 
grace and wisdom,” is consequently this,—He progressed in and 
through Himself (adrds év éavt@ mpoéxorrev, c. 52), for 4 
Zodia @xodouncev éavtH olxov, cab év éavtH Tov olxov TpoKdr- 
tew érroiet. Athanasius can scarcely have meant that the body 
of Christ grew in wisdom; he must therefore have included 
the soul of Christ in the dvOpérwov. 

But, however many hints of the doctrine of a human soul 
of Christ may be found in the works of Athanasius, one thing 
is lacking—freedom of choice. He lays great stress on it for 
men, but he never attributes it to Christ. This is perhaps the 
reason why he, whose system, as a whole, insists on the full and 
entire humanity of Christ in general, and on a human soul in 
particular, who, as it would at first sight appear, must have 
been driven, even by his opponents, to set that forth which 
would have disarmed them, yet hesitated to give special promi- 
nence to freedom of choice. Freedom of choice and mutability 
occupied so large a place in the system of Arius, that the ap- 
pearance of Christ bore rather the character of the deed of a 
finite spirit than of a deed of God. The tpemrov ascribed to 
even this person made the decree of redemption and the cer- 
tainty of its accomplishment doubtful; nay more, it reduced the 
divine redemption to a self-redemption. Athanasius feared, 
and not without reason, being compelled to admit of freedom of 
choice in this sense, if he should give special prominence to the 
full human soul. In one word, the entire danger to which the 
stability of the faith and the divine-human Unio were exposed 
by the Arian tperrov, threatened to break forth from the 
system of the Church itself at another point, if the doctrine of 
the human soul of Christ were allowed that integral significance 
which it had in the form in which it last appeared, to wit, in 
the systems of Origen and Paul of Samosata; unless, indeed, 
such a conception was formed of it, as should prevent its 
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freedom of choice from undermining the certainty of the divine 
decrees and of their accomplishment. (Note 62.) 

On the other hand, however, it is quite as evident that the 
incarnation must remain Docetical as to its main feature, so 
long as Sabellianism and Arianism had not been confuted in 
this point also. The great progress made in the doctrine of 
the divine aspect, or in that of the Trinity, must remain com- 
pletely without that influence on Christology which it ought to 
have, if a representation were adopted of human nature, such 
as rendered it impossible that the hypostasis of the Son, which 
is of like substance with God, should be conjoined in vital unity 
with a complete humanity ; or, otherwise expressed, Christology 
would derive no advantage from the labours of the Trinitarian 
Period, notwithstanding that it gave them their impulse, if 
decided progress were not made, above all, in relation to the 
human aspect. To the required advance, the Church was, as 
it were, driven by Apollinarism. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
APOLLINARISM AND ITS OVERTHROW BY THE CHURCH. 


Amongst the most interesting systems occurring in the History 
of Dogmas, is undoubtedly that of the younger Apollinaris of 
Laodicea, a man who was distinguished for comprehensive 
culture, intellectual power and depth, and who enjoyed the 
reputation of devotedness to the Church and sincere piety. 
Not only did Athanasius therefore hold him in high esteem, but 
even Epiphanius treated him with respect and consideration. 
He was a remarkable man, if only on one account, namely, 
that he himself was the turning-point at which the Church 
ceased to devote that exclusive attention to the doctrine of the 
Trinity which it had for a considerable time devoted, and began 
those Christological investigations which engaged its powers 
unremittedly, especially in the East, during centuries to come. 
He was, in particular, the occasion of the Church’s decidedly 
affirming the existence of that feature of the humanity of Christ 
which had hitherto held a precarious position, to wit, His true 
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human soul. But the question regarding the human soul of 
Christ at once gives rise to a new problem, that of the unity of 
the two natures ; indeed, the theory of Apollinaris may be re- 
garded as a premature attempt at the solution of the problem. 
This is, at the same time, the point which gradually compelled 
the Church to investigate the question,—whether the human 
nature of Christ is to be conceived as impersonal or personal. 
In denying the existence of a human soul of Christ, Apollinaris 
meant to represent His human nature as impersonal; and in 
this respect, we may fairly assert that the Church, in its later 
doctrinal inquiries, arrived at the very goal towards which 
Apollinaris, actuated by regard for the unity of the divine- 
human person, believed it necessary to strive; with the differ- 
ence, however, that the coarser form of a denial of the human 
soul of Christ adopted by the latter, in order to avoid the 
assumption of a double personality, was exchanged by the former, 
for the finer form of teaching, that Christ had a human soul, but 
an impersonal human nature. 

The sources of information respecting Apollinarism are 
pretty copious (Note 63); but it has been hitherto impossible to 
make clearly out what Apollinaris’ own opinions were, in several 
important respects. That the school of Apollinaris fell into in- 
consistency with themselves, and became untrue to their master, 
in some points, is certain. But it is less certain whether Apol- 
linaris was always self-consistent in his teachings. There will 
be no reason, however, for doubting the matter, if it can be 
shown, that those who charge him with changing his views, as, 
for example, Theodoret, were unable to perceive that opinions 
which seemed self-contradictory, and to belong to different stages 
in his intellectual history, are really very compatible with each 
other. Confusion seems to have been introduced into the view 
taken of the principles of Apollinaris, specially through the 
unhesitating ascription to him of ideas, which bore a distant or 
closer family resemblance to his system, notwithstanding they 
made their appearance prior to, and in total independence of 
him. By Apollinaris himself they were probably never adopted ; 
but first by a portion of his school, which appears unquestion- 
ably to have identified itself with these earlier tendencies, in 
consequence of a certain affinity with them. These tendencies 
were in part of a patripassian character; though the doctrine 

VOL. II. Z 
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of a suffering or a change, undergone by God, had been mean- 
while modified by the doctrine of the Trinity, and had been re- 
stricted in its application to the Son: connected therewith, 
however, was a partial revival of Gnostic elements, such as the 
doctrines of a heavenly humanity of Christ, of a merely apparent 
birth, and so forth. These reviving tendencies might derive a 
certain support from the great stress laid by Apollinaris on the 
unity of Christ, and his decided antagonism to the duality of the 
natures : and so, vice versd, they afforded a certain support to 
the idea of Apollinaris. For both the one and the other of these 
suppositions—both the supposition that the divine nature became 
human, and consequently underwent conversion ; and the sup- 
position that the human nature was derived from the divine, 
and the humanity was a heavenly one—appeared favourable to 
the doctrine of the unity of the two natures. Our object, how- 
ever, must be to separate Apollinaris from those tendencies, and 
to view him simply as he was in himself. For, in the nature 
of the case, greater weight must be laid on the distinct hints 
given by ancient writers, that Apollinaris taught an actual birth 
from Mary, and repudiated the notion of a conversion of God 
into humanity,—hints which Epiphanius in particular repeats 
(1. c.),—than upon the confusion of the view really entertained 
by Apollinaris with theorems set forth by his school, and by 
men who were totally independent of him—a confusion so very 
possible, where the acquaintance with his system was but super- 
ficial. (Note 64.) 

Athanasius (Ep. ad Epict. 2) gives the following account of 
the views pertinent to this matter, which were at that time en- 
tertained in Corinth, and which he drew from a work written 
by a member of the party, apparently under the title of tzo- 
pvijpata. In order to retain the unity of the Person of Christ 
(this question was really the motive principle of their inquiries), 
whilst conceding to Him a specific dignity, they derived His 
humanity from the essence of the Logos; and in so far enter- 
tained the notion of a heavenly humanity. The body born of 
Mary was opoovcrov TH Tod Aoyou OedryTt; consequently, in their 
view, there was no duality of natures in Christ. The body, say 
they, is not younger than the deity of the Logos, but coeternal 
with it (cuvaidiov abtd bid mavtds yeyerhoas, ered) éx THS 
ovaias Tis Sopias cvvéorn). If the humanity of Christ be re- 
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garded as an independent whole, instead of being derived from 
the Logos, His exaltation would be the introduction of a Tetrad, 
titstead « of a Trinity, into God; inasmuch as the human also is 
represented as raised to God in Him. But, however decidedly 
they asserted that the humanity of Christ was derived from the 
essence of the Logos, they could not immediately identify it with 
His deity ; for then the humanity would have had no existence 
at all, and the Docetism to which they in other respects tended 
would have gained the upper hand. For this reason, by way of 
more carefully defining the notion of the heavenly humanity, 
which is derived from the Logos, they supplemented it as fol- 
lows,—The Logos formed a body capable of suffering, out of 
His own substance, by conversion (wetamolnce) ; as to one aspect 
of His essence, He renounced His immutability, fell-away from 
His own nature (7AAdyn Tijs dias d¥cews), and thus converted 
Himself into flesh, bones, and an entire body. In this way, the 
deity of the Son, which is of the same substance with the 
Father, curtailed itself and reduced itself from perfection to 
imperfection (dredys yéyovev éx TeAciov). Accordingly, they 
were able to say both, that which was nailed to the cross was not 
so much a body like ours, as the dnusoupyds oicia of Wisdom 
itself, that is, the nature in God the Logos, by which He also 
created the world: and, that Christ who suffered in the flesh, 
and was crucified, was not the Lord and God, not the Son of 
God; for that in Him which, in the stricter sense, was divine 
and unchangeable, could not become man and suffer, but 
merely that which, in one aspect of His being, He became 
and set forth, to which He humbled Himself, into which He 
converted Himself. It cannot be denied, that, on this sup- 
position, apart from all other considerations, precisely that 
which was, in the strict sense, divine in the Logos did not be- 
come man: or, to use the words of the teachers of the Church, 


" Besides the forerunners of Apollinaris, with whose names we are not 
acquainted, mention should here be made of a part of his school, which 
Theodoret (heer. fab. 4, 9, cll. 8) is candid enough to distinguish from the 
master himself. 4, 9 :—Iloaducos (elsewhere also called Polemo) «a! suvov- 
aiaow réyss yeysviiabees noel xpaow rig Oedrnros nat Tov adpeeros. (Hence the 
name Synousiasts given them by Diodorus and Theodoret.) Kel daror d¢ 
tives tx tis Arodwapion ovvayarijs iu ray ovpevav EDacay rareanrvdevers Tod 
nupiov 76 odo. Arc@opee dé edpéures Ey trois éxsivov ovyypay pant Woy mare of 
Mev rovross, of O¢ Exelvors Ypicbnoay. 
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such a view would throw us back on the Gnostic duality of 
Christ. 

Inconsistent with the theory just set forth seems the last 
feature thereof, as reported by Athanasius :—The Word entered 
into a holy man, as into one of the prophets; He Himself, how- 
ever, did not become man when He assumed the body from Mary, 
but Christ was one ; another, the Logos of God, who existed 
before Mary and before the /Kons, and who was the Son of the 
Father. For whence the holy man, into whom the Word en- 
tered, if the said man was nothing more than the Logos, who 
had converted Himself into a man, as to the one aspect of His 
being? The explanation of the discrepancy appears to be the 
following :—That that which we may designate nature in the 
Logos is first distinguished from, and then again combined with, 
that in Him which, in the strict sense, was deity and spirit. In 
the view of the advocates of this theory, the fact of its deriva- 
tion from the Logos seemed to secure the unity of the entire 
Person of Christ; but it is derived from Him in different ways. 
Its physical aspect was the nature of the Logos, converted, 
transformed into a man; the proper deity of the Logos did not 
become man. On the other hand, it gave this man a share in 
itself, in that it animated him spiritually after the manner of 
the prophets. Thus the elements contained in the Logos may, 
in a certain sense, be said to have been in the man Jesus, 
though in a reverse order ;—namely, on the one hand, that 
which in the Logos was merely a potence, to wit, the capability 
of converting Himself into a man, had become in Jesus an ac- 
tuality, and formed the basis of further developments ; and, on 
the other hand, that in the Son of God which was an actuality, 
to wit, the deity, was in Jesus a mere potence or power. Ina 
word, the poles in the conception of the Son changed places, as 
it were, and the result of this change was the incarnation. 

With this theory the assumption of an actual body derived 
from Mary would seem to be incompatible. And, in point of 
fact, the heretics whom Athanasius had in view, notwithstand- 
ing the stress they laid on the concrete humanity of Christ, pro- 
bably did not themselves teach that Jesus had a body derived 
from the substance of Mary.' The same remark may, in all 

1 Ad Epist. 2:—Ovx te Mapias, dan’ éx rigs éuvrod odolas mereroinoty 
favTg capa wadnrov 6 Adyvos. 
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probability, be made regarding the heretics whom Basilius 
attacks." But that such a view must necessarily lead back to 
the long-repudiated Docetism is so very self-evident,” that we 
can understand how efforts might, nay more, must be made, to 
combine the theory referred to with the idea of Christ’s deriv- 
ing His humanity from the substance of Mary. And this we 
find in some of the heretics mentioned by Hilary (see Note 64). 
According to the eleventh canon of the Synod of Sirmium, be- 
sides the form referred to above, according to which, the Word 
converted Himself into flesh, and set forth this flesh out of 
Himself, there existed another, according to which, already ex- 
isting flesh was received or assumed by the Word, in the sense, 
namely, that He converted Himself into the material which He 
found already existing (the Son “demutationem sustinentem 
carnem accepisse”). In a similar manner, Tertullian speaks of 
a twofold possibility in relation to the bodies of the angels who 
appeared in Old Testament times, to wit, that they either gave 
themselves bodies out of themselves, or took them from the 
ether. The latter also may be termed a conversion, in so far 
as the angels constituted the, in itself, foreign material, a form 
of manifestation of themselves, and thus a mode of their own 
existence. Such a doctrine of conversion, however, necessitated 
the giving up of the notion of a humanity whose substance was 
heavenly. This latter theory approached considerably nearer 
the doctrine of the Church; for the Church also held that the 
Logos appropriated from Mary a substance essentially foreign 
to Him, and constituted it a form of His self-manifestation. Its 
advocates, however, probably meant to go further; at all events, 
if their prime aim was to preserve the unity of Christ. That 
they should consent to representing the material taken from 
Mary as something foreign to the Logos, was impossible; their 
only course, therefore, was to lessen the distance between the 
Logos and the humanity, into which He converted Himself, 
either by the enhancement of the human, on the ground of the 
divinity of human nature in general, and consequently of the 
nature of Mary and the material taken from her; or by the 


1 Odpevioy adipeoe torre rév Kupiov raparysyeviae:. Further, they say :— 
ax’ abriy ray bedrnra ro dvbporav diaBxivery reby. Basil. Ep. 65,T. 3, 104 f. 

2 Asis remarked by Athanasius in the Epistle above referred to, and 
by Basilius. 
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depreciation of the Logos. As they do not appear to have 
adopted the former plan, like some later writers, for example, 
in the period of the Reformation, nor to have derived the 
material in Mary, along with the whole of external nature, 
from the nature of the creative Logos, there only remained to 
them the latter alternative—the alternative of approximating 
the Logos to the flesh, on whose full humanity, derived from 
Mary, they were resolved to insist. And accordingly they said, 
—The Logos converted Himself into a form which rendered it 
possible for the growth and sufferings of humanity to pass over 
and pertain to Him without hindrance; and thus what belonged 
to the flesh was able to become in a fuller sense His. When 
He abased Himself, and renounced divine glory and immutabi- 
lity, He acquired the capability of taking up humanity with its 
affections into Himself, and constituting it a part of His own 
beifg. On this view of the matter, the body must evidently be 
regarded as the main feature of the humanity of Christ; and 
the divine Logos alone is the soul or centre; as Apollinaris 
taught afterwards. Another view of the matter of a more 
Ebionitical character we have already noticed above (see Note 
64; Hilarius, de Trin. 10, 18, 20, 21). It also takes its start 
with the idea of the conversion of the Logos, in its endeavours 
to diminish the distance between the divine and human natures; 
but succeeds better in showing that Christ’s body and soul were 
of like substance with us, than in demonstrating the unity of the 
two natures. The reason whereof was, that they derived the 
body and soul of Christ from the Adamitic humanity, and re- 
duced the Logos to the rank of a potence animating the man 
Jesus. But, as Athanasius frequently remarked, every theory 
of conversion must end in Ebionism, if it follow out its prin- 
ciples to their legitimate results, and say,—The Logos who con- 
verted Himself into man ceased thereby to be Logos, ceased to 
be what He was. For then, in fact, nothing remains but the 
holy man Jesus; and instead of an union of the divine and 
human natures in the incarnation, we have the absorption of the 
former in the latter. The Ebionism thus arrived at is different 
indeed from the old, rigid, dialectical form thereof ; it brings the 
divine and human aspects into flux, but without being able to 
combine their unity with their distinction. The man who was 
brought into existence by the conversion of the Logos into a 
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man, may be converted again into God ; in such a manner, how- 
ever, that the humanity then ceases to exist. In each we dis- 
cover the presentiment of its union with the other, but not of 
that unity which, by preserving the distinctive characteristics of 
each aspect, does equal justice to both. On the contrary, it is 
such, that now the one and then the other aspect suffers. When 
it was the turn of the humanity, the deity was excluded; and 
when it was the turn of the deity, the humanity was excluded. 
The aspect which at one time excludes, is afterwards punished 
by being itself excluded; but this punishment of error is not 
identical with the truth. A system which does nothing but 
alternate between two extremes, inclining first to Ebionism, and 
then to Docetism, cannot lay claim to being the truth, which is 
fixed and abiding; for truth, instead of substituting the one 
error for the other, must exclude both, and this is only possible 
if the truth contained in the two extremes is combined to form 
ahigher unity. It is this higher unity which minds that had 
arrived at the stage of vacillation just mentioned were already 
seeking ; and this is the explanation of the frequent occurrence 
at this time of theories which had had a partial existence before; 
for now the day was approaching when the intellect of the 
Church must apply itself to the task of combining in unity the 
two aspects of the Person of Christ. (Note 65.) 

The theories just considered, which, as in the third century, 
were only set forth in rough outline, and which inclined back- 
wards, now to Ebionism, and then to Gnosticism, acquired in the 
hands of Apollinaris a new form, characterized by greater refine- 
ment and greater freedom from the old heretical excrescences. 

To take our start with the antagonistic element which de- 
termined the form of his system :—it was not the doctrine of 
the Church with which he felt himself in conflict; but, from 
the state of the Church’s Christology in his day, there is every 
reason for judging that he believed himself to be in harmony 
with its spirit and meaning, and desired to express himself as it 
required. The element to which he felt himself in antagonism 
was rather, in the first instance, Arianism; and Arianism con- 
ditioned the form assumed by his ideas and expressions. We 
know what a high significance Arianism attached to the posi- 
tion, —The Son of God is mutable, is a tpertov, which was able 
to be either good or evil, and which decided for the good by a 
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free act of will. This position, ascribing as it did freedom of 
choice to the Logos also, and thus subjecting Him to the laws 
of a finite development, set the seal to His finitude, and gave 
such predominance to the moral over the religious point of 
view, that we may fairly regard it as the central feature of the 
Arian polemic against the doctrine of the Church. We can, 
therefore, easily understand that the speculative mind and re- 
ligious soul of a man like Apollinaris, must feel itself intensely 
revolted thereby. 

Still, the objection felt to the position by Apollinaris must 
have been of quite a different character from that felt by those 
Church teachers who devoted almost exclusive attention to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and little or none to Christology. Not 
that the principle was more objectionable in his eyes than in 
the eyes of the other teachers of the Church, because it en- 
dangered the doctrine of the Trinity, which he also entertained ; 
but he saw more clearly than the rest its Christological conse- 
quences. If in Christ everything depended on the free will of 
a finite being, redemption is not a divine work at all, but a 
finite being made himself redeemer by his own free act. On 
this supposition, He who is termed Redeemer rather shows us 
how it is possible for a finite being to redeem himself than re- 
deems us; the redemption of Christ Himself becomes vacillating 
and uncertain ; nay more, no such thing as a Christology can 
exist, for a Christology necessarily presupposes the presence 
and action of God in Christ. 

Hence the point against which Apollinaris directed his chief 
arguments was the tpemrdv, or the idea of freedom of choice in 
Christology. One might readily suppose that he must exclude 
freedom of choice from the higher nature of Christ; but why 
did he not concede it to His humanity ? The other teachers of 
the Church, also, were reserved in relation to this, as yet little 
considered, point (see above, pages 350 f.); the more naturally, 
therefore, could Apollinaris follow out the inclination he felt, to 
exclude every trace of the tperrov from this person. He had, 
moreover, really the strongest occasion for doing so in the cir- 
cumstance, that his aim was to construct a Christology on the 
basis of the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity. He was the first 
who endeavoured to turn to account for Christology the results 
attained in connection with the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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With the greatest decision he takes his start from the prin- 
ciple, that the higher element in Christ must be conceived, not 
as a mere power, but as an hypostasis, as an independent dzro- 
xejwevov. An incarnation has not taken place at all, if the 
Logos was present in Jesus merely in the form of an animating 
power, as in the prophets, or if He merely joined Himself on 
to a perfect and personal man. For, on the former supposition, 
He merely worked, He did not personally dwell, in the man 
Jesus; on the second supposition, the Logos can, it is true, be 
more correctly said to have been present in Jesus. At the 
same time, inasmuch as He is omnipresent, and we live and 
move in Him, nothing specific is left for Christ; and we can 
no more speak of an incarnation in this case, than we can de- 
scribe His omnipresence as an incarnation. (Note 66.) 

Christ must be one person ; He cannot have merely assumed, 
He must have become, man. If the divine, the Logos, dwelt 
personally in Him, there cannot have been a second human 
person in Him; for in that case Christ must have been a mon- 
strosity, rather than an unity.’ If the humanity of Christ also 
possessed its own living, spiritual centre, we should have to 
attribute to Him two wills; and as freedom of choice pertains 
essentially to the human centre, we should be driven to assume 
the existence of an immutable will (that of the Logos) and a 
mutable will (that of the man Jesus), in one and the same sub- 
ject. Such a result can only be avoided by denying to Christ 
the human vovs or the human zvedua, in which freedom of 
choice has its seat; not, however, as though this person had no 
vovs whatever, but the Logos constituted Himself the human vots 
in Him. By thus excluding vods and the tpemrov, he supposed 
that he had not merely laid a firm basis for the unity of Christ’s 
person, but also that the way was cleared for a specific and per- 
sonal indwelling of the Logos, and, as a natural consequence, for 
the acknowledgment of the full reality of the incarnation. 

The principle that, on the assumption of an usual human 
vovs, the incarnation would be an impossibility; and that, on 
the other hand, if we deny a human vods to Christ, the Logos 

1L. cc. 49, p. 257: Ei 62 queic peev éx rpiav (compare c. 36, 46, p. 
248; c. 48, pp. 254 £.) adrds 32 ix recocpuv, avn dvdpwros dan cevOpamddcos. 
Unless, says he, this person is half man and half God, which would be no 
unity, but a monster, like a tpayéAuQos, wsvérreevpos, xévravpas, immtraQos. 
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as He is in the Father, first attains a personal existence in the 
man Jesus, His incarnation can be acknowledged to have been 
a reality,—Apollinaris establishes in the various ways. 

In his work entitled, “Proof of the Divine Incarnation in 
the Image of Man,” he says (compare Gregor. Antirrhet. adv. 
Apollinar. c. 6): Paul of Samosata, Marcellus, Photinus, re- 
present Christ as a man in whom God was, as a God-animated 
man, dvOpwrros évOeos. He is not, however, a man of the earth ; 
but it is testified of Him, that He came down from heaven, the 
Son of man. He is the man who came down from heaven, 
although in another respect He was born of Mary. Christ 
must not be described as a man who carried God within Him- 
self (é@cov), as though one being had been in another, different 
being; but the Christ who was incarnate in human flesh, had 
God for His mvedpua, had God in Himself as His vods (p. 143: 
Kerctov, &vbcov dvOpwmov pu} reyes tov Xprorov, Oedv éyovra 
év éavt@ ds addov év A\K@—TOv capxabérvta TH avOpworivy 
capkt Tov Xpiorov év Eavtd Ocov 70 wvedpa tod7 Eats Tov vodv 
éyewv)." If, alongside of God, who even in Himself is vods, 
there was also a human voids in Christ, the work of incarnation 
was not at all accomplished in Him (1. c.: Ei peta tod Ocod, 
gyow, vod dvros Kal avOpwHrwos vods tv év Xpiot@, ove dpa 
ériteneirat év adTd TO THs capK@cews Epyov; c. 38, p. 220); 
for, in that case, the man must have remained by himself, and 
God also by Himself. We should then have two persons 
(xpécwra), God and the man assumed by Him (c. 35).’ If 
the divine vods was not in Him in the flesh, He was merely the 
wisdom which enlightens the spirit of man; and, inasmuch as 
this wisdom dwells in all men, the advent of Christ was not the 
dwelling of God amongst us, but simply the birth of an ordi- 
nary man (c. 36, p. 215). C. 43, p. 287: “If he who receives 


1 Compare, further, c. 9, p. 142: To 34 rveiua, rovr’ tors rév voov Osdv 
tay 6 Xprords pera Puxiis nel capearos eixéras dvdowmos && ovpovod Agyeras. 
C. 7, p. 137: sds wer Qnot, TH Tvevpers, TH coeprabivrs, dvdparos 6 TH Ux6 
To Osov, rpocrnPocion ceepxl. 

2 Avo rptoure réyouor (our antagonists) rév Occv, xal rev rapa Oxoid 
rpoarnQbevra e&vbpaxov. On the contrary, we ought rather to speak of the 
aeepxabels, who obx Erepds tots wapd tov doaperov, but the same xed épolacw 
nustipos tv caput Cayc. The passage, c. 36, p. 215, see Note 66.—C. 43, p. 
237: El 6 Oscv deaeevos Oeds tariy &Andivds, worrot dy elev Geol, éxesd9 ToAAOl 
dévovroes tov Osdy. 
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God into himself is very God, there must be many Gods, for 
many receive God into themselves;” consequently, no specific 
dignity can be assigned to Christ. If the perfect God was 
united with a perfect man, there must have been two. Where- 
fore, the human race could not be saved by the assumption of 
the vods and of the whole man, but solely by the assumption of 
the cap& (ote dpa odterar 76 dvOpwrwwov yévos 80° dvariprews 
vod Kal dou avOpwrov, add Sud Tpoormprpens capkds. Kal 
yap et avOpdr@ terelo cuvipOn Oeds rédrevos, S00 dv Foav. 
Compare c. 34, 35). Gregory of Nyssa replied, indeed (c. 89), 
How can the imperfect, the cap£, combine with its antithesis 
(the Logos) to form an unity? or the perfect in union with 
the imperfect rather forms a Dyad, a Dualism. Why does the 
divine vods shut out the human? But Apollinaris had already 
given a reply (c. 40). Because the human is a vods tpemrrés, 
mutable in virtue of its freedom of choice; whereas the divine 
is immutable. But the work of redemption demanded for its 
accomplishment an immutable spirit, which would not succumb 
to the flesh, by reason of the weakness of its knowledge; but 
which would be able harmoniously to accommodate and annex 
the flesh to itself without violence. He cannot save the world 
who is himself subject to the universal corruption of men; no 
one can break the curse of sin who is not essentially a sinless 
man (c. 51). Now, men generally, and angels, are free to 
choose; and for beings endowed with freedom of choice to be 
no longer free to choose, is destruction. The Redeemer, there- 
fore, could not share freedom of choice, accessible as it is to 
evil; nay more, this freedom of choice must not be supposed to 
have existed, and to have then been annihilated by the Logos, 
for no nature is destroyed by Him who created it. This man 
was rather destitute of freedom of choice from the very begin- 
ning. And, notwithstanding this lack, He was man. Man 
consists of three elements,—flesh, soul, and spirit (vois, c. 8, p. 
141; ¢. 46, p. 248); in proof of which, he appeals to 1 Thess. 
v. 23. But Christ also consisted of three elements,—zvedyua, 
apuyn, and cdpua (Note 67). He did not, of course, derive His 
avedua from men; nor was it fitting that He should do so; for 
then He would not have been the second Adam from heaven, 
but like the earthly Adam. If the man from heaven had been 
in all things like us who are earthly, even to the possession of 
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the same avedya as we the xoixol, He would not have been the 
heavenly man, but rather the mere lodging-place, the receptacle 
(Soyefov) of the heavenly God. Of the Church teachers, some 
supposed the souls of men to be a direct creation, and not to be 
derived from the race (compare Hilarius, de Trin. 10, 20). 
Were this to be accepted as true, connection of blood with the 
race must be concluded to be unnecessary to the truth of the 
humanity of the soul; all that is necessary is, that it should 
proceed from God. ‘Taking his stand on this principle, Apol- 
linaris might have argued,—Christ cannot be fairly said to 
belong to a different genus from other men, because the Logos 
became His vods; for all souls proceed directly forth from God, 
and are not derived from the race. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have adopted this course (compare Hilar. ed. Maurin. 
p- 1047, Not. e). According to Nemesius, he held that souls 
are generated by souls, as bodies are generated by bodies. But 
this idea also presented to him a new outlet, nay more, a new 
argument for his theory. That which arises in the way of pro- 
pagation, is not in the full sense veda, but merely soul; Adam 
became a living soul, but he lacked vedua, which was first 
brought to him by Christ, the Man from heaven. What Adam 
did not possess, he was naturally unable to propagate. Now, 
although the creation of man did not attain completion till the 
divine veda assumed the highest place, the hegemony in 
him,—for the first time in Christ, through the incarnation, 
when the Logos became the vods or wvedua of the individual 
man Jesus; afterwards in believers, who become by grace 
what He was by birth;—Jesus, possessed as He was of body 
and soul, was a man, even apart from the wvedua; for no one 
hesitates to call Adam a man, notwithstanding he was not yet 
endowed with spirit, but was merely a living soul (puyy Saca, 
c. 12). Apollinaris appears to have thought that, with the 
incarnation and regeneration, a new third element was super- 
added, without which man is not quite complete; for, to the 
full idea of man belong three elements, although it is right to 
term him man even before the addition of the third element. 
According to this theory, therefore, those who lived prior 
to Christ, or who now live out of Him, are not yet actual 
persons, but mere generic beings, individuals who stand in the 
relation of accidents to the genus that produces them. First, 
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when a higher element than that which the kind can bestow 
unites itself with them, and constitutes itself the central-point 
of their essence, do they become persons; and then every other 
part of their being stands in the relation to the higher element 
(the sw dvOpwios) of the subject to the ruler. The inner 
man becomes the kernel of the essence; the outward man, on 
the contrary, is something almost accidental, merely determined 
by the inner man. In Christ, the Logos assumed the place of 
the inner man.’ Whereas in Adam there was at the very 
utmost a vods, which was the servant of the cap£, and was 
compelled to make the flesh its content, but never passed out of 
its potential and impotent existence to actuality and dominion ; 
in Christ, on the contrary, because the Logos was His voids, 
there came an all-prevailing holy principle. No evil thought 
could arise in the inner being of Christ; however seductive the 
flesh might be, it found a ruler instead of a response, in the 
vovs of Christ. But if Christ never had even an evil thought, 
and if His spirit never carried an evil thought into execution 
by means of the body, sin found no place in Him, however 
strongly the flesh, with its yuy7, may have been opposed to the 
vous. For only that can be called evil in which the vods takes 
part (Athan. c. Ap. 1, 2)? 

From what has been advanced, we may see that Apollinaris 
might without hesitation have designated Christ a composite 
person (cvvGerov), after the example of the Church ;° save that 
he most decidedly protested against representing the factors as 
anything else but elements of the one, indivisible person: a com- 
position of the person out of two persons, to which the opinion 
of many of the teachers of the Church seemed to lead, he felt 
compelled entirely to repudiate. To his mind also, the duality 
of the ¢iceus,—if the picess are to be conceived as complete,— 
was equivalent to a duality of mpocwma. For if Christ’s hu- 
man nature had a vods and an adrefovctov like other men from 
Adam, according to Apollinaris, it was an independent zpo- 


1 Ath. c. Apoll. 1,2: Avr) rod goudbev tv quiv dvdparov vods Eroupeviog 
ty Xpire do yop cpyaving xévpnrast oxnpeats TH wEpiexovts’ ob yap oldvre Hy 
tinrcsov dvdpwmrov wvrav vyévecdas. Avo rércioe Ev yeverdas ov Svvarcu. 

2 Compare Gregor. 1. c. p. 273, c. 55; Athan. c. Ap. 1, 2. 

3 But still he only believed in w/a Quarts ovyderos. Compare A. Mai 7, 
301 f. 
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owrov. For this reason, he deemed it necessary to refuse con- 
ceding even a duality of ¢uceis. We see, therefore, that the 
favourite phrase of the later Synousiasts, w/a pious Oeod Aoyov 
cecapxapévn, belonged to him also as to its sense. On the other 
hand, the preceding exposition shows that it could occasion him no 
difficulty to represent the humanity of Christ (c@ya and wuy7 
without vots) as something appropriated from Mary, to designate 
it éaietntov.' To teacha conversion of the deity into humanity 
and its tpemrov, could by no means be his intention ; for the very 
obvious reason, that in order to avoid the tpemrdv, and to secure 
unalterable virtue and wisdom (vovx7) for this man, he repre- 
sented the Logos as his vods. By doing so, he would unneces- 
sarily have posited the very thing which he had made every 
effort to avoid. Without giving up His being and undergoing 
conversion, God cannot become man, says he, save in the 
sense of His taking the place of the vods in the man (Jesus).” 

The features hitherto mentioned, give us, however, but a 
superficial view of the theory of Apollinaris. Were that all, the 
charge of teaching a Christ who does not at all belong to our 
genus or class of beings, repeatedly brought against him by 
Gregory of Nyssa, would be, without any restriction, well 
founded. For in the case of men, the new divine principle con- 
nects itself with a vods which is human, although it may be 
merely an impotent or subject potence until the wvedua comes, 
which proceeds from Christ : in the case of Christ, on the con- 
trary, no trace whatever of vods would appear to have been de- 
rived from the humanity. On this supposition, the charge of 
positing as one, things which are two and cannot be one, brought 
by Apollinaris against the doctrine of the Church, would recoil 
upon himself; for the humanity which he attributes to Christ 
is something external to the personal centre therein, like a gar- 
ment, or like the house in which any one dwells. In point of 
fact, although he saw that to represent the human as the mere 

1 Compare Gregor. 1. c. p. 230; p. 222, ¢. 29; p. 207, c. 34; p. 240, 
c. 44. 

2 Tas, Qnot, Osdg dvOpwmos yiveroet, poh wereBanbels chard rod elves Oeds, ef 
Leh vous év dvOpare xertorn, 1. c. c. 56, p. 277. Both Theodoret (see above, 
page 355, note) and Epiphanius discharge him of intending to teach such 
a conversion, as also of the doctrine of a heavenly cdéoZ. Athanasius also 


(c. Apol. 1, 2) speaks of the different theories which had been worked out 
relatively to this point. 
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Soyelov of the Logos did not exhaust the idea of the incarna- 
tion; notwithstanding, further, that he frequently condemns 
the dvOpwros évOeos as a meagre representation, the propositions 
adduced above do not give us anything more than the notion 
of a God present in a human shell, unquestionably impersonal ; 
which is very far from an incarnation, and is rather a mere 
theophany. We must, however, at the same time, not forget to 
mention that the Church teachers of his day had not really ad- 
vanced any further.’ They were even undecided whether the man 
Jesus, so far as a human soul is to be attributed to Him, ought 
not to be conceived as personal by Himself ; in which case, seeing 
that the Logos could only influence Jesus from without, either 
Christ must have been a double person (whose unity falls more 
into the subject and its presuppositions than into the object),? or 
God was not present in Him in any specific sense; and consis- 
tently they ought to have gone back from the idea of a theophany 
as far as Ebionism (compare A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 7, 20 a). 

But what makes the theory of Apollinaris specially interest- 
ing, is the mode in which he overcomes this difficulty, in which 
he represents the composite person as an indivisible unity, and 
in which he aims at assigning to the Logos, as the substitute for 
the human vods, not an external and foreign position, but one 
which constitutes Him the truth of the humanity, and gives 
His incarnation its reality. 

“The humanity of Christ,” says he, “is that which is moved, 
the deity is the mover; the former, which was not a perfect 
living being by itself, in order that it might be a complete being, 
was compounded to an unity, was conjoined with its hegemoni- 
cal principle. It was united with, and made part of, the hege- 
monical principle from heaven, as to its passivity ; and it in turn 
received the divine, which was constituted its own, as to its 


1 The less can we be surprised to find Apollinaris sometimes using also , 
the simile—Humanity was the temple of the Logos. A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 7, 
208. John does not say that the Logos became oap% and Quy, dddveroy 
wyetp Bv0 vospel, nal Ocryrined ev rh ckpnce xeeroineiv, tye yo TO Erepov xara tod 
érépov cyriorparsunras dich TH oiuelas AsAjaews xeel evepysias. The Logos, 
therefore, assumed, not a human soul, but merely Abraham's seed, rev yap 
rou cdparos Iyood vacv wpodiéyparev 6 drpuxoc, nal dvovc, xal aderrs rod 
Soropavros veaeds. 

2 Deren Einheit schon mehr in das Subject und seine Voraussetzungen, 
als in das Object fallt. 
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activity. And so one living being was formed of the moved 
and the mover, and not two beings; nor one being out of two 
complete, self-moved beings.” In the Holy Scriptures, we find 
no separation whatever made between the Logos and His hu- 
manity; but it is one being, one hypostasis, and one activity 
(Ovsdeula Staipecis Tod A6you Kal THs capKos adtod év Tals 
Oelats ypadais GAN éort pla picts, pia trdoracts, pia évépyera ; 
A. Mai l.c. p. 73). A disciple of Apollinaris, Julian, writes 
to another, Polemon, as follows:*—‘“ Alone, and for the first 
time, did our father Apollinaris give utterance to, and clear up, 
the mystery hidden from all; to wit, that Christ became one 
being and a composite nature, constituted out of the moveable 
and the immoveable; which nature alone, moved by the one will, 
by one activity accomplished the miracles and the sufferings.” 
Apollinaris himself also was very well aware that the Church 
teachers of his time made too light of Christology, and he set 
for himself a higher and truer goal, in that he aimed at attain- 
ing a living intuition of the unity of this person, and at an 
understanding of how the same subject can be designated both 
God and man; whereas (as he objects) the teachers of the 
Church contented themselves with merely saying what belonged 
to a complete humanity, and what to a complete deity, but 
troubled themselves little with the question of how the two can 
become one person. And yet this question was just the prin- 
cipal thing; for unless it be answered, the incarnation cannot 
be shown to have really happened, and all previous labour has 
been in vain. They who, under the cloak of faith, take up a 


1 A. Mai, Coll. Nov. 7, 301 :—Hoadp trepoxiviros ovow ravrag bre rob 
xivouvros nal dyovtos, Croids wore dy ein rodro* xeel obu evrerds obow Cauv &@’ 
Eaurijs, bAN’ sig ro ryevecdas Caov evrends ovurederévn apdc Evornra TO Ayspeovlnd 
auvnrder, xl ovveriOn rpos TO ovpavioy qyseeovindy, tZosewsion avr nerd TO 
wadnrinoy Eavrins, nel AcBovaw ro Ociov olxesabev auTH nora TO Evepyntiney® 
otra vyolp Ev Ciov x xivovpeévov xeel xivqtixod cvvisrato, xal ob dv0, y ex d¥0 Te- 
Aslay nal ebroxivyray’ didmep dvbpuros ev Erepdv cr Caov xpos Osdv, xael ov Osés, 
erred dovros Ocod, xdev obpaviay 4 ris dUvepets, doattws Exes" dps dé, Oxod ootpe 
ryevowenn, Cady tors pera reire cvutedcion tic wlio Duar. 

2 A. Mail. c. p. 70 :—Ex xiurinod nol dxivnrod, tvepynrinod re nal wal 
Onrixod, tov Xpsordv elvees, pelav ovatoev xccl Qvow ovvderov, évi re noel movov 
zwovpevny Oernwore nal pig ivepysle ta Te beduara wemomntvos nal red TaOny 
uovos xal mparros 6 wernp nuday Amorivepios EGbiyEuro, To xexpuymevov waas 
xaraQurioos pevornpiov 
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position, with which the incarnation is as good as incompatible, 
are chargeable with entertaining ante-Christian views, either of 
an heathenish or of a Jewish kind. But such a position is taken 
up by those who teach two self-moving (adtoxivyta) beings, a 
twofold vods, a twofold will; for these can never be made one. 
(Note 68.) The human aspect of Christ must rather be so 
conceived, that it shall of itself point to the divine as its comple- 
ment, and not be represented as a perfect thing, standing side 
by side with another perfect thing. Consequently, the only 
satisfactory course is to represent the divine as the active ele- 
ment, the human as that which is moved by the hegemonic 
divine principle, not as moving itself. In this way, he consi- 
dered, we can understand that the two together first constituted 
the one person. For that which is moved presupposes, and of 
itself suggests, that which moves; and, on the other hand, the 
divine that moves would continue shut up in itself, a lifeless 
principle, if it did not display its motive power on something 
that is moved; indeed, without an object moved, the Logos 
would have no organ by which to manifest Himself.’ Mover 
and moved are correlative ideas: a mover is inconceivable with- 
out a moved ; and vice versa, a moved is inconceivable without 
a mover; and so, deity and humanity, as belonging in this re- 
spect inwardly to each other, combined to constitute one actual, 
indivisible divine-human life. , 

Apollinaris, however, endeavoured to gain a still more com- 
plete conception of this personal unity. It is true, he repre- 
sented the humanity of Christ, considered by itself and apart 
from the Unio, as an imperfect being ; but the deity which took 
the place of the soul and of the human vods, was not something 
alien to the human essence ; but the human essence, which tends, 
as it'were, towards the perfection of itself in the form of a per- 
son, acquired it for its own: and, in like manner, the Logos made 
the human His own, constituted it a determination of Himself. 
As it is an imperfect description to say,—I have, or am the 
vehicle and bearer of a body or a soul, seeing that the connec- 
tion of the two with my essence is not accurately expressed till 


1 He designates humanity an organ, A. Mail. c. 302, and p. 20 b. :— 
"Opyavoy nal ro xoiwouy (1. xevodv) wicev weQunev ciworerciv rip évépysiav @ dé 
fle 4 evépysroe, pole nol 4 obaie’ pole dpa yeyouey adale TOU Adyou xal tig 
cepxoc. (From his work against Diodorus.) 
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having is supplanted by being; Apollinaris felt that merely to 
speak of God bearing a man in Himself, or of God having a 
man as His organ or husk, was not to do justice to the idea of 
the incarnation. Accordingly, his aim was to show that each 
of the two, humanity and deity, stood in the position of a deter- 
mination of the being of the other, both belonging together. 
In these genuinely speculative efforts, he was guided by the 
most important practical and religious interests. “If there was 
in Christ one being and another being, unity and sameness of 
worship must be condemned ; for the Creator and the creature, 
God and man, may not be worshipped after the like fashion. 
But the worship paid to Christ is one, and therefore God and 
man are included under one and the same name. Consequently, 
we must not say that in Christ there were two essences, God 
and man; but one undivided being, constituted by God’s con- 
junction of Himself with an human body.’ And as it would 
involve the division and destruction of the object of Christianity, 
the Person of Christ, to maintain that He ought to be worshipped 
as to one aspect of His being, and not as to the other (which we 
certainly must maintain, if the humanity were not in some way 
or other a momentum of the deity); so also would it involve the 
breaking up of the unity of His own consciousness (A. Mai 7, 
301). ’Addvarov, Tov adTov Kal mpooKuvyTov éavTov eidévat Kat 
pn. ’Advvarov dpa Tov adrov elvar Ocov Te Kal dvOpwrrov e£ odo- 
KAnpov, ANN év povdrnts cuykpadrou pices Oeixis cecapKoperns. 
Further, the idea of the incarnation is weakened, and we fall 
back into long-repudiated heresies, if we teach merely an activity 
(évépyeva) of the Logos in a complete man, instead of teach- 
ing that an human element formed part of the Logos Himself.’ 


1 A. Mar. 1. ¢. 16:—"Aaans xal daans ovals pelo elves noel ray avriy 
pooxuynow cbeirov, Touréoriy woinrod xoel roimparos, Osov noel avdporov. 
Mia 82 4 rpooxvyqars rod Xprorod nel xara rodro dv r@ Evl dvopeeers vosireet Oxds 
noel dvOpwrros. Obx dpa &rryn xal darn ovola Osce nal dvdpurros arra pice 
xara cuvbecwy Qsod repos capen evbpamiwoy. Compare ibid. the fragment from 
the letter to Jovian. 

2 A. Mai l. c. p. 20:—Tad cada tanrsypéve nol moarynoopelas ennexn- 
puypedve viv mar avaveovabal tives Eximexeiphxeceas, xeel rov 2E obpavor dev- 
repov dvbparrov weepadedoptvoy oad rav a&moatéawy tx vis dvOpwroy sivas olov 
xov mporepov BraoPnwovor, to avdparrivoy rod Adyou els Evépryeray ray ev dvdpore 
psraBaarrovres. (From the work of Apollinaris entitled, rep rats belas oap- 
xaoeas, C. 12.) 
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Finally—and this he deemed of chief importance—a perfect 
union of the divine and human appeared to him indispensably 
necessary to the accomplishment of the redemptive work of 
Christ." Against the doctrine of the Church he brought the 
charge of having merely human sufferings in the sufferings of 
Christ ; remarking, that the death of a man could not be the 
death of death (Greg. Antirrhet. c. 51, pp. 263 ff.). Gregory 
saw clearly enough the importance of the objection, and sought 
to show that the Logos was truly humbled and truly took part 
in sufferings ; but all he really succeeded in doing, was to repre- 
sent Christ as reckoning to Himself the sufferings which, strictly 
speaking, belonged solely to His humanity, on the ground of the 
humanity belonging to His person. Apollinaris, on the contrary, 
maintained that the unity of the Person of Christ was not 
secured, unless we can say,—Our God was crucified, and man 
is exalted to the right hand of God: the Son of Man was from 
heaven, and the Son of God was born of a woman (Greg. Nyss. 
Antirrh. c. 6; A. Mai 7, p. 73 :—"Lovdaior 76 cha otavpobévres 
(leg. cravpdcavtes) Ocov éotavpwcav). And the work of unit- 
ing God and man is first accomplished when God puts Himself 
completely in the place of humanity, and man is exalted to God. 

But how does he bring the two together? We have already 
remarked, that whilst representing the humanity of Christ as 
imperfect apart from the incarnation, he refuses to allow that, 
on this ground, the humanity contained in the Person of Christ 
. was imperfect; for the Logos, so far from being foreign to, con- 
stitutes rather the proper perfection of, the fanantie This he 
expresses as follows,—The avedua in Christ was human mvedpa, 
although divine (c. 27). Nay more, he says also, the divine 
mvedua or the Logos, which in Christ was human zvedua, was 
eternal, and existed before the incarnation. The Logos must 
therefore have existed as man also, prior to the incarnation, and 
His deity was in itself man from the very beginning. Gregory 
took the words to mean, that Apollinaris held the flesh of Christ 


1 Greg. Nyss. Antirrhet. p. 131 ff., c. 5. His entire aim in the aoyo- 
ypeQ@ie on the incarnation is to show,—re @vyrqy Tov povoyevods viod ray 
borate, xa ody) rp dvdpamive ro webos SEL ccabos, cArL tHy dxady noel dver- 
Rolarov Drow apis wadovg merovalav &arosabqvesr.—C. 27: The doctrine of 
the Church allows Him who was crucified nothing divine in His own nature, 
not even the best, that is, rvedua. C. 26, p. 185; c. 54, p. 271. 
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to be eternal; and inasmuch as he, notwithstanding, represented 
Mary as the mother of Christ, therefore, concludes Gregory, 
he must have conceived Mary also to be eternal. He posits 
coarse composite matter as eternal. But Apollinaris never 
taught this; nowhere did he assume an heavenly humanity in 
this sense. But he viewed the wvedpya or the Logos in Christ 
as the eternal humanity ;! probably on the ground of His 
being the archetype of universal humanity. To him the Logos 
was both God and archetypal man; and that in the sense of 
His having been eternally destined to become man, in an his- 
torical form. The Logos thus revealed that which had been 
latent in His nature from the very beginning.” It is possible 
that, in his mind, he connected therewith the Platonic doctrine 
of a xoopos vontos, in which the archetypes (e/6n) of all things 
are ideally or potentially contained, though as yet by no means 
possessed of phenomenal, external actuality 3; hence also the in- 
carnation of the Logos. Of this tendency are undoubtedly the 
words attributed to him by Gregory, ovpavicv tu capxds eldos 
avamatret Tept TO Oeiov (c. 42, p. 234, compare c. 6); which, 
however, cannot by any means have been already the principle 
of the material element of the humanity of Christ, but merely 
the form or plastic power. At all events, regarding the Logos as 
he did, not as something foreign to, but as the truth of, the hu- 
manity itself, he was able to say,—The primal grounds of the 
incarnation lay, not in the Virgin,’ but in the eternal Logos 


1P. 149, c. 13:—Tlpovrcpyes, Qnolv, 6 kvdpwmos Xpiords, ody, we érépov 
dyrog weep witdv Tov wvEvparos, TodT Lott TOU Osov, HAN ws ro Kupiov éy tH 
tov beavdpamrov Qvoes bsiov wuedparos dvroc. He existed as a man po ris 
Davepacens, to wit, ciriy Tod viod becrntee && dpxng dv bpamrov elves, that is, in 
Himself, in essence, but not in appearance. 

20. 14 —Omep 4 qv cH Puoet, rovro EQevepidn viv. OC. 15, p. 154: Td 
Acvdcvov beiov xarce Duow dv, Toro TH THs ever bpamnaewg EDavepiobn nolan 
Compare below, page 372, and notes. 

3°H dela cctpxwors ob rhv dpxny dad cits wapdévoy zoxev, c. 15, p. 153. 
But he cannot have added,—the humanity of Christ, which existed from 
the beginning, before Abraham and the creation rosavrn wdurus qv, ole ToIs 
peadyreais Ewparo oreppe. However strongly Apollinaris may have expressed 
the identity of the eternal sito of Christ, in the central-point of the xéopos 
vonros, he cannot have transferred the earthly corporeality of Christ to 
heaven ; for otherwise the xéojos vonrés would have been «iadyrcs and not 
vonrés. That he did not hold the humanity out of Mary to be eternal, we 
shall show hereafter (see page 373 ff.). 
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Himself, who, by His essential nature, is the eternal archetype 
of humanity, and bears within Himself the potence of a real 
incarnation. The divine nature is humanity (1 Oela dious capt 
éori, c. 18, p. 163); of the man in Christ, he says—He was the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and in Him the essence of God 
acquired a form.’ His humanity was of one substance with 
God (cuoovetos, svuduros)? prior to the birth on earth, yea, 
prior to the universe, and was the companion of God (c. 28).. 
Now, although, fixing our eye on the latent potence of incarna- 
tion, humanity was far from being something merely accessory 
in relation to God (émixrnrov, émvywopevor), seeing that it be- 
longed to the eternal idea of the Logos; and although, further, 
humanity, as realized in the unity of the Person of Christ, can- 
not be termed accessory, and is therefore cvvovotwpévn, ovp- 
gutos (c. 17, p. 160) with the deity; we may still say, the 
equality of Jesus Christ with the Father was eternal, and pre- 
ceded the incarnation, but His resemblance to men is something 
superadded.? For the rest, believing as he did the humanity 
of Christ to be essentially one with the Logos, Apollinaris was 
in a far different position from the Church teachers of his time 
for providing for the eternal continuance of the humanity ; and 
of his superior facilities in this respect, he was well aware. For 
him there was no necessity, indeed no reason, for allowing the 
humanity to disappear in the Logos, whether by conversion or 
absorption into the divine glory; for he deemed it to be a de- 
termination of the Logos coeternal with the Logos Himself. 
On the other hand, the more strongly the Church teachers 
were compelled to feel that they had not taken sufficient care 


10.19, p. 164 :—Tev dvbpwmon elves ring rod Ocov I0Ens dwavyacuo, xi 
éy TH oupuive OsQ ray Tov Osov vroaraow yopaxtnpilecdas. 

? C. 18:—God designates (Zech. xiii. 7) the Shepherd whom the sword 
strikes, dvdpx ovy@vacy wov; which Apollinaris refers to the humanity 
of Christ. P.161:—'Eors 3¢ ey rovrosg xaraQaves, ors aitos 6 dvdpwros 6 
AaAnous Quiv rob Tov weerpos, Oss goers woinrhs Tav aiavav, amwavycopec O6Ene, 
Kecpenrip ths Vrooraceas avrov, are dn TH (Dig wvevucrs Oxds dy nal ob Oedv 
iyav év Eavrp erepov wap wbrov, cirdc 6 Oi’ Ewurod, rovréers dice THs cupucs 
xabeeplocs xdoov &waptiay. Oompare c. 28. 

30. 17, p. 160 :—Odx éaixrnros (as, for example, Eustathius had said) 
éxl ri evepyeote yivero y oobpE rH Oecrnti, AAA cvvovatapévn zal avuQuros. 
C. 21:—Id0d rod adrod "Inood Xpsorod 4 pos wartpa iccrns rpovwdpyovcn, 
4 mpes cievdpwarovs Omoserns Exiyivoyeévn. Compare p. 231, c. 41. 
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to secure the unity of the Person of Christ prior to His exalta- 
tion, the greater prominence they gave it at the termination ; 
so that, in fact, they frequently fell out of Dualism into a false 
identification (Note 69). They regarded Christ, indeed, as a 
man, but neither before nor subsequently to the time of His 
earthly sojourn: consequently, the incarnation was reduced, 
in their hands, to a theophany of a somewhat longer continu- 
ance. It is true, the God-manhood is represented as continuing 
in that glorifying consummation of humanity which took place 
at the end of the theophany; but sufficient grounds are not 
assigned for the representation. Apollinaris, from his point of 
view, was far better able to assign an eternal place for the hu- 
manity, by the adoption, namely, of a reverse method ;—in 
order to be able to conceive the humanity as eternally united 
with the Logos a parte post, he persists in asserting that, 
although ina latent state, it pertained to the essence of the 
Logos a parte ante.” 

Gregory of Nyssa, it is true, looked upon Apollinaris as 
teaching the existence in Christ of an eternal, realized humanity, 
or, vody voapkoy évra Tov viov éx yuvarKds Tey OAvat, ovK ev TH 
mrapbéve capKa yevopuevov, AXA TapodiKas be adThs SieEeNOovra, 
olos mpd THY aiaver Hy, TOTe pavepwOjvar adTd TO hawwopevor, 
capxwov dvTa Oecdv, ) KaOws adTos dvopater, EvoapKoy vodv (c. 
24, p. 180). In the latter clause, however, Gregory himself 
says that he has not quoted the exact expressions of Apollinaris, 
but merely given his own impression of his real doctrine. Had 
he attributed to Christ real flesh prior to His birth from Mary, 
and merely represented Mary as the channel through which the 
already complete Christ passed into visibility (after the manner 
of the Valentinians), how would it be reconcilable with the 
statement of Gregory, that Apollinaris deemed the incarnation 
to form a highly important event in the history of Christ’s 
person? For he did not ascribe to Him suffering and toil 
(xézros) prior to the incarnation, but He became incarnate that 
He might undergo suffering and toil. Nay more, Gregory 


" He objects to the doctrine of the Church,—wj 22 dpyiis elves tov Xpi- 
Tov, wap Helv Aéyecbou Gore Tov Advov sivas Oedv, that is, undoubtedly, so 
that the avdpdaivov rov Adyov (A. Mai 7, 20) was excluded, and the Logos 
was altogether indistinguishable from God, because His eternal and essential 
relation to the incarnation remained unnoticed. 
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himself had previously (c. 13) so distinctly recognised that 
Apollinaris believed Christ to have been born of Mary, that he 
could hit upon no other method of reconciling therewith his 
doctrine of an eternal humanity, than by fastening upon him 
the notion, that the Virgin also had existed in eternity. But 
this latter charge must free him from the earlier. He could 
not have attached so great importance to the earthly birth from 
Mary, if he had conceived the humanity of Christ to have been 
complete even prior to the incarnation. How very differently, 
too, would the teachers of the Church have treated him, had 
they really been able to point out Valentinian passages in his 
writings! Further, where does Apollinaris speak of a double 
body of Christ? And yet without a double body he could not 
have attributed to Him a real body prior to, and have repre- 
sented Him as acquiring a body capable of suffering by means 
of, the incarnation. Not only, therefore, must the view taken 
by Gregory undoubtedly be pronounced incorrect, but we can 
very easily explain how he came to entertain it. For when 
Apollinaris regarded humanity as an essential and eternal de- 
termination of the Logos, and taught that the historical incar- 
nation brought to light simply and solely what the Logos had 
always been in Himself, nothing could seem more natural than 
to suppose that Apollinaris held the notion of an eternal, real 
body. From which it followed at once, that the birth from 
Mary was merely an apparent one. The true opinion of Apol- 
linaris, however, probably was,—In Himself, or latently, Christ, 
it is true, had always been man, for the Logos was the arche- 
type of humanity in general, and the primal man; moreover, 
He had always carried within Himself the potence, or even the 
destiny to become flesh; that is, besides the eternal humanity, 
which is attributable to Him as the archetype, to assume that 
form thereof which is like us; but His historical humanifica- 
tion first became a reality (refjpa) when He was actually born 
of Mary.’ After this explanation, it will be clear how Apol- 


1C. 25 :— Ody dvoupnov wpe aidvey dvre perce tHires die yuveinos reréx bots 
nei apes thy tov Tadnuarav weipcev, noel mpds Tv THs DUoEws ducynny EADEIY. 
Apollinaris did not say, 3: yvvainds (compare c. 25, p. 183), but that is 
Gregory’s own view of the matter; the position of Apollinaris rather was, 
tov Oedy ix yuveinds texbévre. For this reason, also, he cannot have de- 
signated Him @sd¢ Zvcapxos wpo aidvuy, or, at all events, only in the sense, 
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linaris was necessitated to refer the humiliation of Christ to 
His humanity, agreeably to the charge brought against him by 
Gregory.’ If the Logos Himself was the eternal archetype of 
humanity ; if He sets forth humanity as to its principal part and 
centre, the mvefua; and if the humanity accordingly was the 
amavyacua of the divine Sofa; the birth from Mary, the as- 
sumption of our form, of the form of a servant, must be re- 
garded as an act of condescension, as an humiliation of His 
humanity (cdp€, c. 23); having for its object the making of the 
new humanity, which eternally existed in the Logos, a reality 
on earth, and a common possession of the race.? Full light is 
thus thrown on the title of the treatise by Apollinaris, ’Azo- 
deiEis mepl Ths Olas capxadcews Tis KaP dpuolwow avOpwrov, 
and it now becomes quite intelligible. If the creation of man 
was completed, and the idea of humanity realized, in Christ, we 
should have expected that Apollinaris would describe the incar- 
nation as the realization of this archetype, as the quadration of 
the humanity to its archetype (after the manner of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian). Instead thereof, he describes it as an assimilation 
of Christ to men, by which he means the form of our humanity. 
This now acquires a meaning when he asserts Christ to have 
been a man even in eternity, card wvedua, or as the archetype; 
for, in that case, the historical incarnation, and the becoming 
like men in their actual state, was an act of condescension on 
the part of that humanity, which in itself is Logos. But in 
becoming like, He did not become identical with us; for as He 
remained the Logos, so also did He remain the archetype of 
that that which first became a reality through the birth from Mary, per- 
tained to Him eternally, in so far as the destiny to incarnation by birth 
from Mary formed part of His full idea; an idea which was intended to be 
realized in time. 

1 C. 23, p. 178: Apollinaris teaches that the xévwors related to the odpé, 
that is, to the humanity. He said, Through the cap He humbled Himself, 
tamewvacaura (-Oevre) copul, vwepupabivra d€ xd Oxov (consequently as to 
His humanity) ray defav drpaow. OC. 24, p. 179: Ackaleras yap, now, ds 
avbpurog, && ddokias vaBaivay (p. 188) doa d2 exer apd tov xdapeov die Osds 
Tpourapyov ray wlavav. 

2 C. 22, p. 174: Kuprov év dovrrnd Qavivra oxiwart, and riy raw evbpa- 
wav ddogov Qoptoavra geop@yv. Compare the passage quoted in Note 1, p. 


371. C. 18, p. 149: Tpovredpyer, Onow, 6 dvbparos Xpiores oy ads érgpov 
Soros meee’ ebrey rod wvevmorros,—aAAr' dic rod xvpiov . . . delov avevpeorros 


Gyros. 
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humanity, though He assumed our form of humanity in order 
to exalt it and to transform us.’ This He was able to do, be- 
cause, as mvebua or avOpwrros érovpdvios, He was in Himself 
also Divine Logos. Hence, too, the condescension of His 
eternal humanity to our form was a divine deed (@eia odp- 
xwows). A further evidence of the correctness of the view we 
have presented, is in particular the circumstance, that whereas 
the theories of a heavenly humanity of Christ were strongly 
marked by Manichean or Docetical features, and aimed, on 
the one hand, at raising Christ as much as possible above 
earthly lowness, and, on the other hand, at reducing His earthly 
humanity to a non-essential, transitory thing, with the design, 
as they fancied, of thus giving a worthier representation of 
Him ; the tendency of Apollinaris was precisely the contrary 
one,—to use the expression employed by Gregory, the ultimate 
purpose of all his writings was to represent the divine nature as 
mortal, that is, to vindicate for it. as complete a participation 
in suffering as possible. This leads us to the other aspect of 
the matter. In the foregoing, we have seen how he endeavoured 
to conjoin deity and humanity to a perfect unity, by maintain- 
ing at all events the xupuitatov of man, his mvedpua, to be an 
eternal determination of the Logos Himself; nay more, by 
positing the incarnation as a latent potence of the Logos. In 
addition to this, it must also be mentioned, that he tried to 
bring the deity as near as possible to humanity; and that not 
merely to the eternal humanity which he asserts the Logos 
Himself to be (for therein would merely be involved the im- 
mediate or essential unity of the two), nor merely by means of 
the Platonic efSos of the cap£, but also to humanity in its tem- 
poral form. To take note hereof was the more necessary, as at 


1 So is it also clear that Apollinaris says,—odx dvOpamos,—adan’ ag ay- 
Opumog, Bidrs ody, duoovaios 7H cvOphry nara Td xupiararoy. CO. 35, p. 212 :— 
"AAR obx dvdpwmov axbrdv eivat, Quoi, dard xocdawrep &vbpwrov (that is, only 
like, not identical with, a man of the same nature as ourselves ;—as to His 
inner essence, setting forth the true idea of man, the tow &vépamos, which 
is to become our true personality also; as to His appearance in time, on 
the contrary, like, but not equal to, our present humanity, as it exists 

apart from Him) dvovy, évocepxoy dvre. His favourite expression was,— 
Christ is vots tvowpxos, not Adyos gvoapxos. For voig seemed to him to ex- 
press the eternal point of unity of the divine and human ; and this vot; 
became fvacepxos. 
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this point a gap, or, if we will, a break, was discoverable in the 
system of Apollinaris. The Logos, or the eternal veda, whick 
he also designates the eternal man Christ, is supposed to con- 
tain the potence of an incarnation in time. This thought 
appears to require that the historical humanity of Christ be 
regarded as the exposition of the eternal potence contained in 
the Logos. But how can His assumption of a o@pa, and of 
the Wuyi) Satin from Mary, be reconciled therewith? Accord- 
ing to the former idea, consistency would appear to necessitate 
him to derive the earthly humanity of Christ also from the 
essence of the Logos or the wvedua; according to the latter, the 
earthly humanity was derived to Him from Adam through 
Mary. In the former case, the Logos is conceived as pro- 
ductive; but what becomes, then, of the birth from Mary? In 
the latter case, He is conceived as receiving, assuming (avada- 
Bav); but what becomes, then, of the unity, the identity of 
the Logos with Himself in the earthly humanity of Christ, 
which is not derived from His own essence? In point of 
fact, Apollinaris betrays here a certain degree of uncertainty. 
He frequently condemns the notion of a mere “assumption” 
of humanity; for he desired to advance beyond the category 
of “having” to that of “being,” and to regard the Person 
of Christ as a veritable unity, of which humanity as well as 
deity was an integral, constitutive element, and not a mere 
external addition. But, on the other hand, unless he were 
prepared to give up the doctrine of the birth of Christ from 
Mary, he must allow the presence in His person of something 
received, appropriated from without (an émierytov, émuyevope- 
vov).. For he is far from adopting the principle referred to 
above, and which may be termed pantheistic, to wit, that 
human nature generally, cdua and vy, pertained to and was 


1 As he also does; see note 1, p. 365; cf. note 3, p. 872. According 
to a fragment preserved by Theodoret, Dialog. 1, p. 70, he said;—Ei ¢ 
TpocrceeeBeever Tic, ov tpemeras elo TovTo, wpocthaGe OF capa 6 Xptoros, dpa 
odx erpaan cig coopxa.—Kal yep tavrov nui cic avyyévescey txceploaro dice Tov 
oceceros, ive choy. Mexppy d¢ xarrsov tov owloutvov rd calor waxpp dpa 
nadriov qeav xel ev TH cwpearadocs’ ovn dy 08 qv xarrsoy cig cope Tpamrels 
(-év). P. 71 :—Tlpocxuvoduev 38 Oedv cocpnce én tits dylaes wreepbévov mrpoo- 
AuPdvra, xi dice rodro AvOpamov pév byre nore riy oorpue, Ocdv 0 xurd 
76 wysbee.— Omoroyoomuer rev vidv rov Ozov vidy advdparov yeyernadat, oom 
Gucmoers han’ drnbele rpooraBevra tx Mepias rig rapbévov caona. 
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the external realization of the vous of the Logos. How then 
aoes he combine the two? In one way alone ;—not indeed by 
asserting the Logos to be eternally cua and vy, in the same 
sense as he asserted Him to be essentially and eternally rvedua ; 
but by regarding it as an essential and eternal determination of 
His being, to yearn for the assumption of both, to be susceptible 
of that which meets and is offered to it by the already existing 
humanity. If, then, there was in Him an essential and eternal 
inclination to this humanity, we are warranted in saying, that 
in receiving and assuming the human element from Mary, He 
was receiving that which belongs to His own complete idea, or, 
in other words, the potence of incarnation contained in Him is 
capable of becoming an actual, visible reality. What He thus 
received was something lower, something suffering, not some- 
thing higher: the receptivity which thus appropriated the lower 
was therefore in reality an act, an act of love; or, regarded 
from another point of view, He gave far more than He received, 
when human nature was given to Him; for, through being 
assumed by the Logos, the human nature became participant 
in divine nature. Still, this deed is not a deed of productive 
or creative power or majesty; but being an act of condescend- 
ing love, it implies that the Logos by love had constituted Him- 
self susceptible of the lower element from Adam’s stem, and to 
His humiliation or condescension belonged His actual assump- 
tion of that humanity from Mary. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
He lovingly assumed our lower humanity, instead of creating a 
humanity afresh, or setting it forth and producing it out of 
Himself, the real earthly incarnation is converted from a physi- 
cal into an ethical process undergone by God the Logos. For 
this reason, it was possible for two things which, prior to the 
act of incarnation, were separate, to wit, the Logos and the 
Adamitic nature, to coalesce to a personal unity, provided only, 
that on the part of the Logos, there was a susceptibility to that 
in respect to which the humanity was, as it were, a giver and 
actor; and that, therefore, the presentation to the Logos of the 
human elements of Jesus, by the Adamitic nature, was simply 
as it were the fulfilment of His eternal yearning to become man. 
Humanity and deity are perfectly capable of combining to form 
a personal unity, because the idea of each points to the other 
from the very beginning. We have seen above, that, according 
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to Apollinaris, when the Adamitic humanity received the diviné 
vods, it received its true ruler, the ruler which its very dvaus 
compelled it to demand, in order that it might pass from an 
imperfect to a perfect form (which vods, however, it could not 
beget out of itself); and that the two in combination set forth 
the unity of the moving principle and the object moved, or, in 
other words, the movement of life in its normal state. Even so, 
do we find on the part of the Logos a susceptibility to that which 
the humanity has to communicate to Him,—a susceptibility rest- 
ing, however, on an ethical basis ;—accordingly, in this aspect 
also, it is clear both that the conjunction of humanity and deity 
to a complete personal unity was a possibility, and that that 
which the Logos in the first instance received from without, 
might become verily His own and a momentum of His being. 

‘It is therefore possible that Apollinaris himself may have taught, 
what his school certainly taught, that through its union with 
the uncreated, the flesh also became uncreated; that is, the 
idea of creation passed in this instance into that of being (com- 
pare Ath. c. Apoll. 1,4). For it not merely became the pro- 
perty of the Logos by the Unio, but was brought to sameness 
of nature (c. 5), and was made coeternal with the nature of 
God ;—naturally, not in the sense of eternal pre-existence, but 
of post-existence. 

These observations will throw light on that which Apollinaris 
says regarding the participation of the Logos in human, par- 
ticularly in suffering, conditions. He maintains that we ought 
not to teach merely that Jesus was born as to His humanity ; 
and characterizes it as an Hellenic and Jewish error to form so 
incorrect a conception of that unity of the divine-human per- 
son, which first gave the incarnation its truth, as not to admit 
of God being represented as born of a woman.’ As far as 
concerns the suffering in particular, according to Gregory, his 
intention was to teach, not merely that the deity of the Only- 
begotten took suffering upon itself in its humanity, but also 
that the divine nature converted itself to participation in suffer- 


1 ©. 25, p. 183: —Eaanves yap, Qnot, xal “loudeior rpoQavag dxsiorovas 
ey noTadexcuevos Ozov ckxovery Tov éx yuvainos tex evra. CO. 36, p. 215:— 
Ei “a voids, Qnosv, Evowpuds toriv 6 xvpios, LoPic cy ein, QwriCovan vovv cv- 
dparov, etc. (see Note 66); butthen ox qv exsdnpolee Ocov 4 Xpiorod rapovaia 
aan civbowrov yéivunats. 
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‘ing.’ Gregory’s account would lead us to believe that he made 
the Logos Himself die. But that this cannot have been his 
meaning is plain, even from the observation directed against 
him by Gregory,—“ One cannot say that He died as to one 
part of Himself, and therefore not as to the other, for He was | 
without parts, and uncompounded; what He is termed He was 
entirely, not this to one part and that to another.” Apol- 
linaris himself grants that the Son is the Father’s wisdom, 
power, and so forth (p. 133); but if He is such, and yet, on 
the other hand, ceases (in death) to be what He was, every- 
thing dies with Him. Being indivisible, He must either die 
entirely or live entirely : if He die, everything dies, for every- 
thing depends on His deity, which is supposed to have died. 
From this it is clear, as Gregory himself also acknowledges 
afterwards, that Apollinaris had no intention of absolutely re- 
presenting the Logos as dying; but he distinguished in the 
one Logos two aspects (Gregory says “ parts”), as to one of 
which He was susceptible of receiving what humanity was 
able to communicate, whilst as to the other He was and con- 
tinued immortal.? It must be possible to refer sufferings to 
the divine nature of the Logos; otherwise Christ did not 
really put Himself in our place, and could not have conquered 
sin, for then it would have been a mere man that suffered 
(c. 51, 54). “If Christ were united with the Father even 
prior to the resurrection, why can He not have been united 
with the God in Him? The Redeemer suffered hunger, 
thirst, weariness, conflicts, and sadness. But how could He 
be at the same time God? He is not two persons, as though 
God were one, man another. Accordingly, God suffered ; and 
that suffered, which, properly speaking, admits no suffering 
into itself, not by a necessity of its nature altogether inde- 

10. 5:—@vardy rod povoyevods vied ray beornra, xui ody) 7H dvOpurive 
16 weebos Bek cacbas, drrnd Thy arady nol dvarroiarov Quow zpos wabous werou- 
clay drrowbgvas. 

2 Gregory (ibid.) brings against him the charge,—dvawAdrres &AAny 
dvveuiv (along with the aspect which was susceptible of receiving the 
communication of the human, of the passible) dvaxanrovpeévay ravrny tx rob 
deverov, that'is, in the aspect which was and continued immortal, was con- 
tained, according to Apollinaris, the power to overcome death, and to re- 
unite with itself, the aspect of His essence, which had as it were been 
given up to death along with the body. 
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pendent of the will, but in agreement with the arrangement of 
its own substance; that is, the deity did not suffer immediately 
or by physical necessity, but in consequence of a free impulse 
given it by the Logos, who willed to sympathize with, or par- 
ticipate in, the sufferings of men.’ From the words of Christ 
concerning the corn of wheat that dies (John xii. 24), Apol- 
linaris concluded,—Christ’s dying could not have brought so 
much fruit if it had been the death of a mere man, instead of 
the suffering of the deity. But the Church, in its doctrine, does 
not leave to Him who was crucified anything divine in His own 
nature; not even in His noblest part, in the mvedua, was the 
human at the same time also divine.” 

If, in the view of Apollinaris, the Logos did not, properly 
speaking, take the place of the usual human voids, as something 
foreign to humanity; and if, on the contrary, He who became 
flesh (€voapxos) set forth true humanity, and was the mvedya 
in Christ, he had no alternative but to represent this human 
mvedpa, which was at the same time Logos, as actually man, 
and as participating in all human qualities. We discover at 
once, however, that this wvedua presents two aspects : one, as 
to which it is Logos or God, and absolutely immutable; the 
other, as to which it is finite, and is able really to humble itself 
and sympathize with our sufferings and conflicts. This duality 
of aspects in the one Logos necessarily leads to a distinction 
being drawn between the Logos and the Father (see Note 
1, page 373); and, in fact, he consistently persisted in referring 
the words éudyv Oédnpa, which occur in Luke xxii. 42 (“not 
My will, but Thine be done”), not merely to the human will of 
Christ, but also to the Logos,—that is, so far as the Logos was 
united with the man.* The will of the Logos in the man, says 


1 C0. 58, p. 283:—Ei apes roy Tlerépe quaras 6 Xpiores po dvacracens, 
Tas pos Tov ev ait@ Oxdv ody qvoras; 6 Swrayp wémovbe reivay, Vipav xeel 
napatoy nol dyuviar, nol rvenv. Tis dv 6 Swrip; 6 Osds, Qrow, (;) ob 
duo wpdoume, dg Erépov tv dvros, Exipov b2 rod dvdpixov. Odxody 6 Oeds 
wéimovbey, nal mooxel TO dmopadextoy Tabous, ox dvaynun Quoews &Bovagrov, 
xadamep dvdpamos, aAN a&norovdia Procus. 

2 C. 27. Compare c. 51, 52 :—Alriaras tov txxrnotaorindy Adyor, OTs 
wept dvOpumroy dewpotpesy 76 weeos* cv Opamrav Oe Gaveros oD noorapysi tov baxvet- 
TOY, OvOE avioraTa O UH arodavay. 
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he, did not therefore come into conflict with that of the Father ; 
for, even when He was not heard, not to be heard was His will, 
and consequently, in any case, His will was done. Accordingly, 
the Logos and His will were rendered by His humanity dif- 
ferent from, but not antagonistic to, the Father: the truth of 
the humanity of Christ manifested itself in this difference (rd 
avOpwriwov Xpiotod éSetxvuto Oédnwa). One can easily under- 
stand how, with such principles, he came to be charged with 
Arianism; for Arius also taught that there was a tpemrov in 
Christ different from the will of the Father. But apart from 
the consideration that the tpemrév posited by Arius involved the 
possibility of sin, whereas Apollinaris represented it as an out- 
flow of the unchangeable love and essential sinlessness of 
Christ, those who brought this charge forgot that Arius at- 
tributed immutability to the Father alone, and mutability alone 
to the Son. Apollinaris was far from intending to do this: 
he represented the Son also as unchangeable as to His deity, 
but believed, notwithstanding, that by His incarnation the 
Logos made Himself unequal to Himself, though He restores 
Himself again to His original equality with Himself,—an 
equality which always continued to be potentially His. He 
is much rather chargeable, therefore, with entertaining patri- 
passian principles in relation to the deity of the Son, than with 
Arianism. But even this would not be correct, for he totally 
repudiates the idea of a conversion, nay more, of a passibility of 
the Logos ;? on the contrary, he regards His suffering, as in the 
last instance an act of love, as évépyeia. Not merely the ad- 
justment of the dvaipects, but even the submission thereto, the 
Kévoois, was an act of the eternal and ever self-identical love 
of the Logos. It is true, the first product of this love was suf- 


2 obpavod,'rd eg Evwocw adrod wpocsranupivov. A. Mai 7, 203 :—Ei 0¢ ioo- 
abevije nei xo1vovds Ths Marpinis ovales 6 ewl rd Tebos nal Toy GTaUpav Lox duwevos 
iy, Tas bv cyuvieg yevopeevos mpoonvyero waperdeiy cevrdv Td worgpiov, noel cer} 
ysvécbocs cedrod ro OeAnpc, dAAR warArOY TO TOD woerpds; ti DE nal wpoceryopel- 
ely Expy rd Tov eiyouévov Oérnura, AAD’ 4 dovpQavoy Oeov noel eveevriov; 

1. 29:—Arcupiv wév (Xpiorés) ray evépyerav nara ocpue, Esa oe 
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fering, was a feeling of pain, resulting from the conjunction of 
the Logos with the suffering Jesus; but if the Logos could 
not lovingly have sympathized with humanity, even whilst in 
the humanity of Christ, His divine nature would not have 
been in harmony with, but would have stood in the way of, His 
love; and therefore the physical categories in the conception of 
the Logos, instead of heing subject to, would set a limit and 
restraint to the ethical, or, in other words, to His love. 
Gregory Nazianzen directs special attention to this inequality 
of the Logos, who is at the same time the archetypal man, with 
Himself." He says,—The words, He was begotten, tempted, 
He hungered, thirsted, slept, was weary, they (that is, the 
Apollinarists) refer to ‘the human aspect; but that He was 
glorified by the angels, that He conquered the tempter, and 
wrought miracles, they attribute to the deity. The question, 
“Where have you laid Lazarus?” belonged to our weak 
nature; but when He cried, “ Lazarus, come forth,” and raised 
him from the dead, that belonged to the nature which is higher 
than ours.” When He struggled with distress, was nailed to the 
cross, and buried, it affected the outward husk; that He rose 
again and ascended to heaven, was due to the inner treasure. 
But when Gregory Nazianzen asserts, that thus the very fault 
is committed which was charged upon the doctrine of the 
Church, and that it involves the assumption of two mutually 
conflicting natures, he overlooks, in the first place, that at that 
time the Church had not seen as clearly as did Apollinaris, that 
Christ must be regarded as one indivisible person, and that we 
must not take such a view of His humanity as would constitute 
it a second person; and, in the second place, that, as we have 
shown, Apollinaris believed the human and divine aspects, 
which he never describes as natures, to be contained in each 
other. The inequality of Christ to Himself, referred to above, 
did not affect merely one of the two aspects, but both, each by 
and in itself. In the first place, humanity was present in 
Christ in its complete form; the archetype, the eternal TED LG 


1 Ep. ad. Cledon. 2, 7, or Or. 52. 

? Compare Athan. Tom. ad Antioch. 7. But see also Note 65. 

* Compare Athan. c. Apoll. 1,3, where the same is designated by Zowdev 
avdpanos. He speaks also, in c. Ap. 1, 12, of men who say,—’Or: #anos 
totiv 6 weday vicg and daros 6 wh wadav. 
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was there; but it passed into inequality with itself, by assuming 
the form of our humanity. That eternal avedua in Him was, 
further, and at the same time, the deity of the Logos; conse- 
quently, the deity also passed into inequality with itself, in the 
suffering God-man. (Note 70.) 

In that Apollinaris thus represented the divinity of the Logos 
as having, in itself, an aspect turned towards, yea, even apper- 
taining to, the humanity (even as humanity has an aspect turned 
towards the divine), we can understand how it was possible for 
Gregory Nazianzen further to charge him with introducing a 
“scala” into the divine (Ad Cledon. 1, 16). He constructs 
the Trinity, says Gregory, by representing it as compounded of 
a great, a greater, and a greatest! This can only refer to 
the circumstance of his attributing to the Logos, besides His 
perfect deity, an aspect turned towards finitude; and of his 
using similar words respecting the Holy Spirit, so far as He 
dwells in believers, groans in them, as Paul teaches, is grieved, 
and so forth. But this ceconomic Subordinatianism is as 
widely removed as possible from Arianism; for, it might very 
easily have the doctrine of the Council of Nicsa, the onto- 
logical Trinity, for its presupposition (Mansi 3, 461). Further- 
more, on the basis thereof, by the application of ethical prin- 
ciples, it was possible for him to teach an humiliation, that 
is, a self-emptying of the Son and the Spirit, in the sense, 
namely, both of their making themselves unequal to the Father, 
and, as we have shown above, of their making themselves each 
unequal to Himself. This, however, must be evident from 
what has preceded. We have also express testimony to the 
effect that he adhered firmly to the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity. (Greg. Nyss. 1. c. c. 52, p. 264, says,—“ He established 
piay ths Tpuddos OedtnTa, in opposition to the Arians ;” Theo- 
doret himself (1. c.) was compelled to testify,—“ In some of his 
writings we find also the Church doctrine of the Trinity, év éviois 
ouyypappacw—opolws jpiv cal THY piav Ths OedrnTos ovciav 
kal Tas Tpels Toa Tdcess exyjputev.) Apollinaris believed, further, 
that the power to adjust that Sa/pects was always inherent in 


1 Compare also Theodoret, Har. Fab. 4,8: Adrod yap tort eipnua to 
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’ Christ; and that the perfect adjustment would take place in 
the thousand years’ kingdom, when the glorified person of the — 
Redeemer, having attained to complete unity, will dwell and 
walk among men on earth, in a form which shall be at once 
adequate to the deity, and perfectly human. (Note 71.) 

The remarks just made throw light on an expression of 
Apollinaris which has occasioned much surprise. The man 
Jesus Christ, says he, is one, as God the Father is one; this 
belongs to the idea of an essence. This same unity is, in like 
manner, predicable of the compound being which stands in the 
middle between God and man (acre Kal todTo dicews cuw- 
Bérov petakd ovens Oecd Kail avOparwv). In his Syllogisms, 
Apollinaris had said,—If different qualities concentre in one, 
there arises a kind of middle thing; for example, spring is a 
middle thing between winter and summer. No middle thing, 
however, includes within itself the points of both extremes in 
completeness, but merely partially. Wherefore, the middle 
between God and men, in the Person of Christ, is neither 
completely man nor completely God, but a commixture of God 
and man.’ At first sight, this passage does not at all seem to 
fit into Apollinaris’ system ; this weodrns appears to merit being 
charged with the same fault as he himself had brought against 
the doctrine of the Church (see Note 1, p. 360). Indeed, 
Gregory of Nyssa already makes the same observation (c. 49, 
p- 257). The doctrine of the Church does not desire a half, 
but rérevov @Oedv and rédctov dvOpwrrov in Christ; Apollinaris, 
on the contrary, presents us with a mutilated man. But that 
he omits the one dxpérns, the human mpoaipeois, the human 
vods from his conception of Christ, is certain; and equally 
certain, that he allows the Adyos during Christ’s life on earth to 
become unequal to Himself, and does not allow Him to exhibit 
His proper axporns. The yeodrns resulting herefrom fits per- 
fectly into his system, provided it remains eternally ; the more 
so, as with this “temperamentum,” which the God-man sets 


1A. Mai 7, 810: Meoérnres yivovras Duorfray BiaOdpay ele Ev ovvernbovawy, 
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forth on earth, well consists an idea to which Apollinaris at- 
tached great importance,—the idea, namely, that the Logos, or 
the eternal avevya, was a determination of humanity, and that, 
on the other hand, the cap£ was a determination of the deity 
thus approximated to it. 

Christ therefore is ula pious, one essence ; by which he un- 
derstood both the unity of the person and the essential unity of 
the two aspects, the divine and the human. To the unity of 
the person corresponds unity of volition and of thought.! The 
hegemony in this unity is constantly in the hands of the Logos 
who became vods évoapxos. For this reason, Christ was raised 
above all necessity of practice (doxnovs) ; and only on the con- 
dition that He was raised above practice, both as to knowledge 
and virtue, could He be the Redeemer. Without learning, He 
must needs be wise and holy from His very birth.? He worked 
His miracles, not like a prophet by the power of God, but by 
His own power (Cat. Cord. p. 255; Greg. Antirrh. c. 29, p. 
196.—Cat. Cord. pp. 384, 329). He spake not by revelation, 
but was Himself the lawgiver. Consequently, the inmost core 
of His personality remained untouched by that inequality or 
diremption (dvalpecis) ; this core was not merely a principle, 
but the complete inner man, the perfect avedua or the Logos. 

It is, further, particularly interesting to bring under consi- 
deration the relation of believers to Christ. The principal term 
employed by Apollinaris to designate it is uiunovs. Mohler has 
coarsely interpreted the word to denote a mechanical copying or 
mimicking. With a Protestant colouring, this is repeated also 


by Baur (pp. 635 ff.), who finds in the word a species of Pela- 


1 Compare A. Mai 7,70. The passages from Apollinaris, Polemon, and 
others, p. 20: pete évépyere, pele Qvots. P. 16 :—ple Qvois atvberos, ovy- 
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gian idea of imitation, which would involve the laying of a false 
stress on the moral example of Christ. Against such a suppo- 
sition, his antagonism to the Antiocheians, especially to Diodorus 
of Tarsus, ought alone to have protected him.’ Still more, the 
importance he attached to the death of Christ (compare, for 
example, the Cat. Cord. on Joh. xix. 17). Avpollinaris’ fault 
was rather that of allowing the ethical to fall into the back- 
ground, as compared with the religious. The passage quoted by 
Athanasius (c. Apoll. 1, 2), indeed, of which the men above- 
mentioned seem alone to have taken notice, does not show us 
clearly what Apollinaris’ real opinion was. All it reports is,— 
capkos pev Kawornta Xprords erideSerxrat Ka ouolwow (that 
is, Christ exhibited the new humanity in likeness to us) rod 6é 
fpovodvtos év hyuiv tiv Kawornta, Sid ppnoews Kal opowwcens 
Kal atroyns Ths duaptias Exaatos év éavt@ émidelxvytas (that 
is, the novelty of him who thinks in us, each one shows by 
imitation, resemblance and abstinence from sin). More light 
is thrown on the matter by Ep. ad Cledon. 2, 3, where the 
complaint is made against the school of Apollinaris (Gregory 
alludes particularly in the letters to Vitalis, for whom, in other 
respects like Epiphanius, he entertained a very high regard, 
Ep. ad Cled. 2, 5), that it gives a different explanation of the 
words, “ We have the spirit of Christ” (1 Cor. xi. 16), from the 
Church, understanding by the spirit of Christ, His deity. This, 
however, first becomes quite clear from several passages pre- 
served in a Catena to the Gospel of John.? 

How far removed he was from Pelagianism, we may judge 
from his remarks on John iii. 5 :—The Lord leads Nicodemus 
to true knowledge by attributing regeneration to grace, which is 
accomplished by the service, indeed, of water, which cleanses the 
body, but by the energy of the Spirit sanctifying the soul and fill- 
ing it with deity. If He dwell in us as a pledge and first fruit, the 
perfect kingdom of God will come, and the fulness of the deity 
fillus.’ On vi. 27, he remarks,—The eternally enduring food is 

1 Compare p. 232, c. 42, where he protests against the Antiocheian dis- 
tinction between vids Quces eds and vidg Oecd (see Note 63). 

2 Compare Cat. Corder. 1630, p. 89, on John iii. 5,; on vi. 27, p. 180; 
ver. 28, p. 181. 

3 Avapipecler wpds ray &rnbivgy Evvorey, TH yocpire Tihy cbveryevunoty obvee- 
ribelc, aris emsrencirecs 00 Urovpylas wiv Uderoc, Ou’ evepyslas d¢ ved pours, 
viv puny cyieCovros xal Anpodyros bedrnrt, ov dy neroinhanytog voy Ey Hel 
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the faith that makes alive, by which we are assimilated to the body 
(the humanity) of Christ, and are sealed by the Father with the 
power of God.’ On vers. 28 f.:—Faith is a holy, perfect work ; 
for which reason, it both justifies and sanctifies without human 
works, seeing that it contains within itself the noblest energy, 
and is not slothful and inactive.’ On viii. 56 :—What day did 
Abraham see? Christ, the true light, the Sun of righteousness, 
appeared to Abraham, in that He illuminated him with His rays 
in virtue of his faith. This faith was counted to him for right- 
eousness, and so he exulted with joy to have seen the day of 
God in the ideal world (tiv vontiv Ocod jjuépav). (Note 72.) 
These passages show that Apollinaris had attained a deeper in- 
sight into the nature of faith. Through faith we are made par- 
takers of the deity of Christ, which is at the same time humanity 
(veda) ; in other words, we are made partakers of the principle 
of the divine-human life. Hence righteousness does not come 
from works, but through God, and becomes the portion of faith, 
which is not merely passive, inactive, but the highest energy. 
Christ works faith, in that He sets forth virtue and wisdom 
through the medium of His humanity as an organ; through 
His meekness and humility He attracts us to Himself, and 
works upon us until we decide either for or against Him—in 
the latter case, the decision is a rejection, not excusable on the 
ground of passion, but conscious.’ In another passage still ex- 


Sorep &ipaBavosxal drapyns 9 tercing Hes Bacsrcia tov Oeod, wrAypwars ovo 
Oecrrnros ev Heiv. 

1 Aden 3é (the true tpoQy) fv 4 wioris 4 Cworosds, ab ay e€opcorovvres 
mpos Thy odpua ToD xupiod, thy Ord Tov Tlerpds toQparytopevny rH beige Suvetmes. 

2"Epyov riy wiariy dwoPoivan lepdv re xel réreiov. Aso noel dvev réiv oby- 
Sparlvay tpyay cinéras Sixcsol Te noel dryidles, Ors xaArLoTHY Evépyeray Exel Ths 
Wuxiis, ob dpylav rive nol dxpafev. This reminds one of Luther’s preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. 

3 On John xii. 836:—’EQu’aarre 3f adrod rd rpaov nal wavrenas &Qeo~ 
rynds Opactrnros, dyps rocovrov meepiay ele prtcov, dxpt TOV Siapoapruphocs Thy 
argdsrev. Ov yap dpyits réApnun xara Tod ouripos Epyov airay tes yiverdos, 
AAR noexlors BoUreupeoe* Erarroy yelp sic neeremplary away TO EE cpg TAMA 
evov dxpov ¥¢ tv xanie ro mere Bovrgs wovnpevecbos. Verse 40:—But the 
hardness brought on by God is not therefore the work of holy power, but a 
permission of the divine judgment and the work of the evil, hostile power. 
For (see on xiii. 21) evil also continues subject to God, and must serve the 
good; and the devil has power only through the evil that already is in men 
(compare on xiv. 30). 
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tant, he expressly explains what he understands by that p/unors. 
His unity with the Father is an unity of nature (pvotxy) ; His 
unity with the Apostles is a matter of grace. Nevertheless the 
latter resembles the former, and that which is natural is imitated 
by that which is the work of grace (ouolapa éxeivou Kal pipnoss 
Tod Kata giow 7d Kata ydpw),—to wit, by means of faith. 
Christ accomplished His miracles by a natural power, not by 
faith in the Father; the Apostles, through faith in the Son; 
wherefore also the Son is worshipped, the Apostles not. We 
owe to the Lord what He demands, says he in another place; 
but He gives what He claims. (Note 73.) We are to love 
Him, because He loved us. As I, says Christ, belong to the 
Father as to My deity, and yet am at the same time loved by 
Him as one who has raised Himself out of the circle of men 
(€& avOpe@mav avactas), so are you, who belong to Me after the 
flesh, loved by Me (on John xv. 8). By His ascension to the 
Father, He set forth the righteousness which pertains to be- 
lievers. For it is this that justifies men, to wit, that our flesh 
and the human form ascended in Him the throne of heaven, sat 
down at the right hand of the Father, and was exalted higher 
than the human eye can reach." Although we are called upon 
to imitate Him in thought and deed, to be in harmony with 
Him, as His spirit and will are in harmony with the Father, we 
can do nothing without Him; separated from Him, we dry up 
like branches cut off from the vine. In our own firmness (avdeia) 
we cannot confide; for in us there is nothing solid, nothing un- 
changeably good (cteppdv, dtpemrov dyaov): He, on the con- 
trary, says,—My invincible power is a sure source of courage for 
all those who participate in Me (in John xvi. 33; xv. 7). All 
human virtue and perfection prior to Christ remained imperfect 
for lack of Him; but, on the other hand, the divine deeds and 
care for men first attained completeness through the redemption 
in Christ. In Christ, therefore, both humanity and the revela- 
tion of God were perfected.” Man was both raised above him- 


1 Totro yep rode dvbpharous idixclace 1d ocepnce 2 tay nel eldos cbvbpd- 
Tivov emiPives Opovov ovpaviov xeel xobsabijvecs rape Ilarpl, x.7.A. Compare 
on xx. 18, p. 455. ‘‘ Through Me, God will be your Father, érav dvaBo 
thy 2 dwav adveyav drapyny.” 

? On John xix. 30. He says, “ It is finished,” and justly, raons pév tis 
ev dvdpamoss ckperiis wpoeipyooméuns ateAovs feevovang dvev Xosarod, waons % 
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self, and made like Christ, and thus perfected." A new and 
wonderful birth was introduced by Christ: it is attended by 
inexpressible pains; but the suffering is followed by the resur- 
rection, and brings a joy which will no more change, and which 
cannot be taken away ; for through the resurrection of the new 
man ye stand as new men, and obtain free access to God. Ye 
will rejoice when ye shall witness the birth of the child which 
was unknown to the world, and which is exalted above death 
and corruption; and that is Hein you.” These propositions are 
plainly fitted to establish the éjoovcla of Christ, if not with the 
human race in general, at all events with perfected men, with 
Christians. 

It cannot be denied that Apollinaris’ doctrine of faith is a 
logical development of his Christology ; and that, on the whole, 
his system is governed by one principle. Faith corresponds to 
the fact of the incarnation: by the incarnation Christ became 
like us; by faith we become like Christ. As the divine vods 
was the hegemonic principle in Christ, so is the Spirit of Christ 
in us. And as that divine voids was not something foreign to 
humanity, but rather the true, the eternal man, the éow dvOpw- 
mos; even so are we perfected by our reception of the vods of 
Christ, although we are thereby at the same time exalted above 
ourselves. Prior to the coming of Christ also, it is true, human 
nature appeared as a relatively independent being: it had a 
relative centre of unity, a vods, in which the powers were con- 
joined to unity. But this was not yet the true vods; for, inas- 
dae Ozov wepl civOpwrove yevomévns mpovoles tv TH wap Xpiorov cwrnpig to 
rércov dona Bavovens. 

1 On John xvii. 13 :—‘‘ These things speak I in the world.” Saas gv 
rovrm Sscerpel ro xara Quow noel xb dpolwow. He, namely, is not of the 
world ; His disciples also are not of the world: the former is clear, for He 
did not descend from heaven. O/ 3¢ dadorono: xara thy duolwow Thy Xpiorov 
mereBeByxecay dxd Tov xcojov. They became strangers to me, Osa ray darep 
dvbpwrcv dpergy. Through their oixesérns with Him also, they were estranged 
from the world. 

2 On John xvi. 21:—ovras daroByoera: dui el rod xorvov noel Oavpea- 
clov rovrov roxerod. Nov yap ds bandas dvbpwmos eis rov xdapeov yevucras &x 
wapeddzav adivav, xel Avany wiv vplv al wepl rd webos Adives wpoaoicoval, 
yeep dé h merch rd wetdos ducdorasis'—ore die Ths dvacrdcews TOU véov avOpir- 
mov véos xaraardvres cig thy pds Ocdv HEere wappyoiav. Kapyocabe yep orev 
Hoare (79.) Zévoyv 7G xdopey wesdlov dwareybev ADbuprov re nal abérebpoy, caurdy 
38 Snrovers Onoiv. 
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much as it lacked a divine content, its content was sensuous, 
and thus all was disfigured. The vods in Christ ruled, and was 
no longer merely mutable, elective, or psychical (1 Gor. ii. 14) ; 
it was the hegemonical spirit ; and through faith the same thing 
takes place by grace in us. We also need the drpemrov for our 
perfection, the wvedua as a new principle, which must be our 
essential righteousness; we, however, attain to it by grace. 
This, like many other ideas of Apollinaris, reminds us strongly 
of the system of Andreas Osiander, of his “ justitia essentialis.” 
Apollinaris has, notwithstanding, left a discrepancy in his 
system. Men, even apart from Christ, have vods in themselves ; 
but it is, as it were, merely the form or the possibility thereof, 
it is Sexrtxds for good and evil, tpemrés, and so forth ; in reality, 
however, the servant of sin. Christ, on the contrary, has no 
voids at all which is derived from the Adamitic nature; and, 
therefore, His equality of essence with men suffers. Had Apol- 
linaris been minded to carry out the parallel between Christ and 
men strictly, he must have maintained, either that believers have 
no vods, no mvedua, before they believe; and that it is first 
created in them by Christ. But although Apollinaris sometimes 
inclined thereto, he could not be prepared to carry the notion 
out strictly; because men prior to Christ would thus be degraded 
almost to the rank of beasts, and redemption and completion 
would be a new creation, instead of a renovation; especially 
as the new element superadded by creation, the mvedpua, con- 
stituted, in the view of Apollinaris, the inmost centre, the very 
kernel of the human personality itself. Or, on the other hand, 
as it was impossible to carry this out, he must have attributed a 
voos, a human soul, to Christ as to His human nature, the nature 
assumed from Mary; at all events, in the sense that this votis, so 
far as it owed its existence to the first creation, was a voids dex- 
texos, neither filled with the sensuous nor with the divine, but 
still endowed with the possibility of both. In the incarnation 
itself, however, he must have conceived it filled and appropriated 
by the divine vods or Logos, as was required by the idea of a true 
incarnation and a true development. At the same time, justice 
would thus be done to the deep, speculative insight of Apollinaris 
into the fact, that the Logos who fills this human soul, and con- 
joins it with Himself, is not a something foreign to its essence, 
but that which it had, as it were, yearned for and expected, be- 
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cause it could not attain to its true shape and form until it had 
been filled with its true content ;—in other words, it was com- 
patible with the view in question, to hold the Logos to be the 
truth of human nature. We have found previously that Irenzus, 
pursuing a course of thought similar to that of Apollinaris, en- 
deavoured to avoid the fault just mentioned, by distinguishing 
in the human soul between possibility or susceptibility, and 
realization or fulfilment: attributing the former to the human 
aspect of Christ derived from the Adamitic nature, which the 
Holy Ghost had prepared and consecrated for the scene of the 
incarnation ; the latter to the Logos;—and believing, on the 
one hand, that the human nature, because pure, tended towards 
union with the Logos; on the other hand, that the Logos, out 
of love, strove towards an incarnation. Apollinaris, however, 
did not do this, because he reckoned to the Adamitic nature, not 
merely opposed possibilities in the form of a double susceptibi- 
lity, but also an independent power to take opposite resolutions, 
the avte£ovouov. If he necessarily regarded an human vods, 
possessed of independence, as an hindrance to the incarnation, 
it was still more the case, because he appears to have attributed 
to the soul derived from Adam’s race, as others had done to the 
body, a natural bias to evil, and because he deemed it impossible 
that a human being with oe of choice should remain with- 
out sin. His only resource, therefore, was to shut out this 
human pods; which he then futilely endeavoured to make good 
by designating the vods éoupdvos or déyos, also avOpwrros 
éroupavios. 

However greatly, then, the Church teachers may have mis- 
understood Apollinaris, and however lightly they may have esti- 
mated the elements of his system which were speculatively of 
main importance, they were justified in charging him with a 
curtailment in Christ Himself of the human nature, which He 
came to heal and perfect ; supposing that the only way to secure 
the unity of the divine-human person was to let fall the truly 
human soul, instead of so defining it that it should be able to 
be conjoined in unity with the Logos, without being tainted 
with sin, and without having a separate personality of its own. 
A God in a human body with animal life (vy Sorix?), they 
say to him therefore, is a mask, but not a God-man. Avpolli- 
naris, it is true, constantly exclaims afresh,—Christ cannot have 
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so entirely become that which we are as to have lost the ability 
to make out of us that which He is. He says, in particular, 
influenced by his antagonism to Arianism, a human vots of the 
first creation must necessarily possess freedom of choice, and 
thus an uncertainty and an impotence against sin would have 
attached to Christ, that must have rendered it impossible for 
Him to fulfil His vocation of Redeemer. But they replied,— 
That which was not assumed by Him remained unhealed (7d 
ampooAntrov Kal abepdrevtov). They asked,—Is not the soul 
precisely the highest in man? and would not, therefore, an 
incarnation without soul be Docetical in the main point?! Or, 
did the body alone stand under sin and condemnation? and did 
the soul need no redemption ? 

To this he might indeed have answered,—The work of re- 
demption consisted precisely in the perfection brought by Christ, 
or in the completion of the creation of our nature; and it be- 
comes unnecessary to lay special emphasis on the redemption. 
For if through faith the vods of Christ enters into us and becomes 
our hegemonical principle, we become thereby new persons, 
pleasing to God, sinless. Plainly, however, the second creation 
thus comes into conflict with the first, inasmuch as the second 
neither recognises nor seeks a living link of connection in the 
first. And even if he recognised the existence of such a point 
of union in believers, and thus escaped a magical creation of a 
new constituent of human nature, he did not acknowledge its 
existence in Christ ; otherwise, as we have just shown, he must 
have attributed to Him a human Wvy7}, which was susceptible 
to the active divine vots. This also floated before the minds of 
the teachers of the Church when they remarked,—His theory 
renders the incarnation more difficult, instead of explaining it. 
For, through denying the human soul, he lost that middle link, 
by means of which it was possible for the deity to appropriate 
the body and its sufferings.” It is true, Apollinaris professes 

1 Greg. Nyss. 1. c. c. 33, p. 204, charges him with teaching a rootless 
man, &vbpamov dppiCov, noel dovveDy wpos tiv nuerépav Qvow. 212 :—éxQvaoy 
Tig herépes Qvoews. He teaches strictly two species of men :—an earthly, 
consisting of body, soul, reason; and an heavenly, consisting of body, soul, 
God. Christ, therefore, stands over against us as érepoovssos, and is not 
Cmoovatog xara +6 xvpiararov, in relation to the highest element of the 
Adamitic humanity. 

2 L.c. p. 256, c. 48 :—He proceeds as olxesortpas rapa tov vouy Tis aap- 
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that it was necessary for Christ, in order to exhibit virtue, to 
walk among men asa man. But if His humanity was a body 
without rational soul, His virtue was not human virtue. Nay 
more, says Gregory of Nyssa, if He had no freedom (adre£ov- 
owov), His virtue was no virtue." 

This curtailment of the human nature in itself has a Doceti- 
cal character; but that Apollinaris was tainted with Docetism, 
shows itself still more clearly in the circumstance, that (as, 
indeed, might consistently be expected) he was unable to attri- 
bute growth in wisdom and grace, learning, exercise, tempta- 
tion, to the human soul of Christ. But if He was not the 
subject of actual growth, and merely revealed to others in ever 
increasing measure the inner treasures of His being, which re- 
mained in themselves ever the same, and, being complete and 
closed, were susceptible neither of enlargement nor diminution, 
He did not pass through a truly human course of life. The 
cause of this fault, was his assuming the human mvetua of 
Christ to be ¢mmediately of like nature with the eternal Logos. 
Instead of positing merely the possibility of the incarnation in 
the eternal Logos, distinguishing therefrom every actualization 
of this possibility, and representing the possibility as becoming 
an actuality, by an ethical process (that is, through the love of 
the Logos, which impelled Him to the act of xévwous, and by 
the ethical process which Christ underwent), he posits the 
humanity as eternally complete, cara 70 xupidtarov ; he repre- 
sents it as the Logos Himself. Prior to the incarnation, it is 
latent merely in relation to men; in itself, it is eternally com- 
plete. On this view, however, the childhood of Christ was 
necessarily mere appearance. He cannot be a moral example, 
but the physical or metaphysical process of the incarnation of 
God, begun in Him, is simply continued in believers, who re- 
ceive, in the place of their earthly vods, His mvedua, or the 
victorious principle of that union of the divine with the flesh 
nbs odons mpos Thy Tag Oséryros Evaow. CO. 41, p. 239: The assumption of the 
sap by the Logos becomes more intelligible, if the vod; formed the transition 
to the God Adyos. 

. 1 Ibidem:—How can the odp% have virtue without the éxovov? And 
the éxovorov is impossible without a voids. C. 41:— wpowlpears obdév Erepoy 4 
vos tis goriv. How, then, could Apollinaris say,—Man, in whom is no vows, 
peranapBaves vis ncdapas bperng? To adrpoeiperoy can neither be &@iacray 
nor praiseworthy, although it may be without sin. 
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which was archetypally realized in Christ. Apollinaris seems 
to have had not the slightest notion, that even if the Redeemer 
did assume a human soul, and with it subject Himself to a pro- 
cess of development through freedom of choice, His victory and 
work of redemption were notwithstanding sure; and, besides, 
that only on this supposition could His virtue be human virtue 
and be tested. Freedom he believed to involve sin, at all 
events for a soul of Adam’s race. Such notions may not be 
directly branded Manichzean; but, at all events, the notion that 
freedom of choice is not fit for appropriation by the. Logos, 
whilst at the same time it is an essential constituent of the 
nature of men and angels, involves a complaint against the first 
creation. This complaint is the more unjustifiable, as, in the 
further course of his system, a representation is given of the 
essential nature of man, according to which freedom of choice 
by no means forms part of its eternal idea, but merely appertains 
to man at a lower stage; for he maintains that Christ was the 
perfect man, and the process of the “ Unio” of the wvetya with 
the cap£, undergone by Him, is continued also in those who 
believe on Him. To Christ, however, he ascribes no freedom 
of choice; and so likewise believers, in his view, are first raised 
by the Christian principle above mutability. In accordance 
herewith, therefore, instead of saying, the first creation was 
not suitable in its completeness for appropriation by the Logos, | 
he ought rather to have expressed himself as follows :—The 
first creation itself was still imperfect; it was marked by un- 
fixity and mutability: the true idea of creation was first realized 
in the man, who was raised above all freedom of choice. It 
would thus have appeared as a mere defect or transition-stage, 
as the not yet existent divine fixity. But this he did not wish 
to teach; he regarded freedom of choice as something positive, 
which, though derived from God, was incompatible with the 
full goodness of the world, seeing that it was not even capable 
of aiding in the realization of this goodness. Accordingly, 
Apollinaris is undoubtedly chargeable to a certain extent with 
Manicheism. On such a theory, redemption must of course 
consist, above all, in deliverance from that freedom of will 
which naturally tends to evil, and in the informing of the 
fleshly man with a higher principle, with the third factor of 
the true human essence. This leads us to the other aspect of 
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the matter. Apollinaris had no conception of an historical 
mediation, of an historical process, but believed that the whole 
result was brought into existence at one stroke. His strength 
lay alone in describing magnitudes already complete, in their 
mutual connection and simultaneous existence. Accordingly, 
the idea of perfection predominates over that of reconciliation 
and redemption; and, strictly speaking, he can only attribute 
activity to the divine aspect ;—for the human aspect he has no 
essential place, no mediatory significance. The human aspect, 
selfless in itself, has the office of showing, of revealing, the 
divine—nothing more; it is simply the organ moved by the 
divine. 

The preliminary decision arrived at by the Synod of Alex- 
andria, in relation to the question of the human soul of Christ, 
in the year 362 (see above, pp. 985 ff.), was adhered to by 
the Church teachers, Athanasius, the Gregories, Basilius the 
Great, Amphilochius Damasus (Mansi 1. c. 488 f.), and others. 
That they also justly regarded the incarnation, in and by itself, 
as the principial completion of the reconciliation between heaven 
and earth, we have shown above (Chapter I.). But precisely 
on that account, Apollinaris was unable to satisfy them. For, 
although he appeared to be able to charge the Church with 
arriving rather at an dvOpwrros évOeos, or a double person, that 
is, at a monstrosity, than at an incarnation, if a complete man 
and complete deity are to be supposed to have met in Christ ; 
they in return might justly reply, that precisely he, with his 
repudiation of a human vods, could never show the possibility 
of an incarnation. For yvy7 and cdp£ do not constitute, they 
are merely momenta of, a man: they could only form the Soyevov 
or temple in which the Logos dwelt. On the other hand, voids 
forms part of man; but He is not supposed to have become 
an human voids; consequently, He did not become man. It is 
true, he maintains that the Logos was eternally man in Him- 
self, xatd Td Kupidtatov, TO Tvedua; but inasmuch as capt 
and ypu?) belong as essentially to the idea of man as the rvedpa, 
both which he is supposed to derive from Mary, Christ, as 
mere mvedpa, was not yet a complete man. One might sup- 
pose, indeed, that He found His complement, and became a 
complete man, through the appropriation of yvyy and cdpé ; 
but the wvedua or voids differed too widely from these two to be 
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able to constitute with them one living unity. The vois was 
complete, eternally perfect, identical with the Logos, so that a 
divine person appeared and dwelt in an human living body; 
but to represent this as the accomplishment of an incarnation 
is inadmissible, for the simple reason, that a complete and per- 
fect vovs can only stand in a purely external relation to a body 
that must grow ere attaining to completion. And if, for the 
purpose of avoiding this fault, Apollinaris had posited the vovs, 
which connected itself with the cap£, as imperfect, inasmuch 
as the vots was at the same time the Logos becoming incarnate, 
he would have fallen out of Docetism into Arianism or Ebionism. 
If, further, the work of redemption could not be accomplished 
unless Christ passed through all the stadia of human develop- 
ment, sanctifying and honouring them all, it must necessarily 
be mutilated by a theory which does not allow of such a de- 
velopment of the human soul in the case of Christ, and repre- 
sents Him as commencing His career with a complete spirit 
(vods), which was also the Logos.’ 

The Church teachers must be allowed to have rightly per- 
ceived that the first and most important thing to be done, was 
to lay the foundations completely, prior to thinking of further 
tasks. What profit would be the appearance of bringing out 
the unity of the Person of Christ more completely with Apolli- 
naris, if it were purchased at the price of the completeness of 
the incarnation? First of all, it was necessary to recognise 
the elements constitutive of incarnation in their completeness, 
and then it might be permissible to ask how they could be 
united in the Person of Christ. The Fathers, therefore, acted 
rightly in decidedly affirming that Christ had a human soul; 
and that in defiance of the great difficulties pointed out by 
Apollinaris—difficulties which they thus took upon themselves, 
and which he had pronounced insoluble. The problem of re- 
ducing two complete magnitudes, the Logos and man, to unity, 


1 Compare Theodoret, H. E. 5, 3:—Tay royixdy Wuyay torepiiobas rig 
yeyeunuéuns EDnoe owrnples. Odx eianGads yop ravrny xara Tov éxelvov Adyou 
6 Oeds Adyos ob're larpelag HEiacev, odte tipehs merédwxev. "AAAG TO perv 
adpece +6 yaivov (Man) dad Tay doperav mpooxvysiras dvveeewy (that is, in 
Christ) ; 4 02 Wuyd (ours) 4% er’ cindvee Osleev yevyernutyn xara pespedynns 
Thy Tis dwuprins drielev wepixeieévn. Tb. 1018: Flavian’s expression,—ré 
vouy Tov Huérepov Tis carnpias &moarepeis. 
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may be much more difficult than that of uniting two magnitudes 
which are incomplete and tempered; but faith demands that 
the humanity be complete, because, otherwise, the work which 
it feels to be complete, must be confessed to be incomplete ; and 
because Christ could not work upon us at all, if He were not of 
like substance with us. Accordingly, the alternative lay before 
them, either to let fall the incarnation itself, or to take up the 
more difficult problem, which faith assured them must be soluble. 
In connection herewith, it is deserving of special remark, that ° 
they did not allow themselves to be driven to the opposite ex- 
treme by their opposition to Apollinaris. Because they assumed 
that Jesus had a human soul along with His body, they were 
by no means disposed to reduce the incarnation to a besouling 
or bespiriting (Beseelung, Begeistung) of this man: they re- 
pudiated the notion that Christ was merely an dvOpwrros &vOeos ; 
they refuse to hear anything of such a predominance of the hu- 
man aspect as would reduce the divine aspect to an accident of 
the human hypostasis. Their wish rather was, that the Logos 
in hypostatical form should be there, as a perfect man. With 
equal firmness also, they rejected an error nearly allied to the 
truth just set forth, to wit, the doctrine of a double personality, 
of the vids Oerds side by side with the vids Ocod dice. The 
two complete aspects of the nature of Christ must constitute, 
they taught, a living personal unity. In this respect, they ap- 
proved of and directed their own efforts to the same goal as 
Apollinaris ; and they were far from falling into the mistake of 
later Christian thinkers, who laid great stress on the distinction 
between the two natures, but did not bestow equal care on 
showing how they could be united in one person. 

When we review more carefully the attempts made plainly 
to set forth the union of the two complete natures, our attention 
is above all attracted to Hilarius of Pictavium, who flourished 
about A.D. 350 :—we feel the more drawn to him, because he 
does not appear hitherto to have met with the consideration he 
deserves. 

Hilarius is one of the most difficult Church teachers to un- 
derstand, but also one of the most original and profound. His 
view of Christology is one of the most interesting in the whole 
of Christian antiquity. But in order to form a proper estimate 
of this theory, we must bring to mind the tendencies to which 
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it was opposed. In the first place, Sabellianism had been re- 
vived in a new form; and the older patripassian doctrine of 
conversion had also been resuscitated, with the difference that 
now—at all events by some—it was referred to the trinitarian 
Son. The former (compare Hilar. Comm. in Matt. xi. c. 9, 
De Trin. 10, 50 ff. 18 ff.) regarded the incarnation of the Logos 
as a mere operation of the divine power and wisdom, not as a 
personal existence thereof in a man, and thus naturally fell into 
Ebionism ; for the obvious reason, that the incarnation was un- 
avoidably reduced to the level of a mere extension or continua- 
tion of the divine power of the Logos into the man Jesus: the 
latter also arrived at an Ebionitic result; for if the Logos so far 
fell away from, as to lose Himself, and if, in particular, by 
emptying itself and submitting to weakness, the Word became 
a human soul, then there remained nothing but the man in 
Christ.1. We have seen above, that even Arianism, which as 
to its inmost essence was Ebionitical, by availing itself of the 
Platonic doctrine of the pre-existence of spirits, and of the for- 
getfulness which resulted from their earthly birth, was able to 
arrive at the same result, as this latter view. In opposition to 
these errors, it was necessary to demonstrate the existence of a 
truly divine and a truly human aspect, or, if one will, the 
duality of the natures in the Person of Christ; in other words, 
it was necessary to draw as clear a distinction as possible be- 
tween the divine and the human. 


1 De Trin. 10, 50, 52:—Plures eludere dictum apostolicum, quo ait 
Christum Dei Sapientiam et Dei virtutem, his modis solent: quod in eo 
ex virgine creando efficax Dei sapientia et Virtus exstiterit, et in nativitate 
ejus divine prudentiz et potestatis opus intelligatur, sitque in eo efficientia 
potius, quam natura Sapientie. De Trin. 10, 50:—Per quod. etiam illud 
vitii adjungitur, ut Deus Verbum tanquam pars aliqua virtutum Dei quo- 
dam se tractu continuationis extendens hominem illum, qui a Maria esse 
cepit, habitaverit et virtutibus divine operationis instruxerit, anime tamen 
sue motu naturaque viventem. OC. 51 :—The power of the Word who thus 
extended Himself from without unto Jesus, strengthened him to perform 
deeds of power after the manner of the prophets: thus also may be ex- 
plained the words, ‘‘My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
Jesus, namely, was again also a Dei Verbo contracta rursum protensione 
desertus. De Trin. 10, 50:—defecisse omnino Deum Verbum in animam 
corporis volunt, ut—de se defecerit Deus Verbum, dum corpus officio anime 
viviticat.—51: ut Deus Verbum anima corporis per demutationem nature 
se infirmitatis exstiterit, et Verbum Deus esse defecerit. 
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In the second place, there were not wanting men who, it is 
true, took their start from this duality, and thus left room for 
an act of grace, nay, even for a personal appearance of the Son 
of God in the sphere of Adamitic humanity ; but, through rest- 
ing in the duality, did not attain to a living unity of the person. 
To this class belonged that part of the Arians which did not ac- 
cept the idea of a conversion of the Logos into the soul of Christ, 
nor of a substitution of the Logos in the place of the human 
soul; but taught that there was an human soul, nay more, an 
human Ego alongside of that of the Logos! Further, all those 
who, in the predominance they gave to the bare understanding, 
were the forerunners of the school of Antioch, and believed it 
necessary to be more on their guard against commixture than 
against separation, and objected less strongly to a double Christ 
than to theories like that of Apollinaris and his predecessors. 
In opposition to these separators, it was necessary, on the con- 
trary, to make every effort to point out the solid unity of the 
person. For, independently of these, the doctrine of the Church 
itself, as we have seen in the case of Apollinaris, was threatened 
with the danger of the God-man being reduced to an dvOpwiros 
Geos. But if this task presented great difficulties for Apolli- 
naris, whose doctrine of the divine vods, which took the place of 
the soul of Christ, appeared to lessen it ; still more difficult must 
it appear, when a human soul also was reckoned to the humanity 
of Christ. It deserves remark, that even prior to the public 
appearance of Apollinaris, Hilarius had most decidedly upheld 
the true human soul of Christ ; and that he had continued both 
the doctrine of Tertullian (with whom he had otherwise many 
points of affinity) and that of Irenzeus in Gaul. A denial of 
the human soul of Christ would have appeared to him a Docetic 
confusion of the human and the divine. So much the more 
desirous, therefore, must we be to learn what he had further’ to 
say. The more widely he separated the two aspects, above all, 
the more distinctly he affirmed, and the more sharply he defined, 
the completeness of the human nature, whilst at the same time 
quite as jealously asserting for the divine aspect, everything that 
pertains to its full idea; the more interesting is it to observe, 
that he displayed quite as intense an anxiety to demonstrate the 

1 Valens and Ursacius (compare Hilar. de syn. 79 f.) assumed a com- 
passio Filii Dei, which involves the duality. 
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unity of the clearly discriminated aspects. By the combination 
of these two tendencies, Hilarius evinced himself to be, in the 
true sense, a teacher of the Church. 

As to the former :—Hilarius, who was one of the most 
resolute defenders of the cause of Athanasius, developed the 
doctrine of the eternal divine Son, who exists alongside of the 
human aspect, by, above all things, bringing more decidedly 
into play than others the creative activity which pertains to the 
Son of God, in connection also with the act of incarnation, 
though, as we shall soon see, only in order afterwards to convert 
the category of creation more completely into that of incarna- 
tion. It was not the human race or Mary that gave body and 
soul to the Person of Christ ; but if we distinguish accurately, 
the creation of the human soul of Christ was a deed of the 
Logos. In the view of Hilarius (Tract. on Ps. exviii., Lit. x. 
pp: 298 ff.), it is an error to suppose that the souls of men spring 
from Adam in the way of propagation. They have a higher 
nobility, a worthier origin ; they are of a heavenly, God-related 
nature, and their nature in itself is not stained with earthly 
material. In the case of Adam, indeed, we know that his soul 
was created before the body, which is of the dust. The dust, 
when reduced to form, was not yet man, but matter; the giving 
a form to the rough matter was not a creation, but a moulding 
of the already existent dust. It was fitting that a creative hand 
should show itself in connection with this highest work, and 
that it should not be a mere forming of what already existed. 
Hence the origin of man is divided into several acts. The first 
is indicated by the words, “ Let Us make an image, which shall 
be like Ourselves.” This refers to the creation of the soul, which 
was called into existence to be an image of the First-born. The 
second was the formation of the earthly image out of the dust. 
Whereupon followed, as the third act, the conjunction of that 
soul with this material, by the Spirit of God, in consequence of 
which the soul acquired a body, the matter was animated, and 
the unity, the living man, became an actuality. However strange 
this theory may appear at first sight, Hilarius seems to have 
regarded it as typically teaching what takes place at a higher 
stage in connection with the incarnation. In the case of Adam, 
he fixes the material and spiritual aspects each by itself, and sepa- 
rates them as widely as possible from each other, in order then 
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to conjoin them the more firmly to an unity in man; and such 
also is his course of procedure with the total humanity of Christ, 
on the one hand, and the deity, on the other. The theory de- 
scribed has also a further significance for him: by its means, 
the share taken by Mary in the work of incarnation is reduced 
to its proper limits. She did not give Jesus His soul, otherwise 
His soul would have been sinful, like that of Adam; and yet 
His soul was of like substance with the souls of men, for they 
also are created immediately by the Logos. Nor, further, did 
she give Jesus His body, if we speak strictly ; for a body is first 
formed out of the material by the accession of the enlivening, 
animating soul, which she did not give. Not by themselves, but 
through the soul, have the members of our body their sensations. 
As soon as the soul ceases to have anything further to do with 
the body, as soon as it ceases to feel the body with its sensations, 
it has already become alien from it, and, properly speaking, no 
longer belongs to it. As a consequence, the body soon corrupts, 
and must be cast aside. If, then, the soul first constitutes the 
material a body, and if the material without soul is an unformed 
mass, we can only partially say,—Christ derived His body from 
Mary; for, strictly speaking, Christ’s body first became a body 
through the soul, and His soul He did not derive from Mary. 
For this reason the Son of God, or the “Spiritus Dei,” is 
termed the “conditor” of the body.’’ The God-man derived 
His origin from Himself, and not from Mary, even as to the 
corporeal aspect of His being. Hence also was His body con- 
secrated and pure from the beginning, through His God-de- 
scended soul. And as His soul was most intimately united with 
the heavenly Son, Hilarius did not hesitate to use even the ex- 
pression,—The body of Christ was of heavenly origin.’ 


1 De Trin. 2, 5:—Humani generis caussa Dei Filius natus ex virgine est 
et spiritu sancto, ipso sibi in hac operatione famulante, et sua, Dei videlicet 
inumbrante virtute, corporis sibi initia consevit et exordia carnis instituit. 
10, 16:—Non enim corpori Maria originem dedit,—inasmuch as without 
the Spiritum Sanctum and the Verbum Dei no man would have been 
brought into existence. By the potestas Verbi is the caro initiata et con- 
dita. C.18 :—Ipse corporis sui origo est. C. 22 :—Si conceptum carnis, nisi 
ex Deo, virgo non habuit, longe magis necesse est, anima corporis, nisi ex 
Deo aliunde non fuerit. CO. 25:—Ipse quidem per virginem ex se natus homo. 
To exactly the same purpose, Gregor. Nyss. Antirrhet. c. 54, pp. 271 ff. 

2 De Trin. 10, 73 :—Caro illa de ccelis est. C. 15:—Corpus ceeleste. 
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This has been understood as though he denied Mary to have 
been the actual mother of Christ xara cdpxa; as though he left 
her merely the function of the bringing forth, or of the nour- 
ishment and reception in her womb, of an human germ, im- 
planted into her from without,—a germ which was derived, as 
to soul and body, from the essence, or, at all events, from the 
creative power, of the Logos; and to which Mary, therefore, 
stood, as it were, in the relation of foster-mother.’ This view, 
however, notwithstanding many passages appear to justify it, is 
incorrect. Rather did the Son of God, by becoming incarnate, 
appropriate something which was foreign to Him (quod alienum 
a se erat), even as Adam’s body also was not created, but was 
formed out of a substance that already existed. From God the 
soul, from the Virgin the earthly material of the body. What- 
ever a child derives from its mother from the beginning, that _ 
Christ’s humanity derived from Mary. (Note 74.) If Hilarius 
derived the body of Christ from the essence of the Logos, or 
even, as to material, from the creative power of the Logos, how 
could he have conceived the God-man to be so completely united 
and interwoven with collective humanity as he evidently did? 
His entire doctrine of the “evacuatio,” for the sake of assuming 
the “ forma servilis,” would then be useless, unintelligible. For 
if the Logos had produced the “ forma servilis” out of His own 
substance, or had lowered Himself thereto, the “ evacuatio” 
would be identical with the “forma servilis ;” whereas he draws 
a clear distinction between the two. And if He did not derive 
His body from Mary, He was a stranger in the human race, and 
was neither born into humanity nor rebare humanity in Him- 
self. The Son of God, considered in Himself, had no “ caro,” 
although He possessed the power to acquire “caro.” He did 
acquire it, in that He “se ex alto defixit in limo profundi” (in 
Ps. Ixviii. 4), Rather by His human birth, therefore, was “nova ° 
natura in Deum illata” (de Trin. 9, 54), which previously was 
not in God. The Son really received something from humanity, 
which He previously had not, to wit, the “forma servilis,” and 


? Baur 1. c. p. 686, says :—‘‘ The Divine Logos became man by creating 
out of Himself the human nature which consists of body and soul.” Even 
the writer of the very thorough treatise prefixed to the Benedictine edition 
of the works of Hilarius, and which Dr Baur does not take the trouble to 
favour with a refutation, took a more correct view of the matter. 
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what pertained thereto. Nevertheless, His birth and rise were 
not like those of other men: without the divine act of the Son, 
who united Himself with the soul, which He created, and who 
by this soul animated the material which became the body of 
Christ, that material would not have become a body, much less 
would a man have been produced. The grounds or causal prin- 
ciples of this origin lay not in humanity; the stamina or ele- 
menta of this person lay in God alone; for without the divine 
act, Mary would not have given birth to anything at all.’ If we 
ask after that which was originally active in connection with the 
generation of Christ, we must go back, not to Mary, but to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost.’ The material contained in Mary 
was but the means employed by the Logos for the realization of 
His will of incarnation. What Mary gave, was simply the mass 
susceptible to the divine act of appropriation through the Logos. 
Substantially she gave the same for the generation of the second 
Adam, as the earth gave for the first Adam, with the sole dif- 
ference, that the second was born into our race.” The “ caro” 
thus acquired by Christ was able to experience pain and change; 
the divine aspect, on the contrary, is “indemutabilis ;” it can 
neither lose its dominion, its omniscience, and so forth, nor fall 
away from, nor lose itself. 

The parts taken by the human and the divine in the work 
of incarnation having been thus set as far apart from each 
other as possible, the second problem presented itself for solu- 
tion; and to this Hilarius devoted himself with equal earnest- 
ness. The Person of Christ is of the earth, of the “limus” of 
Adam ; but it is also from heaven. How are the two things 
compatible? How can heaven enter into such close union with 


1 De Trin. 10, 35 :—Maria licet sexus sui officio genuerit, tamen non 
terren conceptionis suscepit elementis. Genuit enim ex se corpus, sed 
quod conceptum esset ex Spiritu. 

2 De Trin. 2, 27 :—Initia nascendi Spiritus sanctus superveniens (cf. 2, 
26) et inumbrans Virtus Altissimi moliuntur. 10, 35 :—Corpus illud spiri- 
talis conceptionis sumsit exordium. 

? Compare Hil. on Ps. lxviii. c. 4 :—Ineuntium passionum non aliunde, 
quam ex assumtione carnis et virtus est, et potestas. Non enim incidere 
in Deum hic infirmitatum nostrarum terror valebat, aut exserere se nisi in 
carne corporis nostri tanquam in subjacente materia, potuerant passiones.— 
Primus homo de terres limo: et secundus Adam in hujus limi profundum 
de ccelis descendens se ipsum tanquam ex alto veniens defixit. 
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earth, and earth with heaven? Hilarius found means to com- 
bine the two, on the one hand, by venturing to attribute to 
humanity a great capability of being exalted; and, on the other 
hand, by forming a full enough conception of the loving con- 
descension of the Son. The second point claims our attention 
first, as the motive power of the entire process lies on the side 
of the divine. At the same time, we may precursorily remark, 
that Hilarius shows peculiar skill in setting forth the factors in 
the act of undergoing their process, and declines accepting any 
unity until justice has been done to the distinctions, and the 
distinctions have been conciliated by the process 

Hilarius frequently makes the remark, that if in Christ the 
Son had still retained His divine form, He could not at the 
same time have had a truly human form, for the humanity 
which He had to assutne was in the form of a servant. The 
divine form and the servant’s form cannot subsist together in 
one and the same person, at one and the same time.’ In addi- 
tion to this, it must be remembered that the Logos was neces- 
sitated to take the servant’s form into Himself; only thus could 
a personal unity of the divine and human be brought to pass, 
and the weakness of humanity be converted into divine power. 
To his mind, the incarnation had accomplished nothing, unless 
the entire person was as truly God the Word as the man 
Jesus; that is, unless God was also man, and man was God.’ 
If, then, he were compelled to demand such an intimate “ intus- 
susceptio” of the human into the divine, and of the divine into 
the human, that each belongs to the other, and is necessary to 
its completeness; we see also that it devolved on him to show 
that the introduction of the servant's form was compatible with 


1 On Ps. Ixviii. c. 25:—In forma hominis existere, manens in Dei 
forma qui poterat. De Trin. 9, 14 :—The “ concursus utriusque forme ”"— 
that is, “‘ et Dei et servi”—became Him not; not merely because it would 
have been a logical contradiction, but because the reality of the state of 
humiliation would thus have been done away with, the divine condescen- 
sion would have been reduced to a mere show, or else the Person of Christ 
would have been split up into a duality. 

2 In De Trin. 10, 52 #f., he speaks against the division of the one Christ. 
C. 52 :—Totum ei (ecclesie) Deus Verbum est, totum ei homo Christus est 
retinens hoc in sacramento confessionis sue unum, nec Christum aliud 
credere, quam Jesum, nec Jesum aliud preedicare, quam Christum. C. 22: 
—Ut totus hominis filius sit. C. 54, 55. 
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the idea of th» divine nature, and that the latter does not by its 
inherent glory and majesty exclude the former. At this point 
Hilarius brings forward his doctrine of the “evacuatio forme 
Dei.” The Son of God emptied Himself of the divine form, in 
order that He might exist in the servant’s form of men. 

Now, wherein consisted this self-renunciation or self-evacua- 
tion of the divine nature? He resigned the “forma Dei;” but 
the “forma Dei” is identical with countenance. By the “forma 
Dei,” in the case of the Son, therefore, we may understand the 
full actuality or personality, as stamped in the countenance, and 
by which the Spirit appears for others.? Consequently, the 
subject of the “ exinanitio” or “evacuatio” was the form of the 
Son which shone in eternal glory. He renounced His own 
countenance, His “ substantia” (hypostasis ?), in order that, 
during the period of His earthly humiliation, the “forma servilis” 
might be His countenance, until, by glorifying humanity and 
its “forma servilis,” the Logos should have restored the glory 
of His countenance in the perfected God-man. This implies, 
therefore, regarded from another point of view, that the incar- 
nation was not complete from the very beginning; that the 
Logos did not all at once enter into humanity with His entire 
essence, but kept back His majesty in Himself, and perfectly 
exhibited His countenance or His personality in the man Jesus, 
for the first time, at His exaltation. In his view, then, the 
human countenance, the servant’s form, occupied the foreground 
during the earthly life of Christ; this, however, must not be 
confounded with the human Ego, for to the Ego he never 
alludes. On the contrary, the deity of the Son, which, having 
renounced its glory, had been able to unite itself perfectly with 


10On Ps. Ixviii. c. 25:—In forma servi veniens evacuavit se a Dei 
forma. Nam in forma hominis existere manens in Dei forma qui poterat ? 
De Trin. 10, 50 :—Erat enim (sc. Christo) nature proprietas, sed Dei forma 
jam non erat, quia per ejus exinanitionem servi erat forma suscepta. On 
Ps. liii. c. 8, 14:—Cumque accipere formam servi nisi per evacuationem 
suam non potuerit, etc. 

2 On Ps. Ixviii. c. 25 :—Forma et vultus et facies et imago non dif- 
ferunt. C.4:—The divine nature semet ipsam exinaniens transit, ut ex 
Dei forma in formam servi decideret. This is also described as follows :— 
Substantia ei non fuit, infixo in limo profundi. The substantia existed 
que assumta habebatur ; that existed no longer nec jam videbatur restare, 
que in aliud se evacuando concesserat. 
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the servant’s form, continued to be the ruling power in Christ 
and His soul. At the same time, he constantly repeats, that 
the Son Himself remained the same even in the “ exinanitio;” 
that He was constantly, by His own deed, by His own will, in 
“exinanitio;” which, of course, implies, that the same will 
which maintains the “exinanitio” so long as it is necessary, 
possesses in itself the latent power to return to full and entire 
actuality! This he often expresses as follows :—The divine 
natura, although not the “substantia” (that is, probably, é7ré- 
otacis), not the “ forma (or “ facies”) Dei,” remained unalter- 
ably His. The limit of the “exinanitio” was, that it could 
never advance to a renunciation of the “divina natura,” or 
to the point when the “forma servi” alone would remain in 
Christ without the “divina natura.” That would be Ebionism ; 
nay more, on that supposition, inasmuch as the Son would have 
lost Himself and disappeared in the servant's form, the very 
purpose of His self-abasement would have been frustrated. 
Moreover, to the attainment of the end in view, it was neces- 
sary that the divine should be introduced right into the ser- 
vant’s form, or into the humanity, in order then to accomplish 
its work of exaltation as from within.’ Besides, the “exina- 
nitio” could not then be regarded as a continuous deed, as an 
expression of might or power, but solely as a suffering. Had 

1 De Trin. 11, 18 :—In forma enim Dei manens formam servi assumsit, 
non demutatus, sed se ipsum exinaniens et intra se latens (sc. in Dei forma) 
et intra suam ipse vacuefactus potestatem, dum se usque ad formam tem- 
perat habitus humani, ne potentem immensamque naturam assumte humili- 
tatis non ferret infirmitas, sed in tantum se virtus incircumscripta mode- 
raretur, in quantum oporteret eam usque ad patientiam connexi sibi 
corporis obedire. Tract. in Ps. lxviii. 4. 

2 On Ps. Ixviii. 25 :—Aboleri autem Dei forma, ut tantum servi esset 
forma, non potuit. Ipse enim est et se ex forma Dei inaniens et formam 
hominis assumens. Evacuatio non est divine nature interitus. Fragm. 
ex opere hist. c. 32 :—Iccireo immutabilis et inconvertibilis filius Dei, ut in 
assumtione hominis corruptioni potius gloriam intulerit, quam labem eter- 
nitati. De Trin. 9, 14 :—Obedientia mortis non est in Dei forma, sicut nec 
Dei forma inest in forma servi.’ Per sacramentum autem evangelice 
dispensationis non alius est in forma servi, quam qui in forma Dei est 
although the evacuatio takes place. It does not abolish the identity of the 
subject: non alius atque diversus est, qui se exinanivit et qui formam servi 
accepit. Accepisse enim non potest ejus esse qui non sit,—Ergo evacuatio 
forme non est abolitio nature, quia, qui se evacuat, non caret sese, et qui 
accipit, manet. 
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He lost Himself, He would not have been able to assume 
humanity. For the assumption of humanity must also be con- 
sidered as a deed following upon the “ evacuatio.” 

We now come to the second momentum, the “assumtio 
forme servilis.” In the view of Hilarius, the “evacuatio,” so 
far from being identical with, was merely the condition of, the 
incarnation, on the part of God, to which corresponds a further 
condition on the part of man. The Son of God laid aside His 
divine form so far as He did, in order that in Him there might 
be no obstacle in the way of His making the servant’s form to 
such a degree His own, that it might be counted as forming 
part of His own existence. For the same reason the humanity 
was not swallowed up through its union with the Logos, or its 
essence done away with (de Trin. 11, 48; see Note 1, page 
407). But as the divine nature, on the one hand, rendered 
itself, as it were, susceptible of the “intus-susceptio” of the 
humanity, which, though originally a foreign element, it was 
the divine will should be appropriated ; even so was it necessary 
that humanity should possess a capability of being exalted to 
unity with the Son of God. How Hilarius conceives this to 
have been brought about we shall shortly see. As far as relates 
to the divine aspect, he makes the “assumtio forme servilis” 
follow upon the “ evacuatio,” as the second momentum in the 
act of incarnation. The “evacuatio” proceeded so far that the 
way was prepared for the “assumtio forme servilis,” but by no 
means so far as in itself to constitute the servile form. That 
would have been a falling away of the Logos from Himself, a 
conversion ; suffering would thus have been introduced into the 
Logos. We can only avoid this passivity, this self-losing, of 
the Logos in the servant’s form, by supposing the assumption 
thereof to be a new, distinct act of the Son, who thus showed 
that even in the “evacuatio,” He had maintained and had re- 
tained power over Himself. (Note 75.) 

That which belonged to the divine Natura could not be 
lost by the Son: the “ potestas generis sui” He retained (9, 51; 
11, 48). The divine essence is not something void and indeter- 
minate; but contains a fulness of attributes: these attributes, 
therefore, pertained to the Son whilst He was in the “forma 
servilis,” because the “natura Dei” remained His. Nor did 
they lie inactive; but were operative and benefited humanity, 
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which was to be raised to God. (Note 76.) This leads ug to 
notice Hilarius’ doctrine of the sus¢eptibility of human nature 
for God. 

We have, in the first place, to remark in general, the high 
estimate he formed of the nobility of the human soul. It is 
not of foreign substance, like the body, which is taken from the 
earth; but springs from God, and is a likeness of the image of 
God (imaginis Dei exemplum), of the First-born of creation. 
By its thoughts and their infinite speed, the spirit imitates the 
omnipresence of God. It is true, the souls of men have laden 
themselves with guilt; but when they proceed forth from God, 
they are pure, and so also continued the soul of Christ. It was 
therefore spiritual, and of heavenly, yea, of divine origin, shin- 
ing with its natural brightness. The body, on the contrary, 
is not directly from God, but “ex aliena substantia.” The 
souls of men are all defiled by their entrance into the body. 
So also must it have happened to the soul of Christ, if His 
body had not been conceived of the Holy Ghost. He sanctified 
the inner being of the Virgin, and, breathing therein, united 
Himself with the nature of the human flesh. And in order 
that no discrepance might remain by reason of the weakness 
of the human body, through which the “Unio” would have 
been rendered impossible, the power of the Highest over- 
shadowed the Virgin and strengthened her weakness. In this 
manner, her corporeal substance was prepared for the implant- 
ing activity of that Spirit, which was to enter into her (of the 
Son).? His body thus became, indeed, different from ours,— 
that is, as to its attributes, not as to its substance. So far is 
the integrity and excellence of the body of Christ from being 
opposed to the idea of the human body, that we rather are to 
participate in its glory: and first, when we are conformed to 


1 Although Hilarius speaks of different kinds of souls, he has laid down 
nothing particular relative to the ‘‘species” of the soul of Christ. On 
Ps. exli. (c. 4), he says,—‘* Anima Christi signis et factis Deum se pro- 
bayerat.” 

2 De Trin. 2, 26. For the commencement of this passage, see Note 74. 
It proceeds as follows :—Atque ut ne quid per imbecillitatem humani cor- 
poris dissideret, Virtus altissimi virginem obumbravit, infirmitatem ejus 
veluti per umbram circumfusa confirmans, ut ad sementivam ineuntis 
Spiritus efficaciam substantiam corporalem divinse virtutis inumbratio tem- 
peraret. ‘ 
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the glory of the body of God (that is, of Christ), will that image 
of God be completely formed in us, to which regard was had 
from the beginning. (Note 77.) 

The advantages which accrued to the humanity of Christ 
from the consecrating and sanctifying power of the Divine 
Spirit, who prepared it for assumption by the Logos, are still 
further enhanced by the assumption itself, or by the activity of 
the incarnate Son of God. According to Hilarius, to Christ 
pertained corporeally also, natural immortality, freedom from 
pain, from want, etc. This must not indeed be understood to 
signify that He was incapable of dying, of suffering, of hunger- 
ing, etc. His history shows the possibility thereof, by the 
actuality; and He also grew, passing through the different ages 
(de Trin. 2, 24; see Note 78). On the other hand, we should 
not quite hit the view entertained by Hilarius, were we to 
suppose that the divine Sonship of Christ, and the union of 
humanity therewith, merely gave Him the power at every 
moment to rise even physically above all suffering and need, 
if such were but His will. For that would be to represent the 
humanity of Christ as in itself needy, mortal, and so forth, even 
subsequently to its assumption by the Son of God; out of which 
passive condition it could only be raised by a particular act of 
will in each particular instance. Indeed, on the contrary, by 
the incarnation, the humanity of Christ was, strictly speaking, so 
completely raised above everything of the kind just mentioned, 
that no assaults of hostile powers could harm it or involve it 
in actual suffering, save when, by a special act of will, He laid 
Himself open to their operation, and voluntarily submitted Him- 
self to suffering. Hilarius’ great aim was totally to avoid repre- 
senting the weakness or the perfection of Christ as a physical 
determination and necessity; and, on the contrary, to view all 
His sufferings as deeds, that is, as ethical. As he refused to 
allow that the Son of God, by His act of self-abasement, as it 
were, lost Himself and reduced Himself to a fixed condition of 
humiliation, the necessary and physical consequence of that act 
(for, on the contrary, His self-abasement was the effect of con- 
tinuous loving acts of will, and He remained at every moment 
in possession of power over Himself); so neither, on the other 
hand,-did the humanity assumed by Him, ever in any instance 
impose on Him the necessity of suffering or dying. Far from 
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that, conceived as it was by the Holy Ghost, and personally 
united with the Son of God, it was in itself raised above every 
necessity of the kind. Indeed, in the view of Hilarius, such a 
necessity never did pertain to the true idea of humanity in itself, 
but merely to the form of humanity embodied in us. But, on 
the other hand, the same free will of love, which was the cause 
of the “evacuatio” of the Son of God, and which went through 
the entire period of Christ’s earthly existence, must then have 
become the will of the entire God-man; consequently it must 
have gone on to the more concrete determination, that the God- 
man should freely will that which, because of the perfection of 
His humanity, was not a matter of necessity, to wit, the keeping 
back of the deification and the laying Himself open to suffering 
and need. That this was Hilarius’ meaning, is most apparent 
where the sufferings of Christ attained their climax. For Christ 
not to have been able to suffer at all, would have been an imper- 
fection, would have been a limit imposed on His love; His 
ethical would have been restrained by His physical nature. On 
the other hand, the necessity for His death must not be sought 
in His own spiritual or physical nature; the ground thereof lay 
outside His perfect nature, in us, to whom it was His will, and 
it was necessary, He should become like, if He were purposed to 
redeem us,—like, not merely in general, as a man, but also as a 
man in the servile form, in the present form of our humanity. 
For this reason He gave Himself up, by a free act of will, to 
suffering and death: His very death was an act.! He who in 
Himself was exalted above all subjection to hostile powers from 
without, allowed them to force their way to Him, conceded them 
power, in order to conquer them, in order that they might, as it 
were, exhaust themselves on His person. In this way He demon- 
strated, even in suffering, His power and dominion ;—primarily, 
Tlis power over His own nature, which He constituted passible, 
that is, accessible by suffering (for thereto also was His é£oucla 
necessary, John x. 18); and then in the triumph which He 
gained over the hostile powers by His patient endurance of 
suffering. But if every part of the suffering of the God-man 
was, in the full sense, an ethical deed, He must at every moment 
have had power over Himself and over His sufferings, and never 
have been passively lost therein. Hilarius was therefore able to 
* De Trin. 10, 57, 61, 62; specially c. 11. 
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say,—In the mystery of the Son of man, who is also the Son 
of God, we have this, that He ruled even whilst dying; and, 
although ruling, died (De Trin. 10, 62, 48). It is self-evident 
that, as Hilarius held the suffering of Christ in its inner essence 
to be a deed, he was able to concede to the divine nature also a 
participation therein; and even in regard to this matter, to up- 
hold the unity of the divine and human aspects. His suffering 
was not merely voluntary; it was His joy: it pertained to His 
blessedness, for the head loves the members.’ This delight in 
suffering love passes over also to His members: through love, 
the pain which is undergone for the honour of God or for the 
brethren, is scarcely felt, but is forgotten ;—the less felt and the 
more forgotten, the more completely love in all its fulness enters 
into the very depths of suffering for others (De Trin. 10, 44). 
We find also in the writings of other teachers of the Church 
—for example, Epiphanius, Athanasius, etc.—substantially the 
same notion of the glorification or deification of human nature 
in Christ, resulting from the “assumtio,” which was a reality 
from the very beginning. And even if they did not all agree 
in teaching that the humanity in union with the Logos ex- 
perienced no needs, but went, in this respect, some farther than 
others, they were all one in the conviction that the humanity of 
Christ by téself was subject to the necessity of death, even as is 
ours. Death does not belong to the idea, but merely to the 
present form, of humanity. Had death been a physical neces- 
sity for Christ, He would not have been the perfect man, and 
His death could not have had redeeming efficacy. They there- 
fore assert merely the ethical necessity, as of the birth, so also 
of the suffering and death of Christ; and persist in maintaining, 
that, even after the act of incarnation had taken place, it lay at 
every moment in the power of Christ, in virtue of the indwelling 
of the Logos, the advantage of which felt to the humanity also, 
to rise above sickness and death, suffering and sorrow; in 
other words, His servile form was at every moment the work of 
His free will. Hilarius carried out this thought further, not 


1 Tract. in Ps. cxxxviii. c. 26 :—Domino itaque passio ista deliciz sunt, 
dum portas asreas confringit, dum vectes ferreos conterit, dum omnem potes- 
tatem despoliat, dum de his in se triumphat dum eum, quem ad imaginem 
suam fecerat, redimit, dum deliciis paradisi restituit. In his igitur pas- 
sionis oblectamentis atque deliciis nox ei illuminatio est. 
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merely in an anti-Arian interest, but also in order that the unity 
of the Logos with the humanity thus assimilated to Him might 
be at every moment a present fact. Whatever judgment may 
be pronounced on his manner of carrying it out, the rigidness 
with which he adhered to the ethical point of view deserves so 
much recognition, that we ought not to be too ready with the 
charge of Docetism, especially as the ethical basis on which he 
stood enabled him to acknowledge that Christ truly suffered and 
really died;—the only difference between Him and us being, 
that in His case they were free acts, whereas in our case they 
are the result of a necessity of nature. As is evident from his 
doctrine of the “evacuatio,” and from his frequent use of ex- 
pressions like “God was born; God died,” he was so far from 
shrinking, after the manner of Docetists, at the idea of the 
incarnation of the Logos and of the closest unity of the two 
natures, that he might rather be charged with adopting the idea 
of God-manhood too quickly, and without the necessary inter- 
mediate steps. For one might undoubtedly ask—Why is the 
glorificatory influence of the Logos on the humanity with which 
He was united conceived to have been from the very beginning 
so great, that it could in no instance undergo suffering without 
a special act of self-abasement, if this same glorification had to 
be immediately resumed again for the sake of the work of 
redemption? To posit a thing which must immediately after- 
wards be done away with, seems to be an useless labour; and 
the view laid down by Hilarius comes into conflict, not merely 
with the passages in which Christ declares Himself to be igno- 
rant,’ but quite as much with all true development on the part 
of His humanity; which he persists indeed in attributing to it, 
though he fails to find a fit place either for it or freedom.? 

The more does it deserve mention, that Hilarius himself also 
recognised this defect, and endeavoured to solve the problem. 
He sought, namely, to show not merely that there were moments 


1 “Non sibi nescivit (horam), sed nobis” (9, 51, 71); such is the turn 
which he found himself compelled to adopt. 

2 De Trin. 2, 24:—Dei imago invisibilis pudorem humani exordii non 
recusavit, et per conceptionem, partum, vagitum, cunas, omnes nature nos- 
tre contumelias transcucurrit ; in de Trin. 9, 50, he speaks of the ‘‘ libera 
voluntas” of Christ, but understands thereby merely will and power, like 
other Church teachers of this period—for example, Gregory Nazianzen. 
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of “exinanitio,” by which the “exaltatio” of humanity, which 
began with the “assumtio,” was interrupted, but also that there 
was a “status exinanitionis,” a “servilis habitus;” at the same 
time avoiding all curtailment of the idea of the God-manhood. 
In attaining this end, all depended on the incarnation being 
conceived, not as absolutely completed in one act, but as under- 
going a process. This process, again, required to be so viewed 
that space was left for a stadium during which the idea of God- 
manhood came into inequality with itself, only, however, to 
restore itself from the inequality to the true equipollence of the 
ideal and factual. It is at this point that Hilarius displayed in 
a particular manner the speculative character of his mind. 

He by no means wished to represent the idea of the God- 
manhood as adequately realized all at once, but demanded for 
that purpose a longer process. Nor does he refer the process to 
the human aspect alone, but also to the divine, which submitted 
itself to the “evacuatio” and fell into inequality with itself, in 
order afterwards to restore itself to itself, in unity with human- 
ity. Humanity in itself, in its idea, is not inadequate to the 
divine: had it been possible for a perfect humanity to have been 
at once assumed, the “evacuatio” of the divine nature would 
have been unnecessary. Inasmuch, therefore, as he asserts that 
the “evacuatio,” which ceased at the end, was necessary at the 
beginning, he must have regarded the status of the humanity 
assumed by Him as really imperfect at first, and therefore have 
intended to restrict the afore-noticed glorifying influence of the 
Logos within certain limits. The real purpose of the idea of 
the “evacuatio Verbi” was to enable him to conceive the Logos 
as so intimately united with the man Jesus, even whilst He was 
in the “forma servilis,” that the progress of the man might 
appear as an ever increasing return of the Logos into equality 
with Himself, even as the humiliation attendant on the servant’s 
form was a lagging behind His true reality and glory on the 
part of the Logos. We see that on this view everything was 
common to the entire person at every moment, though to each 
aspect in its own distinctive manner. The entire person entered 
into inequality with itself: the actuality of each aspect, during 
the state of humiliation, fell short of its idea—of the idea of the 
Son, of the idea of the perfect man, of the idea of the God-man. 
It was not merely the human aspect that was at first inadequate 
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to the divine; for, through the medium of the voluntary “ eva- 
cuatio,” it dragged down the divine nature also, so far as it per- 
mitted it, into its own inequality. “Non conveniebat forme 
utriusque (Dei et servi) concursus” (de Trin. 9,14). As room 
was to be left for the “forma servilis,” the “forma Dei” must 
needs become latent. ‘ Decedere ex Deo in hominem nisi ex 
forma Dei Deus evacuans non potuit” (de Trin. 12, 6). Seeing, 
then, that by means of the “evacuatio” the Son of God appro- 
priated to Himself the “forma servilis,” a diremption, a disturb- 
ance of the unity (amissio, offensio unitatis) with the divine 
nature, found its way into this person. (Note 79.) Not, indeed, 
in the sense that the unity of the Son with the Father was en- 
tirely done. away with, or even interrupted; for otherwise the 
Word could not have attained the end for which He emptied 
Himself. He entered into humanity in its low estate, in order 
that God might be born into humanity :’ consequently He must 
have retained within Himself the potence of that which He was 
to bring and to bestow. Only, however, by becoming like us, 
and unlike or unequal to Himself, that is, by entering into a 
state inadequate to Himself, into the “forma servilis,” was it 
possible for the Word to do away with the inequality of human- 
ity with itself and its idea, to make it like Himself, in the glory 
to which the Son should restore Himself. To this glory, how- 
ever, He returned not merely as the Logos, but as the God-man ; 
that is, created humanity was in Him and through Him trans- 
lated into the sphere of the divine essence. Christ, therefore, 
in the state of humiliation, was “dividuus a se;” He had taken 
up into Himself the inadequate element humanity, in order 
that it might be reborn in Him; but, notwithstanding all these 
“ sacramentorum diversitates,” He never so far fell away from 
Himself as no longer to be the Son and Christ, possessed of 
power over Himself.? For this reason, also, it was possible for 

1 De Trin. 10, 7:—Namque cum in hominem Deus natus sit, non idcirco 
natus est, ne non Deus maneret, sed ut manente Deo homo natus in Deum 
sit. Nam et Emanuel nomen ejus est, quod est,—nobiscum Dominus ; ut 
non defectio Dei ad hominem sit, sed hominis profectus ad Deum sit. Vel 
cum glorificari se rogat, non utique nature Dei, sed assumtioni humilitatis 
hoe proficit. (But to this belonged also the evacuatio forme Dei.) Nam 
hanc gloriam postulat, quam ante constitutionem mundi apud Deum habuit. 


? De Trin. 10, 22 :—Cum Jesus Christus et natus, et passus, et mortuus 
et sepultus sit: et resurrexit (that is, by His resurrection He manifested 
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Him finally to restore Himself to equality with Himself (sequa- 
litas) ; into which equality human nature, too, is taken up.? 

The distinction between the last and the preceding stadium 
becomes especially clear, when we consider that Hilarius desig- 
nates the third again a birth. The first birth of the Son was 
the eternal one out of the Father, on the ground of which He 
was equal to Him in all things, even in glory. The second is 
His birth into humanity, and into the humble form of a servant, 
through which, by a free act of love, He acquired a different 
mode of existence; He sunk Himself into humanity, in order 
to raise it up out of its depths into Himself. And yet, even 
during this relative separation from the divine unity, to which 
He subjected Himself by His union with humanity, He re- 
tained sure hold upon Himself. The overreaching power of 
the divine essence perfected the humanity, created a “forma 
Dei” out of the “forma servilis;” and so, with the perfection 
of the humanity, the Son was again restored to Himself. (Note 
80.) And that was the third birth. The day of resurrection 
was the birth-day of His humanity to glory; and thenceforth 
He was, as a whole (as the God-man), that which He had 
been before time as Logos. Although He was born to that 
which He had been before time, still, He was born in time to 
be that which He previously was not: henceforth, however, the 
Son of man is to be seen at the right hand of power; for 
humanity having been made partaker of glory after the resur- 
rection, advanced onwards to the brightness which the Logos 
had previously enjoyed; and the Son of man, enthroned at the 
Father’s side, the mortality of the flesh having been swallowed 
up in immortality, celebrated His birth as the living, never- 
dying Son of God. 

Taking a survey of the whole, we find that Hilarius consi- 
dered the eternal Son, who created the souls of men as images 
of Himself, to be naturally the archetype of these souls, and, 


the divine Natura which had ever remained His). Non potest in his sacra- 
mentorum diversitatibus ita ab se dividuus esse, ne Christus sit. 

1 De Trin. 9, 54:—Si nativitas hominis naturam novam intulit, et 
humilitas formam demutavit sub assumtione servili; nunc donatio nominis 
(Phil. ii. 10) forme reddit szqualitatem. 

2 De Trin. 9, 6, and Ps. cxxxviii. 19, he distinguishes a threefold state 
of Christ: ante hominem, in homine, post hominem. 
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therefore, to stand in an original relationship to them; hence 
the possibility of the incarnation. Because of the entrance of 
sin, the Son, the archetype, manifested His love by being born 
into the servile form of the image: our archetype made itself 
like us. This is his predominant mode of looking at the 
matter. But, as Hilarius was as far as possible from regarding 
the assumption of humanity as a mere transitory theophany, or 
as a mere means of redemption, but believed humanity to have 
attained to eternal and permanent perfection in the glorified 
God-man ; he arrives, at the close of the process, to the convic- 
tion, that in the God-manhood the full idea of humanity was 
first realized, and in Christ the creation of our race fully ac- 
complished. The necessity for the God-man, previously de- 
monstrated from the existence and nature of sin, was now 
traced back absolutely, and for all stadia, to the idea of our 
nature. Henceforth, not the Logos alone by Himself is our 
archetype, but the entire God-man, with body and soul,—He 
who took upon Himself the likeness of our servile form, in 
order that we might bear the likeness of His divine form. Into 
that divine form were swallowed up primarily, in His person, 
the mortality and weakness of humanity, to the end that we 
also might be converted into the image of the Creator, agree- 
ably to the idea which God had even at the creation of the 
first man.’ Believers also participate in this divine-human 
life. By faith they become, not merely morally like or one 
with Him, but essentially.” All believers have put on the one 


1 Compare de Trin. 11, 49 (see Note 77); specially the words,—“ Con- 
summatur itaque homo imago Dei. Namque conformis effectus glorie 
corporis Dei, in imaginem Creatoris excedit secundum dispositam primi 
hominis figurationem.” According to this, even the first man was created 
under the idea of the God-man; and the idea of the ‘‘imago Dei” is first 
completely realized when man becomes conformed to the God-man. Com- 
ment. in Matt. c. 3, § 2 :—‘' Exspectatum Deo Patri manus hominem, quem 
assumserat, reportavit.” 

2 De Trin. 8, 7, 9, 12; 11, 19. Compare, in connection with what fol- 
lows, the Prefatio (pp. 24 ff.) to the Opp. Hilar. ed. Maur.; de Trin. 8, 
13 :—‘‘ Kos qui inter Patrem et Filium voluntatis ingerunt unitatem, inter- 
rogo, utrumne per nature veritatem hodie Christus in nobis sit, aut per 
concordiam voluntatis? Si enim vere Verbum caro factum est, et vere 
nos Verbum carnem cibo dominico sumimus, quomodo non naturaliter 
manere in nobis existimandus est qui et naturam carnis nostra, jam insepa- 
rabilem sibi, homo natus assumsit, et naturam carnis sue ad naturam eter- 
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Christ, and have become the same. We put Him on in baptism ; ; 
but the holy Eucharist is of special significance to Hilarius, in 
this respect. 

Christ is in the Father through His divine nature; we, on 
the contrary, are in Him through His corporeal birth, and He 
is in us through the sacraments. In this way, a gradually as 
cending, perfect unity is brought about. We remain in Him, 
He in the Father; but, remaining in the Father, He remains 
also in us, so that we also advance onwards to unity with the 
Father; for in Him, who by His nature, on the ground of 
birth, is in the Father, we also dwell by our nature, even as He 
dwells in us by His nature. MHilarius employs the strongest 
and boldest expressions to designate the universal significance 
of the incarnation of Christ, in relation to our entire race, 
maintaining that therewith something was potentially done, not 
merely for, but to us all; because human nature, in its entirety, 
was reborn and united with God in Him. Tract. in Ps. li. 
ce. 16: “Ut et Filius hominis esset Filius Dei, naturam in se 
universe carnis assumsit, per quam effectus vera vitis genus in 
se universe propagationis tenet.” (Note 81.) His humanity 
is the city on the hill; in Him, as in a city, the human race 
is gathered together; accordingly, He who thus gathers us to- 
gether in Himself is the unity of many, the “civitas;” we, 
bound together in Him, participating in His body, are the 
inhabitants of the city, we are one in Him. For our sake the 
Son of God Himself laid the foundation of His humanity, in 
order that, having become man, He might take to Himself, out 
of the Virgin, the nature of the flesh, and that, by means of 
this marriage and union, the body of the entire human race 
might be sanctified in Him. As His will in assuming a body 
was to see all rooted in Himself, so was it His will to give Him- 
self back to Himself in all, by means of His invisible nature. Not 
that He, through whom man was created, needed to become man ; 
but we needed that God should become flesh and dwell in us, that 
is, that He should take up His abode in the inmost essence of hu- 
manity in general, by the assumption of one man (carnis unius). 


nitatis sub sacramento nobis communicande carnis admiscuit? Ita enim 
omnes unum sumus, quia et in Christo Pater est, et Christus in nobis est. 
Quisquis ergo naturaliter Patrem in Christo negabit, neget prius naturaliter 
vel se in Christo, vel Christum sibi inesse.” C. 15. 
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As might be anticipated, we find Hilarius taking a corre- 
sponding view of the work of redemption. Having assumed 
our sinful body, Christ bore our sin (de Trin. 10, 47). All 
the weakness which He took upon Himself, He bore voluntarily, 
translating Himself into our nature and its weaknesses. This 
weakness, therefore, can only be understood when its substitu- 
tionary significance is recognised. We have previously referred 
to this point. But He did not merely wish to stand in our 
stead ; no, we died in Him; in Him humanity as a whole sits 
at the right hand of the Father; in Him all peoples behold 
their own resurrection and perfection; every momentum of His 
history becomes, as it were, an active potence to reproduce the 
same history in men. (Note 82.) 

It is evident, therefore, that Hilarius, equally with Apol- 
linaris, aimed at showing the union of the two aspects of Christ 
to be so intimate, that one should be warranted in saying,— 
“totus hominis filius totus est Dei filius,’ and vice vers4; that 
is, this person is entirely man, or the perfect man, and it be- 
longs to His perfection to be also God; and vice versd,—this 
person is entirely God ; in other words, His humanity was not 
a mere possession or dwelling-place of the Logos, but a momen- 
tum of Himself, apart from which no complete and exhaustive 
conception could be formed of Him. At this point we see very 
clearly that his aim almost coincided with that of Apollinaris, 
only that he goes to work more carefully, and does justice to 
the distinction, ere attempting the union of the two aspects, as, 
in fact, an union is nothing, if it be not the union of elements 
that are distinct. Quite as clear is it also, that there is a very 
wide difference between the Christology of Hilarius and that of 
a later period, when, on the one hand, the distinction between the 
two aspects was exaggerated, and, on the other hand, their union 
was effected solely by the subjection of the human aspect; that 
is, by curtailing it relatively to the divine. In short, Hilarius 
had not yet, like a later age, repudiated the truth lying at the 
basis of Monophysitism. Having the same object in view as 
Apollinaris, to wit, the unity of the person, he showed his 
superiority to him particularly by attaining it in more complete 
measure, and without the sacrifice of the human soul. On the 
contrary, he employed the soul for the purpose of denoting the 
personal unity of Christ. Furthermore, he did not, for the 
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sake of the unity, resort to the representation of the humanity 
of Christ, that is, the avedua, as eternal, complete, and im- 
mediately identical with the Logos. He maintained that the 
‘human created nature was susceptible of being so appropriated 
by the Logos, that creation might pass over into the incarnation 
of the Logos. The Logos, however, brought this to pass, in 
that He stripped Himself of His actual glory by an act of His 
loving will; having done which, He became capable of incar- 
nation—a work which was demanded indeed by love, but was 
not physically, immediately, eternally accomplished. 

Undoubtedly, however, the unity of the Person of Christ, as 
delineated by him, although settled as to its main outlines, bore 
no reference to the question raised in connection with Apol- 
linaris,—Can the human soul of Christ be conceived without 
freedom of will? And if not, how can the unity of the person 
be preserved, if a human will, possessed of freedom of choice, 
existed alongside of the divine hypostasis ?? 

This question was taken into partial consideration by the 
other Church teachers of this age, though hesitatingly. We do 
not find in their writings the doctrine of the two natures in its 
later form ; for they also demanded that the human aspect of 
the Person of Christ should be regarded as a determination of 
the Logos Himself.’ 

Athanasius demands nvither freedom of choice nor a duality 
of wills for the God-man (compare c. Ar. 4, 30-34; see above, 
p- 350). He says,—Christ appeared in order that the flesh dvemi- 
dextov dwaprias Setar, which Adam, from being innocent, had 
made Sextixn duaptias. Tavrny dvictnor cata ptow davapap- 


1 Hilarius speaks, indeed, in de Trin. 9, 50, of Christ’s free will, but 
only as in opposition to constraint. In his view, Christ had freedom of 
will, even as the Father hasit. Of a ‘* dissentire” between the ‘‘ voluntas” 
of Christ and that of the Father, there was no trace, for the Son was “‘ sic 
liber in voluntate, ut, quod volens agit, factum sit paterne voluntatis.— 
Et cum Filius voluntatem Patris facit, docet per nature indifferentiam, 
naturalem sibi voluntatem esse cum Patre, cum voluntate ejus sit omne 
quod faciat.” He regards, therefore, the volitional unity of the God-man 
with the Father as immediate, as grounded in the very ‘‘ natura,” whereas 
other men have the capability of choosing between good and evil. Com- 
pare Tract. in Ps. cxviii.; Lit. 22; 4, in Ps. ii. 16. 

2 Athan. c. Apollin. 1, 8-12, and above, Chapter Second, pp. 349 ff. 
Greg. Naz. ad Cledon. 1, 9. 
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tytov, va delEn Tov Snutoupyov avalriov Ths dpaptias, Kab Kata 
TH apyéruToy TAacw THS iSias dioews KatTerTHoATO iva adTos 
4 THIS avapaptncias 4 ériderEis. Here the Logos is represented 
as the archetype of human nature: the archetype, which could 
not sin, entered into its production, in order to exhibit Himself 
in actuality, and thus to complete His work. On this view, 
Adam is the not yet completed creation ; the archetype was ne- 
cessary to the completion, to the definite and stable perfection of 
creation. The humanity of the first Adam was not indeed 
merely animal life, but was also soul; and the Logos was-in 
Christ not as a mere power, but asa person. And yet there 
were not two persons in Christ; for, even in Christ, the soul, 
considered in relation to what was below it, was power,—in rela- 
tion to what was above, was void form or susceptibility, which 
acquired its determinate actuality through the incarnation. The 
first Adam stood under the power and nature of the soul, and 
was therefore psychical; but the body of the second Adam 
stands with its soul under the power and nature of the rvedua, 
and is therefore pneumatical. For God the Logos is mvedua 
(c. 8). That a duality of wills, ete., would not fit in with this 
view, seems to me evident. Athanasius speaks much also of an 
&vwous puowxh of the divine and human in Christ (c. 10, 12,— 
aobyxutos pun) Evwots Tod Aoyou mpos THv idlav avTod yevo- 
pévny cdpxa. The cap card iow idia éyévero, and so forth). 
Never, indeed, can the flesh become equally eternal with the 
deity, ouoovcros; never substantially one therewith, «af? imo- 
otacw: that would be a commixture, a confusion (c. 10), which 
would border on the heathenish. Undoubtedly, however, the 
divine nature made the human its own, and a physical union 
took place; by which he appears to understand that they met in 
‘one being, in which they were indissolubly conjoined, though 
they continued to be two distinct momenta (S:yds' voodpeva, ¢. 
Ar. 4, 31), and were never commingled. The dvous through 
which they were indissolubly one can neither be merely divine 
nor merely human, consequently, in particular, not merely the 
divine Ego as such. It can only be the divine Ego so far as the 
divine Ego was the archetype of, and therefore could at the 
same time be reckoned to, the human. To say that an union 
cata dvdow is equivalent to an union in the person, is a too 
superficial solution of the question. Why should not Athana- 
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sius, then, have used the term rpécwmov? On the contrary, we 
ought rather to say,—Our idea of person had no existence at 
all in his day, and first arose out of the ideas, being, essence, 
substance ; and the bridge between the two was the use of these 
latter terms to designate a single or individual being, essence 
and the like, and not merely in abstracto. Whereof the natural 
consequence was, vagueness or even confusion of usage, until 
a distinct expression had been formed for the idea of the Ego, 
and thus the meaning of ovoia, dicts, substantia, essentia, na- 
tura, had been more accurately defined. At the time at which 
Athanasius wrote, this had not yet taken place; for example, he 
opposes vars to ovcla; nor, further, did the word trdctacis 
denote to him quite as much as our word hypostasis. In his 
usage it still signified the nature (c. Apoll. 1, 12), that is, the 
particular divine nature of the Son. 

With this particular divine nature now, he supposed the 
humanity to be united; but he neither represents it as imperfect, 
nor ever directly terms it impersonal. At the same time, he 
neither wished to confound the two natures, nor to place them 
unconnectedly outside, and alongside, of each other, as though 
they were two persons. What, then, could be more natural 
for him than to leave the question of the personality for the 
time on one side, and to devote attention exclusively to the 
essence, that is, to the idea of the Logos and of humanity, en- 
deavouring to demonstrate that as to essence each belonged to, 
and required, the other? Accordingly, the import of the ex- 
pression @vorxy évwous probably was,—the human ¢vous, even 
apart from the incarnation, is, it is true, a rational unity, which 
governs the powers subordinated to it; but that which, relatively 
to what is below it, is power and rule, relatively to what is above 
it, is simply susceptibility. Bearing the image of the Logos and 
destined for Him, humanity arrives at the actuality of its possi 
bility, at the substance of its form, in a word, at its perfection, 
when the Logos enters into vital unity with it. And so, on the 
other hand, we have found Athanasius, even prior to the Nicene 
Council, treading in the footsteps of Irenzeus and Tertullian, 
and teaching that, as its archetype (apyérv7ros), one aspect of the 
Logos’ own essence stood in affinity with humanity, and that 
the archetype called for manifestation (éiSevfis) in actuality. 
This momentum of actuality was acquired by the Logos when, 
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having connected Himself with the man Jesus, He set forth in 
him the perfected humanity. Accordingly, the vous puotxy) 
is that union which is demanded by the essence or conception of 
both, and in which the idea of both first attains realization ;— 
humanity, because its nature remained imperfect, its creation as 
it were incomplete, without the incarnation; deity, because even 
its nature, to wit, its ethical nature, could not satisfy itself till 
it became man. For the rest, we see clearly that Athanasius 
thus approximated very closely, without therefore denying the 
human soul of Christ, to that which was the great aim of Apol- 
linaris’ efforts. For it was the notion of the inner or essential 
connection of the two natures which mainly decided Apollinaris 
to abide constantly by the pla dics, and to reduce the two 
natures to two momenta or aspects of the one nature of the 
God-man, that is, of His essence or idea. They are one nature 
as to their idea; for no perfect conception can be formed of 
either of them, save in essential connection with the other. 
That Apollinaris left out the human soul was a mistake, and 
involved him in misunderstandings; his system did not require 
him to do so, although he fancied it did. He supposed this, 
because he could form no conception of a human soul without 
attributing to it such a degree of freedom of choice as would 
have co-ordinated the humanity to the Logos as a second com- 
pletely independent potence, as a second mpédcwrov. The 
Church teachers also, as we may well imagine, had no intention 
of teaching that there were two persons in Christ ; but they did 
not therefore let fall His human soul: the one, because they did 
not consider freedom of choice to be necessary to the truth of 
the human soul (freedom of choice they would undoubtedly have 
held to involve a second Ego, co-ordinate with the divine); the 
other, because they believed it possible to attribute to Christ a 
free human will, without a particular human Ego. Thus Gre- 
gory of Nyssa, who understood by the free will of Christ mainly 
the tperrdv, that is, mutability, but not the power of self-deter- 
mination. But capability of development belongs also to the 
tperrov. Had Apollinaris, like the above-mentioned teachers 
of the Church, been able to conceive of freedom of choice with- 
out an human Ego, or of a soul which had no power of choice, 
and was yet human, pertaining to the first creation, he would 
not have resorted to the second and completing creation in the 
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manner in which he did, nor have found himself compelled to 
substitute the eternal archetype, the IIveSya, in the place of the 
human soul, whose actual existence and susceptibility are the 
necessary presupposition to the manifestation and realization of 
the eternal idea of humanity or of the Hvebya. 

Taking this as the basis of the difference between Apollinaris 
and the doctrine of the Church, we see also, that although the 
unanimous assertion of the true human soul of Christ, by all 
the more prominent Church teachers, was perfectly right, the 
question which must necessarily arise, after the completeness of 
the two aspects—the divine as well as the human—had been 
recognised, still remained unanswered. The teachers of this 
period thought it possible to avoid all dissonance, and to secure 
the unity, by assigning to the divine aspect overpowering and 
sole-dominating power. Above the lower, the human, above 
soul and body, stands the hegemonic divine and encompasses 
it. Against this course of procedure, the school of Apollinaris 
continued to protest, saying :—-If you assume the existence of a 
true human soul, derived from the first creation, you must also 
allow it freedom of choice, and therewith such a degree of in- 
dependence over against the Logos as to render impossible that 
encompassing, and as it were overpowering of the human, as the 
lower, by the hegemonical, the higher, as to cause the unity of 
the person at once to disappear. And from an entirely different 
direction, another important theological power in the Church, to 
wit, the school of Antioch, concurred in this same protest. This 
school opposed Apollinaris and agreed with the Church, in so 
far as they assumed the existence of a truly human soul in 
Christ ; they opposed the Church, however, in so far as they 
asserted for the human soul, freedom of choice. 

The view which we have set forth as that of Athanasius, 
was further developed by Gregory of Nazianzen (ad Cled. 1, 
19) as follows :—When we teach that both, to wit, the humanity 
and the deity, are complete or perfect in Christ, we do not mean 
to say that two absolutely perfect beings are united in one, for 
then one of them must inevitably give way to the other. Be- 
cause a thing is perfect in its kind, it is not therefore perfect as 
compared with other things, for example, a hill as compared 
with a mountain, a mustard-seed as compared with abean. The 
former are respectively less than the latter, even though they 
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may be greater than other hills and mustard-seeds, and may be 
perfect in their kind. So likewise is our spirit (relatively) 
perfect, and has dominion, that is, over body and soul: but it 
is not therefore perfect in an absolute sense; for it serves God, 
is subjected to Him, and is not the sharer of His rule and 
majesty. Even as Moses also was termed Pharaoh’s God, 
whilst at the same time he was God’s servant. The stars 
brighten the night, but disappear before the sun, so that by day 
we do not even know that they exist. When a little torch is 
thrown on a great burning pile, it is not extinguished, nor does 
it give light, nor does it remain separate ; the whole forms one 
pile, one flame, in that that which is the stronger overpowers 
the rest. To similar purpose, he uses the image of a ray and 
of the sun, of moisture and a river :—it is not necessary that 
‘the rays should give way, in order that there may be room for 
the light of the sun; the separate rays remain, although they 
are as it were absorbed in the entire light of the sun, and can 
scarcely any longer be said to exist; that is, they become mo- 
menta of the whole.! This passage, taken together with similar 
words of Athanasius, throws avery instructive light on the con- 
ception, still formed at that day, of the relation between God 
and humanity. They were by no means considered to be two 
essentially different natures, as at a later period by the Dyophy- 
sites ; and this was undoubtedly an advantage of the earlier over 
the latter time, which materially facilitated the construction of a 
Christology. On the other hand, however, the distinction between 
the two was very imperfectly defined. According to the images 
above referred to, the human is a part, the divine is the whole; 
the distinction between the two, therefore, is simply a quantitative 
one. The Christian mind, therefore, had arrived at a point, in 
relation to Christology, identical with that at which it had pre- 
viously stood for a time, in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
But as the Church found itself compelled to desist from applying 
the merely physical category of the whole and part to the rela- 
tion between God the Father and the Son, and to advance to more 
spiritual determinations; so also was it unable to rest satisfied 
with a Christology based on a mere Unio of the whole and the 
part. Ifthe Logos in Himself is the whole, humanity in its 


1 Compare Ullmann, ‘‘ Gregor v. Naz. der Theologe,” 1825, pp. 396 ff., 
410 ff. 
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positive aspect is in no respect distinguishable from the deity. 
The latter, therefore, has, from the very outset, such a predom- 
inance in the person, that the human, if not exactly a mere 
“accidens,” can only be regarded as a gradually disappearing 
momentum of the divine: a foundation was thus laid for a 
Docetical predominance of the divine. If, further, the Logos 
in Himself is the whole, to what purpose an incarnation be- 
sides? What can He gain by an incarnation? Or regarded 
from another point of view :—if a part of the Logos was brought 
to view in humanity, and the entire Logos in the incarnation ; 
then human nature in general must be a part of the Logos. In 
which case, the creation of man is not specifically distinguish- 
able from the incarnation, but was itself a commencement 
thereof as to body and soul. In conflict therewith, however, 
was the doctrine of the Trinity which had been arrived at; for 
it secured the idea of God against every species of immediate 
identification with the world. 

In point of fact, also, the Church teachers did not lose sight 
of the distinction between creation and incarnation; and, as is 
evident from their polemic against the Apollinaristic predicate 
axrvoToy, given to the human nature, they demanded that in 
Christ, the first creation should be presupposed instead of being 
negatived, and now be appropriated by the Logos as His own. 
They were of opinion, that, along with the unity of the person, 
there was a subordination of the human aspect; in other words, 
whilst believing human nature to have been appropriated by, and 
raised to a participation in, the Logos, they allowed it a certain 
independence of existence. Whereas, if the category of part and 
whole had been strictly adhered to, the homogeneous part must 
have been held to disappear with the introduction of the whole, 
although its relative independence is imperiously required by 
the state of humiliation, as indeed, in general, by the idea of a 
truly human development. 

Hilarius, as we found, devoted his attention principally to the 
state of humiliation. In connection therewith, he arrived in one 
instance at the idea of an incarnation which first reached com- 
pletion when Christ rose from the dead, and was consequently 

-able, like Athanasius, to leave room for a truly human develop- 
ment (p. 349). Furthermore, he advanced far beyond the 
mere Unio of the part and the whole, in that, unlike most 
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others, he did not endeavour to describe the humanity as a 
momentum of the Logos Himself, as the Logos Himself exist- 
ing in outward actuality, by adopting the principle,—“ totus 
Christus filius Dei est;” but ventured to lay down the reverse 
principle,—“ totus hominis filius totus est Dei filius.” At the 
same time, it must be remarked that the process of the union 
of the two aspects advances according to his representation 
much too rapidly, as is clear from his expressions regarding 
the earthly body of Christ and His knowledge, but especially 
from his inability to assign to the free will of Christ any media- 
tory significance in connection with the advancing incarnation 
of the Logos. He thus curtails the human aspect also, and, 
contrary to his own intention, leaves room for Docetical ele- 
ments. He resorts to the boldest measures for showing that 
the Son of God really united Himself with the servile form, 
that is, with that which did not form an essential part even of 
the idea of human nature in itself, but pertained solely to 
humanity in its fallen state: he takes far less notice of those 
momenta which are really constitutive of humanity in general. 
By his doctrine of the “ evacuatio forme divine,” he left room 
for a truly human development: he never used it, however, 
for this purpose, but merely for the appropriation of the “ forma 
servilis.” Had merely an incarnation in general been required, 
and not a “forma servilis,” no place would be left for the 
“ evacuatio,” or for that temporary “cohibere formam divinam 
intra semet ipsum:” humanity would have been at once deified, 
and in total independence both of a “forma servilis” and of 
growth, would have at once in itself set forth the “ forma or 
facies divina,” the full actuality of the Logos under a mundane 
shape. The principle, that the entire Son of man is the entire 
Son of God, which could not acquire its full truth till the God- 
man had attained completion, he really applies, with the aid of 
his doctrine of the “evacuatio divine forme,” to every stage 
of the divine-human life, from its commencement onwards ; 
not sufficiently considering that the Son of man Himself could 
not be completely Himself from the beginning, and attributing 
to the glorifying divine nature, even whilst on earth, too great 
an influence,—an influence which interfered with the relative 
independence of the humanity and of its development. 

We see accordingly, that precisely at the moment when the 
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Church took a great step in advance, as regards the human 
aspect of the Person of Christ, by expressly repudiating Apol- 
linaris at the Synod of Constantinople in the year 381, and 
thus recognising the existence of an human soul, it became 
more clearly than ever absolutely necessary to assign to the 
entire human aspect a position of relatively greater independ- 
ence and certainty than it had hitherto occupied within the one 
Person of Christ. (Note 83.) Attention having been engaged 
on the Person of Christ in its relation to the Trinity or to God, 
the turn came for considering its relation to man; and the 
conflict with Apollinarism formed the transition thereto. We 
are thus set into the midst of the questions which stirred the 
Christian mind during the fifth century. -It deserves remark, 
that just about this time the Western Church, in consequence 
of the struggle between Pelagianism, and Augustinianism, 
began to apply itself vigorously to the consideration of anthro- 
pological questions. In harmony with its entire character and 
tendencies, the Eastern Church arrived at anthropological ques- 
tions through the medium of Christology, and therefore also 
contented itself, in a narrower circle of view, with the dogmas 
objectively laid down, and with more indeterminate utterances 
relatively thereto. The vocation of the West, which had adopted 
as its own the Eastern inheritance of dogmas, was, after pass- 
ing through a long intermediate and preparatory course, the 
independent development of anthropology to a point of clear- 
ness and fixity, at which it should react on the doctrine of the 
Trinity and of the Person of Christ, and contribute specially 
to the completeness of the latter. To follow the further course 
of Christology in this direction, will be the task of the Second 
’ Part of this work. 
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NOTES. 


Norte 1, page 4. 


Epipu. |. c. 1 :—xal oto. ta oteped Tod KnpypaTos meuton- 
kaw. C. 32:—ri adere? qyas 4 Tod Iwdvvou ’Aroxdduyis ; 
Whether they rejected the doctrine of the Logos altogether, or 
not, is not quite clear from what Epiphanius reports. It is true 
he designates them (c. 3), ravtamacw dAXoTplovs Tod Knptypwa- 
Tos THs adnOelas ; but, from the connection, we should judge 
him to refer to their rejection of the Gospel of John. Besides, 
the name Alogi was given to them, not because of their rejec- 
tion of the doctrine of the Logos, but because they rejected the 
strongest witness for it in the canon,—a course the more irra- 
tional, as, apart from this critical point (c. 4), ta loa nyiv 
miotevew Soxodot, and as they protested against being at all 
charged with the Ebionism and Docetism of Cerinthus. They 
represent Cerinthus as the author of the Gospel which they 
repudiate. Epiphanius was quite justified in entertaining a low 
opinion of such criticism. The isolated voices which in recent 
times have attached importance to this criticism, have given in 
their adherence, not to its positive, but solely to its negative 
aspect, that John was not the author of the Gospel which bears 
his name. But the two things cannot be separated. On the 
contrary, an attentive reading of Her. 51 shows that, in their 
view, the beginning of the Gospel—which passes so rapidly from 
the 6 Adyos cap éyévero to the calling and witness of the Bap- 
tist ; contains no reference to a history of the childhood of 
Christ; at once brings the Incarnate One into connection with 
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the Baptist ; in chapter i. 6 (compare i. 11) appears to repre- 
sent the Baptist as having made his appearance prior to the 
incarnation, and first mentions the act of baptism supplement- 
arily,—was fitted to favour the heresy of Cerinthus. This is 
the abrupt feature, the feature favourable to Docetism, which 
they supposed themselves to find in the Gospel of John; and 
the contradictions which they discover between the fourth 
and the other three Gospels may be all reduced to this one 
point. Herein lies the reason of their doctrinal criticism; and 
it is useless for Heinichen to attempt to show, on a prior 
grounds, to wit, from the malice of Epiphanius, and so forth 
(pp. 42 ff.), that the Alogi attributed the Apocalypse alone to 
Cerinthus. If they followed the example of others in regard 
to this latter point, it is easy to see that they might the more 
strongly incline to use similar language relative to the Gospel ; 
nay more, I should be almost surprised if modern critics did 
not adopt this view of the prologue, and, with the Alogi, find 
Cerinthianism in it. What they otherwise say,—namely, that 
according to the first three Gospels, one Passover alone took 
place during the official life of Christ; according to John, 
two,—does not give a very favourable idea of their ability for 
historical criticism. For the first they derived not from the 
Synoptics, but from a false explanation of the passage relating 
to. the gracious year of the Lord, rather usual at that time; and 
the second is false, for, according to John, more than two 
Easter festivals occurred during the interval between the bap- 
tism and the death of Christ. Finally, also, their doctrinal 
acuteness must have been very limited, or else they could never 
have so completely failed to see the relation of the Gospel and 
Epistles of John to Docetism and Ebionism. The Alogi ap- 
pear to have laid chief stress on the practical intelligence, not 
without a certain degree of superficial illuminism. Compare 
Neander’s “Church History” 2, 908 (Germ. ed.). They can- 
not be shown to have had Marcionitic tendencies. We may 
remark by the way, that the Alogi did not venture to describe 
the Gospel of John as a new work; but completely harmonized 
with the tradition of the Church in relation to the date of its 
composition. Indeed, Cerinthus was a contemporary of the 
Gospel of John. This testimony, given as it was about the 
year 170 after Christ, deserves notice. Had they had before 
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them a single trace of the recent origin of the Gospel of John, 
they must certainly have made it the chief basis of their attack. 


Nore 2, page 6. 


It may be justly questioned whether this Theodotus did 
deny the supernatural birth of Christ. At all events, the words 
of Tertullian, in “de prescr. heret.” 53, imply the contrary,— 
he maintained that Christ was a mere man, and denied that He 
was God, though he believed Him to be born of the Holy 
Ghost from the Virgin Mary, “sed hominem solitarium atque 
nudum, nulla alia pre cceteris nisi sola justitie auctoritate.” 
Theodoret also says (Her. fab. 2, 5),—“ He taught the like doc- 
trine with Artemon.” The testimony of Epiphanius, who attri- 
butes to him the words (Her. 54),—“Christ was born of the 
seed of a man,’—cannot prove the contrary. For, in the first 
place, Epiphanius makes the same remark concerning his school, 
which, so far as we are acquainted with Theodotus the Argen- 
tarius, is not correct. In the second place, it does not follow, 
from the denial of the birth from a virgin, even if it should be 
attributed to the elder Theodotus, that he therefore denied the 
supernatural birth of Christ. For Theodotus might still have 
assumed a divine act in connection with the origin of Jesus; 
nay more, he did assume this, according to the testimony of 
Epiphanius himself. He says that Theodotus appealed to the 
circumstance of its being written, not “the Spirit of the Lord 
will be in thee” (yevyjoeras év col); but, “the Spirit of the 
Lord will come upon thee” (Luke i. 35): by which he intended, 
on the one hand, to acknowledge the action of God in connec- 
tion with the birth of Christ; and, on the other hand, to exclude 
the incarnation of the Holy Spirit (compare Epiph. 54, 3), or 
of the Logos, if with Justin Martyr we understand mvetua and 
Sdvapus to signify the Ayos. He deemed Christ to be the prophet 
who mediates between God and men; retaining hold, however, 
solely on the humanity of Christ, and appealing merely to Deut. 
xviii. 15; Jer. xvii. 9; Isa. lili. 3; Acts ii. 22; 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
His mediatorship he undoubtedly regarded as grounded in His 
higher divine gifts, and, above all, in His righteousness. Nay, 
further, when we consider that, according to Epiphanius, he was 
a learned man, who stood in connection with many heretics, and 
when we remember, besides, that his disciple Theodotus the 
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Money-changer evinced an affinity with the Valentinians, and 
was the founder of the Melchizedekians, we may very fairly 
raise the question, whether Epiphanius did not misunderstand 
the position, “ Jesus was born of human seed,” if he really did 
lay it down. For, in the Excerptis Theodoti in Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (whose doctrinal principles Neander, for example, in 
his “Genetische Entwickelung, etc.,” p. 189, attributes to the 
Money-changer, and which certainly belongs to this school), 
much is said of the omépya appnvixdv (see 2, 21, 39, 40), from 
which the elect souls are derived, and Christ in particular (17). 
In this case, however, the omépya appnvixdy is said to denote 
Christ’s origin from the copia. 


Note 3, page 7. 


Theodoret, Her. Fab. 2, 6:—Tods 5é Medyucedextavors 
Tua pev eivat TovTwy (the Theodotians) gacl, cal? év dé ydvov 
Siahwveiv, 76 Tov Meryicedéx Sivapiv twa Kal Oeiav Kal peyic- 
Thy UTohapBavew Kat’ eixova Sé adrod Tov Xpiorov yeyevjcOau. 
"Hp£e 8é ris aipécews Tavrns dAdos Ocddotos apyupoporBos tiv 
téxyynv. Tertull. de prescript. heret. 53:—Alter post hunc 
(after the Byzantine Theodotus) Theodotus hereticus erupit, 
qui et ipse introduxit alteram sectam, et ipsum hominem Chris- 
tum tantummodo dicit ex spiritu sancto ex Virgine Maria con- 
ceptum pariter et natum, sed hunc inferiorem esse, quam Mel- 
chisedech.—Nam illum Melchisedech preecipuz gratiz ccelestem 
esse virtutem, eo quod agat Christus pro hominibus, deprecator 
et advocatus ipsorum factus: Melchisedech facere pro cceles- 
tibus angelis atque virtutibus. Nam esse illum usque adeo 
Christo meliorem, ut dadtap sit, durtap sit, dyeveadoyntos sit, 
cujus neque initium, neque finis comprehensus sit aut compre- 
hendere possit. Christ is, therefore, merely compared with Mel- 
chisedek in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


Nore 4, page 8. 


As further disciples of the elder, we find mentioned Ascle- 
piades, Hermophilus, Apollonides, Natalius (Euseb. 1. c.). So 
completely do these later Ebionites betray their connection with 
Gnosticism, which had notwithstanding despised the human 
aspect of the Person of Christ, that the Theodotus mentioned by 
Clemens Alexandrinus (Exc. 2) gave even to baptism a similar 
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meaning to that given it by older Gnostics, in order to be quite 
certain of describing the human aspect of Christ as that which 
presented the odcéa. Instructive in relation to the conception 
of ovala at this period, is the fragment of Clemens Alexandrinus 
in Fabric. Opp. Hippolyti, T. 2, 74. The fundamental idea is 
To Ka@ éavtod ideotds, whether it be inorganic or gurdy, or 
eurpuyov aicOntixdv, GHov, or, in addition to the latter, Noyuxdv 
also, like man. Odcia, therefore, is always the essential element 
of a thing, its substance. Hence we can see how, in certain 
circumstances, ovcia might be used to denote that which we 
understand by Ego or personality ; only that odc/a then stands 
for the completely undefined notion of personality. In the Tri- 
nitarian Controversy, during the fourth century, ovo/a and tzr- 


otacws were separated. Compare also Ang. Mai Collectio nova, 
T. 7, 52 ff.; Suicer. Thesaur. s. v. 


Norte 5, page 12. 


Baur |. c. pp. 297 ff. attributes greater importance to the 
moral perfection of Christ in connection with His glorification, 
than the authorities warrant him in doing. Nay more, in op- 
position to his own account (according to which, on the one 
hand, divine Wisdom exerted a permanent influence on, and 
heightened the spiritual and moral power of Christ, and on 
the other hand, there dwelt in the man Jesus a divine prin- 
ciple, developing itself in Him, p. 298), he remarks in con- 
clusion (p. 305),—“ The divine Logos works, it is true, upon 
the man, but the Logos is properly and essentially merely the 
inner man himself” (nowhere does Paul go so far, but merely 
compares the Logos in Christ, in so far as He is a mere quality 
and not hypostatical, with another common personification, the 
inner man, which also simply signifies a zosdrns) ; “and man 
therefore can, by himself, through the progressive development 
and perfection of his moral power, arrive at divine dignity.” 
Such an universalization of the divine Sonship cannot be his- 
torically established; nor can the idea of the man Jesus raising 
Himself to perfection by moral power. On the other hand, 
Neander, in avoiding these faults, has wrongly overlooked the 
moral element in Christ’s mpoxozr and pdOnous. 
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Note 6, page 12. 


In other respects also, Paul evinced little honesty. Eusebius 
styles him xpuyivous, dratndos (7, 29). In the matter of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, he endeavoured to accommodate him- 
self to the Church expressions, Holy Ghost and Word. Thus 
he teaches also a Adyos mpopopixds. Anacephal. 2, 146 :—Adyov 
mpopopixov avrov (Tov Xpustov) cxnpaticas (comp. Theodoret. 
Her. Fab. 2, 8). Naturally, this Adyos is impersonal; He is 
merely God conceived in a particular ésrwo/g or activity. Euse- 
bius tells us (7, 29), that at the Synod of Antioch, held in the 
year 269 on Paul’s account, a learned presbyter, by name 
Malchion, compelled him to give utterance to his real opinions, 
after he had for a long time taken refuge behind ambiguities. 
At this Synod there were present, besides a great number of 
other teachers, Firmilian from Cappadocia, the brothers Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus and Athenodorus, and so forth (see Euse- 
bius 7, 28, 80). They all agreed in describing Paul’s doctrine 
as an innovation, a revival of the already condemned heresy of 
Artemon ;—indeed, their confession contained already a more 
fully developed, far higher doctrine of the Son of God and 
of Christ. Paul, on the contrary, held an isolated position 
in the discussions of the Synod. In this respect, there was a 
marked difference between his age and that of Arius. Arte- 
monites there undoubtedly continued to exist, but they did not 
hold a position within the Church (Euseb. 5, 28; and 7, 30, 
ed. Heinichen 1. c. p. 404). Still, Paul does not seem to have 
entirely lacked disciples, although they too were excluded after 
the Synod of Antioch (compare Athan. de Synod. ¢. 26). It 
is simply one of that scholar’s daring, but historically unjustifi- 
able propositions, when Baur (1. c. p. 305) maintains that Paul’s 
view, and that too in the form in which he gives it (see Note 5), 
is to be regarded as a general type of a determinate doctrinal 
system. It is true, he was Bishop of Antioch, where we shall 
find kindred views subsequently upheld by Lucian, but still 
Lucian himself was very different from Paul. 


Note 7, page 19. 


Compare, besides the above, Melito in Routh 1, 115;—he 
taught Ocdv ood re kal dvOpwrrov TéXevov, Sto odclas : further— 
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TO adnOes kal apavtacrov Ths uyis abtod Kal Tod cduatos Tis 
Ka? jas avOpwrivns picews. Further, may be coin are 
Socrates, H. E. 3, 7:—obtw yap mares of madaiorepot meph 
TovTOU AGYyor yuuvdcavTes eyypahov Hyuiv Katédsrrov' Kab yap 
Eipavaids Te Kab Kyijuns, "Arroduvdpwos Te 6 ‘Teparronlrgs Kat 
Separiov gupvyov tov évavOpwrijcavta év tols rrovnbciow 
abrois Aéyous Ws Guoroyovpevov adbtois ddoKxovow" ob piv add 
kat 1) 81a Bijpurrov tov Piraderdias tijs év Apapl émicKorrov 
‘yevopevn avvodos Ypapovea BypidArp ta adta rrapadeduxev. 
‘Apuyévys 8€ mavtayod év Tois pepomévos adtod BuBrious, guryrv- 
xov Tov évavOpwrjcavta oidev. Eusebius and Pamphilos testify 
that Origen, he goes on to say, was not the first to lay down the 
principle; adda tiv THs exxAnoias pvotiKny épynvedoar Tapd- 
docu. These words, like the commencement of the chapter, in 
which he believed it necessary as it were to justify Athanasius 
and the bishops of the Synod of Alexandria who taught that 
Christ had an human soul against the charge of innovation, suf- 
ficiently prove that that doctrine had not, up to this time, been 
completely adopted by the Church ;—neither as to all the mo- 
menta thereof, nor with sufficient insight into the full conse- 
quences of its denial. 


Nore 8, page 20. 


Ady. Prax. 20, 26. When Baur (1. c. p. 254) maintains 
that the polemic of these Monarchians (as also of the Alogi) 
against the Church’s doctrine of the hypostatical Logos is in- 
compatible with the supposed fact of the Gospel of John hav- 
ing already long been in existence and operation in Asia, I can 
only say, that I am surprised, and that it betrays a misappre- 
hension of the course of development run by the doctrine of the 
Logos.—What was it not possible for heretics to do, who, to use 
the words of Irenzus, like bad wrestlers, were accustomed to 
lay convulsive hold on one member of the truth? Finally, like 
Theodotus of Byzantium, Praxeas also recognised the Gospel 
of John, though he at the same time clung to his theory ; not to 
mention other more recent and more pertinent cases (compare 
adv. Prax. 23-25). As to the Romish Church, that is, the 
pretendedly Ebionitical Church,—if it had been really Ebioni- 
tical, it must plainly have taken the greatest offence at Praxeas. 
Whereas, on the contrary, we know from Tertullian that at first 
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he found in Rome much sympathy, even with the Bishop him- 
self. How is it possible, then, to regard the favourable recep- 
tion accorded to Praxeas as a proof of the Ebionism of the 
Church at Rome in the second century ? Supposing the Church 
did incline to Patripassianism prior to the coming of Praxeas, 
they must have believed that the Most High God Himself 
appeared in Christ, though not a particular hypostasis ;—for re- 
gard to the divine unity prevented them believing the latter. 
If we take into consideration, that the teachers who at that time 
taught most definitely that the Son was a distinct hypostasis, 
did not free themselves from a certain measure of Subordina- 
tianism, which was favourable to Arianism or Ebionism, we are 
compelled to say,—Patripassianism was really further from 
Ebionism than these teachers of the Church; and that, what 
was intended to prove the Ebionism of the Romish Church, is a 
proof to the contrary. A fresh warning not to treat the ideas, 
“ Judaizing Christianity” and “ Ebionism,” as interchangeable. 
Judaizing the Patripassians may be termed, because they clung 
so rigidly to the unity of God in the Old Testament sense; but 
they were not therefore Ebionites. For the one God in whom 
they believe, does not abide shut up in Himself, but manifests 
His essence in the form of actuality ; appears in, nay more, be- 
comes, a man. 


Note 9, page 23. 


The passage runs as follows (c. 27) :—“Et de hoc queren- 
dum, quomodo sermo sit caro factus. Utrumne quasi transfigu- 
ratus in carne, an indutus carnem? Immo indutus. Ceterum 
Deum immutabilem et informabilem credi necesse est, ut eter- 
num. ‘Transfiguratio autem interemtio est pristini. Omne 
enim, quodcunque transfiguratur in aliud, desinit esse, quod 
fuerat, et incipit esse, quod non erat. Deus autem neque desinit 
esse, neque aliud potest esse—Si ex transfiguratione et demuta- 
tione substantiz caro factus est, una jam erit substantia Jesus 
ex duabus, ex carne et spiritu mixtura quedam, ut electrum ex 
auro et argento, et incipit nec aurum esse, i. e. spiritus, neque 
argentum, i. e. caro, dum alterum altero mutatur et tertium 
quid efficitur. Neque ergo Deus erit Jesus, sermo enim desiit 
esse, qui caro factus est; neque caro, i. e. homo, caro enim 
non proprie est, qui sermo fuit. Ita ex utroque neutrum est, 
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aliud longe tertium est, quam utrumque.” Hippolytus informs 
us that this was the view held by Beron. My opinion is not 
that Praxeas actually taught the view in question; but that 
it appeared to Tertullian a possible and nearly-lying deduction 
from his theory—nay more, to constitute a proper termination 
thereto. We may here beforehand direct attention to the cir- 
cumstance, that Beron in Hippolytus, and at a later date Apol- 
linaris, arrived at similar conclusions from similar premises. 
Servetus and Schwenkfeld are examples of the same thing in 
recent times. 


Nore 10, page 28. 


Epiphan. her. 57, 8. Ti odv épet Nonrds év rH abtod dvo- 
nola; wh év TO ovpave adpE jv; and so forth :—which words 
are partially borrowed by Hippolytus (c. Noet.),—Ti obv {net 
+ 3 pare pel, Ore ev odpave cape jv; OC. 17:—od yap nat 
pavtaciay i) TpoTnV, GAN GdrnOAs yevouevos avOpwros jv. It 
would seem, therefore, that the theory of Noetus contained, 
though in vague outlines, the doctrine of the yia pious cecap- 
kopévn advanced at a later period; naturally, with the differ- 
ence, that he repudiates the Trinity, and consequently refers the 
incarnation, with the wanrév, etc., not to the Logos, but to 
the Father Himself. At this point, therefore, it becomes for 
the first time clear, that even now it was necessary to oppose 
the ar pemrov dvarnoiwror, acbyxutov of the two natures, al- 
though not in these precise terms, to those who aimed at con- 
stituting the Father and humanity an unity without distinction 
in Christ. At a higher stage, the very question which now 
occupied the Church in relation to the Father, was raised again 
in relation to the Logos. Had this position of the matter been 
properly understood, the chief objection against the genuine- 
ness of Hippolytus’ work against Beron must have fallen to the 
ground of itself. 


Norte 11, page 29. 


Compare “Hippolytus contra Beronem et Helicen” (kara 
Bipwvos xab”Hsxos), in Fabric. 1, 225, who conjectures that 
we ought to read, cal uKwtav aiperixav. I consider the work 
from which these fragments were taken, and which bore the title 
mepl Oeodoyias Kai capxdcews, to be genuine. The eight frag- 
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ments relating to Beron appear to me to be taken from the 
larger work of which the treatise against Noetus formed a part: 
—indeed, the Biblioth. Max. iii. 261 introduces the treatise 
against Noetus with the similar title, “De Deo trino et uno et 
de mysterio incarnationis.” Its commencement also shows that 
it formed part of a greater whole. The work appears, too, to 
have been designated “Memoria Heresium” and “adversus 
omnes heereses.” The arguments against its genuineness, so 
far as they deserve consideration, are the following (compare 
Christ. Aug. Salig’s “ De Eutychianismo ante Eutychen.” 1723, 
pp: 26 ff.; Hiinell’s “De Hippolyto Episcopo,” 1828, p. 41) :— 
1. His style of representation is heavy and obscure; his proofs 
are philosophical, not exegetical :—both which things are opposed 
to the manner of Hippolytus. But the work, although requiring 
thought, is not more difficult to understand than, for example, 
many passages of the treatise against Noetus. In the latter, 
in particular, the entire discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is quite as difficult, and its tone quite as philosophical. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind, that we only possess fragments of 
the work against Beron, selected for a particular purpose, and 
relating to a subject which is comparatively little fitted for 
an exegetical treatment.—2. The work presupposes a definite 
heresy, which reminds us of Apollinaris and Eutyches (Hinell, 
p- 42); nay more, the word évépyeva, which plays so great a 
part here, reminds us of the Monotheletic controversies. And 
we cannot suppose the author to have refuted an heresy which 
had not yet been devised—We have already subjected this 
reason to a preliminary examination in Note 10. Only those 
can attach importance to it, who fail to perceive how necessary 
it was in the development of Christology that, prior to the deter- 
mination of the doctrine of the Trinity, the same synusiastic 
theories should make their appearance, as were set forth at a 
higher stage, and in a more fully developed form, subsequently 
to the Council of Nicwa. After the Nicene Council, it was 
regarded as a settled point, that the divine in the Person of 
Christ was the Logos, who is decidedly distinct from the Father ; 
but there were not a few (as the Monophysitic controversies 
from the time of Apollinaris onwards show) who knew of but 
one method of securing the divine-human unity of the Person, 
to wit, by clinging to the unity of nature; for though, in itself, 
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it consisted of two momenta, they represented these momenta 
as passing over into each other. Was it not necessary, then, 
that prior to the Nicene Council,—at a time when, though the 
conception of the divine in Christ in its relation to the Father 
was still a very indeterminate one, the unity of the Person of 
Christ, the union in Him of the divine and human, was unques- 
tionably recognised,—there should be preludes of the attempt 
to view the divine and human aspects of the Person of Christ 
in each other? Is not the history of Christology even during 
the pree-Nicene period full of such attempts? But a simple 
reference to what has preceded is enough to show, that Beron 
by no means stood alone in the first half of the third century. 
Tertullian, as we: have previously shown (p. 23 f.), makes fre- 
quent allusions to heretics, who endeavoured to establish the 
unity of the Person of Christ by representing the one nature 
as passing into the other (transfiguratio; in Hipp. c. Noet. 17, 
tpom). The objection which is derived from the word évépyeva 
scarcely deserves a refutation. If the expression Qeavdpuxn 
évépyeca, or some such other one, had been used, it might be 
suspicious; but no such expression can be found in the frag- 
ments. Indeed, I cannot understand how it is possible to find 
anything particular in the word, when we know from the writ- 
ings, for example, of Origen and Paul of Samosata, that it was 
in common use at that period.—3. The argument drawn from 
Theodoret’s not adducing any testimonies from this work in 
his refutation of the Apollinarists, is allowed to be feeble even 
by Hianell himself; but it completely loses its foree when we 
take into consideration the fragments preserved by others from 
the work “de Theologia et Verbi incarnatione” (Fabr. 1, 235; 
2,45; A. Mai Coll. Nov. T. 7, 14, 68), and which harmonize 
completely with the otherwise well accredited doctrine of Hip- 
polytus.—4. What does Hiinell mean by denying the first of 
these fragments (Fabr. 2, 45) to be the work of Hippolytus, 
because the words, 7d Oérew exer 6 Oeds, od Td pur} Crew, do 
not secm to him to betray the lover of philosophy? Does not 
the fragment in Fabr. 1, 280, from the “Cantic. trium puer- 
orum,” harmonize most fully with this theory of the freedom 
of the will? Does not the decided protest raised against all 
tpemrov in God, in the first fragment c. Beron, agree perfectly 
with the procedure of Hippolytus, in attributing merely volition 
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and refusing to attribute non-volition or permission to God, for 
fear of introducing a tperrov into His essence?—5. That, 
further, Hippolytus most decidedly opposed the duality of the 
natures to every species of ovyxvors thereof, and that the terms 
auyxvols, dxpavtos, TpoT, évépyeva (c. Beron, Fragm. 5, 8, 1), 
were certainly familiar to him, is plain, for example, from c. 
Noet. 17, and Pfaff’s fragment in Fabr. 1, 282. No less is the 
early character of the work evident from the circumstance, that 
where later writers say ojoovcvos, it uses the terms opodur)s 
and ouodvdos; whereas ouoovccos never occurs at all. See 
Note 4. 


Nore 12, page 41. 


Baur’s view (1. c. 284 ff.) does not square with the words 
of Eusebius. For how could Beryll have taught that the 
matpixn Oeorns (not merely Svvapus) was in Christ, if his con- 
ception of Christ were Ebionitical, essentially the same as Arte- 
mon’s? We should then have expected a totally different 
description of Beryll’s views, and a totally different polemic 
against them: moreover, it is scarcely likely that an Ebionite 
would have so readily yielded ground to Christian truth as Beryll 
is said to have done. Baur translates as though, according to 
Eusebius, Beryll denied the Oedrns of Christ; but he merely 
denied the idfa Oedrns prior to the incarnation, that is, the 
hypostatical Logos with pre-existence, scarcely, however, His 
post-existence. For, as Fock justly remarks, the passage in 
Eusebius constantly uses the present of the Redeemer, and 
alludes to Him as one still present. Besides, he was not 
charged with error on this point; and from our statement of 
his views it will be evident, that he could have had no ground 
for representing the Person of Christ as transitory, but that, in 
his case (as already in that of Beron), Patripassianism had 
taken the forward step of ensuring the eternity of the humanity 
of Christ. If it could be affirmed, in the manner in which 
Baur affirms it, that Beryll believed the humanity to be the 
personific element in Christ, and conceived the divine to be a 
mere power, he must have laid the greatest stress on the soul 
of Christ, because, without it, a human personality would be 
inconceivable. Instead of that, we find that the Synod, which 
addressed an epistle to Beryll, gave special prominence to the 
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soul of Christ (Socr. H. E. 3, 7). Grammatically, also, this 
interpretation is inadmissible. 1. The most natural explanation 
is, that the words, OedTnTa idiav éyew, have the same subject as 
the preceding words—rov xdpuov pu) mpoipeardvas. Now, in 
the latter, xépuos evidently stands for the higher nature of 
Christ ; for Beryll would not have merited blame for denying 
pre-existence to the human nature or to the divine-human unity. 
Consequently, the higher nature of Christ must also be the 
subject of the words, OedrnTa idiav od« éxewv; and the meaning 
cannot be that which Baur brings out, to wit, “the humanity of 
Christ had no i&éa Odrys” (where (dia, moreover, would be com- 
pletely superfluous); but, “the higher nature of Christ had no 
iSia Oedrns, as had the Logos or Son;” the divine in general, 
the Oeorns tratpix7) alone was in Him. Only when we thus take 
the iSia GedTns, in agreement with what precedes, as equivalent 
to idia, that is, rod viod Oedrnta, does the antithesis tartpexr) 
Oeorns become clear.—2. Baur takes the word éuoduTevec Oar 
in the sense—“to be a citizen alongside of a citizen ;” that is, 
the expression implies that the wartpuxy) Oedrns merely dwelt, as 
it were, side by side with another citizen, to wit, the personal 
humanity of Jesus; from which he deduces the further conclu- 
sion, that Beryll conceived the indwelling of God in Christ, 
under the category of influence and moral union. But, even 
supposing the explanation were lexicographically justifiable, the 
conclusion referred to would be too hasty. Jor, inasmuch as, 
on the explanation adopted, two persons must be supposed to 
have co-existed in Christ; why should this be reduced to a 
mere influence of the divine power? Baur ought rather to 
have attributed to Beryll the assumption of a double person- 
ality in Christ. Besides, the works of Hippolytus (which Baur, 
it is true, has left unnoticed) show us, that the word ¢yrod- 
tevecOas was used in an entirely different sense. As émdypia 
was employed even at this time to denote the incarnation, so 
the Church, which repudiated the notion of a duality of per- 
sons, and of the separate personality of the human nature, in 
Christ, adopted the term éyzodtevecOat, which, with its 
dative, was used as about an equivalent to évavOpwmeiv (com- 
pare, for example, adv. Noet. 12 with 4). So that this word 
can by no means be regarded as having an Ebionitic stamp.— 
3. Finally, as regards the word zrepvypady, a more careful con~ 
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sideration of the writers of this period shows us, that we must 
be very cautious in transferring our idea of personality, in the 
sense of the Ego, to them. Our idea of personality, notwith- 
standing its apparent simplicity, presupposes very complicated 
processes of reflection; and we shall altogether fail to see that 
the Church’s doctrine of the Person of Christ and of the 
Trinity made real progress, if (as I did myself in the first edi- 
tion of this work, and as Baur repeatedly does) we start with 
the presupposition, that our idea of personality was familiar to 
every period, instead of regarding it as a result of the conflicts 
of many centuries. Only by keeping these remarks in view 
can the changes in the use of such terms as ovoia, brdaracis, 
mpocerov, be understood and followed. For example, “own 
proper personality,” is not a correct rendering of the words, 
iSla obalas mepvypady (although such is Neander’s opinion; see 
his Church History 1. c. 1020, Note 1, German Edition); they 
signify rather simply, “circumscription,” “determination,” and 
contain directly no trace of the “Ego.” In the formation of 
this expression, on the contrary, we find an unmistakeable re- 
flection of the point from which ancient thinkers started in 
seeking the idea of human personality, to wit, limitation through 
the body, or individuality. See Note 4; and compare Nagels- 
bach’s “ Homerische Theologie,” Section Seventh. Of course 
there is an analogous specific distinction between those who 
regarded the divine, and those who regarded the human, as the 
proper substance of the Person of Christ, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, between those who represent the divine 
nature alone, and those who represent the human nature alone, 
as the personific element; only that, until a determinate idea of 
personality has been arrived at, he who says merely, “Christ 
was filled with divine power or Oedrys,” might mean the same 
as he who says, “God dwelt personally in Christ,”—namely, 
if the former does not apply the word personality also to the 
humanity. For the rest, the word zepvypadr) was applied 
already at an early period to God, or the pre-existent Logos. 
Compare above in connection with Theodot. Excerp. 10, 19; 
Orig. in Joh. 1, 42, Vol. iv. 47. There it is equivalent to 
iméaracts. On the other hand, in Hippol. c. Ber. Fragm. 1, 
we read,—'O doyos—uarkiis capnds mepuypadhs dvacyouevos 
—mdons &w repiypadfs wenevncev. Fragm. 4: ‘H Oedrntos 
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evépyeia Taans éxtos Kata ptow mepuypaipas Siapévovea Sié- 

Aaprpe Sud capuds ice Temepac evi ov yap wépuKe mepi- 

ypapec bau yeunth dice 76 Kata dicw & ayévntov. There, zeps- 
ypady is not equivalent to drdcracis, but signifies “limit.” 


Nore 13, page 43. 


The same ambiguity characterizes his doctrine also, accord- 
ing to the account given of it by Eusebius. It contains the con- 
tradiction that, on the one hand, in the interest of Monarchian- 
ism, the pre-existence of the Logos and His ida Oedrns are 
denied, and no step is taken in advance of the simple divine or 
Tarpurn Ocorns: on the other hand, the entire mode of ex- 
pression would lead us to suppose that, precisely like the Beron 
of Hippolytus, he represented the divine itself as made subject 
to limitation, through the incarnation. For if, with Baur, we 
were to take the words idia otclas repuypady with matpixy 
Gedrns, as though Beryll meant to say,—“Christ was a man 
who was the subject of special divine influence,” the expres- 
sion for this very obvious thought would be too forced and 
prolix. For that a man is an id/a odcias trepeypady), and that 
as a mere man he has no (d/a Oeorns, is self-evident. Neander, 
therefore, appears to me to have approached in the main nearer 
the truth, and still more Schleiermacher ; though Baur is pro- 
bably right when, in opposition to them, he urges that Beryll 
attached greater significance to the humanity of Christ than is 
commonly supposed. But it seems to me impossible to form a 
clear conception of this significance, if, as it has almost become 
customary to do, we make it our aim to strip this line of thought 
as much as possible of all trace of Patripassianism ; for it must 
have been stirred by both religious and speculative considera- 
tions, when it represented God as a suffering God, and asserted 
His intimate participation in finitude. The defect was simply 
that Patripassianism unavoidably tended, even against its own 
will, towards an ethnic mutability of God, because it did not 
take its stand definitely enough on the ethical idea of unbounded 
participative love. In one aspect, indeed, the line of thought 
which we have considered is the proper continuation of that 
principle of love which Marcion had more energetically brought 
to light and advocated. But the view taken of these unques- 
tionably difficult questions is still bungling. In consequence 
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of the lack of the intermediate links, the love which they set 
forth threatens constantly to become a merely physical thing, 
and the entire tendency acquires a pantheistic character, shared 
also by Monophysitism, which was the revival thereof at a 
higher stage. Nay more, the Manicheism which made its ap- 
pearance some few decennia after Beryll or Beron, was a 
degenerate pagan form of this same tendency. For the rest, 
this age was so stirred by such questions, that theories of this 
nature were probably developed in much greater variety than 
has been commonly supposed. Indeed, traces enough of their 
actual existence are discoverable, though we must not make it 
our aim, as some do with a confidence that I cannot share, to 
reduce back all doctrines which bear any resemblance to each 
other, and are anonymously handed down, to one common 
source. For example, when Origen (see his Comm. in Joh. T. 
ii. 2) speaks of those who, out of anxiety for the unity of God, 
denied to the Son an independent subsistence of His own (i610- 
TyTa TOD viod érépav Tapa THY ToD TraTpos), and distinguished 
Father and Son merely in name, he is said to refer to the same 
party with the Patripassians (as in the above-mentioned pas- 
sage from the Apology of Pamphilus, T. iv. 22; or as in his 
Comm. in Joh. x. 21, Vol. iv. 199, and c. Cels. 8, 12, Vol. i. 
750). But when in the first quoted passage (in Joh. ii. 2) he 
mentions, as the second class, dpvoupévous THY Oedtnta Tod viod, 
tiévtas 8€ abtod Thy iSioTnTa Kab THY obclay KaTa TepLypadiy 
Tuyyavoucay étépay Tod matpds; and in the further passage, 
cited by Pamphilus,—“Sed et eos qui hominem dicunt Do- 
minum Jesum precognitum et praedestinatum, qui ante adven- 
tum carnalem substantialiter et proprie non extiterit, sed quod 
homo natus Patris solam in se habuerit Deitatem, ne illos 
quidem sine periculo esse, ecclesiee numero sociari;” or when 
Greg. Thaum. (A. Mai 1. c. 7, 171) alludes to men who, 
though they conceived Christ to be filled with*deity, really 
allowed no distinction between Him and the saints and pro- 
phets, but approximated to heathenism or Judaism by offering 
worship to a man endued with divine power; for it is hea- 
thenish mAnpwbévta OedTnTos céBew, Jewish, to regard Christ 
as a xticua:—there is undoubtedly a relationship between 
them, but we van scarcely be warranted in identifying them 
all, either with each other or with Beryll, or with any other 
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teacher. The passage cited from Origen by Pamphilus re- 
minds us of what Eusebius says respecting Beryll, and may 
very well relate to him; for it does not attribute Ebionism, but 
rather the contrary, when it speaks of the “deitas Patris:” 
which is further evident also from the mild and rather warning 
character of the judgment pronounced by him. Still its iden- 
tity with Beryll is by no means certain; for we miss an essential 
feature noticed in the account given by Eusebius, namely, that 
when it became incarnate, the atpixi Oedrns took up into, 
or posited in, itself a limitation, a wepvypady. Through the 
omission of this feature, the description becomes vague and in- 
definite enough to suit many others, for example, the Alogi. 

At the same time, this feature may lie in the first passage (in 
Joh. ii. 2); for the party there mentioned, posited the (Scdrns 
tod viod, and said,—His ovcia is cata mepvypapiy érépa mapa 
tHv Tod Tarpés. But they again denied the Oedrns, and not 
merely the idia Oedrns, of the Son; they would therefore ap- 
pear to have been Ebionites, and cannot have been identical 
with the previous ones. Schleiermacher also (1. c. 532), and 
with him Fock and Rossel, seems to hint at the same view of 
the matter. The words of the latter passage can only be re- 
ferred to Beryll, or better to those who resembled him, if we 
understand them to deny the @edrns of the Son not absolutely, 
but “ad tempus,” or on the ground of the xévwous, by which 
God posited Himself as a man. In favour of which meaning- 
might be adduced the consideration, that otherwise in this con- 
nection also the following words, from ribévtes 5€ to ratpos 
(see above), would have far too wide a scope, if they were 
merely intended to state that Christ was a man, and indeed a 
man whose ovola kata Tepiypadyy étépa trapa Tt. T. 7.3 for 
the latter point would only have been regarded as too self- 
evident by Ebionites. Whereas, on the contrary, these wide- 
reaching words acquire their full and sufficient import if we 
suppose them to set forth an opinion which, according to the 
account given in the text, resembled either that of Beron or that 
of Beryll. They would then refer, namely, to a form of their 
doctrine, in which fuller development had been given to the 
very nearly related element, to wit, that by the xévwous a dis- 
tinction, a section (dmroxom) of the divine essence in general, 
or a second mpdcwrrov in addition to that of the Father, was 
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brought to pass (compare Orig. in Joh. T. xx. 16: de princip. 4, 
31); a form with which Gregory Thaum. also was acquainted, 
and which constituted a point of transition to Subordinatianism 
(see Note 1, page 34). But I should be unwilling to lay any 
particular stress on this explanation. It must always be a 
perilous thing, supplementarily to give definite names and 
shapes to the authors of systems which have been anonymously 
and vaguely handed down. Nor would Baur have been able so 
confidently to refer the passage in Joh. T. ii. 2 to Beryll, if he 
had considered that Origen began his commentary on John as 
early as A.D. 219, and that, according to in Joh. vi. 1, and Euseb. 
6, 24, the first five tomes thereof were ready before a.D. 231; 
whereas the discussion with Beryll took place far later, to wit, 
in the year 244; although I, for my part, should by no means 
decidedly conclude from this circumstance, that Beryll could 
not be meant. For Origen had been even at an earlier period 
in Arabia; and in that land, where mystical and theosophic 
movements were the order of the day (see Ullmann, p. 8), 
might easily long before have become acquainted with the 
opinions entertained by Beryll or those related to him, especi- 
ally as Beryll must have attained to an advanced age about the 
year 244, and was then designated Bishop. For this reason, 
also, it is not improbable that Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus 
Romanus, in Arabia, named Abulides in the East, may have 
had fruitless discussions with Beryll prior to 244, although we 
have no information to that effect, unless where Beron is men- 
tioned we ought to understand Beryll. Eusebius also (see his 
H. E. 6, 20) sets Beryll and Hippolytus together. Completely 
indefinite is the description given by Gregory of those who 
worshipped a man filled with deity. It looks like what we 
know of Paul of Samosata and his followers ; but, as we shall 
soon see, might also have belonged to the school of Sabellius. 


Nore 14, page 59. 


He had this realistic tendency, and therefore also substan- 
tially the same doctrine of the Trinity, even prior to his adop- 
tion of Montanism. Indeed, he gives utterance to it already in 
his Apologeticus, c. 21. In the Adv. Prax. he gives the “ Re- 
gula Fidei,” which contains the belief in a real Trinity, and says, 
—“Hane regulam ab initio Evangelii decucurrisse probabit 
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novellitas Praxes hesterna.” “As always, so now more than 
ever, instructed by the Paraclete, who leads into all truth, we 
believe, indeed, in one God, but agreeably to the divine order 
which we call ceconomia;” c. 2, 13, 30. Tertullian himself, 
therefore, in a work intended to justify Montanism, and to con- 
fute its opponents, confesses that, prior to coming under the 
influence of Montanism, he held, with the Church, substantially 
the same doctrine of the Trinity as he now expounds. Indeed, 
altogether apart from what has been previously advanced, it 
must in itself be much more likely that the later Montanism was 
modified and rid of its character of abruptness by the influence 
of the doctrine of the Trinity settled by the Church, was puri- 
fied by the principle of gradualness and order defended by 
Church teachers like the author of the Epistle to Diognetus or 
Irenzus, and was brought to the recognition of the divine ceco- 
nomia and its orderly course, than that the Church was led to 
the doctrine of the Trinity through the influence of Montanism. 


Norte 15, page 83. 


Baur also, in his large work on the Trinity, has left him 
entirely unnoticed ; and Hinell gives an inaccurate and incom- 
plete picture of him (1.c.). Reuter has justly directed attention 
(see the “ Berliner Jahrbiicher,” 1843) to the importance of the 
man, who was not only ranked among the first by his own age, 
but stood high in the esteem of Eusebius, was much used by 
Epiphanius (for example, Her. 31), and on the ground alone 
of his work, wpds dmdcas tas aipéces (Euseb. H. E. 6, 22; 
Photius Cod. 121), occupies a high position as an Heresiologer. 
We know from Photius that the work commenced with Dosi- 
theus, ended with Noetus and the Noetians (Phot. 1. c.), and 
discussed the Nicolaitanes, Montanists, Cainites, Marcion, and 
Valentine. The Valentinian sect (of which the Beron referred 
to in the text was an offshoot) appears to have made an effort at 
the beginning of the third century to enter into closer connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the Church. We have previously 
remarked the same course of procedure adopted by the school 
of Marcion. This is proved, after his fashion, by Apelles, who 
inclined towards Valentinianism; by Alexander (Tertull. “de 
Carne Christi” 15, 16), who taught that Christ truly suffered ; 
and by the afore-mentioned Beron. For the rest, in considering 
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the question of the genuineness of the writings of Hippolytus, 
we must take our start from the fragment of his work against 
the heresies, entitled “Against the Heresy of Noetus.” That 
the heresiological work with which Eusebius was acquainted, 
and which Epiphanius used, was identical with that read by 
Photius, no one will doubt. But as the‘work seen by Photius 
concluded with Noetus, and the fragment extant on Noetus, 
which was invariably attributed to Hippolytus, not only con- 
cludes in a manner suitable to the termination of an entire 
work, but begins also in such a manner as to show that it is a 
fragment, and not a homily, as the title of the Vatican manu- 
script represents it; nay more, the fragment of a work in which 
other heresies had been spoken of, consequently of an heresio- 
logical work,—we have every reason for assuming it to be the 
last part of the work with which Eusebius and Epiphanius 
were acquainted. To this must be added, that Gelasius, Bishop 
of Rome (Fabric. 1, 225) adduces a passage which is identical 
with c.18 of our fragment, the commencement being taken 
from c. 11 and 12 or 17. Still more striking are the inner 
grounds. For the views of the author are so peculiar, that they 
could no longer have been put into the mouth of an orthodox 
teacher of the Church even in the fourth century. They set 
before us the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity at a stage at 
which it had not yet been warned by Arianism of the conse- 
quences of teaching that the Son first attained an hypostatical 
existence outside of the divine sphere, at the creation of the 
world. The author still adhered to that more harmless form of 
Subordinatianism, the very inner inconsistency of which impelled 
it to further progress and to the exclusion of all inadequate ele- 
ments; and there could be no doubt whatever that, when the 
time arrived for deciding between Athanasius and Arius, he 
could not possibly feel drawn towards the latter. He had not 
yet reached the stage at which Origen stood; on the other 
hand, we find that, as compared with Tertullian, he took up a 
more decidedly antagonistic position relatively to the continuous 
patripassian movements. The work, therefore, of which this 
fragment formed a part, must be concluded, on inner grounds, 
to have been written between Tertullian and Origen ; and this 
would exactly suit Hippolytus, who is said, by Gelasius, Bishop 
in Arabia, to have addressed a letter to the wife of Philippus 
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Arabus. This fragment shall furnish us, to use one of his own 
figures, with the warp into which we shall weave our image of 
Hippolytus. I further believe myself justified in describing as 
genuine, among the works bearing upon Christology, that which 
treats of Antichrist. As he occupied himself greatly with 
chronological studies, and wrote a commentary on Daniel (com- 
pare Fabr. 1, 272); and as the Catenz on the first three Gos- 
pels (compare on Matt. xxiv.; Luke xxi.) show that he had 
bestowed much thought on the subject of Antichrist; and, 
finally, as the style and thoughts are both archaic (Photius 
makes the same remark),—there seems to me to be no ground 
for doubting the genuineness of the work. Further, in it Hades 
plays a great réle (c. 11, 45); hence also the work, Xéyos mpds 
“EnAnvas, of which the treatise entitled cata rdtova (Fabr. 
1, 220 ff.) formed a part, and the fragment in A. Mai’s Coll. 
Nova (7, 12), may very fairly be assigned to him. With the 
Christological principles of the treatise against Noetus, and of 
the work on Antichrist, harmonizes also the Adyos els Ta dyta 
Ocopdvera : compare c. 6 with c. Noet. 18. Chapter Third of 
these homilies appears indeed to contain the doctrine that Mary 
remained a virgin even subsequently to the birth of Christ, 
against which Tertullian strongly protests. But, in the first 
place, even the discourse at the Feast of Epiphany, attributed 
to Gregory Thaumaturgus, contains this doctrine; in the second 
place, perhaps Tertullian’s serious defence of the true view may 
be a sign that an antagonistic view was beginning to be taught; 
and, in the third place, another explanation of the passage seems 
to me to be more probable than the one referred to (see Note 
3, page 95). This doctrine may have been first taught by 
Docetists, who were willing to recognise the birth of Christ,—for 
example, by the Valentinians,—and have then commended itself 
to the Church of this age on other grounds. Indeed, the history 
of Montanism shows a similar course of things. The teachers 
of the second century, and in particular Tertullian, were con- 
cerned to assert the complete truth of the incarnation of Christ 
on quite different principles from Hippolytus, as we shall soon 
see. .As far as concerns the remaining fragments, that of Mai 
7, 134, is preserved in Latin by Leontius (Fabr. 1, 266), in 
greater compass; that of Mai, p. 68, we possessed previously in 
Greek (c. Beron. Fabr. 1, 227). The fragment (Fabr. 1, 266) 
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from his commentary on Genesis is attested by Jerome; and 
the fragments, Fabr. 1, 267-269, by Theodoret. The remain- 
ing Christological fragments from the commentary on Genesis 
(Fabr. 2, 22-31), and the “Demonst. c. Jud.” (Fabr. 2, 2-5), 
are as far from causing difficulty as the trinitarian and Christo- 
logical fragments, 1, 267 to 281. Doubt may be thrown on the 
fragment 1, 282, because of the superscription taken in conjunc- 
tion with its doctrine of the Eucharist. On the other hand, the 
work sep) xapicudtwv is above suspicion, with the exception of 
the uncertain title ; though there is nothing in it of importance 
for our purpose, if we except the confession of faith (246), 
which is brief, simple, and archaic in its character. Spurious, 
on the contrary, is that communicated by Joannes Antioch, 
(Fabr. 2, 32), which is completely Monophysitic in tone, and 
contradictory of all the accredited Christological views of Hip- 
polytus. 


Nore 16, page 89. 


Herewith Hippolytus aimed at showing that he was justi- 
fied in giving to the Logos also the name Son. It is very 
remarkable that the Monarchians, to whom he was opposed, 
raised no objection to the use of the word Logos, nor even 
against the position that the Logos became flesh. But they 
protest, as against an innovation, a £évoy, against identifying 
the Logos with the vids, in that they explain the word Aéyos so 
that it retains no hypostatical significance, and assert that this 
was the sense in which it was used by John. "Iwdvyns ev yap 
Aéyer AOyov, ANN GARws aAnyopel. Two things herein are 
remarkable. Firstly, we see again the groundlessness of Baur’s 
argumentation, that Patripassianism furnishes an indirect but 
powerful testimony against the authority or genuineness of the 
Gospel of John, seeing that the doctrine of the Logos plays a 
great réle with John, and that it was rejected by the Patri- 
passians. For, inasmuch as both understood how to get over 
the difficulty, by adopting a peculiar interpretation, John could 
by no means have brought about a collision. On the contrary, 
the adherents of this tendency believed the Gospel of John to 
furnish the strongest scriptural proofs in their favour. In the 
second place, the assertion of the opponents, that it was some- 
thing new to identify the Logos with the Son, and thus to 
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ensure to the Son a premundane hypostatical existence, if it 
deserve credit, introduces us very plainly to an age in which 
all alike were thoroughly convinced that the higher nature of 
Christ was of one substance with God; but in which also the 
inclination to assert for that higher nature an hypostasis of its 
own, which we found so strong and lively at the commence- 
ment of the second century and subsequently, had almost died 
out in the neighbourhood of Noetus. The reason whereof 
being, that the Christian mind had laid firm hold on that which 
it considered preliminarily to be the main point; to wit, that 
the person of the eternal God Himself had drawn near to men 
in Christ, which seemed possible, without ascribing to the Son 
an independent hypostasis of His own. Even the Patripassians 
could say, The wisdom, the understanding, the omnipotence of 
God, became man in Christ; and, in point of fact, they recog- 
nised the eternity of the hypostasis which appeared in Him 
even more fully than the Church teachers whom we have 
noticed, for they conceived the one hypostasis acknowledged by 
them—that is, God Himself, the Father—to have personally 
appeared in Christ. Therein lies also a further evidence of the 
high antiquity of this work, nay, even of its composition during 
the first half of the third century. For, as the indifference to 
the hypostasis of the Logos and of the premundane Son, which 
was so markedly a characteristic of Tertullian, presupposed the 
entire course of the doctrine of the Logos depicted above, so, 
on the other hand, no later writer could have made the con- 
cession made by Hippolytus (c. 15 init.), that the identification 
of the Logos with the Son, who had always been conceived to 
be hypostatical, was a new thing, although justified by Paul and 
Apocalypse xix. 11. When we ask historically, what was new 
and what was old, we must undoubtedly reply,—It was new to 
employ the word Son, in this distinctly doctrinal sense, to de- 
- note the momentum of personality; for at an earlier period the 
term, Son of God, had been applied, not merely to the pre-ex- 
istent second hypostasis, but also to the entire earthly person- 
ality of Christ—a thing which now, when writers aimed at 
greater precision, was no longer suffered, or suffered solely out 
of regard for the higher nature of Christ. This clearly de- 
fined use of the word owed its rise to the necessity (a necessity 
whose grounds we have previously pointed out) of establishing 
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the hypostasis of the Son by other means than by the doctrine 
of the Word and the Sophia, the union of which in the Logos, 
after the manner indicated, sufficed solely to establish the divine 
essence of the Son. The perception of this necessity impelled 
the Church to endeavour to seek another basis of the hypostasis 
of the Son; but it was tempted to aim at securing this object, 
in the first instance, by connecting the genesis of the hypostasis 
of the Son with the genesis of the world: thus, of course, glid- 
ing into thoughts of an Arian tendency,—not, indeed, in relation 
to the essence, certainly, however, in relation to the personality 
of the Son. That from the days of Tertullian onwards, stirred 
especially by the influence of Patripassianism, the Church 
aimed with renewed energy at asserting for the Son a distinct 
hypostasis,—this was old; for that the higher nature of Christ 
was a pre-existent divine hypostasis, had long been allowed to 
be a fact, although, as we have remarked, less attention had 
been bestowed on it from the end of the second century on- 
wards. But the mode of establishing that He was or became a 
person was new ; for earlier writers had not gone so far as, out 
of regard to the divine unity, to remove the hypostatical ele- 
ment in the Son outside of the inner divine sphere. This new 
feature soon became antiquated, it is true, and passed away ; 
indeed, those who insisted on it could not avoid falling into the 
Arianism which they did not desire to adopt. To the praise, 
however, of the Church teachers whom we here have in view, 
it must be said, that they did their best to oppose that Arian 
tendency, which threatened to reduce the hypostasis, and not 
merely the hypostatical element, of the Son to a mere creature. 
And that not only by always requiring truly divine essence to 
be attributed to the Son, but also by endeavouring to bring the 
Son, although outside and alongside of God, yet into the most 
intimate relation to the inner Logos of the Father. Tertullian, 
as we have seen, aimed at pointing out the existence of the 
potence of Sonship and incarnation in the inner, eternal essence 
of God, the inner Word; Hippolytus appropriated to the Adyos 
daapxos in God, also the name of Son, in particular on ac- 
count of His destiny to incarnation,—a course which he him- 
self, as we have said, allows to be to a certain extent an inno- 
vation, but which was at the same time in agreement with 
Scripture. Its adoption may be taken as an indication that he 
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was unwilling, and very justifiably, to be content with an 
hypostasis of the higher nature of Christ, whose origin and 
subsistence lay outside of the inner essence of God; and that 
he felt compelled to give it a seat in the inmost sphere of the 
divine. This effort, as, on the one hand, it was evidently closely 
allied to the tendency which prevailed in the earlier days of the 
Church’s existence (a thing to which Patripassianism also, in 
its peculiar way, testifies), so, on the other hand, it was the fore- 
runner of that doctrine of the Trinity which was laid down by 
the Fathers of the Council of Nicaea, and which made its ap- 
pearance in the course of the third century, so soon as the 
Arian elements contained in the systems of the Church teachers, 
above referred to, began to be consolidated to an independent 
and self-consistent whole. The remark just made remains true, 
although we should have to grant that the attempt to unite the 
hypostasis of the Son with the inner Logos could not realize its 
object, so long as no other basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
was discovered in God Himself than the illusory one of the 
multiplicity of the divine attributes (for example, wisdom). 
That this was insufficient, is clear alone from the consideration, 
that a Trinity does not result at all, if the divine attributes are 
to be taken as so many potences of hypostases. In that case, 
to reply to Hippolytus with Hippolytus himself, God is modus, 
not a Trinity. Furthermore, until the conception formed of 
God had been transformed, and thus a different foundation 
laid for the distinctions of the Trinity, that connection of the 
wisdom and omnipotence of God with the mundane Son in- 
volved a partial retrocession to the very ground which had just 
been quitted, with the design of establishing the hypostasis of 
the Son on a surer footing than the doctrine of the Logos was 
able to afford. But although we perceive here a remainder of 
the obscuration of the insight which we have praised above, 
this defect is fully counterbalanced by the consideration, that 
the reduction of the mundane Son back to the inner divine 
essence, thus commenced, was also the commencement of the 
rejection of creatural and Arian features from His hypostasis. 
So that the very same thing which we found accomplished 
during the second century in relation to the essence of the Son, 
we now find accomplished in relation to His hypostasis. For, 
in the second century, the Logos was brought far nearer to the 
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essence of the created world than was the case in the third ;— 
He was conceived to be immediately (that is, without the 
mediation of ethical categories) the world itself, in its ideal 
aspect, the xdapos vontos ; on which view, justice could not be 
done to the idea of creation. That was cast aside towards the 
end of the century through the acquisition of the “stamina” of 
the Christian idea of God, during the conflict with the many 
forms of Gnosticism; and although we can trace the influence 
of the earlier theory in Tertullian, who regarded the inner 
divine Logos as also the idea of the world; and although the 
entire distinction between the inner Logos and the mundane 
Son bore a certain analogy to the doctrine of the Adyos évdud- 
Geros and mpodopixds rejected by Irenzeus, we must not forget 
to notice the step taken in advance, in that the Noyos évdud- 
Geros and mpodoptxds, in its new, higher potence, was no longer 
represented as containing the idea of the world, both as resting 
in God and as actually realized, but was rather taken to denote 
the inner divine reason on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, the reason after it had become hypostatical, or a Son. 
In other words, the distinction now drawn between Logos and 
Son, instead of relating as heretofore to the product, in the 
idea of the world, related to the idea of God Himself; although, 
in the first instance, a precipitate resort was made to the world, 
in order to secure the hypostasis—not the divine essence—of 
the Son. 


Nore 17, page 97. 


Patripassians of the earlier kind failed also to advance be- 
yond the idea of a theophany. So that the result described 
above in connection with the Trinity, reappears also in connec- 
tion with Christology :—the teachers of the Church at this 
period still stand on the same basis as their opponents. Cling- 
ing as they still did to their premises, they were unable to attain: 
the mastery over them. It is instructive to observe how the 
doctrine of the absolute unchangeableness of God led the 
teachers of the Church to the like theophanical result, as the 
doctrine of the immediate passibility of God, held by their 
opponents of the so-called Patripassian school. Both were 
necessitated to regard the humanity as impersonal, as a mere 


husk of God. We have already indicated that the idea of God, 
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which on both sides was still dominated by physical categories, 
only needed to be taken in an ethical sense, in order to the 
doing of full justice to the immutability of God on the one 
hand, which the Patripassians misapprehended, and on the 
other hand, to open up the prospect of a much more intimate 
participation of God in the finite, without endangering His 
divine essence, than Hippolytus judged admissible. 


Nore 18, page 110. 


De princip. 1, 2, 2:—“Quomodo extra hujus sapientiz 
generationem fuisse aliquando Deum Patrem vel ad punctum 
momenti alicujus quis potest sentire vel credere—? Aut enim 
non potuisse Deum dicet generare sapientiam antequam gene- 
raret, ut eam, quee ante non erat, postea genuerit, ut esset ; 
aut, potuisse quidem et, quod dici de Deo nefas est, noluisse 
generare, quod utrumque et absurdum et impium esse omnibus 
patet, id est, ut aut exeo, quod non potuit, Deus proficeret ut 
posset, aut cum posset, dissimularet ac differret generare sapi- 
entiam. Propter quod nos semper Deum Patrem novimus 
unigeniti Filii sui, ex ipso quidem nati et quod est ab ipso tra- 
hentis, sine ullo tamen initio, non solum eo, quod aliquibus 
temporum spatiis distingui potest, sed ne illo quidem, quod sola 
apud semetipsam mens intueri solet, et nudo ut ita dixerim in- 
tellectu atque animo conspicari. § 4: Est namque ita eterna 
ac sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatus ex luce. Non 
enim per adoptionem spiritus Filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura 
Filius est. § 7: Deus lux est; Splendor hujus lucis est 
unigenitus Filius ex ipso inseparabiliter velut splendor ex luce 
procedens. §10: Pater non potest esse quis si filius non sit. 
The Father is not omnipotent prior to the birth of wisdom; per 
filam omnipotens est pater. Ever created thing accidentem 
habet justitiam vel sapientiam, et quod hoc quod accedit, etiam 
decidere potest, gloria ejus sincera et limpidissima esse non 
potest. Sapientia vero Dei, que est unigenitus Filius ejus, 
quoniam in omnibus inconvertibilis est et incommutabilis et sub- 
stantiz in eo omne bonum est, quod utique mutari atque con- 
verti nunquam potest, idcirco pura ejus ac sincera gloria prae- 
dicatur. 4,2,8: Sicut lux nunquam sine splendore esse potuit, 
ita nec Filius quidem sine Patre (Pater sine Filio?) intelligi 
potest, qui et figura expressa substantiz ejus et Verbum et 
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Sapientia dicitur. Quomodo ergo potest dici, quia fuit ali- 
quando, quando non fuit Filius?” Compare in Joh. xiii. 25. 


Note 19, page 113. 


Compare the de prince. 1, 2, 7 :—“ Splendor est gloria Dei 
et figura expressa substantiz ejus, capable of leading us to the 
light of the Father.” Ib. §9-13. I Joh. T. xxxii. 18 :—"Odns 
ev ody oiwat THs SdEns ToD Ocod abtod dmavyacpa civas Tov 
viov,—Odvew pévro. ye amd Tov arravydopatos TobTOU THs Ans 
SoEns pepixa aravydopata éml THY NoLTTHY NOYLKNY KTioWW" OvK 
oipas yap twa To Tay Sivacba yophaat THs Odgs ddEns Tod Ocod 
drravyacpa, ) Tov vidv avtod. Ibid. on Joh. xiv. 9 (“ Whoso 
seeth Me, seeth the Father also”): Ocwpetras yap év TO doy 
dvr Oed Kab eixdve TOD Oeod dopatov 6 yevvycas avdtov Trarnp, 
Tov eyidovTos TH eiKdve TOL adpdtov Oecod ebOéws évopav Suvapévov 
Kal TO TpwTOTT® THS eixdvos, TO Tatpi. Everything besides 
Himself is created by Him, or comes into existence through 
Him, even the Holy Spirit, to whom he ascribes hypostasis and 
wisdom (see in Joh. T. ii. 6), and who notwithstanding does 
not belong to the world (ibid.). C. 29,—“ John says, He is in 
the midst of you.” This Origen refers to the Logos, and takes 
occasion therefrom to set forth the uniqueness of His relation 
to the world :—Emicnepat, ei b1a 7d év péow Tod Tavros elvas 
cwHpatos THY Kapdiav, év 6 TH Kapdia TO HryewoviKoV Kab Tov év 
exdoT@ Oyou, Svvatast vociabas TO pécos Dov EoTyKev, Ov byels 
ov« oldare. Compare de princ. 4, 28 :—Supra omne tempus et 
supra omnia secula, et supra omnem eternitatem intelligenda 
sunt ea que de Patre et Filio et’ Spiritu sancto dicuntur. Hac 
enim sola Trinitas est, que omnem sensum intelligentie non 
‘solum temporalis verum etiam eterne excedit. Cetera vero, 
que sunt extra Trinitatem, in seculis et in temporibus metienda 
sunt. Compare Note 1, page 116. 


Note 20, page 119. 


Compare Huet’s “Origeniana” in de la Rue’s Ed. iv. 150. 
In Ad Rom. L. 1. 5, he speaks of the eternal Evangel which 
will be manifested when the shadow passes away, when death 
is swallowed up, and the truth has made its appearance. In 
Joh. T. i. 29:—Kal émeb &v 16 ratpi ob« gots yevécOar 4} 
wapa TO Tatpl, un dOdcavta, TpaTov Kdtwbev dvaBaivovta, 
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, ae,’ A aA ean 6 ¥ 9 ry z \ 
él THY TO viod BeoTyTa, bv Hs Tus YelpaywynOjvas Sivarar Kab 
aN \ \ 4 
emt THY TaTpiKnY paKxapLoTnTa, Oipa 6 Swrnp dvayéyparras. 
Specially characteristic is the classification of men given in “in 
Joh.” T.ii.3. The highest class Ocdv éyoues Tov THv 6dov Ocov" 
e x 8.) ¢ si a rn 
of 8€ rapa Tobrous Sebrepos iordpevor él Tov vidv Too cob, Tov 
x a 
Xpuctov avtod- Kat tpitoe of tov Hov, Kab THY cedAnVHY Kal 
* t . . . 
mavta Tov Koocpov, etc., which is indeed an error, but far better 
than idolatry. In Joh. T. xix. 1 (towards the close) we read,— 
“The knowledge of the Son is not the same as that of the 
Father, for an dvaBalvewy takes place dié Ths yvaoes Tod viod 
éml THY yvdow Tod Tmatpos: but the Father cannot be seen 
otherwise than in the Son (yu) dAdws opacOar tov Tarépa 
, a an a 
[SivacOar] 1) TS opacOas tov vidv).—Katl 6 Bewpdv tiv codiay, 
A n a 
iw éxticev 0 Ocds mpd THY aldvav, dvaBalvet amd TOD éyvaxévat 
Tv copiav ém) Tov matépa avis. Previously, however, must 
Wisdom or the truth be recognised, iv’ odtws €XOn ert To évidetv 
TH ovola, 1) TH Umepéxewva THS ovclas Suvdper Kal pices Tod 
Ocod. Kali tayarye, dome % TOV vaov avaSab pot i} 
. x V6 P KQATQA TOV VAOV AVAaAPA MOL TLVES 1]0 QV, 
&0 ay eloner Tis Els TA Ayla THY aylwv, oUTwS Of TaVTES dV 
BL Nf a} a a \ oo a > a 
avaBabpol 6 povoyenis eats Tot Ocod, cal batrep Tay avaBabuav 
6 povoyerns éote TpaTos ert TA KAT, 0 bé TOUTOV dvwTépw Kal 
otras épeEs wéxps TOU dvwrdtw, olTws ot méev TdvTes ciciv 
dvaBaOpuot 6 cwTHp* 6 S€ oloy mpatos KaTwtépw 7d avOpomwov 
id an ze ? 7 ¢ x ‘ ~ cen > a \ 
avtod, & émiBaivovres ddevouev, Kai ta é&fs adtob dvta thy 
Tacay, év Tois avaBabuols oddv, date dvaBjvat bv adtod dvTos 
\ L \ a Sal 8 , I tes J h ” T 
Kal ayyédov, Kat TOV ANoLTOY dvvayewv. In “in Joh.” T. xx. 7, 
he expresses his belief that the end will come (1 Cor. xv. 28) when 
glorified spirits shall see the Father Himself as He is seen by 
the Son, and no longer know Him merely in the Son (éyovras 
Ta Tapa TH Tatph ovxére Sid pecitov Kal bmnpérou BrérrovTes 
aitd.—' Ore ws 6 vids Opa Tov watépa Kal TA Tapa TO TaTpi— 
oiovel duolws TO vig adromrys ~otat Tod tratpds—ovKérTs amd 
Ths eixdvos évvoav Ta Tepl TovTOV, ov % eixdy éoTt). Yet he 
adds in the previous passage,—The first thing is, that He be- 
came to us also the Lamb, which bears our sins and sanctifies 
us; then, having been cleansed, we eat His flesh, which is the 
true food. Compare contra Celsum 6, 68. 
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Note 21, page 120. 


Baur (1. c. 204 ff.) gives it as his opinion, that Origen vacil- 
lates between a generation out of God’s will, and a generation 
out of God’s essence; and refers to “in Joann.” T. xx. 16, as 
containing the former view. The point, however, is to discover 
the cause of this vacillation. Had Baur taken this course, he 
would perhaps have been able to confine the vacillation within 
very narrow limits. Neander starts with the view—one with 
which I am unable to agree—that the doctrine of the identity 
of the essence of the Son with that of the Father was gradually 
arrived at, and first clearly taught in the West, during the third 
century; that, on the contrary, Subordinatianism had its home 
in the East, from the days of Origen onwards; and that, in 
order to exclude Emanatism, Origen assumed that the Son 
originated from the will of God. The first-mentioned point is 
contradicted both by Patripassianism and by a whole series of 
Church teachers of the second century; and the Subordinatian- 
ism of Tertullian and Novatian, so far from being weaker than 
that of Origen, is, taking all things into consideration, stronger. 
As far as concerns Emanatism, Origen, it is true, was opposed 
to it in its coarsely sensuous forms; he could neither allow of a 
division in God (azroxomy), nor of a “fatum” above God, ne- 
cessitating the Father to the generation of the Son. But he 
was not therefore obliged to represent the generation of the Son 
solely as a matter of the “liberum arbitrium” of God. He did 
not even trace the origin of the world to that “liberum arbi- 
trium.” On the contrary, he held that the divine will was the 
unity of freedom and necessity. If, however, it should be 
replied,—The existence of the Son is undoubtedly not accidental, 
in the sense, namely, in which the world’s existence is not acci- 
dental; but still the Son, no less than the world, owes His 
existence to that divine will in which freedom and necessity are 
combined ; out of the divine essence, on the contrary, neither 
the world nor the Son is derived ;—we shall shortly give it closer 
consideration. Ritter (see his “ Geschichte der christlichen 
Philosophie” i. 493, 501) represents the Son as brought forth 
by the will of the Father, though out of His essence. He justly 
recognises that the essential tendency of Origen’s teachings was 
to show that the entire fulness of the Deity dwelt in the Son; 
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and that the Son is not to be regarded as a creature, but as the 
creative spirit, the true Mediator, of equal perfection with the 
Father. The subordination of the Son and the appearance of 
a commixture with creatures did not attach to the doctrine 
which he really meant to teach, but merely to the imperfect 
development thereof: they were a remnant of the sensuous 
ideas, which prevented him from seeing the difference between 
the dependence of the Son as generated, and the dependence of 
creatures. The assumption of the imperfection of the creation 
must also have reacted on the conception he formed of the 
creative power of God (that is, of the Son, or Word). Possibly, 
however, a certain degree of subordination may be shown to be 
grounded in Origen’s conception of God; but no less also His 
equality with the Father. 


Nore 22, page 129. 


The chief passages relating to this personification (Person- 
werdung) of the divine will in the Son, who proceeded inde- 
pendently eternally forth from the divine “Mens” (Augustine 
uses the word “ memoria’’), through the self-duplication of God, 
are collected in Note 1, page 125. In the “de prince.” 1, 2, 6, 
he teaches, that to describe Him as the image of God, is to 
affirm “nature ac substantie patris et filii unitatem. Si enim 
omnia, que facit pater, hec et filius facit similiter, in eo,— 
imago patris in filio deformatur, qui utique natus ex eo est velut 
quedam voluntas ejus ex mente procedens. Et ¢deo ego arbitror, 
quod sufficere debeat voluntas patris ad subsistendum hoc, quod 
vult pater. Volens enim non alia via utitur, nisi qua consilio 
voluntatis profertur.’ It might appear as though, in the last 
words, he returned completely to the stage at which Tertullian 
and Hippolytus stood, apportioning all to the will instead of to the 
essence of God. We must not, however, overlook the “ideo,” 
which refers to what has gone before. God’s will being of such 
a nature that it can personally objectify itself in the dupli- 
cation of God, therefore, says he, it appears to me unnecessary 
to resort to anything else than the will; in other words, if the 
divine will were merely creative, we should have to leave it out 
of consideration in the present case. If Origen had intended, 
as Baur maintains (I. c. p. 207), by the mention of the will, to 
represent the origin of the Son as the work of a kind of divine 
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caprice, he must have contradicted his own position, that for the 
Father to have a Son, a perfect image, was a good; and that to 
bring forth the Son belonged as truly to the essence of the 
Father as brightness belongs to light. Moreover, Origen does 
not allow the existence of such a thing as caprice in God. But 
he does not even content himself with a creation of the Son by 
the will of the Father, grounded in rational necessity or rational 
freedom. For, apart from the consideration that the idea of an 
immediately creative will of the Father was something foreign 
to his conception of God, he says (see Note 1, page 116, and 
Note 19, Appendix), He was the divine Will proceeding forth 
from the divine “Mens ;” He was the will as proceeding ; how 
can He have been created by this will? The words “ consilio 
voluntatis profertur” exclude all caprice; though, at the same 
time, they are an outflow of the defect already mentioned, of 
conceiving the Father to be self-conscious in and by Himself, 
and not in and with the Son. But the idea of purpose, of decree, 
cannot lie in the word “consilio;” for that would involve His 
being a creature, and contradict Rom. i. 5, according to which 
the Son cannot be the object of a divine decree. In the original 
Greek probably stood yveyun, which was intended to set forth 
the divine will, which emanates and becomes a person, as con- 
scious; that is, it was intended to set aside the passivity and 
unconsciousness which attach to the common Emanatism. With 
this explanation harmonizes the immediately following polemic 
against such emanatistic doctrines. “ Magis ergo,” he concludes, 
“sicut voluntas procedit e mente (this favourite expression of 
Origen’s shows that he deemed the so-called generation of the 
Son to be quite as truly His own act as the act of the Father) 
et neque partem aliquam mentis secat neque ab ea separatur aut 
dividitur, tali quadam specie putandus est Filium genuisse, ima- 
ginem scilicet suam, ut sicut ipse invisibilis est per naturam, ita 
imaginem quoque invisibilem genuerit—Imago ergo est invisi- 
bilis Dei patris Servator noster; quantum ad ipsum quidem 
patrem, veritas, quantum autem ad nos, quibus revelat patrem, 
imago est, per quam cognoscimus patrem.” 


Nore 23, page 140. 


We can scarcely do otherwise than characterize it as play, 
when some make the play on words in which Origen indulges 
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the corner-stone of his doctrine, deducing from his derivation of 
uy from yiye, and his supposition that yvyi) denotes cooled 
down srvedua, the conclusion that he conceived Christ’s soul also 
to be not entirely free from impurity. When Baur—not very 
confidently, it is true—gives utterance to this conjecture, he 
overlooks the numberless passages in which the perfect sinless- 
ness of the soul of Christ is maintained in the strongest terms 
(compare ad Rom. 3, 8; 6, 12; in Joann. T. xx. 17; de prince. 
2, 6, 8, 4, 5; 4, 31), and has not properly considered Origen’s 
course of thought; otherwise he would have seen that the acces- 
sibility of the soul to suffering, and its subjection to finitude, as 
taught by him, was based, not on the guilt, but on the love: of 
Christ, which condescended to us and became a curse for us. 
In Paul also was a reflection of this love, which neither vanishes 
nor cools down, in that it is ready to become a curse for others, 
but during its humiliation remains what it was as love, though, 
instead of enjoying the blessedness naturally belonging to it, 
sympathizingly makes the unhappiness of the brethren its own 
(compare the passages quoted, page 134 f.). In general, more- 
over, Origen did not understand yvy7) to mean merely some- 
thing cooled down, but frequently something substantially good ; 
nor did he regard the human soul as a mere cooled down mvedya. 
Thus he calls the Logos the soul of God, speaks very frequently 
of holy souls, and therefore uses vy) in its usual sense of an 
individual spiritual being, which also, as such, may proceed 
forth from the hand of God: compare ad Rom. iii. 8. The 
soul of Christ was foreordained to be a sacrifice; de Martyr. 
AT; rower Woy}. In Joann. T. xiii. 25, poy Simaia; xii. 
3, Oevorépas puyai; T. x. 16, Sivarar Kat dice tepov elvas 4 
edpurs ev Oyo uy?) Sid Tov cuprrepuKdta Adyov: 13, 43; 20, 
7. The dotpa also are guxpuya, and the Logos éuyuyxos. In 
Joann. T. ii. 25, xiii. 25. 


Norte 24, page 141. 


Compare de princ. 2, 1, 2; 8, 3; and the passage quoted 
above, 2, 6, 3, 5; 3, 5, 7, 8; c. Cels. 8, 72; ad Rom. L. 5, 10. 
Origen’s conception of freedom was by no means so formal as 
appears commonly to be supposed. His doctrine of a final 
dmoxatdoraots, after all possible delays, relapses, purifications, 
shows clearly that he looked upon grace as a power which over- 
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arches even freedom, without, however, exercising physical con- 
straint. He regards not merely choice or caprice as freedom, 
but whatever stress he lays on the middle momentum or stadium 
of the idea of freedom, represents it as preceded by the essential 
connection of the spiritual nature with the Logos, or by essen- 
tial freedom; and, on the other hand, in that perfect love which 
is the goal, he sees neither the possibility of evil nor unfreedom, 
but rather the union of freedom and ethical necessity. At all 
the lower stages, says he, ad Rom. L. v. 10, a relapse is pos- 
sible; but where there is the love of the whole heart, it pre- 
serves from the possibility of a fall. If, as the Apostle says, 
nothing can separate us from the love of God, the faculty of 
choice cannot separate us. It remains, it is true; but the power 
of love is so great, that it draws all powers and all virtues to 
itself, especially since the love of God manifested itself as pre- 
venient. The free grace which apparently renounces the law, 
establishes the rule of love in opposition to caprice and to free- 
dom of choice. 


Nore 25, page 147. 


The correctness of the above exposition, which starts with the 
conviction that Origen is by no means chargeable with vacillation 
in his teachings regarding God, but, on the contrary, remained 
in the main self-consistent throughout,—that, in agreement with 
this his conception of God, he always, and very distinctly, 
assigned essentially the same position respectively to the Logos, 
to Christ, and to the world,—and that he by no means at one 
time conceived the entire divine essence to be present, for 
example, in Christ, and at another time regarded the Logos as 
a mere creature,—finds confirmation in the circumstance, that 
it appears to furnish an explanation of his strange doctrine of 
several worlds successively following upon each other. As 
God is the goal of the world, and His inmost essence abstrac- 
tion from all multiplicity and finitude, the world is threatened, 
the nearer it approaches perfection, the more with complete 
absorption into God: nay more, in order to attain perfection, 
it must be raised above its own nature; in other words, it must 
really cease to exist. Feeling this, Origen was driven to seek 
for a counterpoise, especially as he held the existence of the 
world to be a great good for God Himself. For this reason, 
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he keeps the world as long as possible undergoing processes of 
purification,—processes which he represents as continuing even 
after the resurrection. On the same ground, also, he leaves the 
matter open, and conceives it as a possibility, which may become 
an actuality, that freedom should, by renewed apostasy, prolong 
that relative independence of God, which he was able to deem 
perfect solely outside of God, not in Him. And thus the unre- 
conciled antagonism between finite and infinite in his system 
assumed the form of a doctrine of objective alternating worlds ; 
and the same thing assumed subjectively the form of an alterna- 
tion between mystery and revelation (see Martensen’s “ Meister 
Eckart”). With this is further intimately connected another 
point. Corporeality he represents at one time as the product 
of sin, or at all events as the seal of imperfection, the existence 
of which is therefore threatened when it approaches perfection : 
at another time, he deems it to be that through which the ideal 
world first becomes a reality; and accordingly posited its ex- 
istence as eternal. That perfection would bring at once the 
most intimate union with God, and the most complete confir- 
mation of individuality, Origen was as yet unable to see; 
because he neither viewed individuality as a work of God, nor 
reckoned it as a part of the divine creation. He regarded it as 
grounded, not in God’s idea of the world, but solely in the 
freedom of man. Thus viewed, however, it had a very doubt- 
ful existence. The eternal and true element in the idea of the 
world does not extend to the concrete and individual, but is 
merely the potential creation, the kécpos vontos. The actual 
world, on the contrary, in his representation, hovers constantly, 
so to speak, between existence and non-existence ; and accord- 
ingly very much that he posits at one time, becomes at another 
time doubtful. This alternation between position and negation, 
however, which characterizes his system at so many points, was 
grounded, not in caprice and unsteadiness, but in his concep- 
tion of God, which still suffers from the contradiction of cor- 
stituting the lowest and most abstract determination the mmost 
essence and highest element of God, though Origen himself 
elsewhere saw clearly enough that the spiritual determinations 
are the highest. It was reserved, however, for the teachers of 
a later period to perceive the erroneousness of Origen’s notion, 
that the divine essence contained within itself a fulness of 
VOL. II. 2G 
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qualities, of which those embodied in the divine volition and 
knowledge are but a feeble copy; and to acknowledge that 
spiritual love is itself the inmost essence of God, His uncreated 
being ; and that consequently the Son, if He be actually in 
relation to will and intelligence of a truly divine nature, may 
also be of one substance with the Father. The task then be- 
comes to establish the distinction between the Father and the 
Son in another way; for this distinction could not be estab- 
lished without subordinatian and modalistic vacillations, so long 
as the Father was identified with the ungenerated divine essence, 
instead of the same essence being attributed to the Son equally 
with the Father. If we take for granted at the very outset 
that the true distinction cannot be established unless we sup- 
pose that the Father, for the sake of knowing Himself, objecti- 
fied His knowledge and will eternally in the Son, we find 
Origen far removed therefrom; for he believed the Father to 
know Himself in Himself, and not in the Son, His image. 
Still we may say,—Origen also represents the Father as be- 
coming objective, and, as issuing forth out of the inner depths 
of His being, in the Son, who is His évépyeva; but He did not 
contemplate Himself in the Son as in the mirror of Himself, 
but merely an imperfect image, not equal to the one only 
archetype, Himself. 


Norte 26, page 153. 


Baur has rightly directed attention to the fact, that Ma:- 
cionitism (which even during the fifth century, to judge from 
Theodoret’s letters, had many adherents in the East, and, ac- 
cording to the above exposition, was intimately allied with 
Patripassianism) subsequently passed over into Manichzism. 
The occasion thereof was the rigid antagonism posited between 
Law and Gospel. But Sabellianism also offered a point of con- 
nection for this antagonism, in that it represented the earlier 
revelations as disappearing when a new one was given; for 
example, the law disappeared when Christ came. Athanasius 
also (c. Ar. 4, 23) charges it with dividing the Testaments 
(Svaipeiv ras Siabrjxas, nal pn) THY érépav Tis érépas eyecOar— 
Maviyaiwv—ro érityiSevpa). Manicheism proper, which arose 
about the year 260, like Patripassianism, subjected the divine 
in the world to physical suffering, to wit, through matter; and 
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its doctrine of the “Jesus patibilis omni suspensus ex ligno” 
(see August. c. Faust. 20, 2; compare Baur’s “Das mani- 
cheische Religionssystem,” pp. 71 ff.) may be regarded as a 
cosmological extension, though also a dissipation, of Patri- 
passianism with its more soteriological character. Only in 
one aspect, it is true; for though both alike attribute suf- 
fering in the physical sense to God, Patripassianism repre- 
sents Him as subjecting Himself thereto by assuming an ex- 
ternal, visible shape; whereas Manichzism teaches that the 
sufferings of the pure lucific principle arise from an antagon- 
istic primal dark principle. We shall find afterwards that 
Sabellianism was finally driven to Dualism, and that, with its 
rigid conception of God, it was unable to allow even of a 
creation, and was compelled to fall back on an eternal #Ay; but 
the presages of this course of things are discernible even in the 
earlier forms of this tendency. For, so far as the one God 
converts Himself into corporeality, as they in part teach, not- 
withstanding that they retain their Monism, and only their 
conception of the one God comprises contradictory elements, 
the reality of the incarnation and of the birth from Mary was 
threatened. Now, when the adherents of this system, with a 
view to escaping the danger of Docetism, represented God as 
assuming from without that which constituted Him passible, to 
wit, His body, we have an entrance of God into passible matter, 
similar to that which Manicheism sets forth in its “Jesus 
patibilis,” or its Stvapus waOytix). The more, then, all obscura- 
tion and darkness are removed outside of the pure divine 
essence, that is, the more the pure divine essence is fixed in 
its immutability, the more, as we shall see, does the Sabellian 
system become affected by Dualism, until at last it is unable 
to allow the one Divine Being to be even the cause of the 
world, and is therefore necessitated to represent the world as 
having its principle in itself, and as a second primal principle 
standing over against the first. Clearly, however, Sabellianism 
contained this’ Dualism merely in the form of a consequence, of 
which its adherents were partially unconscious, whereas it was 
the constitutive principle of Manicheism. Sabellianism differs 
essentially, not only from Manichzism, but also from the milder 
Platonic form of Dualism, in that it scarcely occupied itself at 
all with the question of the creation of the world, and limited 
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its inquiries entirely to the already existing world; the other 
two systems were decidedly cosmogonical. The same remark 
may be made also of the Sabellianism of Schleiermacher. This 
is not the place to give a more detailed account of the Manichzan 
Christology. Compare Baur, who says (I. c. p. 407),—“ The 
Christ of Manichezism has nothing but the name in common 
with the Christ of Christianity.” It is an expression cata- 
chrestically, traditionally adopted. The Manichean Christ is 
the universal lucific Spirit, enthroned in the sun and moon, the 
pure efflux of God, represented perhaps as the pure archetypal 
man, between whom, however, and their “ Jesus patibilis,” or 
the seed of light enchained and suffering in every plant, etc., 
there is a clear difference. The latter is bound and com- 
mingled with matter (dvvapis raOntixy). For whereas the 
second divine Sévapus, the Snucoupytxy, the world-forming dvva- 
pus, is only able to set limits to the dominion of matter by 
bringing the world into order, but was unable to rescue the 
light-germs confined in it; a third power, Christ, the form 
which is enthroned on the sun, draws all related elements out 
of matter upwards to the light of the sun. Baur. 1. c. pp. 205, 
291. This Christ, therefore, cannot be born; for birth would 
bring with it the loss of the purity which gives Him redeeming 
power. In general, that physical and cosmical process of re- 
demption is by no means connected with the person of the 
historical Christ, although the Manichzans frequently use Him 
as an allegory of the Christ on the sun, to wit, so far as the 
inmost essence of Jesus, which came to light at His transfigura- 
tion on the mount, like the essence of’ every “lectus,” may 
undoubtedly be designated pure and divine. But quite as 
truly, and even more fully, is the historical Christ a mere 
allegory of the “Jesus patibilis,’” who himself needs redemption 
in his sufferings. On the Christology of the Priscillianists, 
who diffused Manicheism in the East from the fourth century 
onwards, compare Liibkert’s “de Heresi Priscillianistarum,” 
1840, pp. 25-29. Similar phenomena manifest themselves in 
connection with the Bogomils (compare Gieseler’s “de Bogo- 
milis Comment.”) and the Cathari. According to Augustine 
(ad Oros. c. Priscill. et Orig. C. 4, T. x. 735, ed. Maur. 2 a.), 
the Priscillianists were Sabellian in their doctrine of the Trinity. 
It is also allowed that the Sabellians made use of the Gospel of 
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the Egyptians, which contains dualistic elements. Augustine 
says (1. c.),—“ Priscillianus Sabellianum antiquum dogma resti- 
tuit, ubi ipse pater, qui Filius, qui et Spiritus S. perhibetur.” 
Similarly Orosius, Leo the Great, and others. Leo’s terming 
them, besides, Patripassians, is plainly explicable from the 
character of their Christology. But when he entitles them 
also Arians, he is certainly chargeable with inaccuracy, especi- 
ally in view of the position—“Christum innascibilem esse,” 
which probably related to His divine nature, which it was thus 
intended to put on a level with the Father (Conc. Tolet. Reg. 
fid. Anath. 6); though, as Liibkert justly observes (p. 25), it 
may undoubtedly be explained from the Emanatism which, ac- 
cording to the same Council, the Priscillianists combined with 
their Monarchianism, as did also the Arians. ‘“Credimus,” 
says the Council (Anath. 14), “Trinitatem indivisibilem indif- 
ferentem ; preeter hanc nullam credimus divinam esse naturam.” 
The Priscillianists are charged with entertaining the opinion, 
“esse aliquid, quod se extra divinam Trinitatem possit ex- 
tendere.” It is not likely, however, that they represented these 
emanations as concrescing into definite hypostases. A canon 
of the Synod. Bracarensis says,—“ Si quis extra sanctam Trini- 
tatem alia nescio qua divinitatis nomina introducit dicens quod 
in ipsa divinitate sit Trinitas Trinitatis, sicut Gnostici et Pris- 
cilliani dixerunt, anathema sit.” How it was possible for Sabel- 
lians to arrive at propositions concerning a double or triple 
Trinity of this nature, which had been already laid down by 
Neo-Platonists, for an explanation see Note 31. As the Pris- 
cillianists looked upon the body as the seat and work of the 
devil, they could not attribute an earthly body to Christ; hence 
the charge of Docetism brought against them by Leo. Ac- 
cording to the Conc. Tol. Anath. 6, they denied also the hu- 
man soul of Christ. Had they remained simply content with 
denying to Christ both human body and human soul, they 
would not have deserved even the title of heretics, for they 
would have cast aside the fundamental idea and fundamental 
fact of Christianity. (See Note U, vol. i., on the true con- 
ception of Heresy.) With this, however, it does not harmonize 
to say that they maintained “Deitatis et carnis unam esse in 
Christo naturam” (1. c. Anath. 13). These words, namely, im- 
ply, that they assumed the existence of something analogous to 
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matter in the divine nature itself, of which they took a physical 
view. In harmony therewith is also the further charge of 
teaching “ Deitatem Christi convertibilem esse et, passibilem ” 
(lc. Anath. 7), which, with their Monarchianism, caused them 
to be blamed for Patripassianism. ‘This admission of finitude 
into the nature of God, indicates undoubtedly that the original 
Dualism had begun to be conciliated and weakened down ; but 
even the old Manicheism had done the same with its “ Jesus 
patibilis.”” For this reason I consider unsatisfactory the view to 
which Liibkert inclines (1. ¢. pp. 27, 28), plainly through not 
paying sufficient attention to the many appearances which speak 
of a tpom of God, or of an origin of the body of Christ from 
the essence of God,—to wit, that this conversion was not ob- 
jective, but merely subjective, symbolical or Docetical ; the effect 
of which would be, contrary to his own intention (p. 28), to 
reduce the entire historical appearance of Christ to a mere 
illusion. There is the more reason for accepting this supposi- 
tion, as, according to Leo, they taught the birth of Christ from 
the Virgin; not, indeed, as Neander rightly remarks, in the 
sense of the doctrine of the Church, but still in the sense that 
He passed through Mary with the glorious body which He 
brought with Him from above, and which He derived from 
God. They may indeed have supposed that this heavenly or 
divine body appeared to be sensuous to the sensuous, to the 
spiritual, spiritual, according to their different power of appre- 
hension ; but still a real and objective union of God with the 
“caro” took place. How far they admitted suffering also into 
this divine “caro,” is difficult to say ; at all events, it contains 
the element of finitude. As they denied the resurrection of 
Christ, they must have denied either the susceptibility of His 
body to injury, or the continuance of His corporeality. Against 
the latter alternative is the objection, that they can scarcely 
have been willing to give up a body derived from the divine 
nature to the kingdom of earthly matter. But in that case, 
Christ’s body, which is supposed not to have needed resurrec- 
tion, cannot have experienced injury and death; in the place 
of the resurrection must be substituted the ascension; and, ac- 
cordingly, His sufferings must undoubtedly be deemed Doce- 
tical. 
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Nore 27, page 158. 


Decidedly favourable thereto is Athan. c. Ar. 4, 25 (see 
Note 1, page 153). Contrary thereto appears to be the pas- 
sage 4, 13, where we read,—Ei roivyy % povas wdatuvbeica 
yéyove Tpids, 7) 58 wovds eotiv 6 TaTHp, TpLds S& maThp, vids, 
Gyvov mvedwar Tpatov perv, TratvvOcica 4 povas wdOos bré- 
pewve, Kal yéyovev Srrep ovd« tv,—to wit, caua—érratbvOn yap 
ovK ovca TAateia. “Errevta, ef aiti) 4 povas érdativOn eis 
Tpliaba,—0o adTds dpa Tatp yéeyove Kab vids Kal mvedwa Kata 
SaBeErrov- xros et pr) 1) Aeyouevn map’ adT@ povas aro ti éote 
mapa tov Twatépa. Ovs« ere oby TRaTivesOat (sc. avTov) eet 
Aéyeww (al. Adyov) GAN % provds Tpidv ToiNTiKH, dote elvar 
povdéa, eita kal matépa Ka) vidv Kat mvedya. But even it does 
not prove, either that Sabellius consistently carried out the dis- 
tinction between the Monas and the Father, or that he gave 
distinct utterance to it (for otherwise Athanasius could not 
have spoken so doubtfully regarding it); the utmost it proves 
is, that Sabellius sometimes verged towards the distinction 
(compare Neander’s “Church History,” ed. 2, vol. ii. pp. 1024 
f., German Ed.). Baur, on the other hand, following the 
example of Schleiermacher, is of opinion, that Sabellius dis- 
tinguished the Monas very clearly from the Father. Sabellius’s 
designating the one God viordrwp, Son-Father (Greg. Nyss. 
Or. c. Ar. et Sabell. in A. Mai Coll. Nov. T. 8, Appendix p. 1), 
does not decide the matter; for we do not know whether to 
translate,—“ The Monas became viordtap, that is, both Father 
and Son ;” or, “The Father as unity becomes also Son.” The 
prefixing of vids seems to be opposed to the former translation ; 
whereas it is very intelligible if we adopt the latter. This also 
was the view taken of the matter by Gregory of Nyssa. 


Nore 28, page 158. 


The words of Hilarius in his “de Trin.” 7, 39,—“ut in 
assumto homine se filium Dei nuncupet, in natura vero patrem,” 
ete., might be taken to imply, that as Sabellius designated God 
in the incarnation Son, so he designated God in nature Father. 
But “in natura” may also signify “by nature ;” for this notice 
is too isolated, and is too little accredited by Greek Fathers, to 
permit us to build any argument upon it. Even Athanasius 
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did not know in what relation the wAarvopol stood to the crea- 
tion. C. Ar. 4, 14. If, says he, the self-expansion of God 
did not exist from the very beginning, He must have had a 
reason for passing over into expansion. What was this reason ? 
After inquiring whether this reason could be that the Father 
might acquire a Son, or that the incarnation might take place, 
he says,—ei d¢ dia 76 Kticat érrAaTivOn, atorrov. For the Monas 
cannot have become powerful in consequence of the expansion, 
but must have been powerful already in itself. Moreover, on 
that supposition the world would cease to exist when the 7Aa- 
Tuopos was withdrawn. Athanasius quotes elsewhere expres- 
sions of Sabellius verbatim (for example, 4, 25). And yet 
even he was unable to say whether or no Sabellius conceived 
creation to be one of the purposes of the expansions of God. 
Against this supposition may be pleaded, too, that he represented 
God as arriving at a new revelation only after withdrawing from 
the earlier: this may be carried out to a certain extent in the 
relation between legislation and Christ, and between Christ and 
the Holy Ghost; that is, if the significance of Christ is con- 
ditioned solely by sin. But how can Sabellius have supposed 
that the creation would cease, if the revelation begins with the 
incarnation? (Compare pp. 160 f.) 


Nore 29, page 159. 


Athan. c. Ar. 4, 25:—To the Sabellians the Father must 
be both Logos and Spirit, in that, wpos tiv ypelav éxdorov 
dppofopevos, to the one He is Father, to the other Logos (that 
is, Son), and so forth. ’Avayun 8& nal tavOjcecbat 76 dvoua 
tod viod Kal Tod mvevpartos, Ths yxpelas TAnpwbe/ons. Basil. 
Ep. 210,—Tov abrov Ocov &va 76 trroxetpéve dvta mpos Tas éxd- 
oToTe TapamimTovcas xpelas ueTapoppotpevov vov wev ws Tarépa, 
viv d€ ds vidv, viv Os TO Gyvov Tvetua SiadeyeoOau (a passage 
without doubt quoted verbatim). Ep. 214,—’Eva pév etvas, rh 
bmoatdce Tov Oedv, rpocwmorroseic bat Sé bd THs ypadhs Sia- 
popas, Kata TO Dlopa THs troxeywévys Exdotote ypelas, Kal vov 
bev Tas TaTpiKas éavT@ TrepiTéva pwvds, bray ToUToU KaLpos 
9 Tov wpocwrov, viv S& tds vid TpeTovoas vov .d8 Td TOD 
mvevpatos wrodverbat mpocwmeiov. Ep. 235,—Thv adriv 
imdataciy pos thy éxdotoTe Twapeumimrovcay ypelay peTa- 
oxnparifecOa. August. Tract. in Joann. 53,— Pro diversi- 
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tate causarum ipsum dici Filium, ipsum dici Spiritum Sanctum.” 

Of the Son, in particular, Epiph. Heer. 62, 1;—ITeudOévra tov 
e fel ov a 

voy KaLp@ ToTe, BoTep axTiva, Kal épyacduevoy TA TdvTa év 
aA la \ lol fal fal fal 

T@ KOTHO TA TIS oikovoulas THs evayyedKhs Kal cwrnpias TOY 
2 , 

avOpaTrwv, avarnpbérvta Sé addis eis odpavdv, ds brd %dlov 

TeudOcioay axriva, kat radw eis Tov ffrvov dvaSpapodcar. 


Nore 30, page 160. 
Whether the speaking of God, through which the world 


was brought into existence and still exists, is conceived as an 
actual creation, and the trinitarian self-evolution of God as there- 
fore taking place on the basis of a world distinct from God; or 
whether God Himself is the plurality which attaches to His 
works (for Athanasius repeatedly asserts that God Himself is, 
that to which He expands Himself); or whether the creation 
also was represented as a self-evolution of the Monas (a view 
which Athanasius frequently attempts to fasten upon him; see 
ce. Ar. 4, c. 11-14), is not quite clear. As he certainly held the 
trinitarian revelation to be a self-continuation of the speaking 
Monas or Logos—which is very clearly evident in connection, 
at all events, with the incarnation; and as the standing desig- 
nation of the incarnation is self-evolution; we might refer the 
same expression to the creation also. The views of Sabellius 
would thus acquire a certain unity, in that all the relations of 
God to the world would be classed under the one type of self- 
expansion. It is possible, however, that Sabellius may have 
shrunk from the pantheistic consequences contained in the 
term “self-expansion,” have limited it to the sphere of spirit, 
and have conceived it as a gradually intensified informing, by 
God, of a world which already existed in distinction from Him- 
self. And, indeed, this charge of Pantheism was not brought 
against him; a circumstance which ought to be noted. The 
charge of Dualism lay much nearer. For he represents the 
impulse to the divine movements within the world, as arising 
solely from that which for God already had existence; and 
conceived that God needed a given material, an eternal tAn, 
for His work of creation. His view may have resembled 
that of Hermogenes. (Compare Leopold’s “ Hermogenis de 
origine mundi sententia,” 1844, pp. 8-22; especially note 9.) 
Dionysius of Alexandria also demonstrated the impossibility of 
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an eternal An, in opposition to Sabellius (Euseb. Prep. Evang. 
7,19). Further, if Sabellius had held that God Himself be- 
came the world, he could not have retained the unity of God, 
which it was his purpose to retain; the distinctions would then 
have existed in the divine life itself, and not have first owed 
their rise to the world. Creation, redemption, and sanctifica- 
tion would then be three momenta or stadia of the development 
of His life: and Sabellius would thus have given up the efforts 
he had been making to combine the objectivity of revelation 
with the unity of God and the indivisibility of His essence. 
Instead of saying,—For the sake of the idtwpa, of the peculiarity 
of the need of the world, He purposed to assume the mode 
of existence of the Son, although it stood in no essential and 
necessary relation to His own inner being; he was now com- 
pelled to say,—The vital evolution of God took the course of 
evolving itself into a world, and so forth. And if, in the view 
of Sabellius, it was essential to the idea of God, that He should 
be not merely a silent, but also a creative or a world-forming 
God, even so essential must also have been the other revela- 
tions. The correct view to take of the matter is, probably, that 
Sabellius accepted and presupposed the doctrine of the Logos 
traditionally ; though neither in the strictly hypostatical form 
given it by Origen, nor in the sense that the world is clearly 
and purely distinguished from the Logos. But just as some 
of the older writers,—for example, several of the Apologists, 
Clemens Alex. and Tertullian,—held that the world was imme- 
diately contained in God, and conceived the distinction between 
the Logos and God as He is in Himself to have been first fully 
accomplished at the creation of the world, without therefore 
intending to be pantheistic; so may it have been with Sabellius, 
with the difference, that inasmuch as he assumed an eternal 
in, he identified merely the idea or the forms of the real world 
with the Logos, and more distinctly than Clemens let fall the 
hypostasis of the Logos :—indeed, strictly viewed, to represent 
the world as immediately contained in the Logos, is to exclude 
His hypostasis. It is also deserving of remark, that in com- 
bating (c. Ar. 4, 11) the Sabellian doctrine of the Logos, 
Athanasius really combated all those older teachers of the 
Church who conceded to the Logos, prior to the creation of the 
world, at the utmost a latent and inactive existence in God 
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(compare Note 1, page 154), and an actual existence merely 
subsequently to the creation. 


Nore 31, page 161. 


The Fathers of the Church adduce no evidence to show 
that he believed that the world would one day perish. It is in 
itself improbable that he held such an opinion, and is very 
likely a mere conclusion drawn from the transitoriness of: the 
members of the Sabellian Trinity. It would undoubtedly be 
correct if the Father, as the first member of the Trinity, were 
the Creator. In that case, however, creation must have disap- 
peared with the appearance of the Son in the incarnation, even 
as the law also was then done away with; which may again be 
an indication, that Sabellius did not attribute creation to the 
first member of the Trinity. As concerns the Spirit, Sabellius 
neither demonstrated nor proclaimed a new revelation after 
Him; nay more, he did not even teach that He would some 
time cease to confer His gifts: indeed, this would have been 
far from harmonizing with the continuance of the world, which 
he undoubtedly assumed. Nor did he maintain that the mpé- 
cwrrov of the Spirit would cease to exist, unless we accept the 
words of Gregory, quoted in Note 32, as true. He might, 
accordingly, have held that’ history terminates with the age of 
the Spirit. If he held that God began to create as the speaking 
God, we might suppose that creation would attain its perfection 
in the age of the Spirit (Athan. c. Ar. 4, 1l,—ociwrdv pév 
[cds] ovx HdvvaTo croveiv, AadadY b& KTifew HpEato). The 
intervening sin would then be set aside by the revelation in the 
law and the incarnation (Aewrotakia; see the passage from 
Gregory of Nyssa, quoted on page 712); humanity would be 
led back to the beginning, to the rd&is in the Holy Ghost, in 
a higher way; thus the Holy Spirit would have brought in a 
new and permanent element. It is more probable, however, 
that he believed the Holy Ghost to lead men back merely to a 
perfection which they had at the beginning. At all events, 
Epiphanius says,—The Holy Ghost is sent into the world to 
every one who is counted worthy of receiving again life and 
warmth (avafwyoveiy 86 tov rowodrov Kal dvatéew) ; with which 
agrees also the passage above quoted from Gregory of Nyssa. 
Accordingly, he was able to represent the mpdcwzov of the 
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Holy Spirit, so far as it was directed against sin, as ceasing to 
exist, whereas the positive element in His gifts remains, to wit, 
the life in God, which is represented as the life in Paradise. 
The period of perfection would then no longer stand under the 
special pocwmov of the Holy Spirit, but would be the return 
to the undivided life in God, without its being necessary that 
the world, or even the gifts of the individual revelations, should 
cease to exist; the work of the Holy Spirit would then be to 
lead back out of division, and out of the individual revelations, 
to the undivided God. Man is then again what he was, and 
God also is again what He was (compare Athan. c. Ar. 4, 12, 
22, 25), prior to the entrance of sin, and to the Trinity, which 
it had rendered necessary. 


Nore 32, page 162. 


In relation to the Father, notice is further deserved by the 
following passage from the Expos. Fidei, which may indeed have 
been in great measure wrongly attributed to Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, but still does not need to be placed below the fourth cen- 
tury (compare Neander 2, 1243). It was first edited in Greek 
by A. Mai (Nov. Coll. 7, 170 ff.). After saying that Sabellius 
refused to allow that the three persons were real, and rather 
introduced an dvuréctatov mpécwrov, that is, masks instead 
of hypostases, he goes on to say,— drrogevyouev Tov YaBEdduov 
Aéyovta Tov abtov Tratépa, Tov addy viov" TaTépa wey yap Neyer 
elvat Tov NadodvTA, vidv Sé Tov Oyov ev TS TaTpi pévovTa Kal 
Kata Karpov Ths Snusoupyias pawwowevov Ereita era THY amav- 
TOV TANpwTW TOV TpayudTwv eis Oedv dvatpéyovta: Td avTo 
5é kal rept Tod mvevpatos A€yet. This hitherto unnoticed pas- 
sage is plainly very favourable to Neander’s view of the rela- 
tion between Monas and Father. For the Monas, as speaking, 
is decidedly designated Father. Now, this is not merely more 
closely in accordance with the mode of thought common at that 
time, which regarded the Father as the supreme Unity, as the 
speaker in relation to the spoken Logos, as the Father in rela- 
tion to the Son; but it furnishes also an explanation of the 
circumstance, that many of the Church teachers represent 
Sabellius as holding the Father and the Monas to be one. 
According to this passage, the silent God would be the Monas 
in itself; the speaking God, or the speaking Monas, would be 
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the Father; the spoken word (naturally conceived to be imper- 
sonal), or the discourse of God, would, as thought, be primarily 
in God, manifesting itself, however, in its effects in the creation 
of the world: it might also figuratively be termed Son; indeed, 
we find even Celsus giving this name to the world. From 
this we see that Sabellius did not regard the already created 
world as the first basis and occasion of the Trinity; but, though 
he described Father and Son as one hypostasis, considered them 
to be two eternal and essential aspects of the divine nature, to 
which the Spirit was added as a third. There thus remained a 
place for the historical Trinity, which Sabellius is well known 
to have taught, and on which doubt cannot be cast, though the 
passage in question gives but a superficial and imperfect hint 
of it. If, namely, the speaking God be the Father, and that 
which He speaks (that to which, according to another image, the 
Monas expands Himself) be the Logos, or figuratively the Son, 
this relation might be conceived as recurring twice (or more 
frequently); first, in the external creation, and then in the 
spiritual world. As the Father, indeed, thinks in Himself, 
though first through the spoken word, the awduevos Adyos, 
the creation of the world, is a reality (the Snuwvoupyia); so also 
in the domain of spirit the ideal exists, it is true, in the law, 
but God is therein merely as speaking, and that in such a 
manner, that the spoken word of the law still yearns after or 
proclaims the reality, is consequently conceived as Father; 
whereas the law acquires reality in the incarnation, first in 
Christ, and then through the Holy Spirit in the Church.’ The 
God-man is the spoken God, or God in the form of actuality. 
It would then be the Holy Ghost who raises the first creation 
to the rank of the second, by means of the tendency towards 
God which dwelt in it from the beginning; which tendency in 
the first creation might be termed the work of the Holy Spirit. 
So far, then, we should have to maintain that it is essential to 
God to be, (1) not merely silent, but also to speak; (2) not 
merely an idea, but also an objectifying real principle; (3) the 
One who leads back the objectivity into Himself: we should 
have three principles in God, which, though relating essentially 


1 “Wie der Vater zwar in sich denkt, aber erst durch das gesprochene 
Wort, den Qasvépevos Adyos, die Weltschépfung dasteht (die duzsovpyia), so 
ist auch auf dem geistigen Gebiete, etc.” 
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to the world of revelation, are objectively distinct and eternal— 
principles which were gradually set forth in history, an eternal 
Trinity of revelation, as some recent writers have termed it. 
But as this passage is not particularly marked by accuracy, 
and stands very isolated, much stress cannot be laid on it. The 
sense may also be,—Sabellius reduces our Father, who begets 
the Son, to the merely speaking God, and out of our Son he 
makes a thought or a word. But still it is remarkable, that 
here the distinction between Father and Son is reduced back 
altogether, and consequently also for the entire revelation, to 
that between the God who speaks and that which He speaks; 
which, be it remarked, must not be confounded with the dis- 
tinction between the silent and the speaking God; for the latter 
Dyad is the necessary presupposition to every species of Sabel- 
lian Trias. (Compare Neander’s “Church History” in loc.) 


Nore 33, page 167. 


Athanasius also saw clearly (I. c. c. 21) that Sabellianism 
could not permanently occupy the point of view at which it then 
stood. He argues against it as follows,—If the man Jesus by 
Himself cannot be designated Son and Only-begotten One, but, 
as they urge, both united, the Logos and the man ; the question 
arises—Which of the two is the cause of the other, and consti- 
tuted Him Son? Did the man constitute the Logos Son? If 
so, the man would be the Only-begotten One, the Creator, the 
Redeemer ; for all these things are attributed to the Son in the 
Scriptures, identifying Him as they do with the Logos (cf. c. 
20), and we should be baptized into the name of a man. But 
if the man Jesus is called Son because of the Logos, the Logos 
must have been Son apart from the incarnation, as the Church 
maintains. And because He was the true Son, He was able to 
make other sons (c. 22). If, finally, we say that the Son be- 
came Son neither through the one nor through the other sepa- 
rately, but through the union of the two, we must assume a 
cause of the union of these two; this cause was above and prior 
to both ; consequently the principle of Sonship must have pre- 
ceded, and this precedent cause ought to be termed Son. Hence, 
in whatever aspect we consider the matter, Sabellius had no 
alternative but either to go over to the doctrine of the Church, 
or to allow a false predominance to the human aspect. He 
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himself also failed not to see that, in such a case, the Son would 
be derived from the world, that consistency would require His 
being conceived ebionitically, and that He could not redeem 
the world (c. 20). 


Note 34, page 167. 


We have already conceded above, that Sabellius, strictly 
speaking, believed the entire God to be present in the revelation 
of Christ, under a particular mode of existence. But although 
this revelation of the Son may be something objective and new 
in relation to the previous and to the succeeding revelation, that 
which characterizes it is not, in the strict sense, the entire God, 
but merely a momentum in Him, which He set forth specially 
to view for the sake of men ; and the means for leading souls to 
the Monas in His entirety. A part of God therefore remains out- 
side of Christ, be it the resting, or even the active Monas. In- 
deed, the creative and sustaining activity of God existed outside 
of the revelation in the law, as Sabellius will not have denied. 
Nowhere do we find him representing the entire Monas (totam 
totaliter) as absorbed in a single revelation ; indeed, to have 
done. so, would have necessitated a denial of objective distinc- 
tion to the revelations. He must then have made all progress 

urely subjective, and therefore have regarded the history of re- 
bieion merely as the progressive knowledge of God who, in Him- 
self, remains ever the same and unmoved, and not as a course 
of divine deeds, which, though without the inherent significance 
involved in having their end in themselves, were still necessary 
as the means whereby that knowledge should be conducted to 
its eternal goal. But as he does not do so, and on the contrary 
(not very consistently, it must be allowed) believes God Himself, 
the movements of the divine life, to be in that which he repre- 
sents as mere means, we are compelled to conclude, that he con- 
ceived the differences in the revelations to arise from the entire 
God not being present in each one of them. Sabellianism, 
therefore, was necessarily driven on to say, that in each of the 
three revelations, merely some portion of God was manifested. 
This now is the point from which Sabellianism, if it refused to 
accept the Nicene doctrine of simultaneous distinctions in God, 
might pass over to the notion of the gradual emanation of 
powers out of God—a notion which must have commended 
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itself, specially on account of the Person of Christ, in which 
was contained a constant and fixed circumscription of a portion 
of the divine essence. At the same time, even as Tertullian 
held that the entire sun meets the eye in a single ray, so might 
Sabellius have conceived the entire God to be present in the 
ray which was in Christ. The idea of emanation was not strange 
to Sabellianism, but it manifests itself frequently in the History 
of Dogmas, as the middle link between Sabellianism and Arian- 
ism or Ebionism. So, for example, in the fourth and the six- 
teenth centuries. For this reason, it was not unjust to direct 
attention to the danger of a false separation from, and a false 
division of God, to which Sabellius was exposed. Not to men- 
tion Athanasius (1. c. ¢. 12, cll. Expos. Fid. init.), who remarks 
concerning the position assigned by Sabellius to the Logos, rela- 
tively to the Monas,—that if the Logos was in God prior to 
His generation, He must be outside of God, that is, a mundane 
being, subsequently thereto; the Arians, in particular, fre- 
quently drew attention thereto. See Theodoret. H. E. i. 3, 
T. ii, P. 2, p. 743, ed. Schulze :—Kat eis &va vidy Ocod povoyevij 
—ryevunbévra ob Kata TAS THY THMATOY OmoLOTHTAS, Tals Touats, 
7 tals éx Siaipécewy arroppoiats, MaoTrep BaPerrio nal Badev- 
tive Soxet. Compare also Note 1, page 156, and Note 38 in 
the Appendix. 


Note 35, page 173. 


Later ages appear to have added new portions to the work 
% Kata pos miotes, as often as circumstances appeared to ther. 
to require it (in the Greek in A. Mai Coll. Nov. 7, 170-176). 
Whether any portion is genuine or not, is hard to make out. 
Individual parts—as, for example, those which betray antagonism 
to Paul of Samosata, to patripassian and Sabellian principles— 
might be genuine, but Gregory’s doctrine cannot with certainty 
be deduced from these fragments. Otherwise we should have, 
at the very commencement (I. c. p. 170), express proof that, like 
Origen, in whose writings also the terms xricwa, srotnpa occur, 
he held the doctrine of eternal generation. There is some re- 
semblance between the commencement and what we read of 
Theognostus in Athan. de decr. Nic. 25. The discourse for the 
Feast of Epiphany is spurious (ed. Paris, pp. 30-37) ; besides 
also the 12 Keddata rept mictews. The Ep. Canonica and 
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the Metaphr. ad Eccles. are genuine, but contain nothing Chris- 
tological. On the other hand, however, A. Mai (Spicil. Rom. 
3, 696-698) has published a fragment of Gregory’s from an 
Arabian Codex in the Vatican Library, which is remarkable, 
because it designates the divine persons “nomina.” Different 
beings bear different names, even when they have the same sub- 
stance and belong to the same class of natures: so is it with 
Father, Son, and Spirit. These names, it is true, are not some- 
thing superadded,as in the case of men, but realities (subsis- 
tentiz). Even in the case of men, however, the distinction 
arises not from the humanity, but from the name; for example, 
Adam, Abraham, and so forth, are names. “Sed divine per- 
sone sunt quidem nomina, nomina tamen sunt persone.’ The 
persons first designate that which is, and subsists; and that is 
the “essentia Dei.” According to this, he would appear to have 
conceived the divine essence to have first become a reality, in 
the three “ nomina;” even as man first becomes a concrete man, 
when he receives his name. This does not necessarily contain 
a Sabellian element; for, on the contrary, he says afterwards,— 
The Logos is neither a merely cogitated word (xar’ é&vvo.ay), 
nor merely a word spoken by God (like the Adyos spopopixds, 
which was spoken to the prophets), nor merely an dpOpuxds, an. 
articulate human word, but “substantiale Verbum, etc.” Still, 
if the fragment is genuine, the designation of the person of the 
Logos by the totally unusual term “nomen” may have given 
rise to the appearance of Sabellianism, of which Basilius (1. c.) 
speaks. Much more probable, however, is the following. Ac- 
cording to the letter of Basilius, the new Sabellians appealed in 
Neo-Cesarea to the words of the baptismal formula, “in this,” 
urging that they denote that we ought to read, “ baptize unto 
the name,” not “unto the names.” Consequently, it is one per- 
son unto whom we are baptized. Basilius, therefore, endeavours 
to show that baptism unto three names is required ; and uses in 
this connection the unusual designation “three names” for the 
“three persons.” As those Sabellians appealed to the &xOeaus 
miotews of Gregory Thaumaturgus, which for the rest appears 
to have been a disputation, and therefore certainly comprised 
passages which sounded rather Sabellian than Arian; and this 
may have been the occasion of ascribing the above fragments 
which treat of the names to Gregory, with the idea of securing 
VOL. II. 20 
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him as a witness against the Sabellian view of the baptismal 
formula. On the various Confessions of Faith which were at- 
tributed to Gregory, the "Ex@eous aiotews Kata amoxddurpuy 
(translated already by Rufinus), the “Confessio Fidei ad Ailia- 
num” (Basil. Ep. 210), and the longer one, the Greek text of 
which is contained in A. Mai Coll. Nov. 7, 170-176, compare 
Hahn’s “ Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der apo- 
stolischen Kirche,” 1842. With Walch, Hahn regards the first 
as genuine, with the exception of the conclusion, which may be 
suspected to be an anti-Arian addition; although even Origen 
in his day had to do with such antagonists. It runs as follows :— 
Eis Ocds tratip Noyou Eavtos copias dpectHons Kai Svvapews Kab 
XapaxThpos aidiov, TédeLos TEAELOU YEvVY}Twp TrATHpP Vio jLovorye- 
vods. Eis xvpios povos ex povov, Oeds éx Ocov, yapaxtyp cab 
eikay Ths Oeorntos, Novos evepyos, copia THs TAY 6wv avaTdcews 
TMEpleKTLKN Kat SUvapLs THS SANS KTicEws TroLNTLKH’ Vids adnOuvds 
aAnOiwvod Tatpos, adpatos dopatou, Kat apOaptos apOdprou, Kab 
abdvatos aBavarou Kal discos aidiov. Kat év mvedua aryov, éx 
Ocod thy Urapkw éyov, cal 80 adrod mepyvos Snrabdi Tois avOpe- 
Tow, eiK@Y TOD viod Terelou TErEla, Con CovTwVv aiTia, ayLoTyns 
ayiacpod xopnyss, €v @ havepodrat Oeds 6 maTHp oO em) ravTev 
kal év Tact, Kal Ocds vids 6 Sid Tavtw@v, Tpias Terela SEN Kal 
aidiornte Kal Bacireia pn pepifouévn pnde arraddotpiovpEern. 
Odre obv Ktiotév Te % Soddov ev Tpidds, ovTE emeicaKTOY, ws 
mpoTepoy pev ovy Umapxov, atepoy Sé érevceAOdv. Ode ov 
évéeumé Tote vids Tatpl, ovTE Vid TVEDUA, GAN aTpeTTOS Kal 
avadnrolwros % avti tpias det. In favour of the genuineness 
speaks the Origenistic form of the sentences before the con- 
clusion, the vagueness with which the question of the essence 
of the Son is treated ;—it was a characteristic feature of the 
age of the Arian conflict, to return from the subject of the 
personality to that of the essence. Suspicion may be enter- 
tained relatively to the last words, concerning the Holy Spirit ; 
because they already teach His eternity. But compare Note 
1, page 173. 


Nore 36, page 181. 
In his first work against Sabellius, Dionysius of Alexandria 
said (Kuseb. Prep. Evangel. 7, 19),—Ei pev yap adté ayévy- 
tov éotw 6 Oeds, Kal ovcia early adtod, as dv elzroe Tis } dyev- 
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vycia, ovK av ayévvntov ein 7 Udy; in other words, not to be 
generated is represented as the essence of God, after the man- 
ner of the Arians. But if that be the essence of God, then 
must the Son, whom he probably described as generated in this 
work also, stand outside of the divine essence. To this, how- 
ever, we may reply,—In the passage referred to, the unbegotten- 
ness of God,—not of the Father,—is opposed to the tAq as be- 
gotten, not to the Son. Besides, we never afterwards find any 
trace of such a view in the Alexandrian Bishop. He only re- 
tained subordination in the sense in which the teachers of the 
Church long continued to hold it,—in the sense, to wit, that the 
Father is the source of deity, which would imply that He is at 
one and the same time the whole and a member of the Trinity 
(compare de Sent. Dionys. c. 18, 22, 23). To this connection be- 
longs also, perhaps, the fragment of the work of Dionysius, zrept 
éhéyyou Kal arrodoyias, in A. Mai’s “ Coll. Nov.’ T. 7, 96 :— 
"Avapyia waddov kab orders, 1) €& icotystas dvtumapeEayopuéern ; 
from which it is evident that he was an opponent of Tritheism. 


Nore 37, page 181. 


TIpocipnrat pv odv, says Dionysius, dtu myn tov ayabav 
amdvrov éotlv 6 Ocds, wotapods Sé Um’ avdrov Tpoyedpevos 6 vids 
dvayéypartav amoppora yap vod Aéyos (the Word). Kai as 
ex’ avOparav eimeiv ard Kapdias Sia otdpatos é€oyerederas, 
Erepos yevosevos Tod ev Kapdia NOyou 6 bid yA@oons vods Tpo- 
m7dav' 6 wev yap fuewe mpotéeuyas, Kal got oios ty" oO Oe 
eSerrn mporrepupbeis Kat peperaus eT OE Kat ovTas éaTiv 
éndirepos év cxarépy, Erepos av Oarépov Kab & ela, dvtes dvo" 
obta yap Kab 6 waTyp Kal 6 vids &y Kat év GAAoLS enexPrjoav 
eivat. Another passage runs as follows (ibid.) :—‘Qs 6 TpeTEpos 
vods épeiryeras pev ad’ éavtod Tov NOyov—kal éore wey EKATEPOS 
Erepos Oarépou, YScov Kal tov Aosirod KEXeopLo HEvOY cies 
TOTOV, O mev ev a xapdia, 6 6 be émt Ths yAdTTNS Kal TOD oTO- 
patos olka Te Kab Kuvoupevos® ou pay SieorifKaow, ovdé wabdrag 
GN apo oTépovrat, ovdé eotw ovTE 0 vods ddoyos ovTeE dvous 
0 Nayos, Grn 6 ve voods Totes TOV AOyou év adT@ paveis* Kal o 
Noyos eyeeipevos, 6 oe Aeyos vous mporndary" Kab peBlorarat pey 
0 vous eis TOV Aébyor, 6 88 Adyos Tov vob Els Tods aepoatas 
éycunnde?, kab obras 6 vods Sid ToD Adyou Tals THv dxovovTav 
apuyais eviSpterar cwverowy TH Nyy" Kal eat 6 pev olov 
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marnp 6 vovs TOU ayo, av ép’ éavtod, 6 8& Kabdzrep vids 6 
déyos TOD vou" ™po éxelvov pev adUvatov, GAN ovdé eGabey Trolev 
ou éxelvo YeVOHEVOS, Pracrioas 88 am aitod obras 0 mari 
0 HeyiaTos kal KaOddov vods mpatov Tov viov NOyov épunvéa Kal 
dyyedov Eautod yet. This exposition reminds us of Ongen 
and Hippolytus; but it bears a still closer resemblance to the 
Logology of the Apologists. Still the step taken in advance 
since Tertullian’s time, which consisted in discriminating the 
Son from the Adyos = vods, is not given up. It is true, the 
Son is spoken of as vods here also; not, however, as such, but as 
the vods which had assumed another mode of being (ueictarar 
6 vovs eis Tov NOyov). Thus through this wetdotacus of the 
xaOdXou vods into the hypostatized Word he arrives at an ob- 
jectified vods, or a duplication of God; for in speaking of a 
petdotacts, he by no means intends to teach a conversion in 
which God the Father should cease to be what He was. 


Note 38, page 183. 


De Synodis 16;—ZaBérxos tiv povdda viorarépa elrev. 
Compare Hilar. de Trin. 4, 12; 6, 5,11. Hilarius adds in the 
latter passage,—“ Divisee a Sabellio unionis (that is, of the 
Monas) crimen exprobrant, cujus unionis divisio non nativita- 
tem intulit, sed eundem divisit in virgine.’ Schleiermacher 
finds these words obscure; but the meaning probably is, 
There would be no objection to be made against a distinction, 
still less against the division of the Monas, if it preceded and 
were the principle of the birth of Christ; but they rather 
divide God in the Virgin ; that is, the birth and humanity of 
Christ are the principle of a division in God, and since the 
incarnation the person of the Son stands over against that of 
the Father. We find exactly the same thought also in the 
work ady. Sab. Gregal. c. 3. When the objection was brought 
against the Sabellians, that the Scriptures so frequently dis- 
tinguish Christ and the Father as two persons, they replied,— 
We also recognise two hypostases ; the one is God the Father, 
the other is the Son, who is a man (kal oftw dvo0 imoctdces 
paiverOat, &va tov matépa Ocdv, &repov 8é Tov vidv dvOpwrov) ; 
to which it was again answered,—In that sense Paul of Samo- 
sata also recognised two hypostases. Here is, at the same 
time, the weak point of the Sabellian system, at which Patri- 
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passianism might again be resuscitated; even as, through the 
incarnation, an dzroxo77 might be introduced into God. The 
same thing is clear also from c. 6 and 12, where Sabellians, in 
order apparently to meet the demand for a Trinity, are said 
to have resorted to the evasion,—when they conceded distinc- 
tions, they wished at all events that God (so far as He reveals 
Himself in the world) should be compounded of three things 


(civOeros ex Tpiav mpaypdrov). 
Note 39, page 183. 


Some difference remains here between the two Dionysiuses. 
The Roman Dionysius develops nothing that resembles a dupli- 
cation, a self-objectification of the vods, and must therefore 
either have conceived the Father in Himself, apart from the 
Son, as without power and wisdom, or have regarded the Son 
in the light of an attribute: and it is not probable that he 
intended to do either. Whereas the Alexandrian Dionysius 
reckoned, even at a later period, power and wisdom to the 
essence of the Father; for he held the Father Himself to be 
the Adyos as éyxeiyevos (see page 180). This was more cor- 
rect in itself, and was also accepted by later teachers of the 
Church, in order that the Son might not be reduced to a mere 
attribute of the Father, and that there might not be attributes 
of which the Father was destitute. The Alexandrian Diony- 
sius probably intended thus to characterize the Father as per- 
fect in Himself, even apart from the Son; whereas the Roman 
Dionysius, with his doctrinal form, intended to say, that apart 
from the Son only an imperfect conception could be formed of 
the Father. His aim, therefore, was to connect the Son more 
distinctly with the divine essence itself. Still this formula 
always threatens the hypostasis of the Son, in the manner of 
Sabellianism. And, in point of fact, the Roman Dionysius 
does not appear to have expressed himself so strongly against 
Sabellianism as against the Tritheites and Subordinatianists of 
the above kind. 


Notes 40, page 196. 


For the sake of completeness, we will here devote a word 
to Victorinus, who, as a Greek by birth and yet a Latin 
Bishop, occupies a middle position between the Hast and the 
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West. We have a tolerably long fragment of his, entitled 
“de Fabrica Mundi” and “Scholia in Apocalypsin” (compare 
“Victorini Petavionensis in Pannonia superiore episcopi opera” 
in Gallandii Bibliotheca Vett. PP. T. 4, pp. 49-64). The 
genuineness of the fragment is unquestionable; but it is in 
part scarcely intelligible, owing to its bad Latin and the writer’s 
awkwardness in the use of language, with which even Jerome 
also seems to have been struck. These faults are somewhat 
less glaring in the other work, which may possibly be due to 
the copyist. In the fragment we not merely read,—“ Verbo 
domini cceli firmati sunt, et spiritu oris ejus omnis virtus eorum; 
—sic dicit Pater ejus; eructavit cor meum verbum bonum: and 
John,—in principio erat Verbum, et Verbum erat apud Deum, 
et Deus erat Verbum—omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine eo 
factum est nihil,’—-but he also assigns to the incarnation so 
high a place, in virtue of mystical numbers (in use also by 
earlier writers), that he regards it and the history of Christ as 
the idea that dominates the universe. The Son with the 
Father, he holds to be the unity of the seven spirits of Isaiah ; 
in the six days of creation these spirits successively revealed 
themselves. He completes the number seven by representing 
the Son as revealing Himself to the human race in two prin- 
cipal forms :—firstly, as the principle of the fear of God; 
secondly, as the principle of blessing and sanctification. Fur- 
ther on, however, the six days’ work is typically employed for 
the parallel with the history of Christ, and particularly with 
the week of the Passion (c. 2, 6). For example :—As Christ 
came (in carnem conversus) that Adam might be created anew, 
He assumed human nature on the same day of the week on 
which Adam was created, He suffered on the same day on 
which he fell, and so forth. At the basis hereof lies the idea 
of a full “ recapitulatio,’—an idea which we have already found 
set forth by Ireneeus. With this fragment, whose conclusion 
also treats of the Apocalypse, the other work has the most un- 
mistakeable affinity, both in style and thought. For example, 
the “septem spiritus” are very frequently employed for the 
explanation of apocalyptic passages; the mystic numbers of 
the fragment occur also in the Scholia, especially the construc- 
tion of the history of the world according to the number seven, 
—a procedure which has drawn upon its author the unjust 
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charge of Chiliasm (for example, from Cave) ; whereas the con- 
clusion of the Scholia expressly protests against the supposition 
that the completed kingdom of Christ will endure only 1000 
years, and not for ever. Both monuments undoubtedly lay 
very great stress on eschatology, on the judgment through 
Christ, and on the perfection at the last day. These scholia 
supply far fuller Christological data; but as the work has pro- 
bably suffered from interpolations, doubt is thrown on the 
elements just referred to. So, for example, the number 666, 
Apocalypse xiii. 18, alongside of earlier and more absurd ex- 
planations (revrav, Diclux), is referred also to a “ verbum gothi- 
cum Tevonpixos.” The words, “He who is, and who was, and 
who is to come” (Apocalypse i. 4), he explains as follows,— 
“ Est, quia permanet, erat, quia cum Patre omnia fecit, et nunc 
ex virgine initium sumsit, venturus est, utique ad judicandum.” 
He redeemed humanity by His sufferings (1,5; 5,4; 12, 1-4). 
Death is the “debitum” of every descendant of Adam; not, 
however, of Christ (qui de semine natus non erat, nihil morti 
debebat, propter quod eum devorare non potuit, id est in morte 
detinere). He became “agnus;” but “tanquam leo confregit 
mortem” (5,5). Thus was he made heir (“hares Domini,” 
not “Diaboli”), “ut possideret substantiam morientis, i. e., 
membra humana (5, 4, 5). Ut sicut per unum corpus omnes 
homines debito mortis suze ceciderant, per unum etiam corpus 
universi credentes renati in vitam resurgerent.’ The higher 
nature of Christ is here also described as the unity of the seven 
spirits (Apol. 1, 4; 5, 6); but on c. x1. 1 he remarks,— 
“Patrem esse dicimus et hujus Filium Christum ante originem 
seculi apud Patrem genitum, hominem factum in anima vera (?) 
et carne,—morte devicta et in ccelos cum corpore a Patre re- 
ceptum effudisse Spiritum Sanctum.—Hune per prophetas 
predicatum, hunc per legem conscriptum, hunc esse manum 
Dei et Verbum Patris ex Dee, per omnia Dominum et con- 
ditorem Orbis.” The author is specially zealous in his attacks 
on Dualism, because it aims at rending asunder the Old and 
New Testaments. The Word was the founder of both Testa- 
ments. Everything in the Old Testament is treated by him as 
atype of Christ. But the type still resembles an unbroken seal, 
a shut temple; nay more, one seal has been added to the other 
m the Old Covenant. The opening of the seals (Apocalypse 
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v.), which no one could accomplish save the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the Root of the stem of Jesse, is the opening of the Old 
Testament (v. 8, 9); by Christ all the seven seals are broken 
at once. He is the opened temple of God (compare Apoc. v.). 
The new song which is sung after the breaking of the seals by 
His death, is the confession of the new element in Christianity. 
New is it, that the Son of God should become man (whose 
Head is God, Apocalypse i. 14); that He should ascend up to 
heaven in the body (which He united with the spirit of His 
glory, Apocalypse i. 12); new, that He forgives our sins, and 
so forth (Apoc. v. 8, 9). In accordance herewith, he explains 
the woman, which is adorned with the sun and travails in 
birth, to be the old Church of the fathers and prophets, of the 
saints and apostles (prior to its union with Christ). This old 
Church “genitus et tormenta desiderii sui habuit, usquequo 
fructum ex plebe sua secundum carnem olim promissum sibi 
videret Christum ex ipsa gente carnem sumsisse.” He deemed 
the incarnation, therefore, to be the uncovering of the divine 
mystery, on which the noblest minds of the old period had 
toiled with earnest longings. He then naturally conceives this 
humanity to be permanently united with the Word. Because 
of His incarnation, says the Scholium to Ap. i. 16, is He ap- 
pointed judge of the world. The Father intended to show, 
“quoniam verbo praedicationis judicabuntur homines” (com- 
pare on Apocalypse vi. 1, 2, 5), that only the highest revelation 
of God can judge men. 


Nore 41, page 196. 


The unity of Christ, ef nal ra pddota TmoAAais émivoias 
émwwoeirat, is expressly defended. Pamphilus, however, found 
it necessary to answer the charge of teaching two Christs, 
which was the fifth brought against Origen (Apol. c. 5). 
Now, as Paul of Samosata did: not teach two Christs, but a 
Logos and a man, representing the latter, however, as becom- 
ing Christ, through His union with the former, the words of 
the Confession of Faith (Hahn’s “ Bibliothek,” etc. p. 96) will 
not refer to him; unless we suppose that here also Paul had 
spoken dishonestly of the generation of the Logos, in order to 
make it appear as though he attributed an hypostasis to the 
Logos (even as to the man Jesus), either prior to the creation 
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of the world, as the spurious letter of Dionysius of Alexandria 
maintains; or at the incarnation, as Ehrlich thinks, when the 
évépyeca, which had hitherto been impersonal, became a person. 
This view bears some analogy to that of Tertullian and others, 
according to whom the Logos became a person at the creation, 
but it was not Paul’s; compare Schwab’s “de Pauli Samos. 
vita atque doctrina dissert. inaug.,” 1839, § 12, pp. 64 f. 


Nore 42, page 197. 


Eusebius, who gives us long fragments of the discussions of 
this Synod (H. E. 7, 27-30), says also, that a doctrinal por- 
tion was recorded in writing; but he has not preserved it. The 
Confession of Faith directed against Nestorius, discovered 
amongst the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, i is ‘spurious (see 
Hahn l. c. p. 129); for it contains the word dyoovctos, whereas 
we know that the Synod of Antioch avoided it, because of the 
abuse made of it by Paul. On the other hand, with Hahn and 
Walch, I consider that recorded in Mansi 1, 1035, Hahn, pp. 
91 ff., to be genuine. It neither contains the term ojoovcros, 
nor any other determination which does not completely suit the 
period to which it is attributed. The vagueness which charac- 
terizes it in important points, and of which the Arians took 
advantage, would be inexplicable if it had been framed subse- 
quently to the Council of Nicea. But precisely because of 
this remnant of vagueness, that other Confession of Faith 
appears to be a spurious changeling. 


Note 43, page 226. 


More particular mention is here deserved by a man who ex- 
erted a great influence on many Orientals of the Nicene gene- 
ration, to wit, Lucian of Antioch, the martyr. That he was 
like-minded with Paul of Samosata, is an unfounded suspicion 
cast upon him by the heresy-hunters, with. which it is inconsist- 
ent that the Arians appealed to him as a witness in favour of 
their views (Epiph. Her. 48). But quite as far am I also from 
believing that Lucian’s affinity to the Arians is the result of a 
falsification of his writings by. that party, as Athanasius sur- 
mises. On the contrary, there is no reason for throwing doubt 
on the declaration of the Semi-Arian Synod of Antioch, held 
in the year 341, that the Confession of Faith which they 
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adopted as their own (the so-called Second Antiocheian For- 
mula) was that of Lucian the Martyr (see Sozomen. H. E. 3, 
5, cll. 6, 12). It runs as follows (according to Athanas. de 
Syn. Arim. et Seleuc. § 23, T. i. p. 2, 735),—“ We believe in 
one God, the Almighty Father, the Rosner and Creator of the 
universe, and the Provider; and in one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
His only-begotten Son, the God through whom are all ittes 
(8: od), who was begotten of the Father before all ons, God 
of God, a whole of the whole (é£ dAov), an only one of the only 
one (dvov), a perfect one of the Perfect, a King of the King, 
a Lord of the Lord, who is living Word (Adyos), living Wisdom, 
true Light, the Way, the Truth, the Resurrection, the Shep- 
herd, the Door, immutable and unalterable (@tpemrov Te Kat 
dvaddolwrov) ; the unchangeable image (drapddAaxrov eixova) 
of the deity, of the essence (ovc/as), of the will, of the power 
and glory of the Father, the First-born of all creation, who 
was in the beginning with God, as God the Word, according 
to the Gospel;—who in these latter days came down from 
above, and was born of a virgin, according to the Scriptures, 
and became man, Mediator between God and men, the Apostle 
of our Faith, the Captain of our salvation, as He saith, ‘I came 
not to do Mine own will, but the will of Him that sent Me ;’— 
who suffered for us and rose again the third day, ascended up 
to heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the Father, from 
whence He will come again, with power and glory, to judge 
the quick and the dead ;—and in the Holy Ghost, who is given 
for the comfort, sanctification, and perfection of believers; as 
the Lord commanded to baptize into the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (Matthew xxviii.). Since 
the Father is truly Father, the Son truly Son, and so also the 
Spirit truly Spirit, and the names are not empty and idle, but for 
each of the afore-mentioned exactly denote the hypostasis, the 
order and the glory (rd&w «al dd£av), so that there are three as 
to hypostasis, but one in harmony (7H cupgdavig dé &). In this 
faith, which we hold from the beginning and to the end, we 
condemn all heretical false faith; and if any teach in opposition 
to the sound true faith of the Scripture, saying, There was an 
interval, a time, or an /Kon, before the Son was generated, let 
him be anathema. And if any call the Son a creature, like one 
of the other creatures, or a production or work, like one of the 
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other productions or works, and refuses to teach each one of 
the afore-mentioned points, one after the other, as the Holy 
Scriptures have handed them down, and teaches other than as 
we have received, let him be anathema,” etc. This Confession 
of Faith, with the exception perhaps of the close, which does 
not really belong to it, accords exactly with the Pra-Nicene 
period, and is marked by the following noteworthy features: 
1. The Father is identical with the one God (es Oeds); He 
represents the wovapyla. The Son, therefore, is termed, not 
coeternal with the Father, but the image of His essence and of 
His attributes ; He is not equal to the Father, but stands in ra£cs 
and é0€@ under Him. We can, accordingly, understand why 
Athanasius was not quite satisfied with the Confession, and why 
Arian falsifications were surmised. 2. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Son is designated God of God; His perfection, singu- 
larity, immutability, and exaltedness above time, are asserted 
with a decision which proves how offensive Arianism must have 
been to those whose doctrinal convictions were firmly established, 
and tolerably developed. Lucian therefore (he died a.p. 311) 
vecupies substantially the same point of view as Eusebius. 
Measured by a strictly scientific standard alone, both of them 
are’ more closely related to Arius than to Athanasius. For, 
without question, if the Father is the one God by Himself 
alone, nothing remains for the Son but to be a creature, and 
there is no place for a Trinity. ‘To posit a middle thing be- 
tween God and a creature, is unquestionably a contradictory 
procedure, and an expedient of the resort to which Eusebius 
and his adherents had already anticipatorily deprived them- 
selves, by representing God as too exalted to enter into any 
immediate connection whatever with the world, and therefore 
with that which resembled the world. But to do this, would be 
to measure them by a scientific standard foreign to them. For 
such a middle being, which is for us an incogitable thing, 
seemed to them not only cogitable, but even the solution of the 
difficulty. They are consequently not to be measured by the 
more perfect scientific standard ; for, according to it, they 
ought, without doubt, consistently to have gone on to Arianism. 
But precisely because their theory was in itself so far from 
meeting the requirements of science, it is necessary to refer 
back to their Christian consciousness, as the second factor, . 
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which alone furnishes an explanation of their procedure. In- 
deed, with men like Eusebius, this second factor was so de- 
cidedly the earlier and more powerful of the two, that if they 
had become aware of the results to which their theory, scienti- 
fically considered, must lead, or if they had been compelled to 
choose between the doctrine of Arius and that of Athanasius, 
they would not merely have declared themselves against Arius, 
as in fact, at a subsequent period, they constantly did, but would 
have given up their own views, and endeavoured to reconcile 
themselves to the formula of Athanasius. This also was the 
exact position taken up by Eusebius relatively to the Nicene 
Council. That Arianism ought to be repudiated, he felt sure ; 
but he was by no means so sure that his theory must scientifi- 
cally end in Arianism. Now, so far as he feared that Sabelli- 
anism would be favoured by the term opoovctov, and supposed 
either the hypostasis of the Son or the unity of God not to be 
sufficiently ensured, he shrunk from adopting it; but he con- 
sented thereto as soon as he had convinced himself, that the 
Synod had no intention of rejecting Arianism in a sense that 
would involve giving in its adhesion to Sabellianism or Poly- 
theism, and that his own view might possibly coexist along with 
the formulas of the Synod. It is true, the points of difference 
between him and Athanasius, and to which he also subsequently 
clung, did not attain recognition at the Council of Nicza; but 
he had a presentiment that a path was thus struck into, which 
must lead away therefrom, namely, the path towards a lessen- 
ing of the hypostatical distinctions. Hence the zeal with which 
he subsequently battled for them in opposition to Marcellus. 
The momentum about which he was chiefly concerned he saw 
defended by the Arians, though, it is true, under an exagge- 
rated form. Herein appeared to him to lie the justification of 
Arianism; and therefore he was never able to take so decided 
a part against Arius as others, although he by no means in- 
tended to rank himself amongst his followers, least of all in a 
religious point of view. So much the more gratifying is it to 
find, that Athanasius (de syn. Ar. et Sel. c. 41 f.) did not con- 
found men of Eusebius’ mode of thought with Arius, as did 
later inquisitors, but regarded them as brethren, because they 
accepted the entire substance of the Nicene Creed, and did not 
.stumble even at the term ooovctov, in the sense of wishing to 
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represent the Son as a creature. On the contrary, they derived 
Him from the substance of the Father and no other, and be- 
lieved Him to be the true Son of the nature of the Father, 
who, as Logos and Wisdom, was eternally with the Father. 
That Eusebius, with Origen and Pamphilus, could well accept 
the latter determination, we have shown above. Athanasius, 
with the equitable judgment he pronounced on the matter, was 
right in taking into consideration the religious convictions 
which alone could have produced formulas attributing such 
lofty attributes to Christ. But he must be pronounced to have 
been in the wrong, if we regard their doctrine merely in a 
scientific point of view, and not in the light of the opinion and 
tendency they really entertained in their inmost heart. Fixing 
our eye solely on the former, we must allow that they were con- 
stantly liable to fall into Arianism; it was, therefore, both 
necessary and highly advantageous for the doctrinal progress 
of the Church, that Arius should make his appearance: for in 
him, those who had hitherto held an indeterminate position 
saw, embodied in a distinct and repellent form, principles which 
they had no intention of avowing as their own, but the possi- 
bility of which they had not consciously and thoroughly 
enough excluded, and were thus led to a decision. 


Nore 44, page 231. 


Ta te onpeia Tavta, boa éroincer, Kai ai Svvdpers Seixvucw 
aitov Ocdv évavOpwrijcavta: Ta cuvaupdrepa tolvuy SeixvuTas 
bre Ocds Hv dice, kal éyévero dvOpwros pice. In Galland. 
Bibl. Vet. PP. T. iv. 112, another passage is communicated 
from the Chron. Pasch., which runs as follows:—‘O mdons 
dopdtov kal doparis Kticews Snuvoupyos Kal Secmdrns 6 povo- 
yevns vids Kal Adyos, 6 TO Iatpi cal 7H ayip mvevpats cvval- 
S105, Kal duoovavos Kata THY OedTnTa, 6 KUpLos hav Kal O¢ds, 
"Incots Xpioris, émt th cuvtedeig Tov aiovev Kata cdpKa 
TexOeis ex Tis dryias évddEou Seomoivns judy Oeotoxou Kab 
deirrapOévou, Kal Kata adijOevav Oecoroxov Mapias, kal ért rhs 
wis 6pbels, cab roils dpoovoiows Kata Tv avOpwrdtyTa av- 
Oparrois &s dvOpwros ddnOSs cvvavactpadeis, etc. This pas- 
sage, however, with its formulas, betrays too clearly a post- 
Nestorian, Eutychian period, to permit of its being taken 
into consideration in this connection (compare the Prolegg. 
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ad Bibliuth. Vet. PP. T. i. cxxi.). On the other hand, we 
may regard as genuine the passage (Gall. 1. c. p. 108), which 
is preserved in the Acts of the Council of Ephesus,—“ Grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ; by grace are we saved; it 
is the gift of God, ete. OcAnpate Oeod 6 Adyos aapE éeyé- 
veto Kab oyrpate edpebels ws dvOpwros: ob KaterelbOn Tis 
OedotynTtos* ode yap iva Ths Suvdpews avtod 4 b6Ens—daroarh, 
TT@VEVTAS TAOVGLOS OY, TOUTO éyéveTo, AAG Wa Kal Tov Bdva- 
Tov Umép HUGY TOV duapTwrav avadEntat, Sixasos iTép adikwv 
draws Huds mpocayayn TH Oecd, Oavatwbels wev capKi, Sworroim- 
Geis S& arvedpare.” In another passage, he says,—“ The incar- 
nation took place when the angel spake to the Virgin, saying, 
‘O Ocds Adyos rapa (notwithstanding) tiv dvdpds amovolav 
kata Bovdnow Tov Tavra Suvapévou Katepydcacbat Ocod, yéyovev 
év untpa Ths mapbévov cape, ynre Senbels THs avdpos evepyeias, 
i) Tapovaias: évepyéatepov yap Tov avdpos éverroincev 4 TOD Ocod 
divapmis, éricxiacaca TH TapOv@ aiv TH emednrvOdTL aryl 
mvevpartt.”—Mention may further here be made of Eustathius 
of Antioch (about 325). See Galland. Biblioth. Vet. PP. T. 
iv. 573 (from Theodor. Dial. 1). Christ’s true descent, says 
he, is not from Mary. Hi 8 Adyos Kal Ocds Fv dvéxabev 
Tapa T@ Tatpl, Kal Ta ctyravta S80 avTod yeyevnc bat dapmer, 
ovK dpa yéyovev x yuvarkos 6 OV, Kal Tois yerynTols amacw 
altos dv, GAN éote Thy plow Ocds adtapKns, aeLpos, aTeEpl- 
vontos* éx yuvaixds S& yéyover dvOpwros 6 év Th mapOeKh 
payTpa TvevpaTe Trayels ayia. One of his favourite designa- 
tions of the Logos is, 6 fice tod Ocod vids. Page 574 :—Paul 
does not say that we shall be formed like the Son of God, but 
like the image of the Son of God (Rom. viii. 29). ‘O pév yap 
vids Ta Ocla TAs matpdas aperis yvopiopata dépav eixdv éore 
Tod Tratpos, émetd) Kal Guovor && dpoiwy yevvaevot, eixdves of 
TiKTOWEvoL paivovrar THY yevvnTopwv GAnOeis. The image of 
the Son is the man whom He bore. His humanity was re- 
lated to the Logos as the wax to the colours, which, although 
very unlike it, are painted on it. His sufferings and humilia- 
tion did not pertain to the essence of the Logos, but are expli- 
cable solely from His love. By no means, therefore, 6 Xéyos 
brréxerto TH vou Kabdrep of cvxopdvrat So&dLovcr (that is, the 
Arians, who derived the subjection of Christ under the law of 
the Old Testament from His subordinate essence), adds dv o 
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vowos.— ANN ei nal éx THs mapOévov 7d avOpwrwov dpyavov 
dvahaBov épopece, kat b7rd voov éyéveto, KaTA Tas TOY TPwTO- 
Toxov alas kabapicbels (Luc. ii. 21 f.), ode adros Sedpevos THs 
TovT@Y yopnyias Uréueve Tas Oeparrelas, GAN iva THs ToD vopou 
Sovrelas éLayopdon Tods Tempapevous TH Sikn THs apas. When 
it is said, “They crucified the Lord of glory (Acts ii. 36), but 
the same hath God exalted to be Lord and Christ,” both the 
sufferings and the exaltation refer, not to the Logos, but to the 
man Jesus, who might well be termed Lord of glory (compare 
the fragment in Theodor. Dial. 3, Galland. 1. c. 575, 576), 
arabes Xpiorod 16 wvetua ov Sejoes maos TH Oclw mpoc- 
darrew ; nor did the exaltation concern the Logos (Tov mafovta 
*Inoody Kbpsov érroinaer, Kal od THY Yodiav ovdé tov Adyov tov 
avéxabev éxovta ths Searorelas to Kpdtos). If there was any 
defect, any weakness (ac0évea) in Him, 76 avO@per@ tadta 
mpocaptav axddovbov elvar pain tis adv, obte ye 8) TO TANPO- 
pate Tis OcoTnTos, 7} TO aEmpate THS dvwTdTw Zodias, } TO 
ém) wavrav kata Ilatrov ypapopévp Oecd. The sun, a visible 
body, does not suffer, although it is compelled to witness so 
much that passes on earth; nor does it go out of its path. 
Shall we then believe, tiv acopatov Yopiav ypaivecbat, cat 
peTadradrrew TH diow, ei 6 Vvads adTHS oTaVYPS TpoondodTat, 
} rAbow brropéve—i) SiadOopay brrodéyetat; GAA TacyeEL pev 
6 veas, 4 SC axndALOwTOS Ovola TaVTdTacW &ypavTOS THY 
aklav cabéoryxev. 

Hierakas also, who was the most influential and learned 
ascetic of Egypt about the year 300, belongs to this connection. 
Much as Epiphanius finds to blame in him (Her. 67), he praises 
him for not coinciding with Origen in the doctrine of the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit ; and for really believing that the Son 
was begotten of the Father. Arius was the first—and not with- 
out a certain sort of astuteness—to charge him with heresy in 
the matter of the doctrine of the Trinity. To him we owe a 
more precise account of the mode in which he conceived the 
Son to be related to the Father (Epiph. her. 69,7). He was 
as a lamp kindled at another; or, God is as a torch which is 
divided into two (ds dWyvov ad Avon, i} ds Aaprrdda eis Sv0 ; 
compare Athanas. de syn. c. 16). We have here the same 
diremption of God into Father and Son as in the case of Zeno; 
the same fault which Arius finds in Sabellius (see above). 
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Hierakas held the Spirit to be as nearly like as possible to the 
Son, but at the same time subordinated the former to the latter. 


Norte 45, page 232. 


This is implied also by the oldest document we have of 
Arius, to wit, his letter to Eusebius of Nicomedia, written prior 
to his stay with him, during which he appears to have written 
his Thalia. Alexander has driven us away, says he, because 
we do not agree with him in the doctrine which he publicly 
teaches :—“ Always was God, always the Son; at the same 
time is the Father, at the same time the Son; the Son exists at 
one and the same time with the unbegotten God, for He is ever 
begotten, unbegotten begotten, ayévyntoyervynTtos (this is natu- 
rally one of the specious conclusions drawn by Arius); in no 
respect is God before the Son, for the Son is derived from God 
Himself.” And then, after appealing to Eusebius of Cesarea, 
Theodosius, Paulinus, Athanasius in Nazarbe, Gregorius and 
Aetius, and in general to the teachers of the Oriental Church, 
who all, with the exception of Philogonius, Hellanicus, and 
Macarius (in Jerusalem), say, that God dvdpyws precedes the 
Son; whilst the three exceptions term the Son an épevy?, mpo- 
Bons ayévvntos, he proceeds to give his own doctrine. 


Note 46, page 233. 


Compare Arius’ “Ep. ad Alex.” in Epiph. and Athan. 1. c. 
In this latter he gives the following further remarkable testi- 
mony to Alexander :—That he had frequently, in the Church 
and in assemblies, refuted those who taught such doctrines. 
Preceding are the words,—“ To be rejected is tov dvta mpétepor, 
torepov yevvnbévta 7) emixticOévta eis viov;’ that testimony, . 
therefore, refers perhaps merely to the fact that Alexander had 
frequently controverted those who supposed that the Son had 
being prior to His generation or to His suppletory creation. 
What else can this refer to, than to the circumstance that Alex- 
ander rejected also the view entertained by many older writers, 
who conceived indeed that the Son had a certain potential and 
eternal being in the Father, but still represented Him as first 
proceeding forth from God for the creation of the world ? 
Without doubt, therefore, Alexander was unwilling to separate 
the genesis of the hypostasis of the Son from His deity, which 
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existed eternally in the Father; and, on the contrary, endea- 
voured so to conjoin the eternal divine essence of the Son with 
His hypostasis, that the latter should be coeternal with the for- 
mer. But when Arius denied that theory of Tertullian’s, he 
did it with a different purpose from Alexander. The latter 
aimed at doing away with the interweaving of the Son with the 
world, and the subordination essentially therein involved; he 
therefore removed the yévynats of the Son into eternity, substi- 
tuting, in the place of “ potentia” and “actus,” either the eternal 
“ actus,” or, at all events, the idea that the one is eternally con- 
tained in the other. Arius, on the contrary, in denying the 
eternal “potentia” of the Son in God, aimed at doing away 
with the last trace of His eternity. He was to have no essential 
root in God. 


Nore 47, page 239. 


Or. 1, 6 :—"EOnxev év 7h Oareia, os dpa Kat TS vid 6 TaTHp 
ddpartos drdpyet, Kal oUTE Opav ore yivHTKEW TEreElws Kal axpLBaS 
Svvatat 6 Adyos TOY éavTOD Tatépa GAA Kal 6 ywwdoKer Kal 6 
Prérret, avadoyas Tols iSiows wérpots oid Kal Brel, Borrep Kal 
Apels ywookopuer Kata Tip idlav Stvayuv. Kat yap kat 6 vids, 
dow, ov povoy Tov Tarépa axpiBas od ywvaoxer’ NelrrEr yap abTe 
eis TO KaTaAa BEY’ AANA Kal adTOS 6 vids THY EavTOD ovciav ovK Olde 
kab bre pepepiopévas TH pices, Kal ameLevwpévat, Kal ameryol- 
viopévat, Kat GAXOTpLOL Kab dpéToxol cicw GAHOV ai ovolat 
Tod Tatpos Kal ToD viod, Kai TOD dylov TVEVLATOS, Kal WS abTos 
ebbéyEaro, avopovor Tdpray GdAMjrwv Tails TE odolats Kal SdEaLs 
eloly ém daepov. The axiom thereby is always,—that every- 
thing which is not God, is essentially foreign and unlike to God 
(car ovclav Eévov). If the entire world is so essentially foreign 
to God, the Son also must be so (Kata mdvta avopowos Tis Tob 
matpos ovclas kat iSiorntos) ; and must be classed with things 
that have been brought into existence, with creatures (/d:os 
elvat), of which he is one. De Syn. 15:—“ That which has a 
beginning, is plainly unable either to embrace or to know Hin, 
who is without beginning (éumepwofcas 7) eumepidpaacba).” 


Norte 48, page 247. 


The Nicene Creed runs in the revised form, given by Hahn 
(1. c. 105-107), as follows :—IIvorevopev eis &va Ocov watépa 
VOL, II. 21 
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TavToKpaTopa, TAVTWY OpaTV Te Kal dopatav TromTiv. Kat eis 
&va Kiptov ’Incoty Xpuctov, tov vidv tod Oeod, yervnbévta éx 
Tod TaTpos povoryerh, TovTéoTw ex Ths ovcias Tod marpos, Oeov 
ex Ocot, pas ex pwtds, Oeov adyOwov &x Ocod adnOwvod, yevvy- 
Oévra od Trombévra, opoovovov TS TraTpl, Sv ob TA TavTa éyéveTo, 
Ta Te év TH ovpaved kal Ta érrl THs ys Tov Ov Huds Tods dvOpo- 
Tous Kab ua THY nweTépay coTnpiay KaTedOdvta Kal caprwbévta 
kal evavOpwrjcavta, mabovta Kal avactdvtTa Th Tpitn Hyépa, 
kat dvedOovta eis Tods ovpavors, Kal épydpevov Kpivas Savas Kal 
vexpovs. Kat eis to aysov mvetua. Tovs 5€ déyovtas, bre jy 
Torte OTe OvK Hv, Kal mpl yevunOAvas ovK Hy, Kal bre €F od« dvTwY 
éyévero, }) && étépas trroctdcews 7} ovcias pdcKovtas eivat, +) 
KTLGTOV, TPETTOV, 4) GAAoLWTOY TOV viov TOD Ocod, avabewariver 
H Ka0oduKy éxxrAncia. The two main positions of Arius—of 
which the drift of the one was the temporal origin of the Son; 
of the other, His creation out of nothing—were excluded by the 
double affirmative significance of the term duoovctov, whose two 
meanings, however, probably found their unity in the fact that 
both Father and Son are equally truly the essential being ; for 
which reason, they must both be coexistent or coeternal, and of 


like substance. Compare, on the double force of cpoovcros, 
Athan. de Syn. 41, 48, 52. 


Norte 49, page 253. 


\ me € f t n 
C. 9:—Siurideav yap 6 Aoyos, STs GAAws ode Av AvOEin THY 
> 6 , i: 6, X\ > x: 8 \ a f > 6, ~ > 6 A 
avOporrav % POopa, et pH bia ToD mdvrws amolavelv, dOdvarov 
an Bs \ a 
évTa, Kal Tod TaTpos vidv, TovTOU Evexev TO SuVapEVvoY aTolavety 
€ a Z n oe n (oa ee / t 
éavT@ AapBaver cGpa, iva TodTO Tod ert TdvTwY oyou peTAAa- 
y / lal 2 / 
Bov dvti ravtev ixavoy yévntat TS Oavate, Kal dia Tov évotKn- 
4 Ya % \ 
cavta Acyov apOaprov Siapelvy, Kal Nowy ard TavT@V h Popa 
4 al / rf n ¥ 
TavanTat TH THS avactdcews yapiTt. “Obey ws iepetov kai Pipa 
\ Ea t- 4 3 € a» a , 
mavros édevOepov orridov, 0 avdTos éauT@ EdaBe cHpa Tpocdyov 
is fs > % ed > \ a ¢ a ef , \ Ld 
eis Odvatov, aro TavTwV evs THY opolwy Hpavite Tov Oavarov 
a I € = ft 
Th mpoohopa tod Kataddjdov. ‘Lrép mavtas yap dv 0 doyos 
n / + a * 
Tod Ocod, eixoTws Tov éavTOD vadyv Kal TO cwpaTLKOY Spyavov 
x > fA = x / > ca js a BJ 
Tpocaywv avtiAyuyov viTép TaVTwY, éTANPOU TO OpeEtAomevoV EV 
\ Ni net cat 
TO Oavate Kal odTws cvvayv Sia TOD omolov Tols TacWw 0 apCap- 
a a ‘ / s. / 
Tos TOD Oeod vids, eiKoTws TOs TavTas évédvcev apOapatay év TH 
\ nm / ‘. 3 
Tept Ths avactacews érraryyedia. CO. 22:—Tov Oavarov eis 
, \ : a 
avaiperw Tmrepiéuewve, kal Tov SLOopevov Oavarov vireo THs TavTOV 
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owrnpias Eomevde TeAeLoat. Od Tov EavTod Odvarov, AAdd Tov 
Tov avOpwTrav HAGE TerELdoar 0 cwrip Bev ode iSiw Oavdro 
ove eiye yap, Gor wv ametibero TO copa, ANA TOY Tapa TOV 
avOparrav édéyero, tva Kal Tobtov év TO Eavtod cduars TpooeA- 
Givra tédeov eEapavicn. Compare 21, 37. Similarly also c. 
20:—The main cause of His appearance was the common guilt 
of humanity, which demanded payment. Wherefore t1rép wdv- 
Tav THY Ovolav dvédepev dvtt TdvTwvr Tov EavTod vadv els Odva- 
Tov Trapadidovs, iva tods wav TavTas avuTrevObvous Kal édevbépous 
Tis apxaias tapaBdoews tromon Sel—n dé éavtdv nal Oavdrouv 
kpelttova, aTapyny Ths TOV OAwv dvactdcews Td iSiov chua 
apOaprov émriderxviuevos. And afterwards, ibid. :—Through 
the union with the Logos (77 émiBdoe Tod Noyou cis abd) two 
wonderful things met in the same being; és Te 6 mavtav Oava- 
TOS EV TO KUPLAK@ odpaTl eTANPODTO, Kal o Odvatos Kal 4 POopa 
Sia Tov cuvovta Aoyov eEnhavitero. 


Nore 50, page 270. 


It is interesting to see how, under the hands of these Arians, 
who fought in so abstract a manner for the infinitude, the 
absoluteness of God, God was reduced to an individual shut up 
in Himself, that is, substantially to a single finite being. In 
this is rooted the, not “bold,” but cool (nicht kiihne, aber 
kiihle) and irreligious assertion of Eunomius, that he knew 
God even as God knew Himself. If the divine essence is 
nothing more than the abstractly simple independence of the 
primitive, fixed, ungenerated Monad; and if, by applying this 
meagre category to the idea of God, all higher categories are 
anticipatorily excluded, it is a small or even a trivial thing 
thoroughly to know such a God. And the teachers of the 
Church had a thorough right to maintain, in opposition to him, 
the incomprehensibleness of God. In addition to this, Baur 
ought, for the sake of historical completeness, to have added, 
that they defended the cognizableness of God in the Son, in 
opposition to Arius :—it is clear, therefore, that they aimed at 
taking a middle course between the timidity of the one and the 
defiance of the other class of heretics; both which lead to the 
same result, to wit, to the denial to man of any actual knowledge 
of God.—Still more mistaken is it to reduce the teachers of 
the Church back to Platonism, the Arians to the philosophy of 
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Aristotle; for, amongst the teachers of the Church also, were 
some who had received an Aristotelian training. The questions 
considered were, on the contrary, new; and neither Eunomius’ 
doctrine of the creation, nor that of the Son, nor that of God, 
can be said to be Aristotelian. And these are the doctrines in 
question. These unspeculative men, who employed the simple 
dialectic of the understanding, were entirely destitute of the 
Aristotelian rp@tov xwodv, which moves itself. Their concep- 
tion of God was that of the abstractly simple “Ov, which we 
find in Neo-Platonism; the Church, on the contrary, which 
demands that room be left for motion and distinctions, opposed 
that conception, and ever more completely freed itself from its 
influence. But at this “Ov an empty abstract idea of God 
arrives in every age; and in the “étre supreme” of the last 
century no one will fail to discern the same fundamental 
thought. Although, therefore, I grant that the Arians were 
trained in the Aristotelian dialectic, and, on the ground of the 
empirical feature common to both, recognise a relationship be- 
tween them; I consider it rather adapted to promote confusion 
than an understanding of the matter, more to resemble play than 
sober inquiry, to seek, as Baur does, to class the Arians and their 
opponents in the Church as Aristotelians and Platonists. 


Nore 51, page 270. 


Catech. 11,12. His designating the Logos eternal High 
Priest, the Father the dpyi of the entire deity, which is the 
head also of the Logos, and his esteeming the unity of God to 
be preserved by the Father, from whom alone divinity proceeds, 
are slight further traces of his Semi-Arianism. On the other 
hand, he confesses that the Son was Son of God, not by adop- 
tion, but by nature,—the only-begotten One, because He has 
no brother, no one equal to Himself. For, on the contrary, all 
others become sons through Him, by means of adoption. “He 
did not rise from the condition of a servant to sonship ; but 
was brought forth by an unsearchable act of generation; He 
was not first another, who then became other than He had 
been.” On the question of the mode of this generation he lays 
down merely negative determinations: that it took place and 
is to be believed, he will endeavour to show, not how. It is 
interesting to observe, in his case, how Semi-Arianism was led 
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on to the recognition of the coeternality of the Son with the 
Father, by following out the idea—In the production of the 
Son, who was not out of nothing, but out of His essence, God 
is not to be supposed subjected to the limits of time. If time 
is absolutely to be denied of the Father, and the Son be of the 
essence of the Father, no interval can be conceived to have 
existed between the being of the Father and that of the Son, 
but the latter must proceed eternally forth from the essence of 
God. From which it follows, strictly speaking, that this gene- 
ration cannot have been the work of one moment, which never 
happened again, but must be eternally going on, even as light 
constantly proceeds from light. Athanasius gives distinct ex- 
pression thereto; Cyrill also approximates to this idea of Origen, 
when he asserts that the words, “This day have I begotten thee,” 
must be understood of the eternal to-day. At the same time, 
we find also expressions of an opposite tendency; for example, 
when he says, “Far more rapidly than we produce words and 
thoughts, did He generate the Son.” In this case, the genera- 
tion is again represented as a single act. He describes the act 
of generation more precisely as follows :—“ The Father did not 
generate the Son, as a master begets his pupil by his teachings, 
or as we Christians are made His children by enlightenment. 
Nor, again, as the spirit of man begets words; for, whereas 
sounds are scattered, Christ is a consistent and living word; 

not spoken by the lips and then again dissolved, but continually 
born of the Father in an unutterable manner and with an in- 
dependent being. Whilst generating, the Father is neither 
unconscious, nor does He proceed by choice and reflection ; for 
to say that He does not know and love Him whom He bepets 
would be godless; and no less godless, to represent Him as first 
considering a long time and then generating, seeing that He 
never was without Son. We have not two unbegotten beings, 
nor again two only-begotten ones; but one is the unbegotten 
Father, who has no Father; the other is the eternal Son, born 
of the Father. The Begetter neither robs Himself, nor con- 
verts Himself into the Begotten; and the Begotten lacks nothing. 
Not the Father became man, nor did He suffer for us; but the 
Son, whom the Father sent to suffer for us. Let us then neither 
estrange Father and Son from each other, nor combine the two 
to a Sonfatherhood (Sohnvaterschaft) ; let us rather walk in the 
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royal road, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
We will not call the Son Father, in order thus to honour Him 
the more; nor, with the notion of doing honour to the Father, 
will we regard the Son as a creature; but let the one Father 
be worshipped through the one Son, and the worship not be 
divided.” This, therefore, is all that he demands,—that the 
unity be not reduced to uniformity, and the distinction be not 
converted into separation; for the rest, he refrains from more 
precise determinations, and declares, if not a progressive know- 
ledge of, yet a full and satisfactory insight into, the nature of 
this generation, to be impossible. (Catech. 11.) 

This eternal Word now, begotten before all A®ons without 
mother, took upon Himself in these last days a body from the 
Virgin, without father. To worship a mere man would be 
idolatry ; but quite as perverse would it be to designate Christ 
simply God. If Christ, who is God, did not assume humanity, 
we are far from ‘redemption. The causes of the incarnation 
were the following:—Man was the noblest creature, having 
been made, not by the mere command, but by the hands of 
God. In six days was the world created—the world for the 
sake of man, who is in the image and likeness of God. But, 
moved by envy, the devil cast this noblest of all creatures out 
of paradise; the human race became constantly more wicked. 
Deep were the wounds of humanity; from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, there was no soundness in it; its 
wounds were not attended to; they were not anointed nor 
dressed. Then God, hearkening unto the prayer of the pro- 
phets, sent His Son, the Lord and Physician, from heaven. To 
every one of My warriors, saith He, I will give the royal seal 
which I won by My wrestlings on the cross, that he may bear 
it on his forehead. Where sin abounded, there did grace much 
more abound. Our Lord must needs suffer, but without the 
devil recognising, Him; for had he recognised Him, he would 
not have approached Him. His body thus became a bait of 
death; so that when the dragon expected to swallow up it, he 
was rather compelled to give up those whom he had swallowed. 
Again, men had heathenishly worshipped God in human forms; 
God now became truly a man, in order that the imagination 
(the self-made service of God) might cease. It was further 
necessary for Him to be with us, to become like us, in order 
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that we might be able to lay hold on, to enjoy, to trust Him. 
Daniel could not be quickened till a human hand touched 
him: so did it behove the Physician to be present, the Lord to 
eat. with us as He ate with Abraham; for we could not have 
borne His naked deity (Cat. 12). 


Nore 52, page 271. 


Compare Klose’s “ Geschichte und Lehre des Marcellus und 
Photinus,” Hamburg 1837. The fragments of Marcellus are 
collected in the Marcelliana, etc. of Rettberg, Gittingen 1794. 
Compare Epiphan. her. 72; Theodor. her. fab. 2, 103 Basilii 
M. Ep. 52 (Kd. Paris 1638, T. iii. 80); Hilarius, fragm. 1-3. 
Above all, Eusebius’ “Libri duo adv. Mare.,” of which the 
“Vibri tres de ecclesiast. theol.” are a continuation, belong to 
this connection. The Eastern Church held him for heterodox, 
especially since the appearance of Photius; even Athanasius 
denied him fellowship. See Klose l. c. pp. 17 ff. Hilarius and 
Epiphanius hesitate, but still incline to condemn him. The 
charge of Samosatenism brought by Arians and semi-Arians was 
unjust, as fairer thinkers have allowed. After his resignation at 
Constantinople, in the year 336, he betook himself with a Con- 
fession of Faith to Julius in Rome: it was so framed that Mar- 
cellus could continue to hold his own view, and yet deceive 
others. He does not say that he believes in the eternal Son, 
but refers the being always with God to the Logos. At the 
close, he speaks of the eternal duration of the kingdom, but in 
such a manner that the words may be referred to the Father or 
the Son; indeed, the Father is mentioned immediately before 
these words. The Confession of Faith is given by Epiphanius. 


Nore 53, page 286. 


His doctrine of the Trinity does not appear to have differed 
from that of Marcellus; indeed, there was no reason why it 
should. The Dyad, with which Marcellus really contented 
himself, between the silent and speaking God, he did not need 
_to let drop. For the Holy Spirit he might have found a 
similar place to that assigned Him by Marcellus, who designates 
Him a secondary expansion (Theodor. Her. fab. 2, 10, wapéx- 
tacts THs éktdcews, a branch) of that expansion which was 
contained in the Son. Only the latter, Photinus was compelled 
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to describe rather as an influence on, than a dwelling in, Christ. 
As to the mode in which Photinus passes over to the humanity 
of Christ, from a passage in Epiph. her. 71, we might surmise 
that he represented it as being brought to pass by means of a 
conversion of God into man (compare Hilarius, de syn. 38, xi.). 
This information, which is indirectly sustained by the circum- 
stance, that he is so frequently styled a Sabellian, might in 
itself, according to what has been set forth above, be correct, 
and would only presuppose that Photinus, with the view, on 
the one hand, of instating the humanity of Christ in its rights 
(which he declares to have been his intention), and, on the 
other hand (in agreement with the influence still exerted on 
him by Marcellus), of drawing in the divine Svvapus, repre- 
sented this Svvayus as converting itself, that is, as reducing 
itself to the potence which became the man Jesus. By his 
virtue, this man raised himself up to deity ; and thus the 
deity, or divine power, which had lowered itself to a potence in 
the complete humanity of Christ, attained again to its original 
actuality. But although Photinus was by no means alone in 
entertaining such a theory, it is scarcely reconcilable there- 
with, that others should speak of him as rejecting all conversion 
and change on the part of God. Compare aly Vigil. 
Taps. Dial. adv. Arianos, Sabell. et Photin. 1, 4;—“Ceterum 
Deus inviolabilis et immensus non ex se slides genuit, nec ipse 
unquam genitus fuit ut merito de se filium habere aut ipse sibi 
filius esse credatur. (He rather designated the one God Aoyo- 
mdtowp in imitation of the Sabellian viordtwp, avoiding, how- 
ever, the hypostasis which might lie in the word Son.) Sed 
est unicus et singularis nec generando passioni obnoxius, nec 
se ipsum protendendo cumulatus, nec suam in virgine portionem 
derivando divisioni subjectus.” Independently of this passage 
in Vigilius, his opposition to Sabellius, against whom he ad- 
vances it as a reproach, that he represents the essence of God 
as expanding itself, is scarcely reconcilable with a conversion 
or division of God. With Marcellus, he restricts this expan- 
sion to the divine activity. Opposed thereto is also the assump- 
tion of a true birth from Mary, and of the eternal duration of 
the humanity. For this reason I coincide with Klose, who 
characterizes the above statement of Epiphanius as erroneous 


(p. 79). Epiphanius was, perhaps, led astray by Anathemat. 
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xi. of the Synod of Sirmium (of the year 351, in Hilar. de syn. 
1. c.), which he may have referred to Photinus, as others did 
whereas, according to Klose’s probable view, it may have been 
a justification, as far as Photinus was concerned.—This Synod 
anathematized also both the application of the idea of the Adyos 
mpoopixos and évdtaGerds to the Son, and the doctrine of a 
“ dilatatio” and “contractio” of God. 


Nore 54, page 330. 


Baur indeed assigns them an entirely different task from 
that to which they actually did, and were compelled, to devote 
themselves. In his opinion, they ought to have described the 
world as the Son of God; and finding that, instead of doing so, 
they repudiated the notion as heathenish, he has no alternative, 
but to look upon the second and third centuries as further ad- 
vanced than the fourth. For the former had not yet attained 
a clear perception of the distinction between God and the world ; 
in the Son, many regarded the world as still cmmediately or 
physically one with God. And the heathen philosopher Celsus 
had formed a still more complete conception of this unity of 
God and the world already, in the second century. Now, as 
the aim of the Church, during the history of its doctrine of 
the Trinity, was to overcome both the Jewish and heathenish 
conception of God, and above all, to render it complete in itself, 
and then to derive the world (because it is not to be reckoned 
to the essence of God in Himself) from the will of the essentially 
perfect God; the entire doctrine, in its further phases, is for Dr 
Baur one mass of confusion. The Nicene Council having ex- 
cluded the Hellenic conception of God, the Church from this 
time onwards is, in his view, on a false track. A few heretics 
alone can be said to have seen the truth from afar, and some 
of the teachers of the Church to have given utterance, at all 
events in the form of suggestive questions, to sentiments more 
desirable to hear. That a historian thus at the very outset 
takes up a polemical position towards the central-point of the 
efforts of the teachers of the Church, scarcely needs mentioning ; 
we can well understand also, that such a position must bring 
with it a perennial feeling of discontent with the entire work of 
uhe teachers of the Church (that is, in reality with the entire 
course of the history of the doctrine), which is not likely to 
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further the true understanding of the matter. Our great aim 
ought to be, to penetrate to the very centre of the efforts of the 
Church Fathers, and thus historically to comprehend why the 
heathenish conception of God neither did nor could satisfy 
them; further, to consider the endless contradictions which 
marked the conception of God laid down by heathenish philo- 
sophers ; and therefore, not to cease criticism here, but to do 
honour to that criticism which was pronounced in so grand a 
manner by history. If, on the contrary, we treat that heathenish 
idea of God, without further inquiry, without even giving it 
an essentially new turn, as the self-evidently true one, we take 
up a point of view which, though clearly too self-contradictory 
to allow of our feeling contented with it, leads to our examining 
the history of the doctrine of the Trinity in the light of princi- 
ples foreign to itself. The natural consequence whereof is, that 
our criticism of the individual phenomena of the History of 
Dogmas, instead of coinciding, as it should, with the criticism 
pronounced by the history itself, and with the positive advances 
made by the dogma, is in conflict with the judgment of history 
at all the points at which the Church gives judgment, and there- 
fore remains alien from the heart of the matter itself. Regard- 
ing the subject from the centre of the movement, the sole strength 
of that method of precedure appears to consist in looking at 
things separately which are really connected with each other, 
and in then taking advantage of the isolation to strike each down 
in succession. A notable illustration thereof is furnished by 
Dr Baur, |. c. pp. 443-470, where, by bringing to view now 
solely this, and then solely that aspect, he makes Basilius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa, first Tritheites, then 
Monarchians or Sabellians, and finally appears to rest in the 
conclusion that they were Subordinatianists. We have already 
referred to the charge of Subordinatianism (p. 326). As to the 
two other charges, one would suppose that, at all events, if the 
first were brought against these men, they would escape the 
second and opposite one, especially, when we find Dr Baur 
himself, in several passages ; expressing his respect for the great- 
ness of their mind. In the case of heretics, he frequently suc- 
ceeds in happily pointing out a connection between things ap- 
parently contradictory : we are therefore justified in asking,— 
firstly, whether the position taken up beforehand towards the . 
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doctrinal development of the Church, or the nature of that de- 
velopment itself, furnishes an explanation of the constant charge 
of inconsistency? and secondly, why, in the case of the teachers 
of the Church, no attempt whatever is made to reconcile ap- 
parently contradictory elements, to distinguish the fixed goal 
and the immoveable kernel of their doctrine, from its moveable 
and, in part, still fluctuating elements, and thus to view their 
efforts in their very centre and motive principle? In the main, 
then, it is not at all the fault of these men, if they appear to be 
Tritheites and Sabellians at one and the same time; especially 
as it is only through making an inadmissible use of passages 
which speak of the difference of the hypostases, and of the divine 
unity, that Dr Baur has succeeded in setting them forth in the 
light in which they appear. If we allow ourselves to translate 
the important term éévorys (distinctive characteristic), as applied 
to the hypostases, by “quality” or attribute,” whereas these 
men call the divine attributes ovorntes, and unweariedly re- 
peat that all the zrovérntes belong to each of the hypostases— 
not, however, the (S.éryTys 3 it cannot be difficult to show them 
to be Sabellians. And so, if from the simile of the rainbow 
employed by Basilius (see Baur 1. c. p. 469), we draw the con- 
clusion, that as the one light appears in the rainbow in different 
colours, even so God “ appears” differently in the three persons ; 
whilst at the same time there is nothing to prevent us supposing 
that Basilius regarded the different colours of the rainbow as 
objectively different modes of existence of the one light; for- 
getting, at the same time, that Gregory of Nyssa also uses the 
simile, and further, how strongly, for example, Basilius (Ep. 52) 
requires not merely that the sword be drawn against Arians, 
but also that Sabellians be formally rejected. Precisely the 
same course must be adopted by Dr Baur in order to make them 
out Tritheites; both in regard to the image of the three suns, 
and the comparison with the plurality in the one humanity. 
For in this case also, all that is needed is to stretch the simile 
far enough, and to take little notice enough of the annexed 
limitation of the resemblance,—indeed, in general, of that of 
which the simile is meant to be asimile ; by such means, Trithe- 
ism may withoat difficulty be deduced therefrom,—only that it 
does not harmonize with that which all these teachers of the 
Church intended, not figuratively, but logically, to convey when 
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they employed the term idiérns. Of Gregory of Nyssa’s use 
of the last-mentioned comparison, we have already spoken (pp. 
313 ff.). If we take the various utterances of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen together, not even in his case can we finally deduce Trithe- 
ism from his employment of the image of the three suns. For 
the meaning of his words is not, that the three hypostases are 
three suns, existing in independence of, and isolation from, each 
other: on the contrary, the very discourse in which he employs 
this simile contains a protest against Tritheism (or. 31,14; sept 
mvevpatos ayiov, ed. Bas. p. 222). The stress is not to be laid 
on the isolation; for immediately before, he says,—“ What have 
we to do with Tritheism or Ditheism? We have one God, for we 
have one divinity ; and that which proceeds therefrom has its 
relation to the unity (apos év ta €€ abtod THY dvadopay eye, 
kav tpla miotevntas). For the one is not less God, and the 
other not more; neither is prior to, or later than, the other; they 
are not split up in relation to the will, not divided in power ; 
nor do we find here any of the characteristics which pertain to 
divided things (oddért Tdv ca Tols pepiotois bmdpyer Kav Taba 
AaBeiv érriv) ; but, in one word, the deity is undivided, in those 
which are distinct from each other (duépiotos év Tots pepepio- 
Hévols % Oedrns) :”—after which follow the words, ofov év 7dlots 
Tpioly éyouevots dAAHAOV ula TOD pwTos ovyKpacts. This image, 
therefore, as he himself says, was not intended to denote a 
division of the one deity: but his meaning was,—One light is 
in the three suns (the Oed7ys); and besides, the three are most 
intimately united with each other, for they adhere to, or rather, 
according to what has preceded, depend on each other, and dart 
their rays into each other. The import of the image then is as 
follows,—The three are different points of unity, different centres 
for all that which pertains to the divine essence in general, that is, 
for the divine attributes ; the divine essence, however, although 
present in each of the hypostases in a different manner, is en- 
tirely and undividedly present in each: so that, considered in 
their connection, the words denote precisely the same thing as 
the usual comparison,—the Son is the Father's perfect image, 
or stands over against Him as a living mirror. That this is the 
right view to take of the matter, is put beyond all doubt by the 
following chapter (c. 15). He represents some one as objecting, 
Have not the heathen also, at all events the more intelligent, 
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one deity and yet many gods, even as there is one humanity 
and yet many men ?—in other words, the unity and sameness 
of the essence, of the Odrys, dues not preserve you Christians 
from Polytheism. He answers,—Exei pév 9 Kowdrns 7d &v 
yeu povov érrivola Oewpnrov: ta 8é xa” Exactov mreloTov GNAH- 
ov Kal TO ypovm Kab Tois wdbecr Kat TH Suvdwes peuepropéva. 
“Hyels te yap od atvOerou povov, dAdAa Kal avTiBeTot Kal addz}- 
rows Kal Huiv adrois, ovSé él pias Hupas Kabapas pévovtes ot 
atrol,—drrgw Kat copact Kal ypuyais adel péovtds Te Kal peta- 
mimtovtes. And the like remark may be made concerning the 
heathenish gods: they are in conflict with each other and with 
the first causes. But not so we. Each of the hypostases has 
unity (70 é éyev), no less when we look to that which is together 
with it (ro cuyxe(yevov, namely, the other hypostases), than 
when we have regard to itself: and that, indeed, through the 
identity of essence and power (c. 16). We must further consider 
what he says regarding the use of comparisons in general (for 
example, c.11). When, on the contrary, Athanasius (or. c. Ar. 
3, 15) says,—We have not used the image of three suns, but 
that of the sun, its brightness and so forth; he rejects, not that 
which Gregory meant to teach in using the image, but merely 
one explanation thereof, namely, that which represents it as de- 
noting the isolation of the three,—an explanation which Gre- 
gory would have repudiated, seeing that he intended in the 
passage to speak of unity (compare c. Ar. 3, 4); precisely as 
the same Gregory repudiates the similes of the sun, of the ray 
and the light, of the primal source, of the bubbling fountain, 
of the flowing stream, not absolutely, but merely so far as they 
could be used to obliterate the hypostatical distinction. On 
this ground, he elsewhere unhesitatingly avails himself of these 
images; finding them sufficient, indeed, to mark the unity of 
essence, but not sufficient to define the ¢Sudryres of the different 
hypostases. Gass also has justly directed attention to the fact, 
that the two Gregories (Naz. or. 35; Nyss. c. Eun. 2, 6; com- 
pare T. iii. p. 22; like Athanasius T. i. 530, ii. 5), understand 
by “ God,” not merely the essence common to the hypostases, 
but also the “ collective divine image” (the dvOos of the essence), 
which embraces essence and hypostasis, in a word, the Trini- 
tarian God. They best succeeded in doing this in relation to 
the divine activity; which they persistently regard as a one, 
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undivided, collective activity of God. God, therefore, is in 
their view an acting personality ; though, leaving Athanasius 
out of sight (see above, pp. 301 f.), they do not enter on the 
questions, whether this one personality is constituted by the 
hypostases ; and whether the divine Ego has its seat in the 
essence, apart from the hypostases, or in the essence, so far as 
it unfolds itself into hypostases. To such questions as,—lIs the 
common essence, the basis of the hypostases, self-conscious spirit 
or Ego? or, does each of the hypostases form a distinct Ego? 
or finally, whether the absolute self-consciousness of the deity 
results eternally from its hypostases, being as it were the col- 
lective consciousness of the distinctions ?—these Fathers would 
supply us with no answers. Indeed, we have frequently had 
oceasion to remark that the idea of the “ Ego” belongs rather 
to modern times, and that imootacis, or even mpdcwrov is by 
no means to be -identified with our conception of personality. 
The utmost that can be done, is to divine from the principles 
laid down by these Fathers what side they would have taken 
had such questions come within their range of vision. We un- 
hesitatingly aver our conviction, that Athanasius and Hilarius 
would have decided for the last-mentioned view ; for they were 
furthest of all from regarding the hypostases as cvpSeSnxora ; 
indeed, on the contrary, they incorporated them, as mediatory 
causes of the divine self-consciousness, that is, as essential, with 
the idea of God. Basilius the Great, however, and Gregory of 
Nyssa, would probably have maintained that the one, common, 
divine essence knows itself in a different manner in the three 
hypostases, and would therefore have taken the first-mentioned 
view of the matter, though without intending to adopt Sabellian- 
ism. Whilst, finally, Gregory Nazianzen, without any thought 
of being a Tritheite, would probably, with greater determinate- 
ness than the rest, have ascribed a distinct and independent ex- 
istence to the hypostases. Compare Or. 31, 31-33. 


Nore 55, page 343. 


Baur (pp. 573 f.) misunderstands the doctrine of Athanasius, 
—“that the Logos, in the very act of being born as a man, 
€Georroée: the humanity, in the first instance naturally His own,” 
—so far as he affirms that the Logos did not really become man, 
but that man was at once “deified and raised above his natural 
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attributes.” Of such an elevation of man there is not a trace 
in the works of Athanasius, but the contrary (for example, c 
Arian. 3, 37 f. 42-48). The deification may, however, be a 
growing one; and, indeed, was so in the view of Athanasius ; 
for he believed that the barman nature of Christ attained per- 
fection with the resurrection and ascension. Nowhere does he 
say that the body of Christ did not in itself, and by its nature, 
suffer hunger, but merely that the Logos did not; in that He 
subjected Himself to the body and the laws of finitude merely 
out of substitutionary love. Baur has neglected to take into 
consideration that passages of this nature were directed against 
Arianism, which attributed to the Logos immediately and 
physically, what Athanasius attributed to Him merely ethi- 
‘cally and through the medium of the humanity, which love had 
moved Him to constitute His own. Compare, for example, ad 
Serap. 4, 14. 


Norte 56, page 343. 


Psalm xv. p. 1024:—T0 xowov dorep mpdcwror Tis avOpa- 
ToTNTOS dvadaBav Tors Tpos Ocdv Kal matépa Trosetras Adyous ; 
ov« brreép ye waddov éavtod, SV Huds é Kat brép Hudv ws els €E 
jay Su THY oiKovopiav—h Sid THY exxAnolav,—y cdp— yap 
aitod % éxxdnola. Many other passages of this kind may be 
found in other works of Athanasius; for example, in the 
Epistle to Epictetus, in the two books against Apollinaris. 
Compare the “de Incarn. c. Ar.” c. 20. On the words, “When 
we shall be subjected” (1 Cor. xv. 28), he remarks,—“ When 
we are found as His members, and have become sons of God 
to Him. ‘Tpeis ydp, fynow, els éore €v Xpioth’Inaod. Tore 
88 adrds brotayjceras av jpadv TO Tatpl, os Kepary trép 
tov tov pear. Tév yap peddv avrod pndéra brotayévtwv 
mavTon, adres, H xehari) adtav, ovo broréraxtas TH Tatpl, 
dvapéveov td iia wédn. (Here, therefore, he represents Him 
as identifying Himself with those who do not yet believe, but are 
first to become believers ; compare c. Ar. 2, 80.) “Hycis € copev 
of &v avT@ Droragaopevot TO mar ply Kar mets eopen of év atte 
Bacinetovres, Bos dv reldow of exbpot Types ind rods réSas 
hav. Compare ce. Ar. 1, 43:—Aua rip mpos TO GOLA avToU 
cuyyéverav vacs Ocod ryeyovapev Kar pets, Kab viol Ocod rowrov 
weroujpeba, dote xa év hiv 7j8n mpocKvvelaOar tov Kdprav. 
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3, 38; on baptism, which he views in accordance with this idea, 
see c. Ar. Or. 1, 48; compare 3, 22 :—Epwr@, tva Kai adrol 
yévovtas &v kata TO év euol cdua Kal Kata THY avdTod Terclwow, 
iva at adrot yévavtas TédcL01, ExovTEs TpOS TOTO THY EvoTNTa, 
Kal eis avo ev yevopevor' iva ws dv trdvtes popebévres Tap euod 
mares dow &v cua Kal ev Tvedua, Kal eis avdpa TédEov KaTaV- 
THTWOW. 


Nore 57, page 345. 


The passage concerning His ignorance of the day of judg- 
ment he refers, with Athanasius (c. Ar. 3, 37 f. 42-48), to the 
human nature of Christ; it, therefore, he held to be actually 
ignorant in some respects (Or. 80,15). It is not said, “The 
Son of God knew it not,” but “the Son,” which in this case is’ 
equivalent to the Son of man. Athanasius says,—dv0pdérrov 
iSvov Td dryvoeiv, as TO mewav. Nor does he afterwards recede 
from this position, as Baur’s account makes it to appear (pp. 576 
f.), but abides by the principle,—“ As man He was able to say, 
I know it not; for as man He did not know it, although the 
Word knew it.” It is a misrepresentation of the opinion of 
Athanasius, when Baur argues as follows,—According to 
Athanasius, Christ had merely a body, not a human soul; for 
him, therefore, there was no other subject to which knowledge 
or ignorance could be attributed save the Logos; but if the 
Logos was the speaker, the subject, His attribution of ignorance 
to Himself must necessarily appear to Athanasius as a false 
accommodation.—Baur has overlooked, that though Athanasius, 
prior to the appearance of Apollinaris, never gave special pro- 
minence to the human soul of Christ, he never denied it. On 
the contrary, the entire view he took of the incarnation and 
redemption as something affecting the totality of man, rests on 
the presupposition that Christ had a human soul. This pre- 
supposition shows itself still more clearly in passages like the 
present, which without it would be destitute of meaning. For, 
that ignorance cannot be ascribed to the body, Athanasius was 
surely well aware; and in this passage he uses the term dvOpw- 
mos as a substitute for cdp£. For the rest, we find similar 
things elsewhere also during the period before Apollinaris; for 
example, he frequently says, the Logos assumed a man (c. Ar. 4, 
35), the anointed element in Christ was the man out of Mary; 
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He is visible and invisible at the same time, the former dia rhv 
wpos TOV Opwpevoy avOpwrrov Evwow, dpdpevos Se dys, od TH 
dopdt@ Oedtntt, GNA TH THs OcdryTos evepyeia, Sua ToD avOpw- 
Tivov co@patos Kal Srov avOpaTon, dv dvexaivice TH oiKELw- 
cet TH mpos éavov (c. 36). But Athanasius speaks also in the 
same manner of zpoxo7) in Christ, and defines it, c. Ar. 3, 
51-53, as % rapa Ths codias petadidSopévn Ocorroinars Kal yapus. 
—T6 dvOperwov év tH copla mpoéxorter, brepBaivov Kar 
orbyou 7HhY dv peor ivqy poow, Kah Peorrovodpwevov—xal Spyavov 
—mpés Tv _evepyeiav Ths Oedtntos Kal TV exrapapw adriis 
ryevopevov Kab hawvopuevov aot. When he further, c. Ar. 3, 34, 
speaks of the AoywOAvar of the cap in Christ, it is avident 
he cannot have meant, that the body of Christ was endowed 
with wisdom and divine reason, but the humanity. On the 
words of John xii. 27, “ Now is My soul troubled,” he remarks, 
not, with the Arians, that they relate to the Logos, but they 
were spoken, Ste 6 Adyos oapE eyévero Kal yéyovev dvOpwmos 
(compare c. Ar. Or. 3, 54, 55, 57). Another thing is the 
question, whether Athanasius succeeds in combining a non- 
knowing humanity and an all-knowing deity into a personal 
unity; to this point Baur might with much greater justice 
have directed his attack. Yet more on this subject below. 


Nore 58, page 346. 


Compare Or. Catech. M. c. 16, 32, 33 ff., 37; T. 3, 72, 
92, 95 ff., 102; c. Eunom. L. 2, T. 2, 464. His treatise on 
1 Cor. xv. 28, T. 2, 12-16,—&« waons 8¢ rijs avOparrivys dicews, 
4 xatepiyOn 70 Ociov, olov amapyy Tis ToD Kowod pupdpatos 6 
kata Xpiotov &vOpwros iéorn, that is, from humanity as a 
common mass, the “primitie” are united in Christ with the 
divine; hence through Him all that was human grew into con- 
nection with the divine (60 08 mpocepin TH Ocdrnts av TO dv- 
Opamwvov). All good things are now gained, dote dia mavtwv 
tiv Oelav Loi SieEeAOodcar, eEahavicar Kabdrov éx THY dvTOV 
tov Odvarov. (The divine life proceeding from Him, and per- 
vading all, drives death totally out of the world.) That which 
took place in the first fruits, must take place also in the whole 
mass of humanity. Tore ddov 76 pipapa Ths puoews TH ) dap 
ouppix er, Kal ey kata TO ouvexes THUG YEevopmEvoy, TOV ayabov 
povov THY Hryewoviay éf’ éavrod Sd€erar. And when the entire 
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substance of humanity shall thus have been penetrated by the 
divine nature, that tvroray? will take place which is designated 
a subjection of the Son, because it is His body in which He 
brings it to pass. The image of the dvpaya is physical ; but 
that the “tertium comparationis” was not a physical process, 
is clear, in part, even from the circumstance that He is repre- 
sented as the soul of the humanity, His body (c. 16). Td da 
TOU TOMATOS Huav yivopevoy KaTA cvInOeLay Tia TH rpuyy Noyto- 
pela.— apa dé adtod Taca } avOpwrrivn pvats, f KatTeuixOn, 
and, as far as men are concerned, Gregory lays special stress on 
human freedom (Or. Cat. c. 7, 31). Indeed, Rupp justly re- 
marks (1. c. p. 262), that in contrast to the physical point of 
view of Eunomius, a strictly ethical estimate of Christianity 
was characteristic of Gregory of Nyssa. But Gregory’s notion 
of the ethical was certainly not of so meagre a nature, that he 
deemed it feebler and less sure of attaining a result than physi- 
cal power; nor did he regard the unity founded by it as less 
intimate and firm than a physical unity. For this reason, he 
might very well apply the above images, in order to mark 
the final certainty of redemption, and the uniting power of 
love :—this all the more, as he did not rend the ethical from 
religion, and recognised no freedom which needs to cast a 
jealous eye on grace.—Or. Cat. 16,—“ As that which had 
been dissolved by death was again united, to wit, in the resur- 
rection; even so, the union of that which is dissolved passes 
over, as from one principle, to the whole of humanity” (olov 
amd Twos apyis eis macav Thy dvOpwrlyny diow TH Suvaper 
Kata 70 tcov 4 Tod Siaxpibévros Evwars SiaBalver). In C. 32 he 
expressly describes the same idea as something 6 els *uds ex 
mapadocews Hxet (p. 93). The entire Gospel contains a pitts 
of the divine and human ; everywhere are both conjoined; and 
so also on the cross. Its very figure sets forth four lines, which 
radiate in all directions from one centre. That is the symbol of 
the God-man. He who was nailed to the cross was To may 
Tpos EauT@ cuvdéwy Te Kal cuvvappotwy, Tas Suadopous THv dvTwv 
dices mpos plav ovprvoray Te Kab dppoviav 80 éavtod cuvdyov. 
As, when one of our sensuous organs is active, everything 
united with the part is drawn into sympathy and participation, 
so, inasmuch as the God-bearing flesh (cap£ Oeoddyos) was 
taken from our mass, the resurrection of one part passes over 
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to the whole, as though the entire nature (humanity) were one 
living being (ca@dzrep twos dvtos Siou mdons Ths Pvoews). For, 
agreeably to the continuity and unity of nature, it communi- 
cates itself from one part to the whole. C. 37. As a little 
leaven leavens the whole lump, so does His slain body, having 
passed into ours (in the holy Eucharist), convert it entirely into 
itself. Our body also thus becomes cdua Oeoddyov, and by 
this perovela in apOapcia we also become immortal.—As the 
soul is united with the Logos by faith, so also through the 
Eucharist is the body, or its gvots, united with the body of 
Christ, which has life in itself, Concerning baptism, he says, 
—lIts true idea is the full and entire extinction of death and 
sin, and the complete resurrection to a new immortal life, in 
the imitation of Christ. Because, however, of the weakness of 
our nature, that which really forms one connected whole was 
separated into its parts, and the entire force of the baptism 
unto Christ is not concentrated in the one ritual act. But 
believers are not therefore less sure and certain of becoming, in 
the future, complete copies of Him into whose death and life 
they are baptized.Compare Basilius, de Bapt. L. 1, c. 1, 2; 
T. 1. 551, 553, 561, 565, 568, 574; Lib. 2, Q. 1, pp. 582 f. 
Specially worthy of comparison, also, is the homil. 25, T. 1, pp. 
504 ff. of Basilius. God is amongst us in the flesh: not as in 
the prophets, working from afar, G\Ad cup EavT@ Thy av- 
Operrornta kal jvopevnv KaTaxtnodpevos, Kal dua TAS cuyyevods 
Huiv capKos avtod mpos éavTov éravdyov thy avOpwréryTa. 
ITés ody 80 évds, pnow, eis mavtas He TO NawTrTHpLov 3 Tiva 
Tpotrov év capkh 7 Oedrns ; ws TO Tp ev aidyp@r od petaBaTiKes 
(that is, so that the Logos would have changed His place), but 
petadotixas. He lost nothing ; He underwent no conversion. 
Ata todto Ocds &v capi, Wa evarroxtelvy Tov éupwodevovra 
Bavarov. “Qs yap Tav dapydxav ta adeEntipia Kataxpatel 
Tov pbaprixdy oixembevta TH cwpaTt,—oUTws O évduvacTetov 
Th avOparivyn (pices) Odvatos TH Tapovola Ths OeoTnTos Hpa- 
vicOn. (The genuineness of this homily is established; not so 
that of the Libri de Baptismo.) Ephrem (Phot. cod. 229) 
designates Christ tov éduxov, not Tév Twa avOpwrrov, that is, an 
“homo universalis,” and not merely “singularis.” “TI will,” 
says Christ, “that they all become one body in Me,’—in Him 
who carries all in Himself, through the one temple assumed by 
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Him (& cwol—as ravtas popodvrs bia tod évds dvarnpbévros 
vaod). Legat. ad Athanas. f. Marcell. in Montfauc. Coll. 
Noy. 2, p. 3. The Exposit. Fid., professedly by Gregor. 
Thaumat., in A. Mai, 1. c. 7, 175:—@avat@ rrapadods thy 
cdpxa Tob Oavarou édvoe Sia Tis dvactacews eis THY TavTOV 
Huav dvadctacw avarOe 8€ eis ovpavor, iydv kal dofalov 
avOparrous év avt@. Similarly Chrysostom (Opp. Paris 1840). 
Christ’s sufferings are to be regarded as a deed (9, 6, E.; 76 
mabos mpakis). Through them, namely, He has worked more 
good in the world than sin has worked evil (4, 786, E.); @ava- 
tov Oavatos 0 Oavaros abrod yéyovev (9, 585, A.; 11, 426, A.; 
734 D.). He paid the debt for Adam and us all (imép rod 
xateyouévou katédaBe tov Gavarov); and even more than that 
(83, 910, A.; 9,574 D.). He humbled Himself, in order to 
exalt thee ; He died, in order to make thee immortal; He be- 
came a curse, in order to fill thee with blessing. In Him yvAo- 
yn 4 avOpwrivn picts (Expos. in Ps. xlv. T. 5, 198).—We 
are born of Christ, as Eve was born of Adam, by baptism, and 
in the holy Eucharist He nourishes with Himself (3, 258, on 
Ephesians v. 25 ff.; de prodit. Jud. hom. h. 1, 6; T. 2, 453; 
3, 889 f.). He calls us brethren, friends, bride; yea also His’ 
members and His body ; and, as though all other things failed 
to satisfy Him, and still appeared too alien, He styles Himself 
our Head (2, 278; 8, 193; 9, 763): now, as body and head 
are one man, so is Christ and the Church one (hom. 30, 1, in 
1 Cor. xii. 12, T. 10, 315). 

Cyrill of Alexandria says (Thesaur. 20),—Grace has deified 
our nature, first in Christ, tva 50 adtod tpéyn ovrrév els TravTas 
H Xapls, ws H0n Sobcica TH does, Kal rovrov BAW cwlomévyn TO 
yevet. (See other passages from his writings in Petay. de in- 
carn. 2,9; 17, 9; Hilarii Opp. ed. Maur. Preef. pp. xxiii. ff.) 

Similarly Theodoret (Her. fab. 4, 13; Opp. ed. Schulz, 
T. iv. pp. 873, 374):—In His nature, our nature rose again; 
but inasmuch as this happened to our nature, it is counted to 
our persons. Similarly Ep. ad Engraph. viii. p. 1066; Ep. 153, 
p- 1291.—Page 275,—1 darapyi) tiv mpds Td Bdov exer ouryryé- 
verav. Christ, however, is not dmrapyy as God, rola yap avy- 
yévera OedTHT 05 Kal dvOpwrorntos ; on account of His cdp£, we 
are termed His members, and He the head (p. 279, 16, cf. 278, 
15). In Dial. 1, 40-44, this idea is already subjected to a cri- 
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tical treatment, with reference to Eph. ii. 6. One might sup- 
pose that when He is said to have become man, or even a curse, 
for us, we ought to understand it subjectively,—namely, that so 
it appears to us, without objective reality. This is the one 
extreme. The other extreme is that of Apollinaris, who taught 
that Christ, in becoming man, converted, transubstantiated us 
into Himself. This is refuted by 2 Cor. v. 21; for we cannot 
say that Christ substantially became sin. The substitution, how- 
ever, he is determined to retain. In pp. 424-426, he shows, 
from Rom. v. 12 ff., 1 Cor. xv. 21 ff., that the unity of all in 
Christ was the purpose of the incarnation. As the Apolli- 
narists exaggerated, so the Arians fell short, of the idea. They 
acknowledge that Christ had a body, in order that it might be 
possible for us to see Him, in order to reveal the brightness of 
His divine essence in such a manner that it might be endurable ; 
in other words, they limit the significance of Christ to His pro- 
phetic office. But for this purpose, an incarnation was not 
needed: did not the Son appear to Abraham without becoming 
aman? What was necessary was, that the same nature which 
had been conquered should gain the victory; in this the Arian 
theory fails. On its basis, namely, we do not know ourselves as 
victors in Christ, through the victory gained by our nature in 
Him. Even Theodore of Mopsuestia (A. Mai, Spicileg. Rom. 
T. 4), in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (c. vi. 
6, p. 508), says,—76 Xpictd, dnow (Paul) éctavpwpéve dorrep 
drraca hav } bro THY OvntoTyTa Kepevyn piows cuvertavpoOn 
errel6) Kal Taca avT@ ovvavécTn, TavT@Y avOpaTTaY avT@ TUp- 
petacyeiy éexritovtoy Tihs dvactdcews’ ws évTedOev cuvvavapa- 
vicOivas pev THY Tep) TO dpapTdvew hudv edKoriay, Sia THS emt 
trv aBavaclay Tov cépaTos weTactdcews. Compare my Christ- 
mas Programme for 1844, “'Theodori Mopsv. de imagine Dei 
doctrina,” pp. 23, 24. In Christ the likeness to God borne by 
man is brought to perfection; He is the fixed, the indissoluble 
bond of unity for the entire world, which Adam was not com- 
pletely: Adam, on the contrary, rent the bond. Of later writers, 
we may further mention John of Damascus, “de orthod. fide” 
3, 12, 4,4; Theodorus Abukara, Opusc. ed. Gretser, 6, p. 453. 
This latter tries to make clear by images how it was possible 
for sin and salvation to pass through the whole of humanity; 
and how the first and the second Adam might have the signifi- 
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cance of an universal principle. Coll. Nov. ed. A. Mai, T. 9, 
104, of Photius: eiSes wpecBevtod firavOpwriav, ob yap Tpds 
&va Kal Sedrepov 7rOev, GNA Tpos THY Kowny picw. For fur 
ther passages, see Petav. 1. c.; Hilar. Opp. ed. Maur. lc. 3; Calov’s 
“Examen doctrine publice eccl. refer. de persona Christi,” 
Viteb. 1663, pp. 95, 180 ff., 170 f., 192, 290, 331, 394 f., 419, 
450; Mansi Coll. Cone. 4, 1186 ff. 


Note 59, page 348. 


Compare the fragment of Eustathius in Theodoret’s Dialog. 
3, T. 4, ed. Schulz, p. 233 :—Asa ri 8 wept Toddod TrovodyTaL 
Serxvivat, Tov Xpiorov dypuyov averanpévar cpa, yewders TAAT- 
tovtes amdtas ; iva et Suvybeiey bropbeipal tivas, Tad0 obtws 
éyew opifecOa, tHixadta Tas Thy aby ddrdowdoes TO Oelep 
mepidnparres Trvevpatt, padios avateiawaw avbtods Ws OvK EoTL 
TO TpeTTov ex Ths atpértov picews yevvnbév. That this was 
the doctrine of Arius (and specially also that of EKunomius ; 
compare Marcelliana, ed. Rettberg, p. 157), is repeatedly af- 
firmed by Athanasius; for example, c. Apollinaristas 1, 15 :— 
pdtv obv Apeavol cofpifovtar capa povyy brotibéuevot aver 
Anhévat Tov cwThpa, THY S€ TOD wabous vonow én THv arabh 
Oedtnta avaépovres aaeBds. 2, 3:—"Apewos cdpKa povny mpds 
dmoxpudny THS OedTnTOs Oponroyel, avTt Sé Tod écwOev ev hyiv 
avOparrou, TovtTéote THS Wuyijs, TOV NOyov év TH capKl Aéryer ye- 
yovevat, THY Tod wdbouvs vonow, Kal Thy eE abou avactacw TH 
Oeornts mpocdyew Todmav. Greg. Naz. Ep. ad Cledon. 1, 7; 
Gregor. Nyss. c. Eunom. 2, 484:—apopépovea tv tod evay- 
yedlou havi StL 6 AOyos cap éyéveTo, ws Sid TOD py oUmpYY- 
povevOnvar Kal tHv ~uyny KatacKevdterbar TO dabvyov ave- 
AjpOas THY cdpKa, pabétwoay, Ore cbyynes dott TH ayia ypadh, 
TO péper cuptreptdayBavew To Sdrov. Epiphan. her. 69, 19 :— 
’Apvodyras Wuyny adbtov avOpwrivny eiknpévat, abt TobTo Tpo- 
KaTacKevatovtes capKa yap Oporoyodow adnOwnv dd Mapias 
avtov éoxnKota, kal rdvta boa éotly év avOparrre, xopls Wuyis- 
This they do, he proceeds, in order that they maybe able to 
say,—Such things (as éu8pl/unors, etc.) the flesh did not work 
by itself, without soul; but Christ had no soul; consequently 
they must be ascribed to His higher nature. 
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Nore 60, page 349. 
The fragments of Eustathius in A. Mai, T. 7, of the Coll. 


Nov., contain scarcely anything bearing on this subject. Only 
the words contained on page 85, which are taken from the work 
to which the above passage belonged, might possibly, inasmuch 
as they are directed against the idea broached by certain philo- 
sophers, that the soul in its wanderings drinks the cup of for- 
getfulness prior to each new birth, have a reference to the 
Arians, who may have made use of the philosopheme for the 
purpose of demonstrating the reality of the human development. 
The work of Eustathius was entitled wep) Wuyijs xata didocd- 
gov; and the peculiar circumstances of Antioch (see the text) 
probably gave occasion to these investigations, which initiated a 
new series of works on the soul (compare Gregory of Nyssa, 
“de Anima;” Augustine, “de Anima;” Nemesius, “de natura 
hominis”). More to the purpose is offered by the fragments in 
Theodoret, Dial. 1,3; Galland. 1. c. pp. 578 ff. The passage cited 
above, in Note 59, page 518, proves that Eustathius not merely 
understood and remarked -the Arian artifice of teaching that 
Christ had a c@pwa dpvyor, in order to be able to transfer the 
emotions and so forth to the Logos; but also saw that the 
Church must of necessity either accept the Arian, subordina- 
tian consequence, or teach a human soul. Eustathius, however, 
was led to the same result by other considerations,—to wit, by 
the consideration of His descent into Hades. In death, the soul 
of Christ was separated from His body; but rhs capxds éxrds 
yevonévn Ch nab théornxe, Nay more, yéyove cal €v TS Yapio TOY 
avOpwrrivev yvyav. It thus had experience of both the things 
which befall us (€xarépwv trefpav goxe) ; Noyuxt) dpa Kab Tails 
puyais tov avOpdrav capkl tuyydvet, éx THs Mapias mpoeh- 
Gotca. He therefore attached great importance to the truth of 
the human development of Christ. In his view, it was by no 
means deified or in possession of divine prerogatives from the 
very commencement (Gall. pp. 577 f.). The exaltation (Sdfa 
émlxrntos) did not concern the Father, who is téAetos, dzrevpos, 
dmepwontos, ampogdeys Kaddous ; nor the Son, to whom Eusta- 
thius gives the same predicates; ddN 6 avOpwros tod Xpiorod 
éx vexpav eyelpopevos inpovrat Kal do€dferar. P. 578 :—adros 
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mTadw &k petaBorns evmpérevav évovadpevos’ ode yap 6 KATOLK@Y 
év abT@ Ocds apvod Sixny eis Odvarov iyyero, etc. Pp. 580, 581 
(from Facundus Herm. 11, 1):—“Dicamus, inquit (Eusta- 
thius) cujus rei gratia filius hominis diem proprii adventus ignoret 
(Matt. xxiv. 36). For our good, He was ignorant of the day 
of judgment. Sicut enim hominem—Verbo coaptavit et Deo 
(salutis hominum causa); sic et insignem judicii diem caussa 
divini beneficii homini competenter abscondit, ne forte ineffa- 
bilia mysteria similis generis hominibus indicans et diem secundi 
adventus ostenderet.” But unquestionably for the sake of His 
voluntary sufferings on our behalf, He is crowned with honour 
and glory. He sits also as to His humanity on the holy throne, 
avvOpovos arrodébeixtas TS Oevotatw mvetpart, Sid Tov oixodvTa 
Ocdv ev ata Sinvexds (Theod. Dial. 2, Gall. 577). Page 581: 
—The words of Ps. ix. 8, “ Dominus in ccelo preeparavit sedem 
suam,” refer neither to the Father nor to the Word, who both 
already have the kingdom, but to Christ. “Nam omnium 
simul creaturarum dominator (sc. Christus est) propter Verbi 
divini commixtionem.” Similarly the fragment in Gelasius’ 
“de duabus naturis in Christo” (Gall. 581):—Homo Deum 
ferens, qui mortis passionem sponte censuit sustinere,—honorem 
et potestatem percepit. Et ubi (abi) recipitur gloria, guam ne- 
quaquam prius habuerat.” Kustathius, therefore, conceived the 
communication of the divine attributes, not as complete from 
the very beginning, but as first fully accomplished at the ascen- 
sion. Indeed, he was in general concerned to allow the humanity 
of Christ free and full play; thus showing himself to be a true 
Antiocheian. According to a passage in Gelasius (Gall. 581), 
he taught that Christ had an human soul, expressly because he 
could not otherwise deem the incarnation complete. Sadness, 
emotions, hunger, and the like, could not affect the fulness of 
the deity. ‘“ Homini vero hec adplicanda sunt proprie, qui ex 
anima constat et corpore; congruit enim, ex ipsis humanis et 
innoxiis motibus demonstrare quia non phantastice et putative, 
sed ipsa veritate totum hominem indutus est Deus perfecte adsu- 
mens.” At the same time, we must not omit to notice that, after 
the manner of the later Antiocheians, the deity and the hu- 
manity remain separate and distinct, and do not constitute a 
living unity. He describes the incarnation most frequently 
under the image of the indwelling of the Logos in the temple of 
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humanity; the unity of the Logos with the humanity he reduces 
to the anointing of the humanity with the Holy Ghost. by the 
Logos, who, at the same time, remained by Himself. Accord- 
ing to A. Mai, 1. c. p. 203, in his homilies on the Gospel of John, 
he remarked on the passage, “I do not Mine own will,”’"—In 
Christ there was no will which stood in need of negation (“Ne- 
gation,” catadvcews), neither the divine (Oeixév), nor that which 
sprang from the incarnation (76 ts avOpwmjcews) :—which 
latter will, according to another fragment, superadded aperas 
émextntouvs. From this it would seem that Eustathius assumed 
the existence of two wills in Christ, which, however, will the 
same thing. The same conclusion may be drawn from a frag- 
ment in Theodor. Dial. 3, Gall. 576 :—Birth did not lessen His 
e€ovoia; the cross did not wound His mvetua. Td pév yap 
cpa petapatov éotavpodro, Td Oé Ociov THs Jopias mvetpwa Kab 
TOD aa@patos elow SunTato, Kab Tots ovpavious émreBaTeve, Kal 
macay Tepietye THY yhv, Kal Tov dBbacwy éxpdte, Kal Tds 
ExdoTov Wuyxas aviyvetov Siéxpive, Kal TavTa ouod cuv7iOws ola 
Ocds Erpatrev. Od yap ciow TOY GwpaTLKY dyKwY 1) aVOTATe 
Dodia caberpypévn trepiexerat, cabdrep ai trav typav Kal Enpav 
thar TOV pév aryyelwv elow KaTaKhelovTaL, TeptéyovTat 5é UGdov 
 Teptéxovat Tas Orjxas. °AAG Oela Tis otca Kal avéxppactos 
-Stvamis TAT evdoTdto Kal éEwrdtw Tot vew TrEepikapBdvovea 
Kpatavot KdvredOev érréxewa Sujcovea TavtTas ood Tovs dyKous 
Kpatel treptéyovca. Page 582:—God (and the Logos is God) 
fills the universe; for Him, therefore, there can be no such 
thing as movement from one place to another (obdapds é& éré- 
per eis étépous peOictata: Tomous, Ta TavTa TAnpav); for if 
He were outside of a place, the place which He failed to fill, 
would bound Him (ce yap éw@ Aéyouto Témov Twos, avdryKn Te- 
propltecOas adrov im’ éxelvov, otmep atepioxeras). This now 
must be applied to the incarnation also :—and, at a later period, 
we find Theodore of Mopsuestia taking it as his point of depar- 
ture. But if no advance were made beyond the position thus 
described,. the Logos must be judged to have had His own inde- 
pendent consciousness and sway (at all events, during the earthly 
life of Christ), and the man Jesus also his; and it is not clear 
how Eustathius could avoid assuming a double personality, at 
all events during the time referred to. It will therefore not be 
accidental, that, besides Theodoret, Facundus of Hermione, an 
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adherent of the doctrine of Theodore of Mopsuestia, so fre- 
quently cites him. He pays quite too little regard to the unity 
of the person, although he still unsuspectingly supposes himself 
to be in possession thereof. The utmost he arrives at 1s an ac- 
tion of the Logos in and on this man; an incarnation, an hu- 
manification of the Logos lay beyond his reach. 


Nore 61, page 350. 


C. Ar. 3, 30:—O Aoyos capé éyévero—dvOpwrros Sé yéyove, 
> 2 v = \ an X 2 mn Os 

kal ovk eis dvOpwrrov HAGE Kal TobTO yap dvaryKaiov eidévat, lest 
being led astray by the ungodly, we should suppose, dre dazep 
év Tois gumpoobev xpovors eis Exactov THY dyiwv éylveTo, obTw 

\ a > Ba > / La t x tA od a 
kal viv eis dvOpwrov erednpnoev 0 Oyos dryidfwv Kai TovTOV 

+ t 4 x a »- > \ cd = 
kal pavepovpevos aaotrep Kal év Tois dddows. El yap ovtws tv 
Kal povoy ev avOparra davels jv, ovdev Hv Tapadofov. Then, 
those who saw Him, would not have asked, What manner of 
man is this? and, Why doest thou, being a man, make thy- 
self God? Noy 8&8, érrecdt) 6 Tod Qeod Adyos Sv’ ob yéeyove Ta 
mdvra, bréuewe Kai viov dvOpérov yevécOat, kal ératreivwcey 
* x A f- \ \ a > - \ / 
éavTov, AaBav SovrAov pophiy, dua TodTo Iovdaiow pev oKdv- 
darcv eotw 6 Tod Xpio tod otavpos, Hiv 6¢ Xpraros Ocod Svvayus 
kar Oeod copia. “O rAdyos yap cape eyéveto, Ths ypadis eos 
éyovons, Méyew capa Tov dvOpwrov. C. Arian 4, 35, he shows. 
that Christ Himself counted His body part of His person and 
actuality. In Luke xxiv. 39, Christ says not—Touch this 
man, or My man (that is, the man, whom I have); but, touch 
Me” (ovx cire tov Se} Tov avOpwrdv pov, dv aveihnpa aAN 
éué). Thus in the presence of Thomas (see John xx. 27), God, 
the Logos, terms the hands and the side His own. He in His 
entirety is God and man at the same time (6dov avTov dvOpo- 
mov te Kat Ocdy ouod). Ep. ad Maximum Philos. c. 2:—Od 
yap avOpérov Tivds Hv TO BAeTOpEvOY GHpa, GANA Ocod. For 
this reason, we cannot say,—6rv eis avOpwrrdv Tia Gryvov éyéveTo 
6 Tob Ocod royos: Todt yap év Exdotw éyéveto TOY TpodnTav 
Kal TOV adrwv dylov iva py Kal? Exactoy yevv@pevos Kal 

t ’ Bx FA > v XX ev a - 
Tadw atoOvycrav paivntar. Ovd« eats S& obtws, 12) yévorTo, 
s > a a f lal er > ’ 3 an £ 
GN arrak érl tH cuvtedela Tov aldver eis atéOnow Tis dwap- 

ee: £ t \ 3 / b ¥ a 3 

tlas avtos 6 Adyos capE éyévero Kal ex Mapias ths wapbévov 
mponOev avOpwros Ka? dpolwow ywerépav, John viii. 40. 
Ov« avOperov Te Twos peTéxovTEes THpaTos, GANA adTot Tod 
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Aeyov cHua AapBavovtes (in the Holy Eucharist) Geox ocov- 
pea. 


Norte 62, page 352. 


The question appears to me to have taken in the mind of 
Athanasius the form which I have indicated in the text; not, 
however, that a human soul alongside of the Logos would 
threaten the unity of the person, as Baur supposes (p. 579). 
The soul by itself would scarcely have occasioned him difficulty ; 
for he did not conceive it as a particular substance, or as a sub- 
ject, which, as such, would exclude another subject from itself 
(in the present case, therefore, the hypostasis of the Son), or 
would at all events come into conflict therewith ; but rather 
as a multiplicity of powers, or as a movement of thoughts and 
volitions, which have an individual limitation in and through the 
body. On such a view of the soul, the union of the hypostasis 
of the Logos with a human individuality might be accomplished 
without much difficulty, because two subjects would not then be 
supposed to meet in the one Christ. The divine hypostasis 
alone (as it were the universal element) in Christ receives hu- 
man individuality. At this time, not a single word can as yet 
be spoken regarding an human Ego. Athanasius felt that, in 
order for Christ’s soul to be of like nature with us, it must be 
free; and on other grounds, this seemed to him a doubtful 
opinion. We see, as often as he approaches this question, that 
he feared it would be necessary to exchange the theological 
point of view of the Church with the anthropological one of 
Ebionism, if a free human soul were posited. For he constantly 
warns against forming such a conception of the full humanity 
of Christ as leads to Samosatenism, and against seeing in 
Christ merely an independent man apart from the Logos. 
Compare the passages c. Ar. 4, 35; 3, 30; Ep. ad Max. Philos. 
2, 3. 


Note 63, page 353. 


The main sources are the very numerous fragments in 
Gregor. Nyss. Antirrheticus adv. Apollinarem, ed. Zacagni, p. 
123-287; A. Mai, Coll. Nov. T. 7; Gregor. Naz. Ep. i. ii. ad 
Cledon. and ad Nectar.; Athanasius c. Apollinaristas, L. 1, 2 
(compare below, Note 65); Epiphanius, Her. 62; Theodoret 
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hee. fab. 4, and Dialog. 3. Many fragments of Apollinaris are 
contained in the Catenz ; compare especially the Catena to the 
Gospel of John, ed. Corderius, 1630. He forms the strongest 
antagonism to the school of Antioch, which even in his lifetime 
had already acquired, under Diodorus of Tarsus and Carterius, 
the features which were distinctively characteristic of it; and 
from it, for a considerable period, proceeded many attacks on 
Apollinaris and his school (so, for example, from Diodorus in his 
work against the Synusiasts, from Theodorus of Mopsuestia xv. 
LL. adv. Apollinarist. et Eunom., and from Theodoret). That 
even as early as the year 360, it was usual for some in Antioch 
to draw a distinction between the divine and human aspects of 
Christ (see Note 60), which, in the apprehension of many, 
threatened the introduction of a double personality, is evident 
from Athanasius, c. Apoll., and from the Alexandrian Synodal 
Epistle, entitled Tomus ad Antiochenos a. 562. Apollinaris 
himself perhaps wrote to Diodorus (Mai l.c. 7, 17); at all 
events, he wrote about and against him. If we consider, on the 
one hand, that Apollinaris deduced the description of the per- 
son, the dissolution of the incarnation, relapse into the heathenish 
error of denying the incarnation of Christ, and into the Jewish 
error of viewing it ebionitically, from the doctrine of a par- 
ticular human soul, to which his opponents gave such promi- 
nence; and on the other hand, that which we know of Eusta- 
thius of Antioch; this doctrine would undoubtedly appear to 
have found a seat in Antioch from the year 330 onwards, and 
to have been vigorously represented by Diodorus and his school, 
though at the same time to have been strongly opposed both by 
Apollinaris and others. 


Note 64, page 354. 


Many polemical arguments of the Church Fathers have been 
prematurely referred to Apollinaris, which did not relate to him 
at all. For example, what has Athanasius’ Ep. ad Epictetum 
Corinth. Episc. (Opp. 1, 901 ff.) to do with Apollinaris? The 
“tessera” of Apollinaris is not mentioned amongst the views 
there controverted, namely, the denial of the human soul of 
Christ. The only allusion is to a heavenly humanity and a 
conversion of God; just as in the Ep. Basilii M. to the Sozo- 
politans (1. c. Ep. 65, T. 8, 103). Still less can the words of 
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Hilarius (de Trin. 10, 15 ff.) be referred to Apollinaris. For 
that work was composed before the doctrine of Apollinaris had 
attracted the attention it subsequently did. Besides, the views 
there controverted are totally different: they combine three 
momenta in themselves :—.1. The Logos emptied Himself, fell 
away from Himself in the incarnation (defecit ase Deo), and 
was present in the man Jesus merely as a passible potence or 
power. 2. In this form He animated the man Jesus, even as 
the Spirit of prophecy stirred in the prophets. 3. Hence Jesus 
was so perfectly a man, that He had not merely a body, but 
also a soul from Adam. They reproached the teachers of the 
Church with not bringing out the full equality of the essence of 
Christ with us, in relation to body and soul; which is necessary, 
seeing that the body and soul of Adam lay in sin. We have 
here, therefore, another illustration of the truth of the assertion, 
that the doctrine of a conversion of the Logos may pass into 
Ebionism. How widely diffused such views were, we see from 
the circumstance, that Athanasius controverts them in his Ep. ad 
Epictetum 2, 11,12. They did not deny the birth from a virgin ; 
nor the Trinity ; but from Apollinaris they were so far removed, 
that in point of result, they might be more justly classed with 
the Antiocheians of the fifth century. Nor is it allowable to 
distribute the above views between different parties ; they stood 
all together, for example, in one work, Athan. ad Epictetum, 
cap. 8. Further, even in Can. 11, 12 of the Synod of Sirmium 
of the year 351, we read,—“ Si quis Verbum caro factum est, 
audiens Verbum in carnem translatum putet, vel demutationem 
sustinentem accepisse carnem dicit, anathema sit.—Si quis uni- 
cum Dei filium crucifixum audiens dealitatem (OedTnTa) ejus 
corruptionem vel passibilitatem aut demutationem, aut deminu- 
tionem vel interfectionem sustinuisse dicat, anathema sit.” 


Note 65, page 359. 


hese views are partially controverted also in the three books 
of Athanasius, which usually bear the title, “Adv. Apollina- 
ristas ;” in which, however, neither Apollinaris nor any other 
name is distinctly mentioned. Still, the form of the refutation 
is such as to betray that its author had gone through the Apol- 
linaristic phase of doctrine. It is a mistake to suppose that 
these books contain, strictly speaking, an account of the theory 
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of Apollinaris himself; but it would be equally erroneous to 
suppose that Athanasius did not think he was really combating 
the view propounded by Apollinaris. The true state of the case 
is rather the following:—These books, according to Proclus, 
written after the death of Apollinaris, are taken up with his 
school in general, which, in consequence of coalescing with 
theories such as those above described, had separated into dif- 
ferent parties, pursuing different tendencies. Many of the 
opinions controverted by Athanasius in these books, must there- 
fore not be laid to the account of Apollinaris; although they 
may be fairly counted part of Apollinarism, as a phenomenon 
of the Church. The three positions—the conversion of the 
Logos (d\Aolwois Tod Adyov) ; that the passion of Christ was 
mere seeming; that the flesh of Christ was heavenly and un- 
created (cap& Xpictod axtiotos, émovpdvios)—in particular, 
were laid down as we have seen by writers prior to Apollinaris :— 
whether by himself also, we shall soon see. The existence of 
these parties prior to Apollinaris throws also a clearer light 
on the Synodal Epistle of the Alexandrian Synod, which was 
written about 362 (Athan. Opp. 1, 770 ff.; entitled Tomus ad 
Antioch.). This Synod, namely, lays down the principle,— 
‘A porsyour yap Kal TobTo, bre ov cha dxpuvyov ov8 avaicOnTov, 
ov8 avéntov etyev 0 owTHp ; whereby the opinion of Apollinaris 
is substantially excluded. Moreover, it is scarcely to be doubted 
that Paulinus, who shortly after handed over to Epiphanius a 
copy of this Synodal Epistle, which he had subscribed (Epiph. 
1. c.), referred these words of the Council, either to Apollinaris 
or to his faithful pupil Vitalis. At the same’ time, we have no 
right to conclude that the Council attributed to Apollinaris or 
to Vitalis all the opinions which it condemns, and that it con- 
sequently had had to do with Apollinaris alone. Neither the 
opinion, that the Word did not become flesh, but that it “ hap- 
pened to Christ,” or that it came upon Him, as upon the prophets; 
nor that of a duplicity of Christ, in the sense, that the Son of 
God before Abraham was one, the Son of God after Abraham 
another (érepos); He who raised Lazarus from the dead one, 
another He who inquired after him, fits Apollinaris. But by 
these are meant such as Hilarius describes (de Trin. 10, 21), who 
represented the man Jesus as influenced after the manner of the 
prophets, and brought against the teachers of the Church the 
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‘charge, “quod Christum dicamus esse natum non nostri corporis 
atque anime hominem.” Indeed, from the latter one might ven- 
ture to surmise, that when the Synod of Alexandria maintained 
that all the orthodox with them, agreed 6rv od c@pa dapuyov ov8 
avaicOntov ov8 avontov etyev 6 cwthp, it merely meant in the 
first instance to say,—In rejecting that Ebionitical view, the 
Church teachers have no intention either of leaving the charge 
brought by Ebionites unnoticed, or of detracting from the com- 
pleteness of the humanity of Christ; on the contrary, if there 
are any who posit, for example, no human soul, this also is to 
be blamed. Looking at the matter in this light, Apollinaris 
and his followers can by no means be said to have been arraigned 
before the bar of the Synod, although they were eventually con- 
demned. What was in the first instance arraigned, was a Chris- 
tology which substantially led back to Ebionism, which no 
longer took up an unitarian position relatively to the doctrine 
of the Trinity, but merely, out of regard to the unity of the 
Person of Jesus, represented the Logos as a mere power in the 
human personality, either on the basis of a conversion of the 
Logos into a mere potence (see Note 64),—a view which was 
certainly taken by some; or without such aconversion. In the 
latter case, even on the supposition of a partial conversion, we 
should arrive at a double Christ, and at an Ebionism engrafted 
on the doctrine of the Trinity,—a phenomenon which we shall 
shortly find in the school of Antioch. Deputies from Apollinaris 
attended the Synod and subscribed its decrees; so that it is 
doubtful whether the Fathers always had Apollinaris in view, 
or whether his position was not at that date a more favourable 
one :—namely, whether he and his adherents were not at that 
time the strongest defenders of the view of the Church, in op- 
position to those who arrived at a double Christ, and approxi- 
mated to Ebionism as regards the human aspect of the Re- 
deemer. But, however it may stand with the persons and with 
the judgment of the Synod as to the views entertained by the 
persons, it is substantially clear that the Fathers rejected, not 
only a double Christ, but also such an unity of His person as 
involved the mutilation of His human nature, or as was in any 
way effected by a conversion of the divine into the human. 
Compare also, Mansi Concil. T. 3, 355. 
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Nore 66, page 361. 
Gregor. Nyss. l. c. c. 43, p. 237; c. 36, p. 215 :—Ei un vods 


dnow evoapKds éeotw 6 Kvptos, Zopia av ein dwriovea voodv 
avOpeérov (but He would not be God-man). Adrn 6€ Kal év 
Tacw avOpwros. Ei 8& tadra, ov« hv éridnuia Ocod 4 Xpuio- 
Tov Tapoucia, GAN avOporrov yévvyncts. This, therefore, would 
be the Ebionitical consequence. P. 216:—Edv yap Sodia 
eumatevO7 elvat 6 KUpLOS 7 ev TAGL Onrady Seyopévors THY XApLY, 
ouxére eridnulav Ocod tiv Xpiotod wapovaiay ouoroyjcomev, os 
NAOT piowéerns TOD Ocod THs Zopias (that is, as though the Sophia 
in Christ were different from the Sophia in us, as the word 
érriOnuia requires us to suppose); c. 37, p. 217 :—in that case, 
no xataBaivew, no self-abasement, of the Kvpuos took place. 
The opponents, indeed, who laid special stress on the human 
soul of Christ, styled Jesus an dv@pwrov éOeov; and were 
therefore not disposed to fall into monarchian Ebionism; they 
clung firmly to the Trinity, and desired an union of the Logos 
with the man Jesus, an union of the perfect Logos with the 
perfect man. To this, however, he replies, 1. c. c. 42, p. 232: — 
Ei avOparr@ cuvijpOn Geds, tédevos Terel@, Svo av Hoar, els pev 
dices vids cod, cis Sé Oerds. Plain reference is here already 
made to the Christology of the school of Antioch. He sees 
clearly that, on such a view also, no incarnation would have 
taken place; that the gain realized in connection with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, would lie useless and dead; and that a 
Christology would be formed, in which a monarchian concep- 
tion of God would amply suffice for that which the human 
personality of Jesus was held to have profited by the cdpxwocs. 


Note 67, page 363. 


C. 40:—To the capt is puctxov 1d HryewoveberOau édeiro Sé 
atpémrov vod, pay UmoTwintovTos avTH did émiatnuocivys acbé- 
vetav, GAA cuvappotovtos adtnv aBidoTws éavTd. C. 51:— 
Od Sivarar odtew Tov Kdopov 6 dvOpwrros pev dv Kal TH Kowh 
tav avOparrav Popa vroxeipwevos. "ANN ovddé bd Ocod fi) 
> / econ t U \ \ Li 
emipeyOevtos Hpiv coloucba; Miyrutar € cap yevomevos 
toutécw dvOpwrros. "ARN obdé Met THY THY avOpdTrAY dpap- 

< ; 
Tiay pn yevouevos avOpwTros avapdpTytos, ovdé THY KaTa TaVT@V 
4s t na / if t > ‘\ * vw 
avOperrwv tod Oavdtou Bacirelav Katanvet, ei ui) @S aVOPWTTOS 
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aréave kai dvéctn. C. 45, pp. 244 f.:—Ei dvOpwrov, dnow, 
olerai tis évodc Gat Oe@ (in the Person of Christ) rapa mdvtas 
avOperous Kal ayyédous . . . Toujoes pry avteEovolous Tovs 
2 1 \ \ 2 Lé © OY C¢ AY > + 
ayyédous Kal tos avOpwrovs, as ov6é 4) capE adteEovauos 
POopa dé tod avreEovciov Gov Td ps) elvas adteEovarov' ov 
POelperar Sé 1) pdows bd TOD ToujcavTos adrnv. 

He appears also to have said,—Where there is a complete 
man, there also is sin, Athan. c. Apoll. 1, 2:—’Omov ydp 

ft wv > a se f > # .. 2 ~ £ 

TéreLos avOpwTros, éxel Kai duaptia: émel éorar nab ev Xpiore 
év jypiv payn Tis dwaptias, Kal éorat avT@ xXpela Tod KaP Hwas 
Kabapicpod, et TO ppovodv Kal TO dyov év juiv THy cdpKa, Xpic- 
TOs év éavT@ erridéderxTat yevouevos avOpwmos. “AdAa ea PE, 
not, TO avontov, tY avrTos 7 vods év AUT, Kal dyevoToS 7 TAVTN 
THs dpaptias, Katd ye TO Oeixdv nab TO avdntov THs capKos. 
Odte yap dudpro. dv 4 cap, tod ayovtos THV cdpKa, TovTéoTL 
To dpovodvtos, wy mpoevOupmbévtos tiv mpakw Ths duaptias 
kal évepynaavtos Sia ToD caparos eis ExTTrAnpwow THS dwapTias. 

Gregory of Nyssa’s Antirrhet. c. 48, p. 254:—Ex« rpidv o 
avOpwrros, to wit (p. 248), mvetuaros Kab piyns Kal cdpyaros 
(c. 8, p. 141 :—oapkos Te kal Wuyiis Kal vod). P. 255:-— Andra 

e n an a 
kal 6 Kipios dvO@pwrros x tpiav Kdxeivos, mvevpatos Kal ~uyijs 

\ x fl 2 \ 2 F. ov x } bck 

kat copatos. ANd Kai érrovpdvios avOpwros. Ei éx wdvtev 
Tov lowy jpiv éote Tots yoiKols 6 éroupavios dvOpwros, ovK 
érroupavios GAN érroupaviov Soyetov. That is, if man is complete 
apart from the heavenly, it can only stand in the relation of an 
unnecessary accident to the humanity of Christ. Present or 
absent, the man remains complete. Theodoret, Her. Fab. 4, 8. 
SaproOjva tov Oedv Epyce Aoyov, cHua Kal pvynv dveithnpora, 
ov THY AoyLANY GARG THY Groyov Hv puTiKyy Hyouv CotiKyy TwWes 
> / \ AX onl oF By \ ‘ > / > 
évopdtovar Tov 6€ vodv ado TL Tapa THY Yuyny eival Néywv ovK 
ebnoev aveidipOar, GAN dpxécar tiv Oeiavy piow eis TO TAH- 
pacat Tod vod THY xpelav. 


Note 68, page 369. 


A. Mail. c. p. 70:—Aaxrir@ yrigovar trérpav oi S00 voas 
éml Xpictov Soyparivovres, Oeidv, pnt, nal avOpwimivov. Ei 
yap Tas vods avtoxpdtwp éotlv idix@ OAnpware Kata iow Kivov- 
pevos, advvarov éotw él cab TO adT@ Urroxemévp Svo Tors 
tavavtia Oérovras addAjrows ovvuTTapyeL, Exatépov TO OedyOEv 
éavTo xa? opunv adtoxivytov évepyouvtos. My antagonists, he 
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goes on to say, do not consider, what must be clear to every one, 
bre 6 pev Ocios vods abtonivntos éote Kal TavtoKivyntos, atpeT Tos 
yap, 6 S¢ dvOparivos abtoxivntos pév, ob TavToKivntos Se TpeTTOS 
yap kat Ste Tep atpénT@ VO TpeTTOS ov piyvUTaL Vods els Evds 
imroxerpévov cvoTacw, ctaciac Oncerat yap Tots €& dv éott, SveNKO- 
pevos evar rious OerAjpact, Ov Hv aitiav hpets Eva Tov X protov oporo- 
yodmev Kat play ws Evds avTod THv Te hvow Kal THY Oédnow Kab THY 
évépyevav Trpockuvodper, Oatpacw ood Kal rabjpact cdfovcar. 


Note 69, page 374. 


C. 57, p. 280:—Ei pera tiv dvdotacw, says Apollinaris, 
Ocds yéyove, kal ovKéte Eotw avOpwros, THs vids avOpeHrou 
aTooTeXel Tos ayyédous avTod, etc., was dé Kal mply évwOAvas 
kal amrobewO quae: Aéyes eyo Kal 6 Tatnp &v écpev ; For this Gre- 
gory rebukes him sternly, asking, whether he denies altogether 
the glorification and conversion of the humanity of Christ, or 
whether hair, nails, form, and compass, are all to remain? On 
the contrary, nothing corporeal must be conceived to cleave to 
the perfected Redeemer; we must not any longer rest in avOpw- 
mivots itdpact. He will appear in the glory of the Father, 
and the Father has no body; compare c. 25, p. 185. In chap- 
ter 53, Gregory says,—pera Thy els odpavdy dvodor is the capt 
ovxére ev Tots iSiows iSudpact. God did not remain odp&. Even 
Paul says, “I know Christ no longer after the flesh.” The 
human nature is changed into something better, from corrup- 
tible to incorruptible, from corporeal into dowparov and aoyn- 
patictov. But compare also Mansi Coll. Conc. 3, 480; 8, 489. 


Note 70, page 385. 
Greg. Nyss. |. c. c. 50, p. 259 :—Ei é« S00, pyot, Tedrelov, 


obte év 6 Ocds eotw, év ToUT@ dvOpwrrds éoTw, ov'TE év @ avOpa- 
mos, év ToUT Oeds. He aims, then, at taking up the point of 
view, from which the humanity appears as an essential determi- 
nation of the Logos, and vice versd, the Logos of the humanity. 
This he carries out both in the aspect in which the xévwous is an 
humiliation of the wvedua of the heavenly man (see Note 1, page 
376) ; and especially in that other, in which the @ezov became 
maOnrov in Christ (see the text). How important and familiar 
to him was this dialectical method of combining opposed ele- 
ments, by showing the one to be contained and involved in the 
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other, we may see from the circumstance that he applied it to 
the Trinity also, in order to set forth the relation between the 
unity and the distinctions. As he endeavoured to point out the 
man in the Logos, and the Logos in the man, in the sense, 
namely, of each being a determination of the other; even so did 
he conceive the Father and Son to be related to each other. 
The Son has the Father as a determination of Himself; He is 
accordingly sratnp though vikds, etc. He lays it down as a 
canon,—Ilavtayj ouvetevypévas, waddov Sé Hvopevas TH ére- 
poTnts voeiy dvayxaioy THY TpweTHY TavTOTyTa, etc. Basil. M. 
Ep. 129, 1. This has been interpreted as Sabellianism (Theo- 
doret, Her. Fab. 4, 8); but may also be interpreted in agree- 
ment with the Nicene Creed, and serve to introduce the doctrine 
of the wreprydpyocs of the hypostases. 


Norte 71, page 386. 


Such I believe to be the true sense of the difficult passage, 
Ep. ad Cledon. 1,15. It is true, if Apollinaris, like Origen, 
had held that the ‘equality of Christ with Himself, as also the . 
inequality of the regenerated with themselves, would con- 
stantly recur; and that thus there would be an eternal aiterna- 
tion between the d:aipeors (Greg. Nyss. Antirrh. c. 29) and 
the é£icotv; he must also have assumed that the same history 
would be constantly repeated, that the incarnation would be 
again and again accomplished, metempsychosis, etc. We have, 
however, no sufficient ground for such a supposition. The 
necessary basis of such an alternation in the endless progress, 
would be a dualistic view of the two connected aspects, God and 
man; for then they would constantly be as strongly repelled 
from as they are drawn towards each other. Apollinaris un- 
doubtedly appears sometimes to regard human nature, the free 
will, as sinful in itself (see ad Cledon. 1, 10; Note 68 and 
Note 2, page 387). This, however, he scarcely deemed a prin- 
cipal point, but employed it rather as a proof. In order to 
show that the divine wvedua must be the vovs in the perfect 
man, he assigns to the human voids as low a position as possible. 
For the rest, he everywhere aims, not at dualism, but at unity, 
and tries to grasp the Logos as the truth of the human vois, as 
the vots of the completed, second creation, which notwithstand- 
ing he conceived to be eternal. 
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Norte 72, page 389. 


On John xi. 35:—Ovd ydp dvaiveras tiv mpds dvOpwrovs 
cpoiwo, ovd évdeixvuTat Tavtaxod TO brép avOpwrov, cuptra- 
Oevav 58 tHv mpds Tors TrevOodvTas piravOparras broTiOno1,— 
kat Sa TodTo eis cha KaTAAOev 6 Aoyos, tv’ avOparrots émida- 
Kpton Keyuévors Kab THY adowpatov OedtnTa mpos Cworroinaw 
avOparrwv éraydynta.. "Exyopev yap apytepéa Suvduevoy ouptra- 
Ojoas tais acbevelats jyav. On John xiv. 7:—Eavrov dua 
Topevouevoy elpnke Kat Odov dvTa* Tropevopevoy wey KaTa THY em 
vis joNTelav, ev h Tacay émdAnpwcev aperhy, Kal THY Sony ér7- 
yayev Borep eis orépavov THs TodtTelas* ob0v 62 dvTa, KaOorTe 
avtos Hv Cwijs dpetn, Gore od KaTa THY dowpaTov DedryTa Tropeia 
Tis avTod Kat mpakis ots Mpos TaTépa auvdmTovad, GANA Hvots 
airn Kal ovcia. poceidnde 8¢ Sid capxmcews Kat Tas én) vis 
évepryeias xab mpdkes dyads, 80 av waow ert Ocdv Kabnyciras 
mpos THv idiay Oeornta. At the same time, He was constantly 
perfect in Himself, like the Father, and was in fact the Father’s 
processive will. His growth was subjective; in other words, 
that which was already present in Him was more and more 
clearly revealed to us. Compare on xi. 42, xii. 28, pp. 292, 
314. On John xiv. 14, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask, that will I 
do, that the Father may be glorified,” for the Father appears 
through the power of the Son (éxaiverar). Od yap éotw 
érépa Tpos twatépa Tpocoses, 4 Sv viod, ovTE TadaL, ovTE viv, 
obte écadOis, ddAN oixevdrepov 4 Sv’ viod mpdcodos éoxnke viv, 
étt TAHotaitepov wiv KatéoTn capKwOels. On verse 17:— 
dopatov dowpatov mapovaia; hence also, when the spiritual is 
present, it is not perceived by the sensuous. But those who 
are susceptible thereof, know from fellowship with Him who is 
present, the inner essence, which is better than the sensuous per- 
ception, comprehending themselves out of the other (€& érépwv 
éavtovs KaTanapPdvovtes). 


Note 73, page 390. 


On John xiv. 12, p. 360 f.:—"Apre ev tiv huovey évornta 
éautod mpos Tov Ilarépa Sucker, péper S& ébeEfs kal tv Kara 
Xapw Eavtod mpods Tods drrocroAous Evwow" TODTO yap Opoiwpa 
éxelvov, Kat wiwnots ToD Kata pio TO KaTa yap" 
Kai yap dia wictews tobte yuverat, éxeivo 8&8 ody) bid Tictews 
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AAG xara Sivapyww doveynv. Ovdyap wicte TH eis Iatépa ta 
Oavpdoia Xpiords épydterat, mictes dé 1h els viov émvredodow 
améaTonNot Ta viod Ta Sia ToUTwV mpaTToueva. Aud Kai oéBas 
Lev TO vid Tpocdyerat, céBas dé ovSaudev amrocTdro1s dcei- 
Aerat, oddé av peifova tod Kuplov roincwow. On John xiv. 
13 -—Ta pév dpelheras TO Kupio wap’ jay tep) dv Kal trapay- 
yedreu' ra 6€ adtos mapéyer, mept Ov emayyédreTat. (Compare 
Augustine’s words,—“ Da quod jubes et jube quod vis.) Our 
obedience is a sign of our love to the Lord (dzrd8evEts dryarrns), 
map avtot 5é huiv 4 TAs Oelas picews yopnyia Kowwveirar. 
On xiii. 16 :—Not men lay hold of the good, but the good con- 
fers on men communion (oixe/wous) with itself. Ov yap apé- 
cartes éFeréyOnpev, GAN wa apécopev. Ad nal pynow éxre- 
Eapuevos adtods emt xapropopia TéeiKer, va et Kal pi) dud Ta 
mpotepa Timsov Ocd xabeotyKeypev, GAG Sia TA TedevTAIa yevo- 
peOa. Tis 8 6 Tav ArocToAwy Kaprrds &pOaptos odTos, Kal eis 
aidva pévov ; 4 Exkdnoia. 


Nore 74, page 404. 


The soul of Adam and the soul of Christ was created, not 
formed out of already existing material. This opus non habet 
in se assumte aliunde alterius nature originem. The forma- 
tion of the body, on the contrary, was a “sumere, accipere 
materiam,” in order to give it a form; it was not a creation; 
it was, therefore, a receiving of an external, foreign material. 
That Hilarius entertained a similar conception of the incarna- 
tion also, is clear from de Trin. 2, 26, where we read,—“ Spiritus 
sanctus desuper veniens virginis interiora sanctificavit, et in his 
spirans nature se humane carnis immiscuit, et id, guod alienum 
a se erat, vi sud et potestate presumsit. 10, 15:—Quod si 
assumta sibi per se ex virgine carne, ipse sibi et ex se animam 
concepti per se corporis coaptavit, secundum anime corporisque 
naturam, necesse est et passionum fuisse naturam.” When 
Hilarius aims at precision, he says, as here,—animam ew se, 
corpus per se, habuit; ex virgine corpus conceptum ;” but “non 
per humane conceptionis coaluit naturam, anima ex Deo.” C. 
15, 22. So, for example, c, 22 :—ut per se sibi assumsit ex 
virgine corpus, ita ex se sibi animam assumsit que utique nun- 
quam ab homine gignentium originibus prebetur. C. 10, 16, 
17 :—Mary contributed ad incrementa partumque corporis omne, 
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quod sexus sui est naturale. The nativitas ex virgine officio 
usa materno, sexus sui naturam in conceptu et partu exsecuta 
est.—Conceptus est ex Spiritu Sancto et ex Maria. 


Note 75, page 409. 


That the “forma servilis” was not the immediate, as it were 
physical, consequence of the “evacuatio,” but that between the 
two intervened an ethical act, performed by the “evacuatus” 
Son, that is, by the Son who willed to become man, Hilarius 
maintained with just emphasis; thus excluding, in the most 
distinct manner, the opinion attributed to him by Baur. Com- 
pare on Psalm Ixviii. c. 25:—“Ipse enim est, et se ex forma 
Dei inaniens et formam hominis assumens; quia neque eva- 
cuatio illa ex Dei forma nature ccelestis interitus est, neque 
forme servilis assumtio tamquam genuine originis condition- 
isque natura est; cum id, quod assumtum est, non proprietas 
interior sit, sed exterior accessio, quod ipsum consequentibus 
docet (v. 30). Pauper est, qui cum esset omnium dives, se 
ipsum, ut nos ditesceremus, paupertavit : dolens est, qui secun- 
dum prophetam pro nobis dolet—Hunc pauperem in salutem 
vultus Dei (i.e., filius) qui forma Dei est, in eeternitatis suze vita 
—collocavit.” De Trin. 9,14 (compare Note 2, page 408): 
—“Ttaque evacuatio eo proficit, ut proficiat forma servi non ut 
Christus, qui in forma Dei erat, Christus esse non maneat, cum 
formam servi nonnisi Christus acceperit. Qui cum se evacua- 
verit, ut manens Spiritus Christus idem Christus homo esset, in 
corpore demutatio habitis et assumtio nature naturam manen- 
tis divinitatis non peremit, quia unus atque idem Christus sit, 
et demutans habitum et assumens. C. 51 :—Manens sibi Dei 
natura in se humilitatem terrenz nativitatis susceperat, generis 
sul potestatem in habitu assumtz humilitatis exercens.” 


Nore 76, page 410. 


11, 48 :—Quod autem se ipsum intra se vacuefaciens con- 
tinuit, detrimentum non attulit potestati cum intra hance exi- 
nanientis se humilitatem virtute tamen omnis exinanite intra 
se usus sit potestatis (compare the fragment cited in Note 2, 
page 408). According to 9, 51, cll. 68, c. 25, one might sup- 
pose Hilarius to have conceived the “evacuatio” of the Son, 
whom the Father eternally generates, to have consisted in His 
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returning out of the existence which He had independently of 
the Father, into the “natura Dei,” to the potential existence of 
the “facies,” or of the “vultus,” or of the “imago Dei;” and 
that, during the state of humiliation, His actual personality 
(facies, vultus) was limited entirely to the “forma servilis.” 
The passage 9, 51, runs as follows :—“Nos enim unigenitum 
Deum in natura Dei mansisse profitemur, neque unitatem forme 
servilis (that is, the personality in the form of a servant, which 
alone remained after the accomplishment of the ‘ exinanitio’) 
in naturam divine unitatis statim refundimus, neque rursum 
corporali insinuatione Patrem in Filio preedicamus, sed ex eo 
ejusdem generis genitam naturam naturaliter in se gignentem 
se habuisse naturam; que in forma nature se gignentis 
manens formam nature atque infirmitatis corporalis acceperit.” 


Nore 77, page 411. 


Tract. in Psalm lxviii., Lit. x. c. 6-9. De Trin. 11, 49 :— 
Nostra heec itaque lucra sunt et nostri profectus, nos scilicet 
conformes efficiendi glorie corporis Dei. Ceterum unigenitus 
Deus, licet et homo natus sit, non tamen aliud quam Deus 
omnia in omnibus est. Subjectio enim illa corporis, per quam, 
quod carnale ei est, in naturam Spirits devoratur, esse Deum 
omnia in omnibus eum, qui preter Deum et homo est, con- 
stituet : noster autem ille homo in id proficit. Ceterum nos in 
hominis nostri conformem gloriam proficiemus, et in agnitionem 
Dei renovati ad Creatoris imaginem reformabimur (Col. in. 9, 
10). Consummatur itaque homo imago Dei. Namque con- 
formis. effectus glorie corporis Dei in imaginem Creatoris 
excedit, secundum dispositam primi hominis figurationem. Et 
post peccatum veteremque hominem, in agnitionem Dei novus 
homo factus, constitutionis sue obtinet perfectionem, agnoscens 
Deum suum, et per id imago ejus; et per religionem proficiens 
ad zternitatem, et per ternitatem Creatoris sui imago man- 
surus.” 


Norte 78, page 411. 


On Psalm liii. 12 :—Unigenitum Dei filium frequenter imo 
semper predicamus non ex nature necessitate potius, quam ex 
sacramento humane salutis passioni fuisse subditum, et voluisse 
se magis passioni subjici, quam coactum. Et quanquam passio 
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illa non fuerit conditionis et generis (that is, physically ne- 
cessary), quia indemutabilem dei naturam nulla vis injuriose 
perturbationis offenderet, tamen suscepta voluntarie est, officio 
quidem ipsa satisfactura pcenali, non tamen pcene sensu lesura 
patientem; non quod illa ledendi non habuerit pro ipsa passi- 
onis qualitate naturam, sed quod dolorem divinitatis natura non 
sentit. Passus ergo est Deus, quia se subjecit voluntarius pas- 
sioni; sed suscipiens naturales ingruentium in se passionum 
(quibus dolorem patientibus necesse est inferri) virtutes, ipse 
tamen a nature sue virtute non excidit, ut doleret. 10, 47 :— 
Passus igitur unigenitus Deus est omnes incurrentes in se pas- 
sionum nostrarum infirmitates, sed passus virtute nature su, ut 
et virtute nature sue natus est: neque enim, cum natus sit, 
non tenuit omnipotentiz sue in nativitate naturam. 10, 23 :— 
Caro illa, i.e., panis ille de ccelis est, et homo ille de Deo est. 
Habens ad patiendum quidem corpus, et passus est ; sed naturam 
(that is, neither physical necessity nor susceptibility in itself, 
apart from a particular act of will) non habens ad dolendum. 
Nature enim proprie et suz corpus illud est, quod in ccelestem 
gloriam conformatur in monte, quod attactu sno fugat febres, 
quod de sputo suo format oculos. C. 24:—Cum potum et 
cibum accepit, non se necessitati corporis sed consuetudini 
tribuit. C. 37:—Non sibi tristis est: neque sibi orat, sed illis 
quos monet, orare pervigiles. C. 55 ff.:—There was no “ne- 
cessitas flendi” in Him; non sibi flevit, sed nobis. And yet 
His weeping was not a mere seeming; for the needs of men 
are not mere seeming, nor anything of that to which He sub- 
jected Himself, moved not by necessity, but by self-emptying 
love. Specially important, however, are the passages, 10, 23, 
48; de Synod. c. 49; in Psalm Ixviii. c. 4, 10, 23 :—“ Hominem 
verum secundum similitudinem nostri hominis, non deficiens a 
se Deo sumsit: in quo, quamvis aut ictus incideret, aut vulnus 
descenderet, aut nodi concurrerent, aut suspensio elevaret, affer- 
rent quidem hac impetum passionis, non tamen dolorem passi- 
onis inferrent: ut telum aliquod aut aquam perforans, aut 
ignem compungens, aut aéra vulnerans omnes quidem has pas- 
siones nature suz infert, ut foret, ut compungat, ut vulneret ; 
sed naturam suam in hec passio illata non retinet, dum in 
natura non est, vel aquam forari, vel pungi ignem, vel aérem 
vulnerari, quamvis nature teli sit, et vulnerare et compungere 
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et forare. Passus quidem est dominus Jesus Christus, dum 
ceditur, dum suspenditur, dum crucifigitur, dum moritur, sed 
in corpus Domini irruens passio nec non fuit passio, nec tamen 
naturam (that is, physical necessity) passionis exseruit : dum et 
peenali ministerio ‘desevit, et Virtus corporis sine sensu pene 
vim poenz in se desevientis excepit. Habuerit sane illud 
Domini corpus doloris nostri naturam, si corpus nostrum id 
nature habet, ut calcet undas et super fluctus eat—penetret 
etiam solida. At vero si dominici corporis sola ista natura sit, 
ut sua virtute, sua anima feratur in humidis, insistat in liquidis, 
et exstructa transcurrat, quid per naturam humani corporis con- 
ceptam ex Spiritu carnem judicamus? To the right under- 
standing of this passage, the following further citations are 
necessary (10, 48) :—‘Succumbere ergo tibi videtur Virtus 
ista vulneris clavo et ad ictum compungentis exterrita, demutasse 
se in naturam dolendi?—Si in passione sua necessitas est et 
non salutis tue donum est, si in cruce dolor compungendi est, 
et non decreti, quod in te mors est scripta confixio est; si in 
morte vis mortis est, et non per potestatem Dei carnis exuvize 
sunt; si denique mors ipsa aliud est, quam potentum de- 
honestatio, quam fiducia quam triumphus: adscribe infirmi- 
tatem, si ibt necessitas est et natura, si ibi vis est, et diffidentia 
et dedecus.” This, therefore, is, in his view, the “punctum 
saliens,” that in Christ there was no “infirmitas nature,” no 
“necessitas.” For this reason he says (10, 23),—if the “na- 
tura” of the God-man and the hostile powers are confronted 
with each other in and by themselves, the latter cannot cause 
the former pain, any more than the air can be harmed by a 
dart. The pain felt by Christ, therefore, was due to an act of 
love, which emptied itself on our account, and which not merely 
coerced the hostile forces by its “potestas,” but also discharged 
the “ministerium poene” (compare Psalm Ixviii. c. 8) ;—and 
Christ bore punishment, not as an evil or a pain, but “sine 
sensu pens ;” for it was rooted, not in guilt of His own, but in 
a love which forgot itself, and forgot all suffering. We see, 
accordingly, that he can say of Christ, “dolet et non dolet.” 
The latter, so far as He took delight in suffering; and as the 
pain which He endured never, as in our case, got the master of 
His body, nor was able to change or destroy Him by its power 
(compare de Synod. c. 49), although His “ passio” was a reality. 
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Thus we read in 10, 47:—Fallitur ergo humane estimationis 
opinion, putans hunc (al. hinc) dolere, quod patitur. Pro nobis 
dolet, non et doloris nostri dolet sensu, quia et habitu ut homo 
repertus habens in se doloris corpus (that is, a body which is 
capable of suffering), sed non habens naturam dolendi, dum et 
ut hominis habitus est, et origo non hominis est, nato eo de 
conceptione Spiritus §. Tract. in Psalm exxxix. c. 11 :—Per- 
missum enim corpus passioni est, sed permissa sibi dominata 
mors non fuit. De Trin. 10, 27 :—Quam infirmitatem domi- 
natam hujus corpori credis, cujus tantam habuit natura virtu- 
tem? OC. 32:—Extra carnalem naturam dolendi vulneris re- 
peritur. 9, 7:—Tametsi in partu et passione et morte nature 
nostre res peregerit: res tamen ipsas omnes virtute nature 
sue gessit, dum sibi ipse origo nascendi est, dum pati vult, quod 
eum pati non licet, dum moritur, qui vivit. By thus setting 
forth the sufferings of Christ in the light of deeds, he deprives 
Arians of their proofs of the lowness and physical passibility of 
the Logos, in a more striking manner than if he had appor- 
tioned them to His humanity. But when he represents Christ’s 
suffering as a deed, as a display of power, it is of course im- 
plied that he did not consider Him incapable of suffering, that 
he did not deny Him the power of making Himself passible. 
Undoubtedly he frequently repeats, the “ Verbum Dei” as such 
cannot suffer; but the body taken up into union with Him, is 
the “materia” in which sufferings might be undergone. Tract. 
in Psalm Ixviii. c. 4:—“Non enim incidere in Deum hic infir- 
mitatem nostrarum terror valebat, aut exserere se nisi in carne 
corporis nostri, tanquam in subjacente materia, potuerant pas- 
siones. . . . Cum se contra nature ccelestis terrenaeque diversi- 
tafem, in hunc limum potestatis suz virtute definit: quia ea, 
que natura dissident, ad quandam connexionis suze soliditatem 
non generis ipsius propinquitate conveniunt, sed potiore vi tan- 
quam confixa sociantur, tunc et pati coepit et mori posse.” In 
accordance herewith, therefore, is also “impassibilitas” to be 
judged, on the ground of which Hilarius has been partially 
charged with Docetism, in that it is supposed to signify that 
He neither could nor did suffer. A passage, however, has been 
overlooked, which clearly explains the bearing of the term, 
de Synod. 49 :—“ Pati potuit, et passibile esse non potuit (Ver- 
bum caro factum), quia passibilitas nature: infirmis significatio 
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est, passio autem est eorum, que sunt illata, perpessio: que 
quia indemutabilis Deus est, cum. tamen Verbum caro factum 
sit, habuerunt in eo passionis materiam sine passibilitatis infir- 
mitate (that is, without the weakness which is unable to do 
otherwise). Manet itaque indemutabilis etiam in passione 
natura, quia auctori suo indifferens ex impassibilis essentiz 
nata substantia est.” Psalm Ixviii. 18; x. 15. 


Norte 79, page 416. 


De Trin. 9, 38 :—Dispensatione assumte carnis et per exin- 
anientis se ex Dei forma obedientiam, nature sibi novitatem 
Christus homo natus intulerat, non virtutis natureeque damno, 
sed habitus demutatione. Exinaniens se igitur ex Dei forma, 
servi formam natus acceperat, sed hanc carnis assumtionem ea, 
cum qua sibi naturalis unitas erat, Patris natura non senserat ; 
et novitas temporalis (that is, the new condition of the entire 
person) licet maneret in virtute nature, amiserat tamen, cum 
forma Dei, nature Dei secundum assumtum hominem unitatem. 
Sed summa dispensationis hec erat, ut totus nunc filius, homo 
scilicet et Deus, per indulgentiam paterne voluntatis unitati 
paterne nature inesset, et qui manebat in virtute nature, 
maneret quoque in genere nature. It enim homini acquireba- 
tur, ut Deus esset. Sed manere in Dei unitate assumtus homo 
nullo modo poterat, nisi per unitatem Dei in unitatem Dei na- 
turalis evaderet, ut per hoc quod in natura Dei erat Deus ver- 
bum, Verbum quoque caro factum rursum in natura Dei inesset, 
atque ita homo Jesus Christus maneret in gloria Dei Patris, si 
in Verbi gloriam caro esset unita; rediretque tunc in nature 
paternze etiam secundum hominem unitatem Verbum caro fac- 
tum, cum gloriam' Verbi caro assumta tenuisset. Leddenda 
igitur apud se ipsum Patri erat unitas sua (i.e., a Patre filio), ut 
nature suze nativitas in se rursum glorificanda resideret: quia 
dispensationis novitas offensionem unitatis intulerat, et unitas, ut 
perfecta antea fuerat, wulla esse nunc poterat, nisi glorificata 
apud se fuisset carnis assumtio. 


Note 80, page 417. 


De Trin. 9, 54:—Major Pater Filio est, et plane major, cui 
tantum donat esse, quantus ipse est; cui innascibilitatis (ayye- 
vnolas) esse imaginem sacramento nativitas impertit, quem ex 
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se in formam suam generat (to wit, in the eternal generation), 
quem rursum de forma servi in formam Dei renovat, ete. Tract. 
in Ps. ii. c. 27-30; c. 27:—Christ begged that id, quod tum 
filius hominis est, ad perfectum Dei filium, i.e., ad resumendam 
indulgendamque corpori zternitatis sue gloriam, per resurrec- 
tionis potentiam gigneretur; quam gloriam a Patre corporeus 
reposcebat.—Non nova querit, non aliena desiderat; esse talis 
qualis fuerat, postulat, sed precatur: id se, quod antea erat, 
esse, gigni scilicet ad id quod suum fuit. Non erat autem idip- 
sum tunc totus, quod fieri precabatur: fieri autem ¢otus non 
aliud, quam quod fuerat, postulabat. Sed cum fit (i.e., gloriosus) 
quod fuit, et quod non erat, est futurus (on account of the 
humanity, which is to participate in the glory), ad id quod 
fuerat, id quod totum non erat, quodam novi ortus nascebatur 
exordio. Ergo hic resurrectionis sue ad assumendam gloriam 
dies est, per quam ad id nascitur, quod ante tempora erat. 
C. 30 :—The words, “To-day have I begotten Thee,” refer, not 
to the birth from the Virgin, not to the baptism of Christ, but, 
according to the Apostle, to the first-born from the dead (Acts 
xiii. 32). According to Baur (pp. 690 ff.), with this glorifica- 
tion at the end, the Docetism, which does away with the human, 
shows itself quite plainly. He adduces in evidence, de Trin. 9, 38 
38 (see Note 79), and c. 41; these passages, however, are not at all 
pertinent to the matter (see Note 79). He might have adduced 
other passages with a far greater show of reason ; especially de 
Trin. 11, 40:—“Quibus subjectis subjicitur subjicienti sibi 
omnia, Dominus scilicet, ut sit Deus omnia in omnibus (1 Cor. 
xv. 28) natura assumti corporis nostri nature paterne divini- 
tatis invecté. Per id enim erit omnia in omnibus Deus, quia 
Mediator, habens in se ex dispensatione, quod carnis est, adep- 
turus (est) in omnibus ex subjectione, quod Dei est, ne ex parte 
Deus sit, sed Deus totus. Non alia itaque subjectionis causa 
est, quam ut omnia in omnibus Deus sit, nulla ex parte terrent 
in eo corporis residente natura, ut, ante in se duos continens, 
nunc Deus tantum sit.” Compare c. 41, 42, 49. But, on the 
other hand, Hilarius says, that we are to become like the glori- 
fied body of Christ (11, 19; Ps. ii. 41, lv. 12, Ixviii. 35; com- 
pare Note 82). Further: Christ presented the expected gift, 
the man He had assumed, to the Father (Comm. in Matt. c. 3, 
2); “He brought into heaven materiem assumti corporis conso- 
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ciatam Spiritus et substantie sux eternitati” (ib. c. 4, 14). 
Indeed, his fundamental view of the work of redemption re- 
quired that there should be no necessity for the humanity to be 
annihilated, in order that the man Jesus might attain to perfec- 
tion; but that the humanity should really be exalted to God in 
Christ. Not merely for Thomas had the Risen One a body, 
but eternally; and at the day of judgment, they will know 
Him whom they have pierced (de Trin. 3, 16, 20). We shall 
therefore have to consent to take note of passages of this second 
kind, in order that we may not form a false representation of 
Hilarius, and the many Fathers who use similar language to 
him on this point. But how are the two things to be united? 
In fact, the contradiction would be unreconcilable if the words, 
“nulla ex parte terreni in eo corporis residente natura,” taught 
the complete annihilation or swallowing up of the body by the 
deity. This, however, cannot be the opinion of Hilarius. For 
he adds, immediately after (11, 40),—the perfection is accom- 
plished non abjecto corpore, sed ex subjectione translato, neque 
per defectionem abolito sed ex clarificatione mutato, acquirens 
sibi Deo potius hominem, quam Deum per hominem amittens. 
Subjectus vero ob id, non ut non sit, sed ut omnia in omnibus 
Deus sit, habens in sacramento subjectionis esse ac manere 
quod non est, non habens in defectione ita se carere, ne non sit. 
That which is swallowed up by the divine “Gloria,” is not the 
“materies” of the humanity, but the “corruptio,” the “infir- 
mitas,” which is an “accidens” of it, but not its essence (com- 
pare Ps. lv. 12). This is also clearly declared, Ps. cxliii. 7. 
Who was it that was thus exalted? (Phil. ii. 7, 9). “Non ei 
utique, qui in forma Dei erat, donatur, ut Dei forma sit.” For 
although “cohibens in se formam Dei,” the Son of God re- 
mains in Himself “ Dei virtus,” and can restore Himself to the 
“forma Dei” when He will. It is given to Him, as the One 
who took upon Himself the form of a servant, “ipsi habitui ser- 
vili id donatur, ut quod erat, esset in forma scilicet Dei esset.— 
Et hee quidem evangelici sacramenti et humane spei veritas 
est, humanam naturam. corruptibilemque carnem per hujus 
glorie demutationem in eternam transformatam esse substan- 
tiam.”” What, then, is the perfection of the God-man, save that 
by it humanity is brought to its true state, to God; is stripped 
of all false independence; is deprived of that existence outside 
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of God which characterizes the “servilis forma,” with its “in- 
firmitas” and “corruptio:” and, on the other hand, that the 
creature is taken into the divine sphere and glory, in which it is 
a never-disappearing, eternal momentum of the divine life itself. 


Norte 81, page 419. 


Verbum caro factum est et habitavit in nobis, naturam scilicet 
in se totius humani generis assumens. Ps. liv., c. 9:—‘ Uni- 
versitatis nostrse caro est factus.” In Matt. iv., c. 12 :—“The 
city on the hill is the humanity assumed by Christ, quia, ut 
civitas ex varietate ac multitudine consistit habitantium ita in eo, 
per naturam suscepti corporis, quedam universi generis humani 
congregatio continetur. Atque ita et ille ex nostra in se congre- 
gatione fit civitas et nos per consortium carnis suz sumus civi- 
tatis habitatio.” Ps. exxiv., c. 4, 143,¢.18. De Trin. 2, 24:— 
(ut) homo factus ex virgine naturam in se carnis acciperit, perque 
hujus admixtionis societatem sanctificatum in eo universi generis 
humani corpus exsisteret, ut quemadmodum omnes in se per id, 
quo corporeum se esse voluit, conderentur, ita rursum in omnes 
ipse per id, quod ejus est invisibile, referretur. C. 25:—Non 
ille eguit homo effici, per quem homo factus est, sed nos eguimus, 
ut Deus caro fieret, et habitaret in nobis, i.e., assumtione carnis 
unius interna universe carnis incoleret. In Matt. 2, c. 5:—Erat 
in Jesu Christo homo totus. Ps. xiii. 4. 


Nore 82, page 420. 


Tract. in Ps. xiii. 4, 56, c. 7, 8:—“ Compatiendi et com- 
moriendi fides nos glorificat in Christo.” Hence David calls 
the sufferings and glory of Christ His own, quia se per assum- 
tionem carnis in ceelestibus collocandum Propheta non nescit, 
quippe cum concorporales et comparticipes effecti simus in 
Christo Jesu. Ps. cxxiv., c. 3:—Christus est mons superim- 
minens et excelsus, in quo ipsi nosmet ipsos per assumtionem 
carnis nostre corporisque speculamur. ©. 4:—In eo enim 
sumus resurrectionem nostram in resurrectione nostri in eo cor- 
poris contemplantes. It is true, Hilarius says also concerning 
others besides Christ, that all are in them; and from this the 
Benedictine draws the conclusion, |. c. p. xxv. § 81:—“Eos omnes 
qui humanz nature consortes sunt, Hilarii aliorumque Patrum 
sententia naturali unitate esse conjunctos. Et uniuntur quidein 
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in illa massa, ex qua omnes originem habent et ex qua Christus 
ipse carnis suze substantiam sumere non recusavit ;” in support 
whereof might further have been adduced, that, according to 
Hilarius (compare Ps. li. c. 21), all men are “generalis anime 
et corporis.” But even this does not furnish an explanation of 
the phraseology in question. If all are one in virtue of their 
common origin, it may justly be said,—All individuals subsist, 
have their roots therein, as in the universal, but not in each 
other, or all in one, unless indeed this one can in some aspect 
or other be regarded as the vehicle and representative of the 
whole and the universal. In point of fact, Hilarius does not use 
the terms in question relatively to every man ; but only relatively 
to Adam, on the ground of his being the universal father as to 
the body, with which also is connected the spread of sin over the 
entire race. Hence he frequently says,—“ We all fell in him” 
(in Matt. c. 8,5; Ps. cxliv. c. 4, 136; ¢. 5,7). In his remarks 
on Matthew xviii. c. 6, he uses Abraham with Sarah as a symbol 
of the whole of humanity ; but merely allegorically. Hence the 
application to the first Adam along with the Second proves all 
the more clearly that, like the other Fathers, Hilarius regarded 
Christ also as the representative of the race. As all men were 
potentially in the first Adam, so in a spiritual sense are all men 
potentially in the Second Adam; so, namely, that as the Logos, 
the Second Adam is the final cause of the origin of the first 
Adam and all his descendants. On the other hand, the Mau- 
rinist is right when he denies that Hilarius held Christ to have 
assumed merely the general nature of the human race, and not 
an individual human nature. This is evident from the passage 
de Trin. 2, 25, quoted above. See Note 81. 


Norte 83, page 429. 


Even at an earlier period, the opinion entertained in the 
Church respecting Apollinaris was pretty unanimous, as is clear 
from what has been advanced above (see page 424). For, 
independently of the Synod of Alexandria, held in the year 
362 (see Note 65), through the influence of Vitalis, Apol- 
linarism was condemned by several Roman Councils under 
Damasus. Compare Dozom. 6, 25; Theodoret. H. E. 5, 10; 
Mansi Cone. Coll. T. iii. 461, 447-482, 486, and the epistle of 
Damasus to Paulinus in Antioch. In this letter we find the 
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following words (1. c. p. 426) :—“ Confitendus ipsa sapientia 
sermo, filius Dei humanum suscepisse corpus, animam, sensum, 
1.e., integrum Adam, et ut expressius dicam, totum veterem 
nostrum sine peccato hominem. Sicuti enim confitentes eum 
humanum corpus suscepisse, non statim ei et humanas vitiorum 
adjungimus passiones: ita et dicentes eum suscepisse et hominis 
animam et sensum non statim dicimus et cogitationum cum 
humanarum subjacuisse peccato.” According to Theodoret, the 
Romish Council (Mansi 488) said,—’ Avabewarifouev xaxetvous 
ob Twes avTt Noyes uyis SuicyvpiCovras bre 6 ToD Oeod Aoyos 
eotpadn ev Th avOpwrivyn capki: adtos yap odTos 6 TOD Ocod 
Aeyos ody) avTl THs AoyiKfs Kal voepas uyis év TH éavtod 
cdpate yéyover, GAA THY huerépav, TodT’ éoTL oyLKHY Kal 
voepay dvev THs duaptias \ruyny avédaBe Kal Ecwoev. Another 
Roman Council under Damasus says (p. 461) :—Adserunt (the 
Apollinarists) dicere, dominum ac salvatorem nostrum ex Maria 
virgine imperfectum, i.e., sine sensu (vods) hominem suscepisse. 
Heu quanta erit Arianorum in tali sensu vicinitas! li imper- 
fectam divinitatem in Dei filio dicunt, isti imperfectam humanita- 
tem in hominis filio mentiuntur. Quod si utique imperfectus 
homo susceptus est, imperfectum Dei munus est, imperfecta 
nostra salus, quia non est totus homo salvatus.—Nos autem, qui 
integros ac perfectos salvatos nos scimus, secundum catholica 
ecclesie professionem, perfectum Deum perfectum suscepisse 
hominem profitemur. This was constituted an cecumenical 
decree in the year 381, when the Council of Constance in Can. 
i. said,—avabepaticbFvas (sc. Set) Tacav aipecw, Kat iSiKds.. . 
thy Tov’ AtoAdvapioTav (1. c. p. 560). With this cecumenical 
decree were soon associated imperial edicts, forbidding Apol- 
linarism. We cannot, therefore, understand how Baur can 
assert it to be inaccurate (1. c. 647), to say that the doctrine of 
the complete humanity of Christ received the official sanction 
of the Church at the Synod held in the year 381. 
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Stier on the Words of the Apostles. One Volume. 

Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol. I. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament. Vol. I. 
187 0— 

Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol. II. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament. Vol. II. 

Schmid’s New Testament Theology. One Volume. 

1 Delitzsch’s Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Vol. II. 

1871-— 

Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Psalms. Three Volumes. 

Hengstenberg’s History of the Kingdom of God under the Old 

Testament, Vol. I. 

187 2— 


Keil’s Commentary on the Books of Kings. One Volume. 
Keil’s Commentary on the Book of Daniel. One Volume. 
Keil’s Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. One Volume. 
Hengstenberg’s History of the Kingdom of God under the Old 
Testament. Vol. II. 
187 3— 


Keil’s Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. One Volume. 
Winer’s Collection of the Confessions of Christendom. One Volume. 
Keil’s Commentary on Jeremiah. Vol. I. 

Martensen on Christian Ethics. 








MESSRS. CLARK allow a SELECTION of Twenty Votumes (or more at the same 
ratio) from the various Series previous to the Volumes issued in 1870 (see next page), 
At the Subscription Price of Five Guineas. 


They trust that this will still more largely extend the usefulness of the ForEIGN 
THEOLOGICAL Lrprary, which has so long been recognised as holding an important 
place in modern Theological literature, 
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The following are the works from which a Selection may be made (non-subscription 
prices within brackets) :— 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—Commentary on the Psalms. By E. W. Hencsrensenc, D.D., 
Professor of Theology in Berlin. In Three Vols. 8vo. (83s.) 

Dr. Gieseler.—Compendium of Ecclesiastical History. By J. CO. L. GresEeLrr, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in Géttingen. Five Vols. 8vo. (£2, 12s. 6d.) 

Dr. Olshausen.—Biblical Commentary on the Gospels and Acts, adapted especially 
for Preachers and Students. By Hermann OrsHausen, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the University of Erlangen. In Four Vols. 8vo. (£2, 2s.) 

Biblical Commentary on the Romans, adapted especially for Preachers and Stu- 
dents. By Hermann O1sHavsen, D.D. In One Vol. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 

Biblical] Commentary on St. Paul’s First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians. 
By Hermann OLsHavsEN, D.D. In One Vol. 8vo. (98.) 

Biblical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Colos- 
sians, and Thessalonians. By HerMANN OtsHAUsEN, D.D. One Vol. 8vo. 
(10s. 6d.) 

Biblical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, to Titus, and the 
First to Timothy; in continuation of the Work of Olshausen. By Lic. 
Aveusr Wiesivcer. In One Vol. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 

Biblical Commentary on the Hebrews. By Dr. Eprarp. In continuation of the 
Work of Olshausen. In One Vol. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Neander.—General History of the Christian Religion and Church. By 
Avaustus Neanper, D.D. Translated from the Second and Improved Edition. 
Nine Vols. 8vo. (£2. 11s. 6d.) 

This is the only Edition in a Library size. 

Prof. H. A. Ch. Havernick.—General Introduction to the Old Testament. By 
Professor HAVERNICK. One Vol. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Muller.—The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr. Juzius Mi.uzr. Two 
Vols. 8vo. (218.) New Edition. 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—Christology of the Old Testament, and a Commentary on the 
Messianic Predictions. By E. W. Hencsrenperc, D.D. Four Vols. (£2, 2s.) 

Dr. M. Baumgarten.—The Acts of the Apostles; or the History of the Church 
in the Apostolic Age. By M. Baumcarrrn, Ph.D., and Professor in the 
University of Rostock. Three Vols. (£1,.7s.) 

Dr. Stier.—The Words of the Lord Jesus. By RupotpH Stier, D.D., Chief 
Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. In Hight Vols. 8vo. (£4, 4s.) 

Dr. Carl Ulimann.—Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Two Vols. 8vo. (£1, 1s.) 

Professor Kurtz.—History of the Old Covenant; or, Old Testament Dispensation. 
By Professor Kurtz of Dorpat. In Three Vols. (£1, 11s. 6d.) 

Dr. Stier.—The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on the Epistle of 
St. James. By RupotpH Stier, D.D. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Tholuck.—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. By Professor 
Twowuck of Halle. In One Vol. (9s.) 

Professor Tholuck.—Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. By Professor 
THotuck. In One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. To which are 
appended: Treatises on the Song of Solomon; on the Book of Job; on the 
Prophet Isaiah; on the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture; and on the Jews and the 
Christian Church. By E. W. HenesrenzerG, D.D. In One Vol. 8vo. (98) 

Dr. Ebrard.—Commentary on the Epistles of St. John. By Dr. Joun H. A. 
EBRARD, Professor of Theology. In One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Lange.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew and Mark. Specially Designed and Adapted for the Use of Ministers 
and Students. By J. P.Lanax, D.D. Three Vols. (10s. 6d. each.) 
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Dr. Dorner.—History of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 
By Dr. J. A. Dorner, Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Five Vols. (£2, 12s. 6d.) 

Lange and Dr. J. J. Van Oosterzee.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on 
the Gospel of St. Luke. Specially Designed and Adapted for the Use of 
Ministers and Students. Edited by J. P. Layer, D.D. Two Vols. (18s.) 


Dr. Ebrard.—The Gospel History: A Compendium of Critical Investigations in 
support of the Historical Character of the Four Gospels. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Lange, Lechler, and Gerok.—Theological and Homiletical Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles. Edited by Dr. Lancz. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Professor Keil.—Biblical Commentary on the Pentateuch. Three Vols. (31s. 6d.) 

Professor Keil.—Commentary on Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Delitzsch.—A System of Biblical Psychology. One Vol. (12s.) 

Professor Delitzsch.—Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Professor Keil.—Commentary on the Books of Samuel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Delitzsch._Commentary on the Book of Job. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Bishop Martensen.—Christian Dogmatics. A Compendium of the Doctrines of 
Christianity. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. J. P. Lange,—Oritical, Doctrinal, and Homiletical Commentary on the Gospel 
of St. John. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Professor Keil.—Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Two Vols. (21s.) 

Professor Delitzsch.—Commentary on Epistle to the Hebrews. Vol. J. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr, Harless.—A System of Christian Ethics. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Hengstenberg.—Commentary on Ezekiel. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Dr. Stier.—The Words of the Apostles Expounded. One Vol. (10s. 6d.) 

Professor Keil.—Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol. I. (10s 6d.) 

Professor Bleek.—Introduction to the New Testament. Vol. I. (10s. 6d.) 


And, in connection with the Series— 


Alexander’s Commentary on Isaiah. Two Volumes. (17s.) 

Ritter’s (Carl) Comparative Geography of Palestine. Four Volumes. (32s.) 
Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine. Two Volumes. (21s.) : 
Macdonald’s Introduction to the Pentateuch. Two Volumes. (21s.) 
Ackerman on the Christian Element in Plato. (7s. 6d.) 

Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of the New Testament. 8vo. (9s.) 

Gerlach’s Commentary on the Pentateuch. 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 


The series, in 120 Volumes (including 1873), price £31, 10s., forms an Apparatus, 
without which it may be truly said no Theological Library can be complete; and the Pub- 
lishers take the liberty of suggesting that no more appropriate gift could be presented to 
a Clergyman than the Series, in whole or in part. 


*,* In reference to the above, tt must be noted that No DUPLICATES can be included in the 
Selection of Twenty Volumes ; and it will save trouble and correspondence if it be 
distinctly understood that No Luss number than Twenty can be supplied, unless at 
non-subscription price. 





Subscribers’ Names received by all Retail Booksellers. 
Lonpon: (Hor Works at Non-subscription price only) HAaMiLton, Apams, & Co. 
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